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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt.  L    Oh  the  Chemeal  Staliet  of  Organited  Beiwgi, 
By  M.  Dumas. 

[The  following  discourse  formed  the  concluding  lecture  of 
Professor  Dumas  in  the  E'cole  de  M&Iecine  in  Paris.  It  was 
translated  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  No- 
vember and  December,  1841 ;  and,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  most 
masterly  production  of  the  kind  which  we  had  ever  seen,  we 
applied  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  other  editors  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine,  for  permission  to  transfer  it  from  the  pases  of 
that  work  to  those  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  This  permission 
has  been  very  kindly  cranted,  and  for  it  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  of  a  phitosophicaf  turn  will,  we  are  sure,  fee)  as  much 
obliged  as  we  are  ourselves.  We  have  in  the  present  Number 
only  given  a  portion  of  the  article,  and  it  happens  to  be  that 
which  is  the  least  interesting  to  gardeners;  but  the  remainder, 
which  is  entirely  occupied  with  vegetable  chemistry,  will  be 
given  in  our  next  Number,  and,  Jn  the  meantime,  those  who 
are  too  anxious  to  wait  can  procure  a  copy  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  December  lasL] 

Life,  whose  painful  mysteries  yon  are  called  upon  to  fathom, 
exhibits  among  its  phenomena  some  which  are  manifestly  con- 
nected with  the  forces  that  inanimate  nature  herself  brings  into 
action,  others  which  emanate  from  a  more  elevated  source,  less 
within  the  reach  of  our  bolilest  stretch  of  thought. 

It  has  not  been  my  province  to  accompany  you  in  looking 
with  an  inquisitive  eye  into  alt  that  part  of  your  studies  under 
which  those  facts  which  appertain  to  the  normal  or  irregular 
exercise  of  the  instincts  of  life  arrange  themselves.  Still  less 
have  we  ever  had  to  bring  under  our  consideration  those  noble 
Acuities,  by  means  of  which  the  human  intellect,  mastering  all 
that  surrounds  it,  breaking  down  all  obstacles,  bending  all  tho 
powers  of  nature  to  its  wants,  has  step  by  step  made  conquest 
of  the  earth,  of  the  seas,  of  the  whole  globe;  a  vast  domain. 
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wtiich  our  recollections,  our  presentiments,  perlieps,  so  often 
make  us  consider  as  too  narrow  a  prison.  To  otbers  more 
fortunate  belongs  the  care  of  initiating  you  in  these  important 
studies,  the  privilege  of  unfolding  to  you  these  lofty  themes ; 
our  task,  more  humble,  must  be  limited  to  the  &eld  of  the  phy- 
sical phenomena  of  life;  and  there  are  still  some  which  have 
not  found  a  place  in  our  lectures. 

It  is  specially,  indeed,  the  functions  of  matter  in  the  pro- 
duction and  growth  of  organised  beings,  the  part  which  it  takes 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  phenomena  of  their  daily  ex- 
istence, the  alterations  which  it  undergoes  after  their  death,  that 
we  have  had  to  study  together,  and  this  study  alone  has  quite 
sufficed  us  for  this  year's  occupation. 

I.  Plants,  animalB,  man,  contain  matter.  Whence  comes  it? 
What  does  it  effect  in  their  tissues  and  in  the  fluids  which  bathe 
them  ?  What  becomes  of  it  when  death  breaks  the  bonds  by 
which  its  different  parts  were  so  closely  united. 

These  are  the  questions  which  we  touched  upon  together, 
at  first  with  hesitation,  for  the  problem  might  be  far  above  the 
powers  of  modem  chemistry;  we  afterwards  considered  them 
with  somewhat  more  confidence,  as  we  felt  from  the  silent  and 
inward  assent  of  our  understandings  that  the  path  was  sure,  and 
that  we  could  descry  the  goal  gradually  standing  out,  clear  of 
all  that  obstructed  our  vision.  If  from  these  labours,  which 
yon  have  witnesited,  or  I  should  rather  say,  in  which  you  have 
taken  part  ,*  if  from  this  scientific  effort  there  have  arisen  some 
general  views,  some  simple  formulee,  it  is  my  duty  to  become 
their  historian ;  but  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  adding,  that  they 
belong  to  you,  that  they  belong  to  our  school,  the  intelligence 
of  which  has  been  exercised  on  this  new  jnvund.  It  is  the 
ardour  with  which  you  have  followed  me  in  this  career  that  has 
given  me  strength  to  pursue  it;  it  is  your  interest  which  has 
sustained  me;  your  curiosity  which  has  awakened  mine ;  your 
confidence  which  has  made  me  see,  and  which  proves  to  me  at 
this  moment  that  we  ore  still  in  the  path  of  truth. 

These  remarks  will  remind  you  of  the  wonder  with  which  we 
found,  that,  of  the  numerous  elements  of  modern  chemistry, 
organic  nature  borrows  but  a  very  small  number;  that  ft*om 
these  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  now  multiplied  to  infinity, 
general  physiology  borrows  not  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve 
species ;  and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  so  complicated  in 
appearance,  belong,  essentlnlly,  to  a  general  formula  so  simple, 
that,  so  to  speak,  in  a  few  words  the  whole  is  stated,  the  whole 
summed  up,  the  whole  foreseen. 

Have  we  not  proved,  In  fact,  by  a  multitude  of  results,  that 
animals  constitute,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  a  real  apparatus 
for  combustion,  by  means  of  which  burnt  carbon  incessantly 
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retains  to  the  atmosphere  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid;  in 
which  hydrogen  burnt  without  ceasing,  on  its  part  continually 
engenders  water ;  whence,  in  fine,  free  azote  is  incessantly  ex- 
haled by  respiration,  and  azote  in  the  state  of  oxide  of  ammonium 
by  the  urine  ? 

Thus  from  the  animal  kingdom,  considered  collectively,  con- 
stantly escape  carbonic  acid,  water  in  the  state  of  vapour,  azote, 
end  oxide  of  ammonium,  simple  substances,  and  few  in  number, 
the  formation  of  which  is  strictly  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  air  itself.  Have  we  not,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  Uiat 
plants,  in  their  normal  life,  decompose  carbonic  acid  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  its  carbon  and  of  disengaging  its  oxygen;  that 
they  decompose  water  to  combine  with  its  hydrogen,  and  to  dis- 
engage also  its  oxygen;  that,  in  fine,  they  sometimes  borrow 
azote  direclly  from  the  air,  and  sometimes  indirectly  from  the 
oxide  of  ammonium,  or  from  nitric  acid,  thus  working  in  every 
case  in  a  manner  the  inverse  of  that  which  is  peculiar  to  animals  ? 
If  the  animal  kingdom  constitutes  an  immense  apparatus  for  com- 
bustion, the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  its  turn,  constitutes  an 
immense  apparatus  for  reduction,  in  which  reduced  carbonic 
acid  yields  its  carbon,  reduced  water  its  hydrogen,  and  in  which 
also  reduced  oxide  of  ammonium  and  nitric  acid  yield  their 
ammonium  or  their  azote. 

If  animals,  then,  continually  produce  carbonic  acid,  water, 
azote,  oxide  of  ammonium ;  plants  incessantly  consume  oxide 
of  ammonium,  azote,  water,  carbonic  acid.  What  the  one  clan 
of  beings  gives  to  the  air,  the  others  take  back  from  it ;  so  that 
to  take  these  facts  at  the  loftiest  point  of  view  of  terrestrial  phy- 
sics, we  must  say  that,  as  to  their  truly  organic  elements,  plants 
and  animals  spring  from  air,  are  nothing  but  condensed  air ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  form  a  just  and  true  idea  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  at  the  epochs  which  preceded  the  birlb 
of  the  first  oi^nised  beings  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  there 
roust  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  air,  by  calculation,  that 
f»rbonic  acid  and  azote  whose  elements  have  been  appropriated 
by  plants  and  animals.  Thus  plants  and  animals  come  from  the 
air,  and  thus  to  it  they  return ;  they  are  real  dependences  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Plants,  then,  incessantly  take  from  the  air  what  is  given  to 
it  by  animals ;  that  is  to  say,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azote,  or 
rather,  carimnic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia. 

It  now  remains  to  be  stated,  how  in  their  turn,  animals  ac- 
quire those  elements  which  they  restore  to  the  atmosphere ;  and 
we  cannot  see  without  admiring  the  sublime  simplicity  of  all 
these  laws  of  nature,  that  animals  always  borrow  these  elements 
tram  plants  themselves. 

We  have,  indeed,  ascertained,  from  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
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suits,  that  animals  do  not  create  true  organic  matters,  but  that 
they  destroy  them;  that  plants,  on  the  contrary,  habitually  create 
these  same  matters,  and  that  they  destroy  but  few  of  them,  and 
that  in  order  to  effectuate  particular  and  determinate  conditions. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  vefjetable  kinjjdom  that  the  great  laboratory  of 
organic  life  resides;  there  it  is  that  the  vegetable  and  animal  mat~ 
ters  are  formed,  and  they  are  there  produced  at  the  cost  of  the  air : 

From  vegetables,  these  matters  pass  ready-formed  into  the 
herbivorous  animals,  which  destroy  a  portion  of  them,  and  ac- 
cumulate the  remainder  in  their  tissues  : 

From  herbivorous  animals,  they  pass  ready-formed  into  the 
carnivorous  animals,  who  destroy  or  retain  some  of  them  ac- 
cording to  their  wants  ; 

Lastly,  during  the  life  of  these  animals,  or  after  their  death* 
these  organic  matters,  as  they  are  destroyed,  return  to  the  atmo- 
sphere whence  they  proceeded. 

Thus  closes  this  mysterious  circle  of  organic  life  at  the  sur- 
face  of  the  ^obe.  The  air  contains  or  engenders  oxidised  pro- 
ducts, as  carbonic  acid,  water,  nitric  acid,  oxide  of  ammoniuni. 
Plants,  constituting  true  reducing  apparatus,  possess  themselves 
of  their  radicals,  carbon,  hydrt^n,  azote,  ammonium.  With 
these  radicals  they  form  all  the  organic  or  organisable  matters 
which  they  yield  to  animals.  These,  forming,  in  their  turn,  true 
apparatus  for  combustion,  reproduce  carbonic  acid,  water,  oxide 
of  ammonium,  and  nitric  acid,  which  return  tu  the  air  to  pro- 
duce anew  and  through  endless  ages  the  same  phenomena. 

And  if  we  add  to  this  picture,  already,  from  its  simplicity  and 
its  grandeur,  so  striking,  the  indisputable  function  of  the  solar 
light,  which  alone  has  tne  power  of  putting  in  motion  this  im- 
mense apparatus,  this  apparatus  never  yet  imitated,  consti- 
tuted of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  in  which  is  accomplished 
the  reduction  of  the  oxidised  products  of  air,  we  shall  be 
struck  with  the  import  of  these  words  of  Lavoisier:  — 

"  Organisation,  sensation,  spontaneous  movement,  life,  exist 
only  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  places  exposed  to  the 
light.  It  would-seem  that  the  fable  of  the  torch  of  Prometheus 
was  the  expression  of  a  philosophic  truth  which  had  not  escaped 
the  ancients.  Without  light,  nature  was  without  life,  was  dead 
and  inanimate :  by  the  gift  of  light,  a  beneficent  God  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  organisation,  feeling,  and  thoughL" 

These  words  are  as  trne  as  they  are  beautiful,  if  feeling  and 
thought,  if  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul  and  of  the  inlellect* 
have  need,  for  their  manifestation,  of  a  material  covering,  to 
plants  is  assigned  the  framing  «f  its  web  with  the  elements  which 
they  borrow  from  the  atr,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  light 
which  the  sun,  its  inexhaustible  source,  pours  in  unceasing  floods 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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And  Bs  if,  in  these  great  phenomena,  all  must  be  connected' 
with  causes  which  appear  the  most  distant  From  them,  we  must 
moreover  remark  faow  the  oxide  of  ammonium,  the  nitric  acid, 
from  which  plants  borrow  a  part  of  their  azote,  are  themselves 
almost  alwajs  derived  from  the  action  of  the  great  electric  sparks 
which  flash  forth  in  stormy  clouds,  and  which  (furrowing  the  air 
through  a  vast  extent)  produce  there  the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
which  analysis  detects  in  it. 

Thus,  from  the  craters  of  those  volcanoes  whos^convulsions 
so  often  agitate  the  crust  of  the  globe,  continually  escapes  car- 
bonic acid,  the  principal  nutriment  of  plants ;  from  the  atmo« 
sphere  flashing  with  lightnings,  and  from  the  midst  of  the 
tempest  itself,  there  descends  upon  the  earth  the  other  and  ao 
less  indispensable  nutriment  of  plants,  that  whence  they  derive 
almost  all  their  azote,  thenitrateof  ammonia,  contained  in  storm- 
showers.  Might  not  this  be  called,  as  !t  were,  an  idea  of  that 
chaos  of  which  the  Bible  speaks,  of  those  times  of  disorder  and 
of  tumult  of  the  elements  which  preceded  the  appearance  of 
orjranised  beings  upon  the  earth  ? 

But  scarcely  are  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
produced,  than  a  form  more  calm,  although  not  of  inferior 
energy,  comes  to  put  them  in  action;  it  is  light,  Thi-ough 
her  influence,  the  carbonic  acid  yields  its  carbon,  the  water  its 
hydrogen,  and  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  its  azote.  These  elements 
unite,  organised  matters  form,  and  the  earth  puts  on  its  rich 
carpet  of  verdure. 

It  is,  then,  by  continually  absorbing  a  real  force,  the  light  and 
the  heat  emanating  from  the  sun,  that  plants  perform  their  func- 
tions, and  that  they  produce  this  immense  quantity  of  organised 
or  organic  matter,  pasture  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  And  if  we  add,  that  animals  on  their  part 
produce  heat  and  force  in  consuming  what  the  vegetable  kingdom  *. 
has  pixxluced  and  has  slowly  accumulated,  does  it  not  seem  that 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  these  phenomena,  their  most  general 
formula,  reveals  itself  to  our  sight? 

The  atmosphere  appears  to  us  as  containing  the  primary  sub- 
stances of  all  organisation,  volcanoes  and  storms  as  the  labora- 
tories in  which  were  first  produced  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia  which  life  required  for  its  manifestation  or  its 
multiplication. 

In  aid  of  these  comes  light,  and  developes  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, immense  producer  of  organic  matter :  plants  absorb  the 
chemical  force  which  they  derive  from  the  sun  to  decompose 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia;  as  if  plants  real- 

[  *  "Le  rigjit  animal"  in  the  origiaal;  but  this  is  obvioiuly  an  error. — 
Edit.  PhU.  Mag.] 
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ised  a  reducing  appamtas  superior  to  all  those  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  for  none  of  these  would  decompose  carbonic 
acid  in  the  cold. 

Next  come  animals,  ccmsumers  of  matter  and  producers  of 
heat  and  force,  true  apparatus  for  combustion.  It  is  ia  them, 
undoubtedly,  that  organised  matter  puts  on  its  highest  expres- 
sion. But  it  is  not  without  suffering  from  it  that  it  becomes  the 
instrument  of  sensation  and  of  thouf;ht ;  under  this  influence 
Oi^nised  matter  undergoes  combustion ;  and  in  reproducing 
the  heat  and  the  electricity,  which  produce  our  strength  and 
which  are  the  measure  of  its  power,  these  organised  or  or- 
ganic matters  become  annihilated  in  order  to  return  to  Uie  atmo- 
sphere whence  they  came.  Thus  the  atmosphere  constitutes  the 
mysterious  link  which  binds  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

Vegetables,  then,  absorb  heat,  and  accumulate  matter  which 
they  have  the  power  to  organise. 

Animals,  through  whom  this  organised  matter  only  passes, 
bum  or  consume  it  in  order  to  produce  in  its  aid  the  nest  and 
thediSerent  powers  which  their  movements  turn  to  account- 
Suffer  me,  therefore,  if,  borrowing  from  modern  sciences  an 
llpage  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  bear  comparison  with  these 
gr^t  phenomena,  we  should  liken  the  existing  vegetation 
(trgly  a  storehouse  in  which  animal  life  is  fed,)  to  that  other 
stQt«house  of  carbon  constituted  of  the  ancient  deposits  of  pit- 
coaL  and  which,  burnt  by  the  genius  of  Papin  and  Watt,  also 
prod^ices  carbonic  acid,  water,  heat,  motion ;  one  might  almost 
say  life  and  intelligence. 

In  pur  view,  therefore,  the  vegetable  kingdom  will  constitute 
an  immense  depdi  of  combustible  matter  destined  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  which  the  latter  finds  the 
source  of  the  heat  and  of  the  locomotive  powers  of  which  it 
avails  itself. 

Tliua  we  observe  a  common  tie  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  attnosphere ;  four  elements  in  plants  and  in  animals,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  azote,  and  oxygen;  a  very  small  number  of  forms 
under  which  vegetables  accumulate  them,  and  under  which  ani- 
mals consume  them;  some  very  simple  laws,  which  their  con- 
nexion simplilies  still  more  :  such  would  be  the  picture  of  the 
most  elevated  state  of  organic  chemistry  which  would  result  from 
our  conferences  of  the  present  year. 

You,  like  myself,  have  felt,  that  before  separating  we  have 
need  of  collecting  our  thoughts,  of  fixing  witli  precision  all  the 
facts,  of  bringing  together  and  summing  up  the  opinions  which 
explain  and  develope  these  great  principles ;  lastly,  that  it  was 
useful,  as  regarded  your  future  studies,  to  give  you  in  writing, 
and  in  a  clearer  form,  the  expression  of  these  views,  which 
were  partly  brought  into  existence  under  the  stimulus  of  your 
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presence,  and  consequently  reduced  into  form  with  the  hesitation 
which  so  oflen  accompanies  the  first  enunciation  of  our  thoughts. 

11.  Since  [the  causes  of]  all  the  phenomena  of  life  are  exerted 
upon  matters  which  have  for  their  base  carbon,  hydrocen,  azote, 
oxygen ;  since  these  matters  pass  over  from  the  animal  kingdom 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom  by  intermediary  forms,  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  the  oxide  of  ammonium;  lastly,  since  air  is  the 
source  whence  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  fed,  and  the  reservoir 
in  which  the  animal  kingdom  is  annihilated ;  we  are  led  to  take 
a  rapid  survey  of  these  diSerent  bodies  with  a  special  view  to 
general  physiology. 

Ompotiiioti  ef  Waier. — Water  is  incessantly  formed  and  de- 
composed in  animals  and  plants ;  to  appreciate  what  results  from 
this,  let  us  first  see  how  it  is  composed.  Some  experiments 
fouDded  on  the  direct  combustion  of  hydrogen,  and  in  which  I 
have  produced  more  than  two  pounds  of  artiGcial  water, — ex- 
periments which  are  in  truth  very  difficult  and  very  delicate,  but 
in  which  any  errors  would  be  unimportant  with  regard  to  the 
circumstances  which  we  are  engaged  upon, —  make  it  very  pro- 
bable that  water  is  formed,  in  weight,  of  I  part  hydrogen,  and 
8  parts  oxygen,  and  that  these  whole  and  simple  numbers  express 
the  true  relation  according  to  which  these  two  elements  combine 
to  form  water. 

As  substances  always  present  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the 
chemist  by  molecules,  as  he  always  endeavours  to  connect  in  his 
thoughts,  with  the  name  of  each  substance,  the  weight  of  the 
molecule,  the  simplicity  of  this  relation  is  not  unimportant 

In  fact,  each  molecule  of  water  being  formed  of  one  molecule 
of  hydrogen  and  one  molecule  of  oxygen,  we  arrive  at  these 
simple  numbers,  which  cannot  be  forgotten. 

A  molecule  of  hydromn  weighs  1 ;  a  molecule  of  oxygen 
weighs  8 ;  and  a  molecule  of  water  weighs  9. 

Composition  «^  Carbonic  Acid,  — Carhomc  acid  keeps  inces- 
santly forming  in  animals,  and  is  continually  undergoing  decom- 
position in  plants ;  its  composition,  therefore,  deserves  a  special 
notice  in  its  turn. 

Now  carlxmic  acid,  like  water,  is  represented  by  the  most 
simple  numbers.  Experiments  founded  on  the  direct  combustion 
of  the  diamond,  and  on  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid,  have 
proved  to  me  that  this  acid  is  formed  of  the  combination  of 
6  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  and  16  {larts  by  weight  of  oxygen. 

We  are  therefore  led  to  represent  carbonic  acid  as  being 
formed  of  one  molecule  of  carbon  weighing  6,  and  two  molecules 
of  oxygen  weighing  16,  which  constitute  one  molecule  of  car- 
bonic acid  weighing  22. 

Con^osilion  of  ^)nmo»iii.~- Lastly,  ammonia,  in  its  turn, 
seems  formed  in  whole  numbers  of  3  parts  of  hydrogen  and  14 
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of  azote,  which  may  be  represented  by  S  molecules  of  hydrogen 
weighing  5*  and  by  1  molecule  of  azote  weighing  14. 

Thus,  as  if  the  better  to  show  all  her  power,  nature  operates, 
in  the  business  of  organisation,  upon  a  very  small  number  only 
of  elements  combined  in  the  most  simple  proportions. 

The  atomic  system  of  the  physiologist  revolves  on  these  four  . 
numbers :  1,  6,  7,  8.  1  is  the  molecule  of  hydrogen ;  6,  that  of 
carbon;  7,  or  twice  7,  i.e.  14,  that  of  azote;  8,  that  of  oxygen. 

These  numbers  should  always  be  associated  with  these  names, 
because  for  the  chemist  there  can  exist  no  abstract  hydrogen, 
nor  carbon,  nor  azote,  nor  oxygen.  They  are  beings  in  tneir 
reality  which  he  has  always  in  view ;  it  is  of  their  molecules  that 
he  always  speaks;  and  to  !iim  the  word  hydrogen  depicts  a 
molecule  which  weighs  1 ;  the  word  carbon,  a  molecule  which 
weighs  6;  and  the  word  oxygen,  a  molecule  which  weighs  8. 

Composition  i^  the  Air, — ^Does  atmospheric  air,  which  per- 
forms so  great  a  part  in  organic  nature,  also  possess  as  simple  a 
composition  as  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  ?  This  is  the 
question  which  M.  Boussingault  and  I  have  recently  been 
studying.  Now,  we  have  found  that,  as  the  greater  number  of 
chemists  have  thought,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Prout 
to  whom  chemistry  owes  so  many  ingenious  views,  air  Is  a 
mixture,  a  true  mixture. 

In  weight,  air  contains  2,300  of  oxygen  for  7,700  of  azote;  in 
volume,  208  of  the  first  for  792  of  the  second.  The  air,  besides, 
contains  from  4  to  6  10,000ths  of  carbonic  acid  in  volume, 
whether  it  be  taken  at  Paris  or  in  the  country.  Ordinarily,  it 
contains  4  10,000ths.  Moreover,  it  contains  a  nearly  equal 
quantity  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  which  is  called  marsh 
gas,  and  which  stagnant  waters  disengage  perpetually. 

We  do  not  speak  of  aqueous  viqjour,  which  is  so  variable; 
of  oxide  of  ammonium  and  of  nitric  acid,  whicli  can  only  have 
a  momentary  existence  in  the  air  because  of  their  solubility  in 
water. 

The  air,  then,  is  constituted  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  azote, 
carbonic  acid,  and  marsh  gas. 

The  carbonic  acid  in  it  varies,  and  indeed  greatly,  since  the 
differences  in  it  extend  almost  from  the  simple  to  the  double, 
from  4  to  6  10,OOOths.  May  this  not  be  a  proof  that  plants 
take  from  the  aic  this  cnrbonlc  acid,  and  that  animals  take  back 
a  part  from  it  ?  in  a  word,  may  uot  this  be  a  proof  of  that  equi- 
librium of  the  elements  of  the  air  attributed  to  the  inverse  ac- 
tions which  animals  and  plants  produce  upon  it? 

It  has,  indeed,  been  long  since  remarked,  animals  borrow 
from  the  air  its  oxygen,  and  give  to  it  carbonic  acid;  plants,  in 
their  turn,  decompose  this  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  fix  its  car- 
bon and  restore  its  x>xygen  to  the  air. 

As  animals  breathe  continually ;  as  plants  breathe  under  the 
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solar  influence  only ;  as  in  winter  the  earth  is  stript,  whilst  in 
summer  it  is  covered  with  verdure ,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  air  must  transfer  all  these  influences  into  its  constitution. 

Carbonic  acid  should  augment  hy  night  and  diminish  hy  day. 
Oxygen,  in  its  turn,  should  follow  an  inverse  progress. 

Carbonic  acid  should  also  follow  the  course  of  the  seasons, 
and  oxygen  obey  the  same  law. 

All  this  is  true,  without  doubt,  and  quite  perceptible  as  to  a 
portion  of  air  limited  and  confined  under  a  jar ;  but,  in  the  mass 
of  the  atmosphere,  all  these  local  variations  blend  and  disappear. 
Accumulated  centuries  are  requisite  in  order  effectually  to  put  in 
action  this  balance  of  the  two  kingdoms,  with  regard  to  tho 
compotdtion  of  air;  we  are  then  very  far  from  those  daily  or 
yearly  variadons,  which  we  had  been  apt  to  look  upon  as  being 
as  easy  to  observe  as  to  foresee.  With  regard  to  oxygen,  cal- 
culation shows  that,  exaggerating  all  the  data,  not  less  than 
800,000  years  would  be  required  for  the  animals  living  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth  to  consume  it  entirely. 

Consequently,  if  we  suppose  that  an  analysis  of  the  air  had 
been  made  in  1800,  and  that  during  the  entire  century  plants 
had  ceased  to  perform  their  functions  on  the  surface  of  the  whole 
globe,  the  animals  at  the  same  time  all  continuing  lo  live,  the 
analysts  in  1900  would  And  the  oxygen  of  the  air  diminished  by 
l-80D0th  of  its  weight,  a  quantity  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  most  delicate  methods  of  observation,  and  which,  assuredly, 
would  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  life  of  animals  or  plants. 

As  to  this,  then,  we  cannot  be  deceived  ,*  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  is  consumed  by  animals,  who  convert  it  into  water  and  car- 
bonic acid;  it  is  restored  by  plants,  which  decompose  these  two 
bodies. 

But  nature  bos  arranged  everything  so  that  the  store  of  air 
should  be  such  with  relation  to  the  consumption  of  animals,  that 
the  want  of  the  intervention  of  plants -for  the  puriBcauon  of  the 
air  should  not  be  felt  until  centuries  have  elapsed. 

The  air  which  surrounds  us  weighs  as  much  as  £81,000  cubic 
kilometres  of  copper ;  its  oxygen  weighs  as  much  as  134,000  of 
these  same  cubes.  Supposing  the  earth  ))eopled  with  a  thousand 
millions  of  men,  nnil  estimating  the  atiinuil  population  at  a  quan- 
tity equivalent  to  three  thousand  millions  of  men,  we  should  find 
that  these  quantities  united  consume  in  a  century  only  a  weight  of 
oxygen  e(]ual  to  15  or  16  cubic  kilometres  of  copper,  whilst  the 
air  conlains  134,000  of  it  It  would  require  10,000  years  for  all 
these  men  to  produce  a  perceptible  effiict  upon  the  eudiometer 
of  Volta,  even  supposing  vegetable  life  annihilated  during  all  this 
time. 

Id  regard  to  the  permanence  of  tlte  composition  of  air,  we 
may  say  with  all  confidence  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
which  it  contaiits  is  secured  for  many  centuries,  even  reckoning 
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for  nothing  the  influence  of  vegetables,  and  that,  nevertheless, 
these  restore  oxygen  to  it  incessantly  in  quantity  at  least  equal 
to  that  it  loses,  and  perhaps  more ;  for  vegetables  live  just  as 
much  at  the  expense  of  the  carbonic  acid  furnished  by  volcanoes, 
as  at  the  expense  of  the  carbcHiic  acid  furnished  by  animals  them- 
selves. It  is  not  then  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air  that 
these  breathe,  that  vegetables  are  especially  necessary  to  anrmals; 
it  is,  above  all,  to  furnish  them,  incessantly,  with  organic  matter 
quite  ready  for  assimilation ;  organic  matter,  whicn  they  may 
bunt  to  their  advantage. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  service  necessary,  without  doubt,  but 
BO  remote,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  rect^nised,  which  v^etables 
render  us,  in  purifying  the  air  which  we  consume.  There  is 
anoUier  service  so  immediate,  that  if,  during  a  single  year,  it 
were  to  fail  ua,  the  earth  would  be  depopulated ;  it  is  that  which 
these  same  vegetables  render  us  by  preparing  our  nutriment, 
and  that  of  all  the  animal  kingdom.  In  this,  especially,  is  foimd 
the  chain  that  binds  leather  the  two  kingdoms.  Annihilate 
plants,  and  the  animals  all  perish  of  a  dreadful  famine ;  organic 
nature  itself  entirely  disappears  with  them  in  a  few  seasons. 

We  have,  however,  said  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
varies  fi-om  *  to  6  ]0,000ths.  These  variations  are  very  frequent, 
and  very  easy  to  observe.  Is  not  this  a  phenomenon  reproach- 
ing (he  influence  of  animals  who  introduce  this  acid  into  the  air^ 
and  that  of  vegetables  which  deprive  it  of  it  ? 

No;  this  phenomenon,  you  are  aware,  is  a  simple  meteor* 
ological  phenomenon.  It  is  with  carbonic  acid  as  with  aqueous 
vapour,  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  to  become  con- 
densed elsewhere,  fall  again  in  rain,  and  be  reproduced  under 
the  form  of  vapour.  This  water,  which  is  condensed  and  failS) 
dissolves,  and  carries  with  it  carbonic  ncid;  this  water,  which 
evaporates,  yields  up  this  same  gas  to  the  air. 

A  great  meteorolcwical  interest  would  attach  to  the  observation 
of  the  variarions  of  the  hygrometer,  and  those  of  the  seasons,  or 
of  the  state  of  the  sky  with  the  variations  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air;  but  hitherto  all  tends  to  show  that  these  rapid 
variations  constitute  a  simple  meteorological  event,  and  not,  as 
had  been  thought,  a  physiological  event,  which,  singly  con- 
sidered, would  infallibly  produce  variations  intiiiitely  slower 
than  those  which  are,  in  fact,  observed  as  muoli  in  towns  as  in 
the  country  itself. 

Thus  the  air  is  an  immense  reservoir,  whence  plants  may  for 
a  long  time  derive  all  the  carbonic  acid  nece&sary  for  their 
wants ;  where  animals,  during  a  much  longer  time  still,  will 
And  all  the  oxygen  that  they  can  consume.  It  is  also  from  the 
atmosphere  that  plants  derive  their  azote,  whether  directfy  or 
indirectly :  it  is  there  that  animals  Anally  restore  it. 
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The  atmosphere  is,  therefore,  b  mixture  which  unceasinf^ly 
receives  and  supplies  oxygen,  azote,  or  carbonic  acid,  by  meaiia 
of  a  thousand  exchanges  of  which  it  is  now  easy  to  form  a  just 
idea,  and  the  details  m  which  a  rapid  analysis  wilt  now  enable 
us  to  appreciate. 

iTa  be  conaitutd.) 


Art.  II.     On  the  Evils  of  indiieriminaUly  vmlering  Plants  in  Pott 
immediaUli/  afier  being  shifted.     By  N.  M.  T. 

To  insert  cuttings  of  plants,  particularly  those  of  a  soft-wooded 
or  succulent  nature,  mto  moist  materials,  before  the  wounds 
made  in  preparing  them  are  healed  over,  is  often  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  from  the  moisture  finding  its  way  into  the 
pores  of  the  plant,  thereby  causing  putrefaction  and  decay. 

Now  the  woody  parts  of  planM,  being  more  consolidated  and 
less  porous  than  their  roots,  are  altt^ther  less  calculated  to 
imbibe  an  undue  portion  of  moisture,  yet  we  find  that  even  these 
do  so  to  a  most  injurious  extent,  and  therefore  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  roots  mutilated  and  placed  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances would  have  a  greater  chance,  from  their  peculiar 
organisation,  to  suSer  from  such  a  cause ;  nor  can  there  remain 
a  doubt  that  they  do  so.  This  points  out  as  most  injudiciousi 
the  practice  of  turning  plants  out  of  their  pots,  reducing  their 
bolls,  as  the  case  may  be,  thereby  lacerating  every  fibre,  and 
placing  every  rootlet  in  a  wo'rse  position  than  a  cutting,  and 
then  finishing  the  operation  by  giving  a  good  drenching  of  water, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  must  make  dire  havoc  among 
the  previously  reduced  channels  by  which  the  plant  receives  its 

Such  is,  in  a  ^-eat  measure,  the  cause  of  delicate  plants  suf- 
fering so  much  from  shifiing,  of  the  check  they  receive  unless 
the  operation  be  carefully  performed,  and  consequent  loss  of 
tJme  in  recovering  from  its  effects.  Still  this  is  an  every-day  prac- 
tice, that  has  descended  to  us  hallowed  by  the  custom  of  ages, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities.  Who  ever  heard  of 
directions  for  shtliiiig  or  potting  plants  that  did  not  end  thus  ? — 
**  Give  the  whole  a  good  watering,  to  settle  the  mould  in  the 
pots,  and  the  operation  is  completed." 

After  shifting  or  transplanting  plants  in  dry  hot  weather, 
when  an  arid  atmosphere  causes,  by  excessive  evaporation,  an  un- 
usual drain  upon  the  roots,  the  necessity  of  a  supply  of  water 
will  soon  become  apparent;  and  administering  it  under  such  cir- 
cumstances isless  injurious  than  under  any  other,  from  the  activity 
maintained  in  every  part  of  the  plant  rendering  stagnation  an 
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unlikely  occurrence.  But  even  then,  when  practicable,  it  is 
better  to  confine  them  in  b  close  moist  atmosphere,  which,  with 
water  over  head,  and  shade,  will  enable  them  to  exist  through 
the  medium  of  the  leaves  until  growing  has  commenced,  and  the 
roots  are  in  a  condition  to  receive,  without  injury,  the  necessary 
supply. 

It  18,  however,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  heat,  vegetation 
languid,  and  a  corresponding  danger  from  excess  of  moisture, 
that  such  precaution  is  most  required,  and  the  contrary  practice 
most  hurtful.  Among  seedlings  of  tender  sorts  the  mortality 
from  such  mal-treatment  is  truly  great;  and,  when  the  impossi- 
bility of  transplanting  such  without  in  some  shape  huiting  their 
few  and  almost  unformed  spongioles,  scarcely  more  consolidated 
than  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  so  thoughtlessly  immersed,  is 
considered,  their  certain  destruction  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Tlie  advantages  these  derive  from  the  treatment  described  led 
me  first  to  examine  more  closely  what  I  deem  a  matter  of  much 
importance. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  for  the  present,  I  may  here  add 
that  the  injury  inflicted  by  such  treatment  is  not  confined  to  the 
plants  alone,  the  soil  also  is  ofttimes  irreparably  injured.  It 
has  been  placed  between  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  the  root-bound 
ball  containing  the  plant,  where,  being  in  a  comparatively  loose 
state,  it  receives  the  whole  of  the  water  that  is  considered  suffi- 
cient to  moisten  the  whole  mass ;  as,  where  there  is  so  little 
resistance,  it  is  as  effectually  repelled  by  the  dry  ball  as  by  the 
sides  of  the  pot.  This  reduces  what  has  been  added  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  puddle,  and  in  this  state  It  stands  a  good  chance  of 
being  baked  as  hard  as  a  brick :  at  all  events,  it  has  been  totally 
unfitted  to  aflbrd  that  nourishment  to  the  plant  it  otherwise 
would  have  done.  Such  consequences  may  be  avoided  by  ap- 
plying moisture  gradually :  but  if  some  time  is  allowed  to  elapse 
there  is  not  bo  much  to  fear,  even  from  the  usual  soaking,  as 
the  old  and  new  materials  must  in  the  interim  have  become 
equally  dry ;  a  state,  let  it  be  remembered,  indispensable  to  the 
thorough  incoiporation  of  such  materials. 

Folkestone,  Oct.  20.  1641. 


AaT.  II.I  Notices  of  some  new  or  rare  Hardy  or  Half-kardif  Treet 
and  Shrubs  in  the  Nursery  of  Messrs.  RottUon  of  Tooling'  By 
John  Scott. 

Br  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Rollison,  I  am  enabled  to 
forward  to  you  specimens  of  some  rare  and  little  known  shrubs, 
consisting  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  species,  recently  introduced 
to,  and  propagated  in,  this  nursery. 
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Sam itHcui^^CEx,  —  Clematis  califomica?  A  apecies  appa- 
rently related  to  C.  florida. 

Wivtera'ce^, — Illicium  religibsum  Sieb.  ?  Introduced  ia 
]S4>I,  but  from  whence  is  uncertain.  Leavea  alternate,  ovate, 
smooth,  entire,  thick.  Flowers  white,  large,  produced  from  the 
axils  or  the  leaves,  and  resembling  those  of  Eug^nta  austrilis, 
but  much  larger.  A  fine  lialf-liardy  evergreen,  easily  graded  on 
I.  florid  ^num. 

yi.KGSOLiA'CBX. — MagnbCw  h^nda  Hort  A  pretty  dwarf 
deciduous  species,  fit  for  a  wall  in  a  small  garden.  Obviously 
closely  allied  to  M.  purpilrea. 

M.  grandifldra  var.  H&micus  Hort.  A  Continental  variety, 
raised  between  M.  grandifl6ra  exoni^nsis  and  M.  fuscato.  Very 
scarce.     Hardy. 

BEEBEhfDE^. — Berberis.  Several  species  have  come  up 
from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Royle,  but  of  which  it  is  yet 
Impossible  to  give  any  proper  description. 

Cappabida*ce«. — Isdmeris  califdmica.  (I.arborea^fttf,  Tor- 
rey  and  Gray's  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  124. ;  BoL  Mag.,  n.  ser.  t.  S8*2.) 
Said  to  be  a  handsome  plant,  fitted  for  a  wall,  with  slight  pro- 
tection. 

Hyferica'ce^. — Hypericum  Tonnarinifolium  Lam.Dict.  Tor. 
and  Gray,  vol.  i.  p.  159.  A  pretty  narrow-leaved  species,  from 
Kentucky,  proper  for  a  wall. 

AtsvaA'nEit.  —  yitis  pat'vifolia  Royle's  Illust.  p.  145.  A 
very  curious  species  of  vine,  from  elevated  situations  in  the  Hima- 
layas, with  exceedingly  small  leaves  for  the  family  to  which  it 
belongs.  Calculated  for  a  miniature  arboretum.  Introduced  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  likely  to  prove  a  useful  addition  to  our 
climbers. 

V.  heteroph^Ua  Sieb.  F  A  beautirul  and  very  desirable  climber, 
from  Japan,  with  variegated  leaves.     Introduced  here  in  1841. 

AQVivoiAt^czm.  —  I  lex  latifolia  Hort.  A  fine  species,  with 
very  large  oval  leaves,  introduced  from  the  Continent  in  1841. 
I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  it  is  hardy.  There  is  another 
species,  called  /.  /aurifJtlia,  in  cultivation  in  the  nurseries:  I  have 
not  seen  it;  but,  from  description,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  the 
same  as  the  above, 

LEoOHiNO^as.  —  Sophoragrani^^j^i?  Introduced  in  1841, 
from  the  Continent.  It  will  prove  a  good  plant  for  the  con- 
servative wall. 

Indig^era  nepalAtsis?.  A  free-growing  shrub,  and  appa- 
rently nardy. 

Kermedy&  spUndens  Bot.  Reg.  Tliis  plant  is  very  hardy,  and, 
I  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  conservative  wall, 
with  slight  protection,  or  perhaps  without  any. 
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AMYattu'Livtm.  —  'Primus  Mi^m«  SieA.  ?  Japan  ?  I  do  not 
know  any  particulars  of  this  species ;  the  plants  here  are  yet  too 
small  for  me  to  be  able  to  say  any  thing  about  it.  It  appears  to 
me  to  belong  to  C6nuus,  section  i'adi. 

Cirasm  Lauroc&asus  Lois.  var.  aSlchka  and  Emereili  (?), 
These  are  varieties  of  the  common  laurel,  received  from  Belgium 
in  1841. 

Sns.x.A'cKS.. — Spira'a/isia  L,\ndy.{Gnrd.Mag.,  1 840,  p.  593.) 
end  Stevesii  Hort,  are  both  good  shrubs,  especially  the  first. 

iJosACEf.  —  Ru&Uit  lasiocirpus  Royle  Illust.  p.  203.  A 
free-growing  hardy  species  from  the  Himalayas,  which  bears  a 
grateful  fruit. 

Crata'giu  VyracitUha.  K  variety  with  whit«  fruit,  in  every 
other  respect  like  the  specie:). 

Cratagus  sp.  A  species  from  the  Himalayas,  belonging  to 
the  Pyracantha  section,  evergreen,  and  no  doubt  hardy.  The 
late  frosts  do  not  appear  to  have  in  the  least  degree  afFected  it. 

PoMA'cEA  —  Cotone&sler  denticvliUa  ?  Kunth.  H.-  et  B. 
N.  Oen.  Am.,  6.  t.  566. ;  Arb.  Brit.,  abridged  edit.,  fig.  741 .  A 
very  pretty  species  with  roundish  obcordate  leaves,  pubescent 
underneath,  and  glabrous  above.  A  very  distinct  species,  allied 
to  C.  nummul&ria  Undl.,  and  quite  hardy. 

Grossula^cex.  —  Ribes  Menziesii  ?  Nearly  allied  to  R. 
speci6sum  by  its  leaves  and  spines.  I  have  not  seen  the  flowers 
(See  Arb.  Brit.,  abridged  ed.,   p.  475.  fig.  855.) 

Aralia^ejb.  —  Armia  jap6nica.  A  fine  plant.  See  Arb. 
Brit.  abr.  ed.  p.  1 108.  fig.  2093. 

Sambv^c&x. — Vibirmat  Awafilki  Sieb.  ?  ( V,  jap6nicum  Hort.) 
As  this  plant  agrees  in  many  respects  with  the  Ccffea  mono- 
sperma  of  Hook,  et  Am.,  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  may  not 
be  the  same,  as  I  have  never  seen  the  flowers  or  the  seeds. 
Leaves  opposite,  shining,  ovate,  somewhat  waved  on  the  mar- 
gin. A  beautiful  evergreen,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  prove 
quite  liardy.  Tfaeru  is  a  plant  here  out  of  doors,  from  which  I 
took  the  specimen  sent.  There  is  no  doubt  this  will  find  its 
way  into  every  collection  very  soon.  Easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tinfrs  at  any  season. 

V.  sinense  Zeyh.  Whether  this  may  not  be  the  C^ea  mono- 
sp^rnia,  I  am  unable  to  determine,  but  it  answers  the  description 
better,  and  I  incline  to  think  it  is.  Leaves  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, subd  en  tate,  opposite;  margins  subreflexed.  Although  this 
is  not  such  a  fine  shrub  as  the  fast,  yet  it  deserves  a  prominent 
place  in  every  collection.  A  hardy  evergreen,  easily  prc^Higated 
by  cuttings  at  any  season. 

V.  MuIUha  Ham.  Royle  Illust.,  p.  2S6.  (Synon.  V.  stelluU- 
tum  IValf.)  Leaves  rotund,  subrugose,  bluntly  dentate,  woolly 
beneath.     A  shrub  from  elevated  situations  in   the  Himalayas, 
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wbere  the  fruit  is  eaten.     Nearly  allied  to  V.  codniRillB  Z>.  Don. 
A  very  desirable  species,  and  very  likely  tv  prove  quite  bardy. 

V.  j^gttLF^a  Royle^  Leaves  opposite,  trilobate,  subserrate. 
A  very  curious  dwarf  deciduous  Bhrub,  from  1  fu  to  I  (t.  6  in,  in 
heigbt;  native  of  the  Himalayas.  A  most  desirable  plant  to 
represent  the  section  (/pulus  in  a  miniature  arboretum.  Quite 
hardy.  Sent  two  or  three  years  ago  to  the  Tooting  Nursery,  by 
Dr.  Royle. 

iAsui'neje. —  Jasmiftum  ckrysinthum  Royle  Illust.  p.  266. 
A  species  from  the  Himalayas,  nearly  allied  to  J,  humile,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  hardy  as  that  species.  A  very  free  grower, 
and  (?)  evergreen.  Dr.  Rovle  states  that  it  is  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  along  with  J.  granaifl6rum. 

Erkacex.  —  A'rbu/its.  A  species  received  fipoin  the  Conti- 
n«it  in  1841.  A  beautiful  plant,  with  ovate-lanceolate,  glaucous, 
finely  serrated  leaves.  Should  this  species  prove  hardy,  it  will 
be  the  most  ornamental  of  all  our  arbutuses.  Propagated  by 
grafUng  upon  A.  EAiedo. 

A'routus.  A  species  from  Mexico.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
this  will  prove  a  truly  hardy  species,  perhaps  belonging  to 
Fern^llya. 

ScROPHULABiA^CEA.  — '  Paulowtiia  imperidlis  Sieb.  Arb.  Brit., 
abr.  ed.,  p.  671.  figs,  1307-B.  This  magnificent  tree  has  just 
arrived  in  this  nursery.  Nothing  can  be  finer  tban  the  appear- 
ance of  the  young  plants,  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  justice  to 
s  description  of  so  splendid  an  addition  to  the  British  arbore- 
tum. Messrs,  Rollison  have  in  their  possession  a  leaf  equal  in 
size  to  those  of  Myatt's  Victoria  rhubarb,  but  which  is  only  half 
the  size  of  some  other  leaves  that  were  upon  the  tree  from 
which  this  was  taken.  My  informant  tells  me  that  he  saw  some 
plants  that  had  made  shouts  14  (I  long  in  the  course  of  the  past 
summer ;  and  he  adds  that  they  had  leaves  upon  them  3  ft.  in 
diameter.  How  any  one  could  substitute  for  this  tree  the  Ca- 
tdlpa  syritigafb\i&  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know ;  hut,  according  to 
some  observations  in  the  Gard.  Chroii.,  vol.  i.  p.  701,,  such  seems 
to  have  been  the  case.  To  prevent  such  unfair  proceedings 
(which  DO  respectable  nurserymflu  would  have  recourse  to),  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  although  the  leaves  of  Paul6wDia, 
when  the  tree  is  planted  out,  become  of  an  amazing  size,  espe- 
cially for  the  two  or  three  first  years  (for  they  afterwards  Mcome 
less,  as  the  tree  becomes  less  rapid  in  its  growth),  yet,  when 
confined  in  a  pot,  the  plant  produces  leaves,  some  of  them  very 
small,  varying  from  Sin.  to  12 in.  in  diameter.  But,  even  in 
this  state,  they  are  easily  recognised,  the  shoots  beingmuch  more 
hairy  on  the  young  wood  than  those  of  the  Cat&lpa,  The  leaves  of 
Pauldwni'a  are  also  deeply  serrated,  and  slightly  ciliated ;  whilst 
tliose  of  Catdlpa  are  not  so.     Indeed,  the  differences  between 
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the  two  plants  are  so  striking,  that  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  the 
Cat&lpa  need  be  deceived  by  it.  Any  one  doubting  the  size  of 
the  leaves  of  Paulownta  may,  bv  paying  a  vbit  to  the  Messrs. 
Rollison,  at  Tooting,  have  their  aoubts  dispelled.  They  have  a 
leaf  for  public  examination. 

Mr.  Poxton,  in  the  Gard,  Ckron.,  vol.  t.  p.  71S.,  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  it  will  not  prove  hardy  in  this  country,  because 
of  its  rapid  growth.  But  we  have  instances  of  other  rapid- 
growing  trees  resisting  our  winters,  such  as  elder,  which  in  a 
young  state  makes  shoots  sometimes  1 2  ft.  long,  yet  it  is  not 
much  hurt  by  our  winters ;  and  the  near  ally  of  Pau16wnia,  the 
Cat&lpa,  I  have  often  seen  produce  shoots  6  fl.  to  8  ft.  long;  of 
course  these  had  their  tips  killed.  The  same  would,  or  might, 
happen  to  Paul^wnia ;  but  the  tree  as  it  advanced  in  growth 
would  eventually  produce  less  and  less  vigorous  shoots,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  would  resist  our  severest  colds. 

From  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Newman,  I  learn  that  the 
plants  of  PauI6wn/a  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  have  stood  unpro- 
tected. One  which  was  planted  out  whilst  X  lived  in  the 
garden  stood  the  winter  of  1838—9  without  any  covering,  and  I 
am  told  it  has  now  attained  the  height  of  20  ii.,  producing  leaves 
2  ft.  in  diameter.  Those  at  the  Trianon  are  much  more  rapid 
in  their  growth,  having  made  shoots  from  18ft.  to  lift,  long 
this  year;  the  soil  there  being  much  better  than  it  is  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  That  it  will  ultimately  become,  by  its 
foliage,  a  "striking  feature"  in  our  landscape  scenery,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  doubt.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots  put  into  thumb  pots,  under  a  band-light :  those  put  in 
here  in  the  end  of  October  are  now  commencing  to  push,  and 
by  May  will  make  fine  planls. 

Vroty.a^'CEM. — Qu&dnn  heteroph^Ua  R,  et  P.  FI.  Per.  1.  t.  99. 
f.  b.  (Syn.  GuaAna  ^vellana  Mol^  Chile.  Leaves  pinnate. 
Leaflets  ovate  acute,  sulKymaeform,  sharply  toothed,  terminal, 
one  often  trilobate.  Altogether  a  beautiful  shrub  for  a  con- 
servative wall  with  slight  protection.  A  plant  here,  planted 
against  a  south  wall,  has  not  had  the  youngest  leaves  in  the 
slightest  degree  hurt,  although  the  thermometer  stood  this 
morning  (Nov.  17.  1811]  as  low  as  24°  Fab r.,  and  it  has  had 
the  sun  shining  directly  against  it  nearly  all  day.  Easily  pro- 
pamited  by  cuttings  put  in,  under  a  hand-light,  at  any  season. 

Plumbagi'nex. — Stdtice  monopitata.  Good  for  a  conserva- 
tive wall  with  protection. 

EvvHOKi&iA  CES.  —  Sdpium  hetex^yllum.  A  good  plant  for 
a  conservative  wall  with  protection. 

Cupuli'ferj:.  —  Queiaa  confertifolia  H.  et  B.  Arb.  Brit, 
abr.  ed.,  p.  904.  fig.  1686.  A  fine  hardy  species,  with  long 
rugose  entire  leaves,  wavy  at  the  margins,  which  turn  back. 
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Q.  xalapimis  Humb.  Arb.  Brit.,  abr.  ed.,  p.  898.  fig.  1667. 
Another  fine  species,  with  ovate-lanceoJatc  leaves. 

Q.  gldbra  Tiiaah.,  Aib.  Brit.,  abr.  ed.,  p.  893. ;  Q.  dentdta 
Tliunb.,  ibid.  p.  893. ;  Q.  i-ugbst  Willd.,  ibid.  p.  90i.  fig.  1691. ; 
a  species  from  Assam;  and  another  from  Nepal.  These  fife 
are  very  fine  plants  ;  and  all  of  them,  I  think,  will  live  out  of 
doors  here.  The  first  three  species  have  already  been  proved 
quite  hardy,  both  in  England  and  Franca. 

Tooting  Nursery,  Nov.  17.  1841. 


Art.  IV.     Nolei  upon  Mr.  Scott's  Report.    By  G.  Gordon,  A.L.S. 

[We  scarcely  ever  send  the  communication  of  one  corre- 
spondent to  be  commented  on  by  anolher  before  it  is  pub- 
Ibhed;  but  we  made  an  exception  in  this  case,  wiih  Mr.  Scolt's 
consent,  in  order  that  we  might  get  all  the  inTormation  we  could 
for  the  Sujtplemeaiary  List  to  the  abridged  edition  of  our  Arbo- 
retum  Britannicum,  which  will  be  printed  and  published  before 
the  appearance  of  our  February  Number.] 

Clematis  califdmica.  Probably  a  new  species,  but  a  very 
doubtful  name,  as  I  cannot  find  any  such  name  in  Douglas's 
Cal^-nian  Herbarium^  or  amongst  any  of  his  memorandums  ; 
nor  is  any  such  name  to  be  foimd  in  Steudel's  Noiiienclaior,  or 
in  any  other  modern  catalogue  that  I  have  access  to :  there- 
fore, I  think  it  very  doubtful;  for  generally  when  a  plant  Is 
named  after  a  country,  it  either  is  the  most  common  in  that 
country  or  very  plentiful  there. 

lUicium  religibsam,  or  Skimi  of  the  Japanese,  is  most  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  I.  anis^tum,  with  wnich 
the  people  in  Japan  ornament  their  temples ;  hence  the  specific 
name. 

WUis  heterophf/Ua  is  nearly  related  to  Clssus  anl^rctica,  with 
the  leaves  much  more  jagged,  and  variegated  with  white.  The 
plants  bear  clusters  of  smalt  blue  fruit,  which  are  very  orna- 
mental. It  certainly  must  be  a  species  of  Clssus,  of  slender 
growth,  and  tender ;  probably  it  may  be  the  f  itis  heterophylla  of 
Thunberg,  a  plant  from  Java. 

Tlex  latifolia  is  a  splendid  hardy  evergreen  fi-om  Japan,  which 
should  be  in  every  collection.  [In  the  Epsom  Nursery,  it  is 
quite  hardy,  and  bears  leaves  9  in.  long.] 

Sophbra  grandifiora  ?.  Is  it  not  Edwardsia  grandiflckra,  an  old 
plant? 

Indigdfera  nepaUnsis.  Probably  a  garden  name  applied  to 
one  of  the  numerous  specimens  of  Indigofera  from  the  north  of 
3d  Ser.— 1842.    I.  c 
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India,  where  they  abound.  There  is  frequently  one  roiaed  from 
these  seeds  which  is  much  hardier  than  the  others,  with  rather 
large  bright  rosy-pink  flowers,  which  stood  last  winter  without  any 
protection  in  an  open  border ;  and  Dr.  Royle  says  that  there  are 
many  which  grow  very  high  up  the  hills,  which  should  be  quite 
hardy  in  England. 

Priifluj  Mume  of  Sieboldt  is  a  yellow-fruited  plum  used  br 
the  people  for  pickles,  as  cucumbers  and  walnuts  are  in  England, 
and  producing,  like  the  common  plum  {P.  dom^tica),  many  hun- 
dreds of  varieties ;  therefore,  it  must  be  a  mistake  (or  the  plants 
are  not  true),  to  suppose  this  plum  belongs  to  the  bird-cherry 
section  {C.  Padiis),  which  has  long  bunches  of  small  berries, 
not  at  nil  likely  to  be  used  for  pickles.  This  is  the  dwarf, 
or  weeping,  plum  of  the  Japanese. 

(Urasus  Laurochasus  var.  cdkhica.  Hardly  worth  keeping 
distinct  as  a  variety  of  the  common  laurel,  though  the  leaves  are 
more  pointed. 

Spiraea  ReeveatT  According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  in  Bot.  Reg. 
Mitcel.Si.  1841,  this  is  the  5pir«'a  lanceolaln  of  M.  Cam- 
bassedes,  a  very  desirable  shrub,  with  clusters  of  large  white 
flowers. 

^iibta  lasioe&rpus.  All  the  plants  which  I  have  seen,  or  raised 
myself  from  Indian  seeds,  under  this  name,  are  not  diflerent  from 
/I.  paucifl6rus  (ii.micranthus  j^rJ.  jBri'/,),  a  plant  with  beautifully 
varnished  mahogany- coloured  stems. 

Cratee'gus  rp.  is  certainly  C.  crenulata,  or  the  Himalayan  Pj'- 
racantha,  with  rather  longer  and  narrower  leaves  than  the  com- 
mon Fyracantha,  but  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  It  is  quite 
hanly. 

\ibirmtm  Awafuki  I  have  never  seen ;  but  V.  jap6nicum  oi 
Sprengel  is  a  species  of  C6rnus. 

VMmwa  sinhise,  or  more  properly  V.  odoratissimum,  has  large 
leaves,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  laurel,  and  very 
like  them.  It  is  a  very  old  plant,  and  tender.  There  is  a  varie- 
gated var.  of  it. 

V.  Mullaha.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  distinction 
between  this  and  K  fotinif^lia,  and  I  have  raised  plants  several 
times,  both  from  seeds  received  from  Drs.  Royle  and  Wallich ; 
and  the  plant  pubhshed  in  the  Bat.  Reg,  bore  the  name  Midldha 
until  published  in  that  work  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

V.pygmis'a  1  have  never  seen,  or  heard  of  from  Dr.  Royle ;  but 
there  is  a  V.  pygmee'a  in  some  collections  from  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Lee  of  Hammersmith,  which  is  a  very  dwarf  variety  of 
Guelder  rose,  not  growing  more  than  I  fV.  or  IS  in.  high,  and 
corresponding  with  this  description  exactly. 

Jasminum  chrydnlhum  of  Roxb.  is  the  same  as  J.  revolutnm 
of  Wallich. 
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A'rbutus  sp.  ?  from  Mexico,  may  prove  tolerably  bardy ;  but,  if 
th«  plant  comes  from  Mexico,  it  certainly  cannot  be  a  species  of 
Pern£tty0,  as  hitherto  no  species  of  Pern^Uya  has  been  found 
except  in  Peru,  Chili,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  &c. 

PauldwnM  imperials.  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  distinct 
than  this  andCatdlpa;  and  it  is  a  very  curious  idea,  that,  because 
the  plant  makes  vigorous  shoots  and  has  large  leaves,  it  should 
not  be  hardy.  As  a  set-off  against  such  an  assertion,  1  may  men- 
tion that  AilAntvs  glandulilsa,  which  will  make  extraordinary 
shoots  when  young,  and  has  large  leaves,  is  from  the  same 
country,  and  yet  is  as  hardy  as  any  plant  we  possess. 

QtUrcus  rugosa  is  a  nursery  name  applied  to  the  true  Qu6rcus 
spicata.     (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  636.) 

All  the  other  plants  noticed  by  Mr.  Scott  are  too  well  known 
to  render  necessary  any  further  remarks. 

The  public  are  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  RolUson  and  Mr. 
Scott  for  this  Report,  which,  I  hope,  will  lead  to  others  of  the 
same  kind  by  the  curators  of  botanic  gardens  and  by  nurserymen 
throughout  the  country.  ■^—  Tumham  Greeny  Dec.  ]  84 1 . 


Art.  V.     On  Plantine  to  as  to  combine  Vtiliti/  and  Ornament. 

By  W.  BiLLlNOTON. 

I  HAVE  for  a  long  lime  had  in  contemplation  a  method  to  insure 
a  permanent  undergiowth  of  evergreen  or  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  in  belts,  clumps,  or  other  plantations,  eitlier  near  the 
mansion  or  at  a  distance  from  it;  and  to  serve  also  for  screens, 
blinds,  shelter  and  cover  for  game,  and  to  insure  at  the  same 
time  the  free  growth  of  both  pro6table  and  ornamental  timber 
trees.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  my  plan  in  practice 
about  two  years  ago,  at  Hardwick,  near  Ellesmere,  Salop, 
the  seat  of  Sir  J.  R.  Kynaston,  Bart. ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
observe  that  it  has  been  counteracted,  in  a  great  measure,  there 
and  at  other  places,  by  the  advice  or  suggestions  (I  fii'mly  be- 
lieve) of  agents,  whetlier  attorneys  or  no^  it  mattera  not,  who 
know  but  little  about  it  themselves,  but  who  have  generally 
plans  and  views  of  their  own,  and  say  they  can  do  it  as  well  and 
cheaper  with  their  own  common  labourers,  for  they  perfectly 
understand  it.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall  detail,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  what  I  have  done  at  Hardwick,  with  my  senti- 
menU  thereon. 

What  I  have  done  there  was  for  a  blind  to  hide  a  timber 
yard  very  near  the  mansion  and  principal  entrance.  1  first 
planted  what  I  designed  to  be  the  permanent  trees,  for  blind  as 
well  as  for  ornament,  in  masses,  ibe  plants  of  each  species  by 
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themselves;  the  sorts  were  oaks,  Spanish  chestouts,  and  elms. 
Then  others  of  the  same  kinds,  but  of  a  less  size,  were  planted 
between  them  as  temporBry  plants,  to  effect  an  immediate  blind, 
by  way  of  filling  up  the  spaces  until  the  principal  trees  begin  to 
extend  their  brandies,  when  the  supernumerRry  trees  are  to  be 
taken  out  in  two,  three,  or  four  years,  to  plant  again  as  single 
trees,  or  in  groups,  hedgerows,  or  for  any  other  purpose  for 
which  they  may  be  wanted,  as  they  will  be  suitably  prepared  for 
such  purposes ;  otherwise  they  must  be  cut  down  or  taken  out, 
before  they  injure  the  permanent  trees.  The  other  spaces 
should  be  filled  up  with  beech  and  hornbeam,  which,  when 
headed  down,  generally  retain  their  foliage  through  the  winter 
months,  when  such  thick  cover  is  most  wanted.  Such  plants 
for  undergrowth  I  take  care  to  divest  of  their  leading  upright 
shoots,  at  from  4  to  ti  or  7  feet  high,  according  to  their  ap- 
pearance and  effect  with  the  side  branches  of  the  intended 
permanent  trees.  Divesting  them  of  their  upright  aspiring 
shoots  prevents  iliem  from  getting  up  to  injure  the  permanent 
trees,  and  increases  their  lateral  or  side  branches,  so  as  to  fill 
up  the  blind  and  keep  a  permanent  undergrowth.  Tliis  work 
should  be  attended  to  for  a  few  years,  to  prevent  them  acquiring 
fresh  leaders,  which  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  do. 

At  the  base  of  the  permanent  trees  I  planted  young  hollies, 
eithev  common  or  vari^ated,  for  future  effect,  at  from  I  0:.  to 
2  ft.  from  the  stem,  with  the  head  leaning  towards  it,  to  allow 
for  the  increase  of  the  trunk  or  stem,  as  well  as  to  form  a  surer 
mark  than  any  other  I  could  think  of  to  know  the  permanent 
trees  by.  Then,  round  the  outsides  of  the  belt,  and  occasionally 
in  the  interior,  I  planted  spruce  and  silver  firs,  and  Scotch 
pines,  each  kind  by  themselves  in  groups  or  masses  as  it  were ; 
the  fii's  from  4  to  6  or  7  feet  in  height;  taking  special  care  to 
shorten  the  leading  upright  shoot,  or  break  out  the  central 
leading  bud  of  the  upright  shoot,  at  the  desired  height;  also  to 
shorten  or  break  out  the  central  or  leading  bud  of  the  side 
branches  where  necessary,  to  thicken  the  blind,  and  prevent  them 
getting  out  of  bounds  and  destroying  or  injuring  the  fences. 
The  Scotch  pines  should  be  principalTy  at  or  near  the  outside, 
as  they  do  not  endure  under  the  shade  so  long  as  the  spruce 
and  silver  firs.  In  front  of  this  belt,  viz.  the  side  most  in  view, 
were  planted  various  kinds  of  evergreen,  deciduous,  and  va- 
riegated  dwarfish  flowering  trees  and  shrubs;  at  least  to  be  kept 
dwarf  so  as  not  to  injure  the  effect  of  the  permanent  forest  trees 
in  the  background;  as  well  as  more  effectually  to  iusure  the 
main  object,  an  effectual  permanent  blind,  not  forgetting  em- 
bellishment as  well.  Although  J  have  recommended  beech  and 
hornbeam  for  uiider-cover,  I  would  prefer  common  hollies, 
common  laurels,  rhododendrons,  or  other  suitable  evergreens, 
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which  will  endure  ander  the  drip  and  shade  of  other  trees ;  but 
they  are  of  such  slow  growth  at  first,  and  are,  besides,  dearer, 
and  not  so  easily  procured  as  the  beech  and  hornbesm.  At  any 
rate,  the  evergreens  should  be  planted  at  the  first  making  of  the 

Clantations,  and,  as  they  get  up,  the  beech  and  hornbeam  could 
e  removed,  if  thought  aesirable ;  but,  in  each  case,  attention 
must  be,  for  several  years,  refjularly  paid  to  divesting  them  of 
their  aspiring  shoots,  )ind  occasionally  shortening  some  of  the 
side  branches,  to  prevent  too  much  straggling,  and  to  insure  the 
permanent  undergrowth.  I  will  just  oDserve  that  beech  and 
hornbeam  are  best  adapted,  in  distant  hieh  expose<l  situations, 
for  permanent  undergrowth  in  narrow  belts  or  clumps;  and 
evergreens,  nearer  home,  in  more  sheltered  places. 

By  following  up  this  plan  for  a  few  years,  we  can  insure  a 
permanent  close  and  thick  undergrowth  of  evergreen  or  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  most  beautiful,  picturesque, 
and  profitable  forest  trees,  instead  of  those  unsightly  naked 
plantadons,  open  at  bottom,  with  nearly  valueless  timber  trees, 
so  frequently  to  be  seen ;  and  which  plantations,  with  a  vety 
little  trouble  or  expense,  might  be  made  both  profitable  and 
ornamental  at  the  same  time.  But,  alas  t  gentlemen  do  not  see 
this;  or,  at  least,  they  wilt  not  pursue  it,  too  often,  I  fear,  from 
the  causes  I  have  previously  hinted  at. 

I  couM  say  much  more  on  this  subject,  imd  on  that  of 
pruning  and  training  hedgerow  timber  trees,  but  more  par- 
ticularly single  evergreen  trees,  or  masses  of  evergreen  trees 
in  noblemen's  or  gentlemen's  parks,  with  accompanying  under- 
growth for  shelter  and  protection  to  the  trees.  Such  parks  being 
generally  very  deficient  in  these  respects,  and  having  rather  a 
dreary  effect  in  winter,  without  these  accompanying  embellish- 
ments, when  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  ornamented  with  only 
deciduous  trees.  Such  is  the  case  at  Hawkstone,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  Bart. ;  Powis  Castle,  the  Earl  of  Powis ;  Hard- 
wick,  Sir  J.  R.  Kynaston,  Bart. ;  Sundome  Castle,  A.  W. 
Corbet,  Esq. ;  Porkington,  W.  Ormaby  Gore,  Esq.,  in  this 
neighbourhood:  and  no  doubt  this  is  generally  the  case;  at  least, 
it  is  so  in  most  places  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 
But  it  would  be  too  long  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  in  one 
article,  and  therefore  I  shall  reserve  it  for  a  future  lime,  should 
you  approve  of  my  continuing  the  subject.  [Which  we  do.] 
Underhill,  near  Oswestry,  Oct.  18.  184]. 


Art.  VI.  On  growiitg  the  Tkunhergia.     By  R.  B.  Witsos. 

I  AM  induced  to  lay  before  your  readers  my  melhod  of  growing 

the  Thunbergin,  acting  under  the  impression  that  I  have  been 
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more  than  usually  successful  in  tbe  growth  of  that  plant.  I  had 
a  plant  this  season  7  ft.  in  height,  and  upwards  of  8  ft.  in 
circumference,  which  was  one  entire  mass  of  bloom  from  May 
till  the  end  of  September.  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances as  to  care  and  skilful  cultivation,  any  plant  when  grown 
in  a  pot  maintains  a  habit  entirely  foreign  to  what  it  has  when 
grown  In  tbe  open  ground,  where  its  roots  can  range  at  pleasure, 
with  its  foliage  exposed  to  the  open  air  and  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  Taking  this  into  due  consideration,  it  is  truly  surpris- 
ing to  see  the  degree  of  perfection  so  many  of  our  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  have  arrived  at  within  the  last  few  years. 
Nor  has  the  Thunbergia  been  behind  its  neighbours  in  point  of 
improvement,  both  in  respect  to  culture  and  the  production  tX 
varieties,  and,  when  well  grown,  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  showy  and,  beautiful  of  all  our  siove  plants,  with  its  rich 
deep  foliage,  and  white  or  orange  flowers,  which  form  au  excel- 
lent contrast  with  them. 

I  treat  my  plants  in  the  following  manner : — As  all  the  sorts 
ripen  their  seeds  well,  I  raise  my  plants  from  seeds  every  year. 
They  are  sown  in  48-sized  poU,  in  a  rich  light  soil,  plunging 
them  to  the  rim  in  a  encumber  frame  in  the  beginning  of  F^ 
bruary  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  about  4  in.  high,  they  are  potted 
off  singly  into  48-sized  pots,  in  the  following  compost :  light 
turfy  loam,  black  heath  soil,  good  rotten  hotbed  dung,  equal 
parts,  adding  a  little  leaf  mould.  As  soon  as  the  roots  fill  the 
pot,  the  plant  is  shifted  into  a  16-sized  pot,  and  is  then  topped 
to  cause  it  to  throw  out  lateral  branches,  repotting  it  till  it  has 
acquired  nine  shoots;  and,  when  requisite,  it  is  repotted  into  a 
4-sized  pot,  and  removed  into  a  stove  or  vinery  at  work,  where  a 
trellis  is  made  for  it  in  the  following  manner : — Eight  small  green 
rods  are  placed  round  the  inside  of  the  pot,  6  ft.  long,  and  one 
in  the  centre  7  ft.  long,  a  wire  hoop  being  fastened  round  the  top 
of  the  eight  outside  rods;  and  from  the  lop  of  each  of  these  rods  a 
small  piece  of  twine  or  wire  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  centre 
rod,  thereby  forming  a  dome.  A  shoot  is  fastened  to  each  of 
these  rods,  and  frequendy  stopped,  to  furnish  the  Irellis  com- 
pletely; and,  to  keep  the  plant  vigorous,  all  flower  buds  are 
nipped  off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  until  the  trellis  is  nearly 
covered ;  watering  frequently  with  manure  water.  Of  course  the 
pot  must  be  thoroughly  drained,  which  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  cultivation  of  all  plants  in  pots. 

With  this  treatment  I  have  grown  difierent  varieties  of  the 
Thunbergia,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them  ;  the  leaves 
measuring  in  general  4  in.  in  length  and  S  in.  in  breadth,  and 
the  flowers  l^in.  in  diameter. 

Norton,  Oct.  It.  1841. 
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Art.  VII.     On  the  Culture  qf  ArUtolbehia  irilobtila.     By  W.  Jones. 

In  last  August  I  planted  out,  on  a  south  wall,  a  plant  of  ^riato- 
Idchia  trilobatn,  which  now  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  same,  and  has  flowered  beautiruDy,  and  continues  to  pro- 
duce a  flower  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf;  msny  of  which,  with 
their  long  tail-like  appendages,  are  upwards  of  1  fl.  in  length. 
These  appendages,  and  its  dark  glossy  three-Iobed  leaves,  form 
a  pleasing  contrast  with  two  of  its  rambling  neighbours,  Tro- 
pEe'oIum  adiinciim  and  T.  pentaph;^ilum,  and  it  seems  to  vie 
with  them  in  strength  and  rapid  growth. 

^ristolfichia  trilob^ta  has  borne,  with  equal  impunity,  cold, 
high  wind,  frost,  and  excessive  wet,  up  to  this  time  (Oct  29.). 
If  I  am  able  to  protect  it  during  winter,  it  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  a  wall  of  climbers  next  summer;  but,  should  it 
fail,  I  will  replace  it  in  April  with  a  large  plant  of  the  same 
species  out  of  a  plant-stove,  which  will  flower  until  killed  by  the 
frosts  of  winter ;  for  every  leaf  it  produces  out  of  doors  is  ac- 
companied with  a  flower  in  embryo.  I  root  plants  of  it  in  a 
week  by  merely  pe^ng  down  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  in 
the  corner  of  a  tan-bed.  The  compost  I  grow  it  in  is  equal 
parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  very  old  cow-dung,  with  a  little  sand. 
I  have  on  the  same  wall  b  plant  of  Boussingaljltia  baselloliea,  the 
tubers  of  which  have  stood  the  frosts  of  last  winter  without  any 
kind  of  protecUoQ  whatever:  many  of  them  were  almost  pi-o- 
truding  tiirough  the  ground.  As  Boussingnultia  will  be  strong 
next  season,  1  expect  abundance  of  flowers :  it  is  a  great 
rambler. 

Booterstomt,  Oct.  29.  1841. 


Art.  Vni.    On  groniing  Vinet  in  Pott.     By  W.  A.  L. 

As  the  subject  of  growing  vines  in  pots  has  been  very  freely  dis- 
cussed of  late  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  it  may  appear  super- 
fluous again  to  recur  to  the  subject :  but  as  the  pot  system  has 
its  advantages,  esjiectally  where  a  few  early  grapes  are  wanted 
to  supply  the  dessert  in  April  and  May,  I  hope  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused by  you  and  my  brother  gardeners,  for  again  directing 
their  attention  to  (be  subject.  This  I  am  desirous  of  doing,  as 
much  with  a  view  to  elicit  remarks  and  information  from  tnose 
who  have  successfully  adopted  the  pot  system,  as  to  relate  my 
own  mode  of  practice. 

I  propagate  my  vines  from  eyes  or  buds  in  February,  taken 
from  a  shoot  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  selecting  such  sorts 
or  varieties  as  are  known  to  be  most  approved  by  my  employer, 
aad  put  one  cutting  or  bud  in  a  No.  60  pot.     The  pots  are  then 
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placed  in  a  hotbed  frame,  or  plunged  in  tan  in  the  hot-bouse 
at  about  70°  of  heat ;  after  they  are  well  rooted,  they  require  to 
be  shifted  into  No.  48  pots.  When  the  shoots  are  from  2  ft.\Jo  3  ft. 
in  lensth,  I  give  tbem  their  final  shifting  into  No.  6  pots.  I  eive 
a  good  drainage  to  the  pot,  and  plant  them  low,  so  that,  when 
finished,  the  pot  may  not  be  above  two  thirds  filled  with  compost. 
The  pots  should  now  be  placed  where  they  are  to  remain,  until 
such  time  as  the  vines  have  made  their  full  growth.  The  best 
situation  for  them  is  in  the  front  of  a  forcing-house  for  flowers 
(or  if  a  small  house  could  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  so 
much  the  better) ;  and  if  not  placed  too  close  together,  the  par- 
tial shade  of  the  foliage  during  the  hot  months  of  summer  will 
be  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  pots  should  be  rused about  I5in. 
above  the  hot-water  pipes,  if  the  house  is  heated  by  that  system ; 
or,  if  by  the  common  flue,  lar^e  pans  should  be  placed  under  the 
pots,  and  kept  full  of  water  where  the  fine  is  hottest.  The  near- 
ness of  the  roots  to  the  heated  medium  will  wonderfully  accele- 
rate their  growth  ;  and,  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  airing  and 
watering,  shcHt  joints  and  strong  canes  will  be  the  consequence. 
Care  should  betaken  to  divestthem  of  all  laterals  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  as  this  gives  &  fulness  and  prominence  to  the  buds, 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  obtain. 

When  the  vines  have  grown  of  sufficient  length,  say  from  12  ft. 
to  18  fL,  the  supply  of  water  should  be  gradually  withheld  until 
the  wood  is  comparatively  ripe :  they  should  then  he  removed 
from  the  house,  and  trained  against  a  south  wall,  laying  the  pots 
upon  their  sides,  to  keep  the  roots  dry,  and  covering  the 
pots  with  litter  or  muck.  To  prevent  worms  getting  into  the 
pots,  a  layer  of  dry  lime  covered  with  coal-ashes  should  be 
put  under  them. 

Having  thus  grown  and  ripened  the  wood  of  the  vines,  the 
next  thing  to  ne  attended  to  is  the  preparing  and  pruning 
them  for  forcing,  which  ought  to  be  done  about  four  or  five 
weeks  before  they  are  put  into  the  forcing-house.  Upon  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found  that  the  largest  and  best  buds  are  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  shoot ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  cut  back  to  these 
buds.  It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  the  final  shifUng,  the  pots 
were  only  two  thirds  filled  with  compost,  the  reason  for  which 
was,  that  space  might  be  left  for  coiling  the  vine  round  the  inside 
of  the  pot,  at  the  same  time  divesting  it  of  all  the  buds  except 
8,  10,  or  12,  at  the  end  which  is  to  be  lefl  out  of  the  pot, 
fixing  the  coil  down  with  pegs,  and  then  filling  up  the  pot  with 
compost.  It  will  be  apparent  that  a  great  advantage  is  gained 
by  coiling  the  vine  round  the  pot,  since  by  this  we  preserve  the 
elaborated  sap,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  by  cutting 
back  the  vine  to  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  pot.    We  have  also,  by 
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Utivs  practice,  the  certaintjr  ofhaving  numerous  strong  roots,  after 
tbe  expansion  of  the  leaf,  issuing  from  that  part  which  is  coiled^and 
which  will  very  materially  assist  to  bring  tbe  fruit  to  perfection. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  objection  with  me  to  the  free  adoption  of  Mr. 
Mearn's  coiling  system,  that  so  much  of  the  prepared  sap  should 
be  excited  to  the  production  of  roots,  instead  of  its  natural  desti- 
nation, the  developement  of  the  leaf  and  embryo  bunches  of 
fruit.  A  few  of  the  vines  may  be  put  into  the  forcing-house  in 
December,  and  another  succession  in  January,  at  a  heat  of  70" 
at  night.  It  were  ivell  to  have  a  good  bottom-heat  of  tan, 
which  should  be  frequently  stirred  up,  as  the  moisture  arising 
from  this  source  will  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  a  due 
state  of  humidity,  which  is  so  beneficial  in  the  forcing  of  the 
vine,  and  on  this  the  pots  may  be  placed ;  or,  as  before  re- 
commended, they  may  be  set  above  the  water-pipes  or  Hue,  so  as 
to  diffuse  a  general  warmth  through  the  mass  of  compost  in  the 
pot,  and  to  excite  the  roots  that  they  may  afford  an  abundant 
supply  of  sap  to  the  elongating  of  the  young  wood  and  bundles. 
A  third  set  of  plants  may  remain  against  the  wall,  to  give  a  late 
supply  in  the  autumn.  These  pots  are  to  be  placed  in  an  upright 
position  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  supplied  witli  water. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  nights  in  autumn  is  rather  cool, 
and  white  the  foliage  is  yet  good,  they  are  to  be  removed  into 
the  bouse,  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection.  Before  the  buds  have 
broken,  the  position  of  the  vines  should  be  frequently  changed, 
and  their  shoots  bent  in  various  directions,  to  prevent  the  deter- 
mination of  the  sap  to  two  or  three  buds  only.  By  attending  to 
this,  the  buds  will  all  break  equally,  and  produce  from  one  to 
three  bunches  each ;  but  of  these  one  only  should  be  lefl  to  come 
to  maturitv. 
Jan.  20.  1837. 


Art.  IX.    How  to  plant  and  prune  the  Apple  Tree,  to  at  to  have 
good  Cropi  on  unpropitious  Soiit.     By  R.  T. 

As  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  seems  now  to  engross  the  attention 
of  many  persons,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  a  corner  in  your 
useful  work  lo  give  a  Ittlle  advice  to  some  of  your  readers  on 
the  planting  of  apples.  There  are  but  few  people,  I  believe, 
who  are  not  pleased  with  a  good  crop  of  apples ;  but  there  are 
a  great  many  who  have  been  deterred  from  planting,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  disappointments  they  have  formerly  met  with, 
and  have  set  it  down  for  certain  that  the  soil  of  their  garden  will 
not  grow  apples,  for  they  are  as  sure  to  canker  as  ever  they 
plant  them ;  and. they  cannot  afTord  the  expense  of  making  the 
soil  fit  for  them.     Now,  sir,  I  happen  to  live  in  a  neighbourhood 
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where  there  is  but  little  to  be  found  naturally  besides  clay  or 
gravel,  and  the  ground  is  usually  very  net.  When  I  Brst  came 
here,  we  had  plenty  of  old  apple  trees,  but  very  few  apples. 
We  had  also  some  young  trees ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I 
never  saw  a  crop  on  any  of  them.  Being  fond  of  teeing  good 
apple  trees,  as  soon  as  opportunity  occurred  I  began  to  turn  my 
attention  to  the  subject. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  all  the  trees  previously 
planted  were  on  crab  stocks;  and  I  therefore  determined  on 
planting  none  but  such  as  were  on  paradise  stocks,  as  requiring 
less  room,  making  less  wood,  less  roots,  and  bearing  more  frulL 
I  accordingly  prepared  two  borders,  5  ft.  wide,  by  trenching 
them  as  deep  as  I  had  good  soil,  and  making  a  drain  of  broken 
bricks  to  carry  off  the  water.  I  then  planted  one  row  of  trees 
down  the  centre  of  each  border,  about  8  f^  apart.  For  the  first 
few  years  the  borders  were  dug  and  cropped ;  but,  since  the 
roots  have  occupied  the  principal  part  of  the  ground,  they 
have  not  been  dug,  nor  cropped,  nor  manured  in  any  way,  as  I 
am  a  great  enemy  to  digging  fruit  tree  borders,  which,  perh^s, 
you  may  recollect  from  a  letter  of  mine  which  you  published 
some  years  ago  on  the  evils  of  that  practice. 

But  to  return.  The  trees  were  all  dwarfs,  and  were  pruned 
so  as  to  look  something  like  an  umbrella  turned  bottom  up- 
wards. In  pruning,  I  generally  leave  as  much  young  wood  as 
I  can  at  its  full  lensth,  seldom  shortening  the  shoots  till  they 
are  about  as  high  as  I  can  reach,  by  which  time  they  are  fur- 
uished  with  fruit  and  frutt  spurs  most  of  the  way  up ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  become  too  thick,  I  take  out  the  old  shoots,  and 
bring  up  young  ones.  By  this  means  I  have  now  plenty  of 
apples,  of  first-rate  kinds;  and  their  appearance,  when  in  flower, 
is  beautiful,  being  that  of  a  wall  of  flowers  on  each  side.  It  is 
true  that  all  sorts  will  not  bear  equally  well ;  but,  having  found 
which  do  best,  I  take  up  those  which  do  not  bear,  and  substi- 
tute other  sorts. 

Calculating  that  such  trees  will  not  last  so  long  as  those  on 
crabs  in  a  good  soil,  I  have  planted  others  to  succeed  them, 
which  are  doing  equally  well.  The  first  have  been  planted 
about  fifteen,  the  others  about  eight  years  ;  and  I  feel  confident 
that,  in  most  cases,  apples  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  i  that  is, 
use  those  trees  which  are  on  paradise  slocks;  plant  nearly  on 
the  surface;  do  not  manure  the  ground  unless  very  poor,  wid, 
even  then,  fresh  soil  added  is  preferable ;  do  not  dig  the  borders 
after  the  trees  are  established  ;  let  the  borders  be  well  drained, 
and  use  the  knife  sparingly,  except  to  regulate  the  branches, 
and  shorten  them  when  they  are  about  as  high  as  a  man  can 
reach^  beyond  which  never  allow  them  to  grow. 
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Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botant/, 
Rural  Architecture,  SfC;  lately  publithed,  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

A  CaTALOOVE  of  select  Plant;  groom  and  sold  by  William  May,  at  Hope  Nxa-iery, 
Leemisfi  Lane,  Bedale,  Yorkikm.     Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  IS.     1M1. 

This  catslc^e  appbara  to  contain  most  of  the  uwful  and  new  plants  at 
present  in  cultivation,  arranged  as  Stove  Plants,  t%c[e«,  Oreenhouae  Plant*, 
Pelargoniums,  Calcealariaa  (upwards  of  TO  sorts).  New  ChryBantheniuniB 
from  the  South  of  Spain  (50  lorts),  Camellias  (65  sorts).  Ericas,  Select  and 
showy  hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  New  and  Superb  Stove  Pansies  (above  100 
sorts),  Auriculas,  Select  Polyanthus,  Carnations,  Pinlts,  Rosea,  and  Select 
and  Showy  Hardy  Shrubs  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

All  the  articles  are  priced,  and  as  the  catalogue  is  printed  on  thin  p^)er  it 
may  be  aent  any  where  for  twopence.  We  learn  with  great  pleasure  that  Mr. 
May  has  "  last  year  planted  out  a  collection  of  dwarf  deciduous  flowering 
shrubs,  one  of  each  kind,  and  all  named  according  to  the  Arb.  Brit.  The 
number  of  species  and  varieties  amountina  to  about  4O0,  amongst  which  are 
some  rare  specimenB  of  tree  peony,  berberis,  mahonia,  cytisus,  &c.  They 
are  planted  m  a  piece  of  ground  of  near  a  quarter  of  an  acr^  adjoining  a  main 
walK,  and  are  arranged  according  to  their  lamilies,  <o  far  as  is  practicable  con- 
nstent  with  the  dwarfest-g rowing  varieties  being  placed  fronting  the  main 
walk,  and  rising  to  the  back  to  form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre.  They  have  now 
had  two  seasons'  growth,  and  promise  to  be  very  interesting  and  ornament^. 
A  aufficient  tpace  is  left  between  the  plants,  so  that  they  may  attain  some- 
thing of  their  natural  form  for  at  least  several  years  j  and,  by  a  little  judicious 
pruning,  I  think  they  may  be  kept  so  for  many  years. 

"  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  walk  I  intend  putting  out  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  evergt«en  dwarf  shrubs,  and  to  continue  with  American  or  peat  eanh 
plants ;  and  above,  and  more  in  the  distance,  I  intend  to  plant  all  the  oma- 
meiital.tree*,  climbers,  and  the  pine  and  fir  tribes,  forming  six  distinct  sections, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  whole  may  be  seen  from  this  main  walk,  which  is 
about  800  yards  in  length.  The  idea  was  sugcested  by  your  Ju^cJous  re- 
marks on  such  arrangements  in  ^^Atboretum;  ana  I  have  no  doubt  what  I  have 
done,  and  intend  to  do,  will  be  found  of  great  benefit  to  purchasers  as  well  as 

Calaiegue   q^  Nuriery   Stock,  ctiltiDaled  and  told  by  William  Gregory,  J^nr. 

teryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist,  Ctrenceiter,  Gloucelterthire.     One  sheet,  to 

go  by  post. 

This  is  a  very  ample  catalogue,  and  particularly  rich  in  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  witness  the  species  or  varieties  of  the  following  genera,  vii. 
.4'cer  as,  ^'rbutus  17,  Bhberis  15,  Mahonta  6,  Ctstus  £1,  Clematis  19,  Coto- 
ne&ster  9,  Cratn'gus  55,  PXaaa  46,  &c.  Nothing  gives  us  more  pleasure  than 
to  see  coUectiona  of  this  extent  propa^ted  for  sale  in  different  parts  oF  the 
country.  We  rejoice  also  to  see  additions  to  our  hothouse  and  greenhouse 
plants,  to  Orchides  and  to  CicteK  ;  but  ikr  more  are  we  gratified  by  the  in- 
troduction and  general  diffiision  of  hardy  flowers,  which  can  be  seen  in  every 
road-side  garden,  and  bardy  trees  and  shrubs,  which  may  adorn  the  margin  of 
aplaotation  or  a.  hedgerow,  and  be  seen  and  enjoyed  by  all.  Prices  are  put 
to  all  the  plants  ;  a  most  comitiendable  practice,  as  many  persons  hesitate  to 
give  an  order  "  in  the  dark."  We  are  quite  awnre,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  weak 
plant  may  be  dearly  bou^t  at  a  low  price,  and  a  ^ood  stout  well-rooted  plant 
cheap  at  a  high  price;  still  we  believe  that  low  pnces  will  be  ultimately  found 
best  for  all  partiea, 
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7%e  FnM-Growei'i  Itutntcter  i  being  a  Praetical  Trtatue  ob  Oie  Cvbhatiim  and 
TreattHenl  oj  Frmt  Trrei.  To  tehici  ii  added,  fitU  Ifatmetvmt  for  Foreing, 
witA  a  Lilt  and  Deicriptwe  Account  of  all  the  Sett  Fhat4  culthtded  m  Great 
Btilain  ;  alto  Directiotufor  Holhouie  BuUdmgi,  witA  the  noil  approved  Model 
of  heating  by  Fire  and  Hot-Water,  By  George  Blin.  Sto,  pp.  318.  Londda, 
1841. 

A  pneUcal  work,  which  u  auch  may  be  dapended  on  u  &r  m  it  goo. 
Tlie  omiMion  of  seTeral  of  the  new  pe«n,  the  glout  morcean,  for  exu>^>le, 
while  the  green  chUel  is  retained,  and  other  fruits,  is  a  proof  to  m  that  the 
author  writes  only  from  his  own  experience.  We  shall  quote  what  he  taya 
on  tving  of  Kralbi  in  the  London  nurseries,  and  also  bu  direclioos  for  makmg 
oiled-paper  frames  for  growing  melons. 
Uving  gi 
considei 
:  his  bast  or  matting  cut  In  lengths  about  one  foot  and  a 


oiled-poper  frames  for  growing  melons. 

"  l^fing  of  GraJU. —  Having  ^ven  the  necessar;  instructions  for  the  srafler, 
tying  of  grafts  is  the  next  consideration.  The  tying  is  done  by  a  man  who  follows 
ttie  grafter ;  he  must  have  his  bast  or  matting  cut  In  lengths  about  one  foot  and  a 
jnc.or  if  the  stocks  are  large,  it  may  belong  ;  £is,  tied  in  small  bundles, 
d  Be  taken  one  at  a  time  (after  doping  it  in  water  to  make  it  touglij,  and 


hslfloni 

should  b 

tied  in  the  string  of  the  apron,  putting  one  end  in  the  spron  to  keep  il       ... 

the  bast  should  be  strong,  otherwise  should  it  break,  if  the  grafter  be  quick, 

he  will  hare  to  wait  for  the  man  who  ties ;  the  man  being  now  prepared,  he 

should  begin  lo  tie  about  four  stocks  behind  the  graf^,  and  keep  about  that 

distance,  which  will  gire  the  grafter  room. 

"  The  bast  should  be  placed  firm  igoinst  the  bolton  of  the  scion,  and  not  let 
slip,  which  will  prevent  the  scion  from  being  put  out  of  its  place.  This  is  very 
necessary  to  be  observed,  for  if  the  scion  is  removed  by  the  tying,  it  is  useless 
for  the  grafter  to  be  particular  about  putting  the  grafls  on.  He  should  then  tie 
it  ti^t  round  till  it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  stock,  where  it  should  have  a  tight 
bitcn  to  fasten  off*;  then  cut  the  end  of  the  bast  close  off,  for  if  the  end  is  \t£t 
an  inch  long,  which  I  have  often  seen,  it  prevents  the  clay  from  being  properly 
closed,  consequently  admitting  the  air  to  the  graft,  which  often  prpvea  fataL 

"Thenexttningisputtingon  the  clay,  commonly  called  dabbing.  This  is  done 
by  a  boy  who  follows  the  man  who  ties.  Having  put  his  clay  into  something  to 
carry  it  with  him,  he  must  take  a  small  piece  ot  clay  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole -of  the  incisitm,  and  to  come  about  half  an  inch  above  the  ttui  of  the 
stock,  in  order  that  it  may  hang  well  on  the  shoulder ;  this  he  should  roll  up 
in  his  hands  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  then  make  a  hollow  in  one  side  of  it 
with  one  hsnd,  sufficiently  deep,  that,  when  it  is  put  on  the  stock,  it  will  en- 
close it  all  around  alike. 

"  After  the  dabber  follows  another  boy,  called  the  closer.  He  follows  with  a 
pot  of  dry  ashes,  or  dust,  to  rub  his  hands  with  to  keep  them  from  stidtiiw  to 
the  clay,  and  closes  up  every  crack,  squeezing  it  light  round  the  bottom  ofthe 
clay  to  keep  it  from  slippine  i  then  making  it  pei^tly  smooth,  nearly  in  the 
form  of  an  egg,  it  finishes  the  grafting. 

"  The  above  is  the  general  way  of  grafting  In  Urge  nurseries  about  London ; 
but  where  small  quantities  only  are  wanted  to  he  grafted,  the  grafter  may  tie 
*■■-  — n  grafts,  and  one  boy  will  serve  both  to  dab  and  close. 


"  I  have  treated  as  fully  as  possible  on  grafting  of  applet 
>st  other  fruits,  for  this  practice  of  grafting  is  far  prefera 


is  practice  of  grafting  is  far  preferable  to  saddle  or  rind 
grafting  for  fruit  trees. 

"  I^eiHiontfor  nialmg  Oiled-Paper  Frameifor  ffvwaig  Meloni, — Fine  crops 
of  melons  are  produced  by  growing  them  under  oHed.paper  frames;  the  plants 
being  raised  the  same  as  directed  for  hand.^;  lasses,  and  the  beds  prepared  in 
the  same  way  :  they  may  either  be  covered  with  h«nd.gUsses  till  June,  or,  in 
want  of  hand'glaases,  the  paper  frames  placed  over  them  at  once.  If  first  pro- 
tected with  hand-glasses,  when  the  glasses  become  filled  with  the  runners, 
remove  the  glasses,  and  place  over  the  beds  the  oiled-paper  frames,  there  to 
remain  during  the  summer. 
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"  The  frunca  ore  fomiecl  of  thin  slips  of  wood,  like  pantile  laths,  or  poles, 
similarly  constructed  to  the  roof  of  a  house  or  an  archway,  ten  feet  long,  bv 
three  and  a  half  to  four  or  five  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  high,  with 
two  paoels  made  to  open  on  odc  side  with  hinges. 

"  The  bottom  of  the  frame  ia  made  of  slight  wood-work,  in  which  the  smalt 
cross  rafters  are  fixed  a  foot  apart,  either^in  a  ridge  form  or  arched  ;  and  across 
these  small  rafters,  pack-thread  or  strong  twine  is  placed  along  the  frame 
lengthways,  putting  it  round  each  rafter  about  a  foot  apart,  and  others  drawn 
across  the  l>ed  between  the  rafters,  crossing  or  intersecting  the  other  lines, 
which  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  rafters,  and  assist  in  supporting  the  paper ; 
then  take  some  strong  white  demy  pwier,  and  paste  on  the  rafters  in  a  regular 
and  neat  manner,  and  when  dry,  brush  the  paper  all  over  with  linseed  oil ;  this 
may  be  done  with  a  soft  painting  brush,  using  the  oil  on  the  outside  only,  and 
that  but  lightly ;  when  tnis  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  the  frames  will  be  fit 

"  Although  the  oiled  paper  will  be  sufficiently  water-proof  to  resist  the  rain, 
and  keep  oS*  the  cold,  it  will  form  an  agreeable  shade  for  the  plants,  during 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  thrnuEh  which  pro- 
tection the  plants  thrive  exceedingly,  and  produce  good  crops  of  Iruit,  from  the 
end  of  July  tilt  the  beginning  of  October.  After  the  frame  has  been  placed 
over  the  plants,  admit  air  every  fine  day  by  opening  the  side  panels  of  the 
ftame,  or  if  no  panels  were  made  to  open,  raise  the  frame  a  few  inches  at 
bottom,  and,  aa  occasion  may  require,  give  moderate  waterings  when  the  earth 
is  dry,  but  be  veir  moderate  while  the  fhiit  is  setting  and  ripening,  for  the 
reasons  assigned  lor  early  crops. 

"  I  may  here  remark  that  in  very  heavy  rains  or  hul  storms,  which  sometimes 
occur  in  the  height  of  summer,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  spread  mats  over 
the  frames,  not  onlv  to  preserve  them  from  damage,  but  also  to  defend  the  bed 
as  much  as  possible  in  very  unfavourabte  weather  ;  and,  by  proper  attention 
to  growing  late  melons  hj  tnis  practice,  not  only  fine  crops  are  obtained,  but 
the  fruit  fwhich  for  the  most  part  will  ripen  in  August  and  September)  will 
also  be  of  very  good  flavour.  When  melons  are  wanted  for  mangoes,  they 
should  begathra^d  while  green,  about  a  quarter  or  half  grown,  and  should  be 
taken  from  the  late  crops,  selecting  those  which  are  not  Tikely  to  ripen." 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  author's  scientific  views,  we  quote  what  he  says  on 
the  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  scion:  — 

"  Various  are  the  opinions  respecting  the  influence  the  stock  will  have  on  the 
scion,  or  graft :  many  persons  (for  want  of  sufGcient  practice),  to  this  day 
suppose  the  stock  will  aflfbct  the  scion,  and  consequently  the  fruit  produced 
from  the  tree  grafted  on  a  stock  whose  fpiit  is  different ;  but  during  my  practice 
I  never  have  known,  in  any  instance,  the  fruit  to  become  altered  through  the 
stock  it  was  grafted  on.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  fact  as  clearly  as  possible,  1 
will  Eive  my  general  opinion  on  the  subject. 

"  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  convey  our  ideas  (particularly  in  writing,  where 
it  is  sutyect  to  everv  criticism)  as  plainly  as  possible  ;  I  shall  therefore  com- 
mence from  the  seed  of  the  stock. 

"  In  the  f)rstplace,when  the  seed  first  appears  (say  the  crab),  its  spear  grows 
downwards  (the  same  by  a  common  bean  or  pea),  perhaps  two  inches  before 
we  see  the  green  seed  leaf  above  ground ;  this  shows  that  the  flind  of  vegetable 
matter  above  ground  must  be  filtered  through  the  root,  for  without  the  root 
the  tree  cannot  grow,  but  the  root  might  exist  for  some  time,  although  the 
head  was  cut  down  ;  1  am  therefore  most  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  stock 
in  some  d^ee  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  scion  which  is  grafted  on  it ;  for 
if  we  look  at  the  nature  and  constitution  of  a  tree,'and  from  practice  mark  its 
gen«Bl  progress,  there  cannot  be  an  exislingdoubt,that  the  roots,  veins,  fibres, 
or  whatever  they  may  be  callM,  which  strike  from  the  scion  into  the  stock, 
must  take  root  and  run  downwards,  and  that  to  the  very  extremity  where  the 
nay  flows  :  this  I  am  further  convinced  of  by  putting  the  graft  on  the  centre 
of^the  Btock  instead  of  the  side,  for  you  always  find  thera  make  a  considerablv 
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better  growth,  and  the  trees  are  more  durable  ;  therefore,  if  the  jtnift  sends  its 
roots  down  to  the  ver;  extremities  of  the  roots  of  the  stock,  if  either  becomes 
imprcKiiated,  it  must  be  the  stock  and  not  the  sciou. 

"  The  Bsme  bj  budding;  if  nature  had  so  ordered  it,  that  the  stock  should 
have  had  any  influence  on  giafUng,  much  more  must  it  have  bad  on  budding, 
where  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  mere  rind;  yet  this  small  bud  has  been  in 
no  instance  CTer  known  to  degenerate  on  account  of  the  stock,  ifbudded  on  a 
stock  it  was  fond  of. 

"  What  I  mean  by  a  bud  being  fond  of  a  stock,  is  such  stocks  as  buds  and 
grafts  are  usually  worked  on :  this  is  one  very  necessary  branch  of  a  nursery- 
man's profession,  when  he  has  a  new  fruit,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  such  stock 
OS  ia  best  suited  to  its  conititution,  &c. 

"  I  remember  many  years  back,  when  quite  a  boy,  a  common  white  jasmine 
which  was  growing  against  the  house,  and  being  fond,  even  from  my  earliest 
years,  of  trying  expenments  among  trees,  I  took  a  bud  from  a  striped  jasmine, 
and  budded  a  branch  of  the  green  ;  the  bud  grew,  and  what  shoots  put  forth 
below  the  bud,  most  of  them  became  blotch-l^ved ;  this  is  a  proof  the  bud  or 
graft  must  have  an  effect  on  the  stock." 

The  New  American  OrchardUl ;  or,  an  Accotmt  of  Ihe  nuut  vahaAle  VarietKi  of 
Frail,  of  all  CHmaiei,  adapUd  to  Cultiiralion  in  lie  United  Siatei :  uiilh  their 
Hiitory,  Modei  of  Culture,  Managemerd,  Uiti,  4-c.  Wilh  an  Appendix,  on 
Vegetable!,  Ornamental  Treri,  Shrvbt,  and  Flowen,  the  Agricultural  Re- 
louTcet  of  America,  and  on  Silt,  ^c.  By  Williani  Kenrick.  Third  ed. 
Boston,  U.S.     Small  Svo,  pp.  450.   1841. 

A  carefully  iirg>ared  work,  which  must  be  of  the  greatest  use  In  the 
country  in  wbicn  it  was  produced.  The  following  quotation  on  the  Belgian 
mode  of  obtaining  new  varieties,  as  described  by  Van  Mons,  may  be  inte- 
resting to  the  English  reader  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  perusing  French 
works  on  horticulture  :  — 

" '  The  Bel^ans  give  no  preference  to  the  seeds  of  table  fruits,  when  they 
plant  to  obtain  new  ameliorated  kinds.  When  their  plants  af>pear,  they  do 
not,  like  us,  found  their  hopes  upon  individuals  exempt  from  thorns,  ftimished 
with  large  leaves,  and  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  wood  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  prefer  the  most  thorny  subjects,  provided  that  the  thorns 
are  long,  and  that  the  plants  are  furnished  with  miiny  buds  or  eyes,  placed 
very  near  together.  This  last  circumstance  appears  to  them,  and  with  reason, 
to  be  an  indication  that  the  tree  will  speedily  produce  fruit.  As  soon  as  the 
young  individuals  which  offer  these  favourable  appenrances  afford  grafts  or 
buds  capable  of  being  inoculated  upon  other  stocks,  these  operations  are  per- 
formed (the  apples  on  paradise,  and  the  pears  on  quince  stocks)  to  hasten 
their  fructification.  The  first  fruit  is  generally  very  bad  ;  but  the  Belgians  do 
not  rc^rd  that:  whatever  it  is,  they  carefully  collect  the  seeds  and  plant 
them  i  from  these  a  second  generation  is  produced,  which  commonly  shows 
the  commencement  of  an  amelioration.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  of  this 
second  generation  have  scions  or  buds  proper  far  the  purpose,  they  are  trans^ 
ferred  to  other  stocks,  as  were  the  preceding  ;  the  third  and  fourth  generations 
are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  until  there  are  finally  produced  amelio- 
rated fruits  worthy  of  being  propagated.  M.  Van  Mons  asserts  that  the 
peach  and  apricot,  treated  in  this  manner,  afford  excellent  fruit  in  the  third 
generation.  The  apple  does  not  yield  superior  fruit  before  the  fourth  or  fifth 
generation.  The  pear  is  slower  in  its  amelioration  ;  but  M.  Van  Mons 
informs  us  that,  in  the  sixth  generation,  it  no  longer  produces  inferior,  but 
affords  excellent  fruits,  intermixed  with  those  of  a  middling  quality.' 

"  Intelligent  writers,  those  on  whom  we  may  rely,  have  assured  us  that  the 
new  and  numerous  class  or  fruits  which  have  'arisen  during  the  last  forty 
years  is  far  more  precious  and  inestimable  in  point  of  quality,  than  all  pre- 
viously known.  They  refer  in  this  more  particularly  to  pears.  Trees  of 
those  already  most  renowned  ere  here." 
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7Xe  PKUtmiiy  of  lit  Border.  Ah  Appeal  m  their  Behalf.  "  Give  them  good 
Cottage*,  uid  help  them  to  eductite  their  Children."  By  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Oiilj',  Canon  of  Durham.    Pamph.  8to,  5  plates.  1841.; 

Dr.  Gilly  is  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Norham,  situated  in  North 
Northumberland,  and  the  present  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  poor  under  his  spi- 
ritual care  is  ^retiCty  to  his  honour  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  it  wdl  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  proprietors  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  which,  as  we  lately  xaw,  exhibits  a  combination  of  wealth  in  the  pro- 
prietors, and  of  famine  and  of  misery  among  the  farm  labourers,  not  to  be  met 
with,  we  believe,  in  any  other  country  except  Britain.  The  following  notice 
of  this  peraphlet,  in  the  J^ia  newspaper,  is  evidently  written  by  some  person 
who  is  fetJiDsly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  This  is  "  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  peasantiy  of  the  Border,  in  regard  to  the  extremely  wretched 
ConditioD  of  the  cottages  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  this  class  of  men  and 
their  famiUes  are  compelled  to  reside.  Dr.  Oilly's  pamphlet  is  illustrated  with 
wood-engraviDgs,  and  a  series  of  statistical  tables.  His  statements  respectins 
the  habitations  of  the  peawntry  relate  chiefly  to  the  parish  of  Norham,  which 
consists  of  14,868  acres,  and  extends  for  about  seven  miles  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tweed.  The  population  amounts  to  8,934',  and  consists  of  agri- 
culturists, pitmen,  and  fishermen.  Out  of  174  cottages  in  Norham,  which  are 
occupied  by  the  peasantry,  S3,  according  to  a  statistical  table  given  by  Dr. 
Gilly,  or  nearly  one  half,  have  changed  inmates  within  the  last  two  years  ;  145 
within  the  lest  seven  years,  and  ise  within  the  last  ten  vears.  Of'^the  aboie 
83  tenements  which  have  chained  iDhabitaats  within  the  last  two  years,  54  are 
described  to  be  buildings  deficient  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  convenience  and 
cleanliness  ;  aod  yet  the  greater  nart  are  occupied  by  families  who  have  done 
all  they  can  do  to  give  them  a  decent  and  comfortable  appearance.  '  Some 
of  them,'  says  he,  '  are  mere  hovels,  absolutely  unfit  for  the  peasantry  of  a 
civilised  country,  and  threatening  to  tumble  down  about  their  ears.  In  many, 
human  beiogs  and  cows  are  littered  tocether  under  the  same  roof.'  Of  the 
whole  number,  174,  there  are  but  27  which  have  each  two  rooms.  Dr.  Oilly 
describes  the  general  character  of  the  best  of  the  old-fashioned  hinds'  cottages 
to  be  bad  at  toe  best,  having  no  byre  for  their  cows,  no  sties  for  their  pigs,  no 
pumps  or  wells  j  nothing,  in  a  word,  to  promote  cleanliness  or  comfort. 
Their  average  size  is  about  24  ft.  by  16  ft.,  snd  they  are  dark  and  unwhole- 
some. The  windows  do  not  open,  and  many  of  them  are  not  larger  than  20  in. 
by  16  in.  ;  and  into  this  space  are  crowded  eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  per- 
sons. '  How  they  lie  down  to  rest,  how  tliey  sleep,  how  they  can  preserve 
common  decency,  how  unutterable  horrors  are  avoided,  is  beyond  all  concep- 
tioD.  The  case  is  aggravated  when  there  is  a  young  woman  to  be  lodged  in 
this  confined  space,  wno  is  not  a  member  of  the  family,  but  is  hired  to  do  the 
field  worh,  for  which  every  hind  is  bound  to  provide  a  female.  It  shocks 
every  leeling  of  propriety  to  think  that  in  a  room,  and  within  such  a  space  as 
I  have  been  describing,  civilised  beings  should  be  herding  together  without  ft 
decent  separation  of  age  and  sex,'      Happily,  however,  there  are  many  e: 


ceptions  to  this  description  of  the  hinds'  cottages  in  North  Northumberland 
given  by  Dr.  Oilly.  He  speaks  verv  favourably  of  a  group  of  six  cottages  re- 
cently built  by  the  trustees  of  Lord  Crewe's  Institution,  on  their  property  a' 


Thornton  Park)  of  the  Marquessof  Wsterford's  cottages  atFord;  and  of  those 
of  Mr.  Baker  Cresswell,  on  his  properly  at  Cresawell  and  Berwick  ;  but  of  the 
cottages  at  tbe  village  of  Etall,  in  the  parish  of  Ford,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Frederick  and  Lady  Augusta  Fitzclarence,  he  speaks  in  enthusiastic  terms. 
'  To  see,'  says  he,  '  what  a  village  in  our  northern  regions  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  go  to  Etall.  There  you  will  find  flower-gardens  in  perfection,  with  the 
Tili^e^reen  as  smooth  as  a  lawn  in  the  best  Kept  pleasur^round,  and  the 
rustic  benches  under  the  spreading  branches  of  elm  and  sycamore.  One  fine 
tree,  with  a  seat  around  its  trunk,  is  conspicuous,  with  ai 
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ni>i)>hoiue,  <  Willie  Wanace'i  tree.'  I  believe  the  old  man  is  adU  alire  in 
whole  honour  the  tree  is  thus  devoted  to  longerit;.'  The  greueat  evil  ariaiiw 
out  of  the  bad  cottages  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  peasantry  of  North 
Northumberland  (who  are  an  excetleut  class  or  pwsons,  intelligeot,  orderly, 
and  thrifty)  are  obliged  to  reside  is,  that  they  are  dnTen  so  frequently  to  shift 
their  residences  from  [jiace  to  place,  which  interrupts  the  education  of  their 
children,  seriouBJT  fliminishes  tbeir  own  comforts,  uid  impedes  their  advance- 
ment in  the  worid.  However,  the  subject  of  improvnw  and  embellishing  the 
cottafcs  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Border,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  county  o( 
Northumberland,  h'as  been  taken  up  by  a  pany  in  whose  hands  it  is  not  likely 
'o  suffer;  a  great  number  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  of  the 
in  the  county,  having  quite  recently  formed  Inenuelves  into  a  society 

j«cpresspurposeof  promoting  this  most  desirable  and  benevolent  work." 

(71«M,  Friday,  Nov.  18.  1841.) 

We  hope  the  Agricultural  Society  of  En^and  will  take  up  the  subject  of 
agricultural  architecture,  and  examine  not  only  farm  building  of  eve^ 
description,  but  the  cottages  of  fann-lsbourers.  Huipy  would  it  be  for  this 
class  of  society,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  if  tneir  dwellings  were  as 
much  cared  for  by  the  pro{Mietors  as  those  of  dogs,  pigs,  and  horses  I  There 
are^doubtleis  many  cases  where  the  labourers'  cottages  are  cared  for  ;  but,  alaa, 
they  are  "  few  end  fiir  between."  We  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
labourers'  cottuea  not  a  whit  better  than  those  of  Norhsm.  In  these  days  of 
cooperation  and  association,  it  is  surprising  that  a  SodctvfoT  the  Improvment 
of  Labourert'  CMag/ct  has  not  been  estabfi^ed.  We  {eel  certain  that  it  has 
only  to  be  commenced  by  proper  persons  to  be  well  supported  ;  for  feelings  of 
human  sympathy  are  Uitent  in  every  human  bosom,  and  only  require  to  be 
excited.  Hncb  of  the  misery  which  exists  on  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  is 
not  so  much  owing  to  their  want  of  feeling  aa  to  these  feelings  not  being 
called  forth  by  those  who  frequent  tbeir  society,  and  whose  representations 
would  be  listened  to  with  attention.  The  persons  most  competent  to  r^re* 
sent  the  true  state  of  the  poor  to  a  wealthy  [)roprtetor,  are  clergymen,  XaxtA 
^ents  snd  stewards,  and  architects  and  builders;  but  how  very  few  of 
these  persons  Iiave  the  necessarv  courage !  Another  reason  arises  from  the 
abject  dependent  state  in  which  tne  suflerers  feel  themselves.  Tbey  are  afivid 
to  complain.  This  is  even  the  esse  with  gardeners  relative  to  their  cott^ea, 
which  are  often  miserable  enough.  While  we  write  this  we  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  very  superior  gardener,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  he  is  about 
to  give  warning  on  account  of  the  dampness  of  the  room  which  he  occupies 
in  the  hack  sheds,  and  of  which  he  dare  not  complain,  because  bis  master 
would,  in  that  case,  desire  him  to  live  with  the  other  servants  in  the  house, 
as  he  wanted  him  to  do  at  first,  he  being  s  sin^e  man.  Another  case  is  men- 
tioned in  an  earlv  volume  of  the  Gm-iner'j  Jfiwazinr,  in  which  the  gardener, 
a  married  man,  does  not  complun  of  his  house,  because  his  predecessor  had 
never  complained  of  it,  and  because,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  be  told  to  leave, 
and  probably  not  receive  a  character. 

Sportmg  ArdiiteetuTt.     By  George  Tattersall,  Surveyor.     London,  1S41,  4ta, 
pp.  97,  with  numerous  engravings  on  copper  and  wood. 

This  is  an  elegant  work,  and  one  that  will  be  extremely  useful  to  the  breeder* 
of  hones,  and  tne  possesBors  of  hunters  and  hounds.  It  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  viz.  I.  The  Stud  Fann;  2.  The  Stall;  3.  The  Kennel  ;  and  4.  Race 
Stands:  A  few  lines  from  the  Introduction  will  show  that  such  a  book  was 
wsnted  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  author  is  the  brother  of  one  of  the 
most  celehrated  horse-dealers  in  Europe,  we  may  give  him  credit  for  being  a 
master  of  his  subject. 

"  Of  all  the  various  departmenls  of  the  builder's  art,  none  has  so  suffered 
from  the  carelessness  or  pr^udice  of  t^es  as  that  which  pves  the  title  to  this 

"  The  man  who  would  provide  himself  with   a  house  describes  his  wants. 
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points  out  hu  pnrpoaes,  and  mskEs  hia  meaning  plain.  But  it  is  only  by  « 
dose  and  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  the  habiti  of  the  animal, 
that  the  designer  of  a  dwelling  for  the  dumb  creation  can  succeed  in  rendering 
it  such  as  may  be  the  moat  conducive  to  their  comfort,  which  carries  with  it 
what  ia  even  of  more  consequence,  [heir  health.  Hitherto,  howeTcr,  thia 
care  has  been  considered  as  unwortliy  the  attention  of  the  profesBional  artist, 
and  animals  of  great  value  have  either  been  k^t  in  places  rendered  wholly 
unfit  for  them,  by  the  carelessneas  of  the  architect,  or  consigned  to  the  tender 
nercieg  of  some  country  carpenter. 

"  To  rescue,  then,  if  it  be  possible,  this  subject  from  the  etrora  of  igno- 
rance, or  the  omisaioni  of  neglect ;  to  raise  it  in  the  eatimalion  of  my  readers 
to  the  consideration  due  to  its  importance;  and  to  point  out  the  methods 
whereby  an  outluy,  freoueutly  incurred  to  little  purpose,  may  be  expended  to 
the  beat  advantage,  will  be  the  object  of  the  following  pages.' 

A  Popular  Treatue  on  Agricidtural  Chtmulry.  Intended  for  theUte  of  the  Prac' 
tical  Farmer.  By  Charles  Squarcy,  Cnemiat.  8vo,  pp.  184,  London, 
1648. 

A  laudable  attempt,  for  which  the  author  deserves  credit ;  but  how  far  he 
has  aucceeded,  we  leave  to  a  correspondent  more  competent  to  judge  than 
ourselves,  and  whose  opinbn  wilt,  we  trust,  appear  in  next  Number. 

Hie  Bri^ih  Almanack  of  the  Sodely  for  the  Dijiuioa  of  Uieful  Knowledge,  for 
1848.     Small  8vo,  pp.  97,     London.  1948.   Ii. 

Cmnponwn  to  the  Almanack,  or  Year-Boek  of  General  Injbmalk*,  for  1842. 
Small  8to,  pp.844,  several  woodcuts.     London,  1848.  2t,  6d. 

The  Companion,  among  much  interesting  matter,  contains  an  extract  ti-om 
the  Act  of^  Parliament  authorising  the  formation  of  Victoria  Park,  and 
notices  of  a  number  of  very  handsome  public  buildings  erected  in  Loudon  and 
throughout  the  country,  several  of  tnem  illustrated  bv  enRravings.  Among 
these  illustrationi  is  an  elevation  of  Screatham  new  church,  in  which  a  style 
occasionally  seen  in  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  but  never,  u  far  as  we 
know,  before  in  England,  is  auccessfully  introduced  by  Mr.  Wild.  The  ap- 
proach to  this  church  will  be  through  an  avenue  of  i^nus  talirica,  whicD, 
with  the  painted  glass,  by  Willemet,  of  the  windows  over  the  altar,  are  or 
will,  we  believe,  be  presented  by  George  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Streatham.  There 
is  a  handsome  perspective  view  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Southwark,  which  ia  in 
the  early  English  stvle,  wiih  high-pitched  roof  and  gable,  by  Hr..£.  Ferrey. 
Trinity  Chapel,  Popfar,  by  Mr.  W.  liosking,  in  the  Roman  style^  is  illustrated 
by  two  engravings.  There  is  a  perspective  view  of  St.  George's  Hall  and  the 
t>ew  Assize  Court  at  Liverpool,  comprised  in  one  grand  bailding,  by  Mr, 
Elmes  ;  a  view  of  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution,  also  by  Mr.  Eliees  ;  and  a 
view  of  the  Savings'  BunK,  Bath,  the  design  of  Mr.  George  Alexander,  which  we 
think  one  of  the  haiidaomest  things  in  the  volume.  "  A  committee  having  been 
appointed,' architects  were  invited  to  send  in  designs,  the  estimate  being 
limited  to  2200/.,  and  that  by  Mr.  George  Alexander  (who  had  previously 
obtained  one  of  the  premiums  for  8t.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool)  was  selected. 
We  understand  that,  before  being  finally  appointed  architect,  Mr.  Alexander 
agreed  with  the  committee,  that.  Id  cose  the  building  at  all  exceeded  the  stipit> 
lated  sum,  they  were  at  liberty  to  discbarge  him,  without  his  being  entitled  to 
any  remuneration;  all  the  drawings  remaining  in  their  hands,  to  Jo  with  them 
as  they  pleased.  Tenders  were  received  from  six  or  seven  of  the  principal 
builders  at  Bath,  all  of  which  were,  with  one  exception,  within  the  estimate, 
and  that  of  Mr.  D.  Aust  was  taken  at  8350/."   (p.  S3 1.) 

The  mere  diffusion  of  these  engravings  will  not  be  without  its  effect  in  cul- 
tivating »  taste  for  architecture;  and  this  taste,  joined  to  that  of  natural 
history  and  rural  aiftira,  affords  an  endless  source  ol  interest  and  enjoyment  to 
the  busy  as  well  as  the  idle,  and  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich      It  is  true 
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AU  the  poor  cannot  pvtid|Mte  in  these  tutes,  but  thui  will  be  effected  ia 
due  time,  by  a  compr^eniive  syaum  of  national  education,  "  at  the  expenas 
of  ^  and  1«  the  benefit  of  all." 


Art.  II.  IMerary  Notice. 
A  TbeatisE  on  JUtmurfi,  their  Jfahire,  Preparation,  OTut  AppHcation  ;  with 
a  Ifotice  of  the  Useful  British  Oraiiscii,  and  a  Section  on  the  General  Ma- 
nagement of  a  Farm,  by  J.  Dooaldson,  is  in  the  preti,  and  will  appear  tn 
the  course  of  January.  We  anticipate  much  from  this  work,  knowing  Mr. 
Donaldaon  to  be  one  of  the  most  scientific  Bgriculcurista  of  the  present  daj', 
and  one  who  has  had  much  experience,  ,bath  as  a  ftrmer  and  land-ate  ward, 
in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Northumberland, 
LeicesierahiTe,  Kent,  and  other  parts  of  England. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.     General  Notice*- 
GoDsALL't  LiiUt/or  Frmt  Trtei  (J!g.  1.)  consiali  of  a  ahanh,  which  is  an 
ox's  or  a  horse's  lib,  and  a  tablet,  which  is  a  square  piece  of 
sheet  lead  of  lib.  to   the  foot,  suspended  from  the  shi    '    ' 
a  piece  of  copper  wire  ;  the  lead  la  covered  with  a  thin  kmu, 
of  black  varnish  point,  and  while  wet  the  name  is  written  with 
a  steel  point.     Mr.  Oodsall  has  used  this  tally  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  finds  it  to  be  very  durable,  and  the  shanks,  froni 
their  white  colour,  very  conspicuous,  which  is  an  advantage 
when  the  tallies  are  placed  among  green  foliage. —  ff.  G.   Here- 
ford, Nov.  18.  IB+I. 

Packing  the  lAix  Godtilla.  —  I  received  a  [Jant  of  this 
splendid  weeper  packed  round  the  inside  of  a  hoop  of  a 
washing-tub,  perfectly  safe,  though  it  had  travelled  from  Here- 
fordshire, which  is  upwards  of  sioo  miles.  I  took  the  hint,  and 
Kent  a  plant  of  the  L'rats^is  which  you  so  much  admired  to 
our  friend  the  doctor  in  Dublin.  — 7".  B.    Dee.  I.  J8+1.  „,, , 

Progreaive  Increme  of  Temperalare.  —  In  spring  there  is  a  obJioIFi  i^trt 
progressive  increase  of  tempemtnre.     May  not  this  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  vegetation  of  all  ultra-tropical  seeds,  and  should  we  not 
do  well  to  iruitate  this  in  raising  plants  fi^m  seeds  of  difficult  germination  t  — 
N.     Auguit.  16*1. 

Mr.  Cree'i  Mode  of  pnimng  Forett  Trtet.  — "  The  object  of  Mr.  Cree's 
mode  of  priming  is,  to  throw  the  whole  of  tbe  wood  produced  into  one 
straight  stem  or  trunk ;  and  to  increase  ibe  rapidity  of  tbe  growth  of  this 
stem,  in  a  greater  degree  than  has  been  done  by  any  other  method  of  pruning 
hitherto  adopted.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  Mr.  Cree  shortens  all  the 
side  branches  soon  after  thev  are  produced,  but  does  not  cut  a  single  bough 
off  close  to  the  stem  till  the  tree  is  above  18  ft,  in  height,  and  not  less 
than  15  in.  in  circumference  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  tree  thus  treated 
forms  a  narrow  cone,  like  a  cypress  or  a  Lombardy  poplar,  clothed  with 
branches  from  the  ground  to  the  summit ;  those  at  the  ground  bdng  from 
S  ft.  to  3  f^.  in  length,  and  from  }  in.  to  I  in.  in  diameter  close  to  the  trunk, 
both  the  length  of  the  brnnchea  and  their  thickness  diminishing,  of  course, 
as  they  approach  the  summit.  We  repeat,  that  not  one  of  these  branches 
is  cut  off  close  to  the  stem  till  the  tree  has  attuned  16  or  SO  feet  in  height, 
when  the  lower  tier  of  branches  is  completely  removed ;  and  one  tier  is 
afterwards  cut  off  annually,  always  close  to  tbe  stem,  till  a  sufficient  length 
of  clear  trunk  is  produced  ;  that  length,  of  course,  varying  according  to  the 
hind  of  tree,  the  soil,  and  various  otner  circumstances.  The  iHvnches  which 
are  shortened  always  remain  slender  ;  and,  when  they  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
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Mem,  the  WMiod  U  coropletelj'  bealed  over,  M  the  very  Isteit,  in  the  coone  oF 
three  yeva.  The  stem  being  Euirounded  by  foliase  fiilly  exposed  to  light  and 
air,  rroiD  iti  buoa  to  ita  summit,  an  abundant  supply  of  awated  tap  is  returned 
trom  the  small  branchet  to  the  stem ;  and  (hi*  le  found  greatly  to  increase  the 
growtii  of  the  stem  both  in  heuht  and  thickness,  as  compared  with  the  ateme 
of  tree*  either  not  pruned  at  aU,  or  pruned  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Mr.  Cre« 
poiatedout  to  us  OBka,ash  trees,  elms,  sycamores,  poplars,  willows,  and  thorn*, 
which  had  been  planted  twenty  years  ago,  and  pruned  in  his  manner  i  and 
which  are  now,  though  in  a  very  exposed  situation  in  poor  soil,  ftont  20  A:,  to 
S6  ft.  in  height,  some  of  them  having  had  only  one  tier  of  branches  removed, 
and  others  two  ot  three.  We  were  most  struck  with  the  erect  and  rapid 
growth  made  by  the  oaks,  the  Scotch  elms,  and  the  common  thorn*,  as  com- 
pared with  other  trees  of  the  same  kind  which  had  not  been  pruned  ;  and  tbe 
beads  of  which  bad  spread  out  horizontally.  To  the  pine  and  Gr  tribe,  Mr. 
Cree  does  Dot  apply  his  method,  except  partially,  and  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, as  these  trees  do  not  naturally  produce  side  branches  of  a  timber 

"  Mr.  Cree  says  that  he  ha*  found,  experimentally,  that  broad-leaved  tree* 
fthat  is,  all  trees  except  the  pine  and  fir  tribe),  under  18  ft.  in  height,  and  15in. 
m  circumference,  advance  at  an  averse  as  much  both  in  height  and  circum- 
ference in  six  years,  if  the  branches  are  properly  shortened,  as  they  do  in  &f. 
teen  years,  if  these  are  not  shortened,  or  if  the  trees  are  improperiy  pruned. 
The  more  trees  are  pruned  up  close  to  the  stem,  before  they  are  IS  ft.  tn 
height,  the  more,  Mr.  Cree  considers,  is  their  growth  retarded  i  and  not  only 
diat,  but,  from  the  open  texture  of  tbe  wood,  the  woands  so  made,  he  says, 
admit  damp,  and  cause  the  tree  to  rot  at  tbe  heart. 

"  Hr.  Cree's  mode  of  pruning  has  been  familiar  to  us  in  theory,  since  an 
account  of  it  was  publiBhed,  in  1888,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Quarterly 
Joanial  of  AgricuUure ;  but  we  now  acknowledge  that  this  account  failed  to 
make  the  imprewion  on  us  that  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  which  the  in^>ec- 
tion  of  the  trees  under  Mr.  Cree's  care,  and  his  conversation  on  the  subject 
have  now  dons.  We  are  astonished,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Cree's  system  has  not 
been  more  generally  adopted  in  all  plantations  made  with  a  view  to  profit  in 
Scotland,  where  the  result*  of  his  practice  might  have  been  observed  with 
little  trouble;  and  we  can  only  account  for  it  from  the  little  attention  paid  to 
vegetable  physiology  b^  foresters,  gardeners,  and  their  employers  ;  from  the 
remote  situation  in  which  Mr.  Cree  lives  (Biggar),  and  from  the  great  simpli- 
city and  modesty  of  the  man  himaelf.  This,  indeed,  when  contrasted  with  hia 
knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  practical  geometry,  land-surveying,  engi- 
neering, aud  other  matters  connected  with  rural  improvement,  surprised  ua 
almost  as  much  as  hia  trees,  till  we  looked  at  his  books. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  Cree's  mode  of  pruning  ia 
adapted  solely  for  plantations  mode  with  a  view  to  profit.  It  is  wholly  unfit 
for  ornamental  plantations,  because  it  reduces  all  the  different  natural  forms  of 
trees  to  one  form,  vii.,  that  of  a  narrow  cone ;  and  it  i*  equally  unfit  where 
the  object  is  crodted  timber,  because,  by  it,  all  the  timber  produced  is  strai^t 
timber.  Neither,  aa  already  observed,  is  Mr.  Cree's  mode  adapted  for  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  in  which  nature  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  a  mode  of 
growth  which  is  equivalent  to  his  system  of  pruning."  (Gard.  Gat,  for  1841, 
p.  500.) 

Tie  Canadian  and  Black  ItaHaii  Poplan.  —  As  you  appear  to  eRtertain 
considerable  doubts  as  to  the  specific  distinction  between  the  Canadian  and 
Black  Italian  poplars,  I  will  briefiv  state  my  couviction  that  they  are  specifi- 
cally distinct ;  or,  at  alt  events,  tnat,  if  the  one  is  only  a  variety  of  the  other, 
the  variation  is  so  welt  marked,  and  broadly  defined,  that  at  no  age,  from 
the  yearling  plant  to  the  mature  tree,  can  they  be  mistaken.  In  the  Cunadian 
poprir  the  young  shoots  are  ver^  angular,  a  sharply  winged  membrane  pasii- 
log  fh>m  each  eye  downwards,  giving  the  whole  shoot  a  furrowed  aspect.  In 
the  Black  Italian,  tbe  ^oots  are  longer,  rounder,  and  with  very  trilling  mem> 
a  2 
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This  primal  dider- 
iree*  1  for,  even  in  the 
ii  initrlnccd  in  a  bold 
and  beautiful  manner,  which  in  ttie  Black  ItSan  is  never,  or  but  faintly,  seen. 
The  Canadian,  as  I  before  stated,  grows  much  more  slowly  than  (he  Italian, 
forms  a  bole  of  lest  lenitth.and  produces  magnificent  branches,  to  which  those 
of  no  plant  of  Italian  that  1  have  ever  aeen  are  at  all  cimiparable.  The  foot- 
stalk of  the  leaf  alao  is  much  flatter,  and  the  leaf  itself  larger,  and  its  reticu- 
lations very  different  from  those  of  the  Black  Italian  when  subjected  to 
mscetation,  for  which  all  kinds  of  poplars  are  eminently  calculated. 

To  the  landscape-gardener  the  Italian  is  of  &r  less  value  than  the  Cana- 
dian, for  the  one  never  forms  so  pictorial  a  tree  as  the  otheri  and  when 
autumn  is  approaching,  and  the  foliage  begins  to  show  indications  of  having 
performed  its  funcliona,  while  the  Black  Italian  is  of  a  dingy  and  melancholy 
Due,  the  other  assumei  a  fine  golden  tinge,  that,  with  a  setting  sun,  gloriously 
contracts  with  the  darker  foliage  of  surrounding  Turkey  otikn  or  brialling 
pines.  It  may  be  inferred,  that,  where  length  of  bole  and  quickness  of  Bjowth 
are  sought,  the  Italian  ia  the  more  detirable;  and  accordingly,  both  in  France 
and  in  Belnum,  where  poplars  are  much  grown  at  timber,  we  scarcely  see 
any  other  kind  than  the  Black  iialinn.  In  those  countries  it  will  yet  taiie 
many  yeart  before  trees  are  grown,  as  in  our  parks,  far  their  own  diversity 
and  beauty.  The  pictorial  effect,  such  at  it  is,  of  the  Italian  poplar  they 
contrive  wholly  to  oeetrov,  by  can^ully  pruning  all  the  aide  tboots  as  fiiHt  as 
they  are  produced.  —  Wiiliam  Miufer:     Caatrrbury  Ntriery,  Nov.  83.  IB+I. 

'IbrreyiL  toM/dSa. — You  ask  if  Torreya  is  alive  ?  You  may  remember  that 
the  plant  1  am  indebted  to  you  for  had  received  a  wound  on  the  stem  near  the 
root ;  from  that  imury  it  never  recovered,  althou^  the  plant  lingered  for  four 
months  after  I  had  received  it.  Being  entirely  new,  I  tried  not  only  to  save 
the  specimen,  but  also  to  increase  it  For  this  purpose  I  grafted  shoots  on 
larch,  on  pines,  and  on  firs,  as  well  an  on  the  common  and  Insh  yews.  Those 
on  the  pines  died  first  (  the  larch  followed  ;  and  (br  a  long  time  I  tuppoHcit 
those  worked  on  A'He*  and  PiceB,  particularly  the  latter,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  they,  too,  perished  in  their  turn.  I  was  now  left  with  grafts  upon 
tile  yews  only,  but  they  were  no  more  willing  Co  favour  my  views  than  the 
rest  i  and  had  I  not  put  a  shoot  or  two  into  sand,  the  plant  would,  I  believe, 
not  have  been  alive  in  Europe  at  this  time.  Their  prf^reas  must  necessarily 
be  slow,  but  I  am  not  without  hopes  that,  ultimately,  from  that  stock  we  niay 
succeed  in  adding  a  new  and  iMBUtiful  specimen  to  our  hardy  evergreens. — Id. 

A  SaiiHivlc  Jot  early  Potaloei.  —  Messrs.  Chapman,  market-gnrdenera, 
Brentford  End,  Middlesex,  are  advertising  a.  potato  which,  the^  sa^,  if  planted 
in  May  or  June,  and  taken  up  in  autumn  and  kept  in  moist  soil,  will  retain  all 
the  qiuditiei  of  new  potatoes  till  the  June  following.  We  have  tried  some  of 
them  on  Nov.  J3.,  and  we  have  buried  three  parcels  to  be  tasted  on  March  I ., 
April  1.,  and  May  I.  Should  they  prove  as  good  in  April  and  May  as  they 
did  in  November,  those  who  are  fond  of  that  peculiar  delicacy  of  flavour  anil 
teademets  of  texture  which  ore  ao  much  admired  in  early  potatoes  by  ama- 
teurs, will  have  obtained  the  means  of  gratifying  their  tastes  at  much  leas 
expense  than  by  the  usual  mode  of  obtaining  early  potatoes  by  fordng, — 
Cond. 

ArUiian  Wdlt.  —  Professor  Sedgwick,  at  the  Plymouth  Meeting  of  the 
British  AMOciation,  after  reviewing  the  general  principle  of  Artesmn  wells, 
described  two  districts  in  which  these  operations  were  attended  with  very 
different  reaulta.  "  In  the  eastern  part  of  Essex,  the  chalk  is  covered  by  sandy 
beds  of  the  plastic  clay,  and  these  by  several  hundred  feet  of  impervious 
strata  of  London  c\ay,  all  dipping  together  towardx  the  east.  The  arenaceous 
beds  below  the  London  clay  rise  huher  towards  the  chalk  than  the  clay  does, 
and  absorb  a  considerable  part  of  the  water  from  the  high  grounds.  By 
boring  through  the  clays  to  this  sand,  springs  of  water  immediately  rise  above 
the  surfiice,  and   are  carried  off  by  natural  channels.     By_   this  supply  of 

*er,  the  value  of  the  land  has  been  materially  increased,  since  the  counlry, 
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though  abountfing  in  peat  bogs  and  ■tBgnsnt  ponds  during  wiDter,  BuKn 
much  from  tlie  suiQitier  drought.  The  other  attonpli  to  fonn  Artesian  wetls, 
rererrodjto  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  were  made  near  Lincoln,  which,  though  sur- 
rounded by  feoa  co?ered  with  water  in  the  winter,  is  not  suffiaently  supplied 
during  the  summer.  But  the  clays  supporting  the  fens  of  the  Bedford  Level 
are  betow  the  chslk  ;  and  though  there  are  pervious  beds  beneath  them,  which 
rise  to  the  oorth-west,  yet  the  cUyi  are  of  such  enormous  thickness  that  they 
have  never  been  penetrated  ;  and  even  were  that  accompliihed,  the  high  land 
is  BO  distant  that  intervening  fissures,  filled  up  with  imperTtous  materials, 
might  intercut  the  supply.  Expensive  sinkings  have  been  made  at  Lynn, 
and  also  at  Boaton,  but,  alter  boring  through  niany  hundred  feet  of  clay,  ihey 
have  utterly  failed  i  and,  in  any  future  operations  in  this  district,  the  chance  of 
success  would  be  very  remote."     (Edot.  PAH.  Joum.,  vol,  ixii.  p.  ISd.) 

The  Pire  at  the  Tower  of  London.  —  The  opinion  generally  entertained  bj 
those  who  are  deemed  competent  to  judge  in  the  matter  »,  that  the  fire 
originated  with  the  stofes  uved  for  heating,  and  Hiat  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable but  calamities  of  a  similar  fearful  nature  may  be  anticipated.  The 
reasons  assigned  are,  that  new  Diodes  of  heating  being  introduced  into 
buildings  not  at  all  fitted  for  them,  their  destruction  is  consequently  almost 
certain.  Flues  and  chimneys,  with  their  atjjacent  walls,  which  stood  unscathed 
when, wood  or  coal  were  used  as  fuel,  and  the  security  of  which  mi^t  be 
guaranteed  for  many  ages,  ore  not  suitable  for  these  modem  introductions,  in 
which  larse  quantities  of  heated  air  are  elicited  as  elements  of  destruction. 
Besides  this,  the  conductive  power  of  the  bncks  and  cement  undergoes  a 
great  change  from  the  constant  operation  of  heat  end  air,  lu  that  heat  is  re- 
tained and  conducted  with  greater  facility.  In  this,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
gentleman  of  science,  who  informed  the  reporter  he  had  memorialised  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  upon  the  subject,  to  a  great  extent  c  '  ' 
"         '      I  which   have  appal 

H.l 

Mrrtkyr  Coal  u  Strongly  recommended  for  hothouse  furnaces,  and  for  ^len 
fires  where  the  object  is  a  steady  powerful  heat  without  much  fiame,  and 
without  the  trouble  of  stirring.  This  coal  makes  no  smoke,  no  clinkers,  80 
tons  produce  as  much  steam  as  100  Ions  of  Newcastle  coal,  and  it  requires 
less  attendance,  as  it  must  not  be  stirred.  The  price  is  the  some  as  that  of 
Newcastle  coal.  It  is  used  bv  the  Rev.  Theo.  Williams,  Hendon ;  Geor^ 
Byng,  Esq.,  Wrolham  Park ;  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  Kingsbury  ;  and  Captam 
Trotter,  Ovrham  Park. — Cond. 

Improved  Draning-'niet.  —  Agreeably  to  your  request,- 1  send  you  one  of 
my  improved  draining-tiles  {fig.  8.),  and  also  one  of  the*  connecting  tiles, 
__j  _  ..i_  . ..;.!.  ^  JjijI^  jji  j^  ^j^  ^^^  g  J  for  joining  tbe  connecting  cue,  de. 


•cribed  in  a  communication  of  mine  to  the  president  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Agricultural  Society,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  Northampton  Aferairy. 
I  likewise  send  you  some  pieces  of  offal  wood  (short  pieces  between  9in.  and 
1  n.  in  length),  which  1  propone  being  used  as  drain  covers.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  they  are  Intended  as  covers  for  the  mouth  of  a  chad,  or  groove,  or 
'n  the  bottom  of  a  drain,  such  as  is  made  in  this  county,  and  which  I 


many, of  those  recent   conflaarations  which   have  appalled  the  public  and 
destroyed  so  many  of  our  public  builUinga,     (Ttmei,  Nov.  16.  1841.) 


1  describe.     First,  a  trench  of  the  width  of  10  in.  or  I  ft.  is  dugoi 
"  Bofth 


shttlltryl     ._.. 

to  near]]'  the  same  depth  with  a  common  sjiade  ;  th^n,  in  the  middle  oj 

trench  the   workman  comnieocRs  with   a   long-bladed  spade-like   initnii 

3}  in.  to  4  in.  broad  ;  the  depth  of  this  second  opening,  which  is  called  the 

chad,  will,  of  course,  be  related  accordii^  to  the  nature  of  tbe  ^und. 

Sometiaies  it  may  be  SO  in.  atx^,  and  sometimes  less.    Then  those  pieces  of 
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mooA  are  to  be  lud  nde  \iy  udc,  biyom  the  mouth  of  the  chad,  and  tlte  earlH 
immediBtety  laid  over  them,  until  the  upper  trench  m  Tgll,  and  tevej  with  the 
nirface  of  the  ground  around.  But  lince  1  addrened  mj  letter  to  Mr.  Uyl- 
Bard,  1  have  thought  of  a  new  material  for  drain  oovera,  which  anist  ultiinatelj 
be  of  gnat  importance  to  fanning,  where  the  absence  of  chj,  and  the  diitance 
to  the  tile-yard,  amount!  to  an  absolute  prohtt]jtion  of  the  use  of  tile*.  This 
mMerial  ia  peat,  an  artide  hitherto  considered  fit  for  nothing  but  fuel.  By 
the  aid  of  a  peat<compreuing  nwchine,  compact  bodie*  of  peat,  in  the  shape  of 
"     '       '  '      '  "    '     '        ■    '  ■  'o  the  opening  of  the  chad,  will  an- 

,     ,  ibly.     1  think  1  have  read  MMne  where  lately,  that 

when  peat  is  once  tboroughlv  dry,  it  becomes  impwious  to  moisture,  and,  if 
this  ia  true,  then  peat  will  answer  for  any  sort  of  draining.  For  inatance, 
nothing  could  be  Detter  for  couple  draining  than  compreased  dabs  of  peM. 
What  a  saTing  would  it  not  msKe  on  carriage  alone,  compered  with  that  of 
stones  F  I  hare  no  such  thing  here  as  peat  to  experiment  upon,  elae  I  should 
have  tried  whether  it  would  undergo  a  proceas  of  charring  in  a  metallic  cylinder. 
Mv  impreasion  is,  that  something  mignt  be  done  with  it  in  this  way.  —  Jamet 
Munro.     Catlie  AtAiy,   yorl/umploTuArrv,   Oct.  9.  1639. 

CompoBtiini  Floonjbr  Cotiagei.  —  I  feer  I  can  say  but  little  that  will  serve 
your  purpose;  but  what  ]  do  know  you  are  welcome  to.  When  I  came  to 
this  place  some  years  ago,  !  found  all  the  malting  floors,  and  also  those  of 
other  rooms  detached  from  the  main  buildings,  formed  of  a  species  of  plaster 
[?  gypsum],  which,  on  enquir;^,  I  found  was  procured  from  Retford,  NottK,  in 
powder,  and  prepared  by  mixing  with  it  certain  quantities  of  cinder  dirt  and 
sand.  1  cannot  say  the  proportions.  All  I  know  it,  that,  though  af^iarendy 
roofh  and  harsh  to  the  e^,  it  made  capital  nialting-Aoors,  inasmuch  as  it  both 
imbibed  and  gave  out  moisture  freely,  thereby  preserving  a  degree  of  smooth- 
ness and  even  softness,  essential  to  the  operations  of  tuminf ,  ploughing,  &c. 
the  pieces  [of  barlejr]  on  the  floors.  So  far  so  good  i  but  take  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  depKve  it  of  any  moisture,  1  fear  rou  would  not  find  it  wear  wdl 
at  ail.  It  would  crumble  away,  and  would  not  stand  the  lag  of  a  cottage 
lamiU.  But  even  for  the  mailings  we  have  discontinued  ^e  use  of  this  article ; 
the  floors,  as  thej  require  mending,  being  rqiaired  with  a  cheaper,  and  ap- 
parently a  more  durable  material ;  composed  of  eoual  parts  of  lime,  send,  and 
cinder  dirt.  If  I  think  of  it,  I  will  enclose  a  sample  rrady  mixed  for  working. 
It  conies  up,  as  you  will  Rnd,  to  b  very  good  amooth  fuce  ;  but,  1  doubt,  w3l 
not  wear  without  the  occasional  use  of  water  i  consequenilj-,  is  not  well  suited 
for  cottage  floors.  —  S.  T.     Norfolk,  Dec.  13.  1 84 1 . 

Repairmg  Wet  Roadt.  —  For  roads  it  is  still  less  applicable.  I  recollect, 
some  dozen  years  ago,  sedng  a  part  of  the  road  above  Highgate  Archway, 
which,  I  dare  say  you  arc  aware,  was  very  wet  and  spring,  repaired  after  the 
following  fsshion.  The  hanks  rising  on  each  side  pretty  bigji,  a  deep  tile-drain 
was  lim  inserted  at  the  foot,  so  as  to  intercept  the  water  in  that  direction. 
This  no  doubt  it  did ;  hut  as  water  might,  and  probably  would,  spring  up  un- 
derneath, and  perh^>s  in  the  very  centre  of  the  road  itself,  the  surveyor  de- 
termined to  form  a  bottom  which  should  be  water-tight,  as  the  only  means  to 
prevent  the  wenr  and  tear  of  a  piece  of  road  subject  to  such  heavy  and  con- 
stant traffic.  He  set  about  the  work,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  as  follows. 
The  old  materials  were  removed,  even  to  a  considerable  depth  ;  end  their 
place  was  supplied  by  a  complete  grouting  of  Roman  cement  and  pebbles, 
forming  a  bed  or  crust  thick  enough  to  bear  the  materials  of  which  the  surface 
or  upper  cnist  was  intended  to  be  composed.  The  cement  was  very  carefully 
and  evenly  spread,  stc^ine  gradually  towards  the  xide  drains ;  and  the  better 
to  facilitate  the  pass^e  or  rain,  or  other  water,  as  well  aa  to  afford  a  sort  of 
hold  for  the  upper  materials,  grooves  were  made  in  the  cement  'w^^ 
before  it  hardened  with  a  triangulaT- formed  spline,  thus  (set  Jig.  ^^^^ 
4.)  J  which  spline  bang  l^d  in  the  direction  wanted,  waa  pressed  "j 
down  into  the  cement,  by  blows  of  s  mallet  or  hammer.     A  very  ' 

abort  time  sufficed  to  render  this  bed,  so  prej>ared,  hard  enough  to  admit 
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of  the  addition  of  a  tolerably  thick  atntum  of  broken  pvnite  and  other  itone ; 
and  the  whole  being  imp«rvio[]s  to  wet  from  beneath,  and  to  well  prepared 
for  BurlacB  moitture,  I  have  no  doubt,  heavy  as  waa  the  expense  in  the  first 
iiwtance,  it  would  hardly  fail  to  answor^S.  T.    Nor^,  Dec.  13.  18+1. 

Rendermg  CoHaga  Fire  and  WtUer-prnof.  —  ¥ou  talk  of  making  cottages 
fire-proof.  Were  you  in  thn  neighbourhood  just  now,  it  strikes  mc  you 
would  be  more  interested  in  making  thnn  water-proof.  What  a  state  many 
of  the  poor  infaafaitanta  are  in  to  be  sure  I  The  dwellers  in  and  about  the  ftrn* 
never  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth  thor  while  to  keep  their  houses  above 
the  ground  level,  tome  of  them  are  even  below  it ;  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  which  i«,'constMit  damp,  and  often  standing  water.  A  double 
cottage  near  me  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  aeveral  inches  detp  on  tha 
lower  floor,  nor  have  they  the  means  of  avoiding  it,  seeing  that  the  cottages 
hereabouts  have  no  hreplaces  on  the  chamber  floors.  This  is  what  I  partico 
larly  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to :  it  is  a  most  important  pcnnt,  and  one 
which,  here  at  least,  has  been  grossly  neglected.   I  pray  you  consider  it.  — Id. 


Art.  U.    FortigH  Nottcet. 
FRANCE. 


Chateau  de  TalAoael,  near L'Oriatl,  France,  ^^00,30.  1B4I.  —  Ihiveboeo 
fortunate  in  eetdng  a,  most  comfortable  and  convenient  chateau  here,  beau- 
tifully situated,  and  with  every  thing  in  the  shooting  and  fishing  line  anymau 
can  desire.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  barbarous  look«,  habits,  and  drunkennesa 
of  the  people,  and  even  their  priests,  hut  they  ore  quite  harmless.  Their  agri- 
culture, their  cattle,  piga,  sheep,  and  houses  are  all  indescribably  bad,  quite 
caricaturea  of  all  we  have  in  England ;  yet  the  climate  and  soil  are  the  beat, 

Krhape,  in  all  Europe  for  agricultural  purposes.     I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
id,  and  shall  show  them  how  to  grow  Skirving's  Swcxles,  lucerne,  carrots, 
Bel{;ium  parsneps  (Guernsey),  rape,  flax,  JUdSa  antlva,  hemp,  clover,  ind 

Sierhaps  not  lose  my  money  m  giving  lessons.  Italian  rye^grass  does  wonder- 
ully  well  here ;  and  a  kind  of  rye  from  Poland  is  JuF<t  introduced,  S  ft.  high,  and 
the  ears  from  8  in.  to  15  in.  long,  of  which  I  shall  aend  specimens  to  England, 
m,  when  sown  here  in  June,  it  is  cut  by  the  middle  of  August.  Notwith- 
standing the  general  gross  ignorance,  a  few  of  the  better  classes  posaesi  a  great 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  I  saw  one  quite  a  Lincolnshire  farm  on  a  small 
scale,  near  Rennes.  There  ii  a  noir  animai  factory  near  me,  to  manufacture 
dead  hotnes  into  manure,  and  a  potato  flour  mill,  which  had  an  order  for 


2000/.  worth  of  it  from  a  Mr,  Walker  of  London.  lom  just  ^tinga  capital 
eight-h one-power  steam-engine,  in  aidofmv  water  thrashing-null,  sod  to  bruise 
barley  and  beans,  and  wilh  linseed  oil  to  Torrn  it  into  cakes  for  feeding  cattle 


and  sheep.  To  this  I  have  fortunately  got  in  time  enough  the  noir  animal 
and  potato  flour  machinery,  which  shall  be  added  to  the  coke  machinery,  so  an 
to  render  it  the  most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  —  F,  A.  M'K, 

ITALY. 

Seeit  collected  m  1840  2w  Pn^euor  yitiam  of  Poria.  —  O'cvmum  dtrio- 
ddrum  Vit.  from  Nutna;  Vealfngia  sp.^Fu.;  vAMa  macrophylla  Vu. — G. 
ManeltL  Mejoa,  Jug.  21.  IStl. 

Mimza,  Dec.  6.  1841.—  I  find  the  Suburian  RorticaUmut  so  useful,  that 
I  make  it  serve  as  a  text-book  to  the  lessons  in  horticulture,  which  I 
give  to  the  pupils  in  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Gardens.  B^tig  obliged  to 
translate  it  for  this  purpose,  I  shall  afterwards  print  it,  certain  of  ootng  a 
great  service  to  my  countrymen,  as  we  have  no  txwk  that  can  serve  so  we)l 
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as  a  guide  in  performing  {^rdming  operationB.  You  sfaall,  (herefbre,  be 
tfae  Mentor  to  ^ide  my  pupils  in  the  art  of  cultivBtran. 

I  shall  now  give  vou  a  notice  which  1  think  vill  interest  j^ou,  and  perhapn, 
also,  the  readers  ofyour  excellent  periodical. 

The  AbbI  Ambtoiio  Longoni,  residing  in  Monza,  rormerly  professor  of 
phiioaophy,  disungutBhed  for  bis  profound  knowledge,  not  only  in  the  belles 
tettrei,  but  also  in  tnechanics  and  natural  sciences,  who  wrote  a  manual 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  pistacchios  di  terra  (^'rachis  hypogie'a],  which  I 
formerly  meotjoned  {Gardenrr't  Magatme,  vol-  xvi.  p.  309.),  uid  who  spares 
neither  means  nor  trouble  to  render  himself  usefiil  to  society,  has  now  dis- 
covered a  new  oleaginous  seed.  Under  the  windows  of  his  hnuse  there  was 
■  garden,  in  which  grew  n  tree  of  Negiaidn  ^/Vaxinifolium,  of  shout  6  in.  in 
diameter.  Looking  at  this  tree  loaded  with  seed,  he  said  to  himielf:  Can- 
DOt  all  this  quantity  of  seed,  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  this  tree,  be 
brought  to  some  use?  With  this  view,  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  whether  it 
would  produce  oil ;  he  set  to  work,  and  obtained  the  foUowtng  results :  — 

From  a  beg  containing  eiiht  bushels  of  keys,  one  bushel  of  clean  seed  was 
obtwned  {  end,  therefore,  uiere  is  one  bag  of  clean  seed  from  eight  bags  of 
samais.  A  bag  of  clean  seed  weighs  about  96  lb.  small  Milanese  of  \2  oz. 
From  a  bag  of  clean  seed,  48  lb.  8  oz.  of  oleaginous  powder  were  obtained. 
One  pound  of  powder  produces  not  less  than  HQ  denari  of  oil,  without  reckon- 
ing the  loss  that  takes  place  in  eipressiug  it;  that  is,  a  product  of  17'3  p«' 
cent.  Therefore,  from  a  bag  of  clean  seeds  there  are  7  lb.  5  oi.  of  oil,  and 
about  38  lb.  of  husks  or  refuse.  Supposing  the  price  of  this  oil  to  be 
rixpetice*  for  every  pound-weight,  and  about  a  halfpenny  a  pound  for  the 
husks,  we  shall  have  for  7  lb.  5  oz.  of  oil,  at  sixpence,  3(.  Bij. ;  for  38  lb, 
of  buska,  at  a  halfpenny,   U.  4<f.;   making  the  produce  of  a  bag  of  clean 

Deducting  the  expenses  for  gatheiing  the  seeds,  separating  them,  grinding 
them,  taking  out  tbe  kernels,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  oil,  which  may  be 
nippoaed  to  amount  to  three  fifths  of  the  produce,  that  is,  to  3i.;  there 
remains  of  the  net  produce,  Sf. 

From  one  of  these  trees,  6  in.  in  diameter,  more  than  two  bags  of  seeds 
have  been  gathered  :  hence,  from  IDOO  trees,  taking  large  and  small  together, 
we  ma^  have  an  averace  produce  of  £000  bags  of  keys,  and  250  bags  of  clean 
seed,  giving  a  net  product  of  S I  /. 

The  oil  produced  is  not  suitable  for  cookery,  as  it  retains  the  taste  of  the 
bark  itaelfi  but  it  is  good  for  burning,  gives  a  redder  light  than  olive  or  other 
oil ;  and  has  the  advantage  above  all  other  oils,  of  making  less  smoke. 

For  some  years  past,  owing  either  to  the  deficiency  of  the  crops  of 
oleaginous  plants,  caused  by  drought  or  some  other  malignant  influence,  or 
to  the  great  connimptlon  of  oil  for  machinery,  oil  has  been  rising  in  price 
annually;  so  much  so,  that  superfine  olive  oil,  that  is,  what  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  which,  ten  years  aco  was  sold  for  7d.  for  a  pound  of  IS  oz. 
now  costs  9d.  i  and  oil  for  horning,  which  cost  S^d.,  now  costs  ^d. 

From  wbat  has  been  said,  you  will  see  how  useful  this  discovery  may  prove. 
I  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  I  recommend  the  planting  of  the  ni^gundo  for 
the  expression  of  oil,  to  the  injury  of  other  branches  of  agriculture;  but 
1  only  mean  that  in  Lombard}-,  where  so  many  of  these  trees  grow  already 
fand,  I  think,  it  is  the  same  with  vou)  that  they  appear  more  like  indigenous 
than  exotic  plants,  instead  of  allowing  the  seed  (and  they  are  very  prolific 
with  us)  to  run  lb  waste  as  formerly,  it  might  be  gathered,  and  ihus  a  new 
branch  opened  for  industry.  Allowing  the  utility  of  the  negundo,  instead  of 
making  plantations  of  less  useful  trees,  such  as  the  horsechesnut,  in  utuations 

*  [In  reducing  the  Venetian  to  English  money,  we  have  had  recourse 
to  Murray's  Hmd-Bo^for  TractSfrt  on  the  Continent ;  by  far  the  most  useful 
work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  publishecl.} 
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nuitable  for  ibe  culiivatioD  of  the  iKgunilo,  could  Dot  this  tree  be  plautetl, 
which,  besides  bein^  ornonieDtal,  ia  useful  alto  for  its  timber. 

[The  neguiulo,  in  Britain,  is  not  a  very  hardy  nor  a  very  l«ng-lived  tree ; 
and  a*  the  sexes  are  on  ditlerent  planti,  a  plantation  of  aeedlinga  must 
necetKarily  contain  a  number  of  males,  which,  of  course,  yield  no  seals,  and 
yet  are  neceaiary  to  the  maturity  of  the  seeds  of  the  (entalea.  Hence,  we 
would  suggest  a  trial  to  be  n^pde  of  the  seeds  of  the  common  sycamore. 
Seet  Pseudo-Z'iBtanus.  which  produces  seeds  in  unmeiue  quantities  in  everj 
part  of  the  country,  and  in  every  year.] 

You  irill  have  already  seen  the  first  part  of  a  monograph  of  the  genua 
Jforus,  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Giuseppe  Moretti,  professor  of  botany  in  the 
university  of  Pavia,  in  which  there  is  a  notice  of  your  Arborelwn  et  Fru- 
licelum,  K  you  have  not  already  seen  it,  write  to  me  immediately,  that 
I  may  send  it  to  ^u  by  some  menus;  and  I  shall  take  that  opportunity 
of  giving  you  some  informatiou  about  the  increased  cultivation  of  sdk  worms, 
according  to  experiments  made  by  my  brother  Louis.  —  Ghueppe  Maaetti. 

Rtmalt/  for  the  tjooify  Ap/iit,  —  1  have  just  had  a  letter  from  my  brother, 
in  which  he  tells  mc  that  a  shepherd,  of  the  seven  communes  of  the  Rhetlan 
Alps,  has  discovered  a  remedy  for  the  A'pbis  lanigera,  which  infests  apple 
trees.  It  is  the  most  simple  that  can  be  imagined,  and  consists  in  attaching 
to  the  central  brancb  of  the  infested  tree  a  ring  or  girdle  of  sheep's  dung. 
By  the  next  morning,  i>ot  an  aphis  is  to  he  seen  on  the  tree.  It  appears, 
that  the  smell  of  the  sheep's  dung  is  to  insupportable  to  these  insecta, 
that  they  retire  beyond  reach  of  it*  c^our.  —  G.  MaiieUi. 

INDIA. 
The  Fauafain  at  SarraeipooT,  which  you  recommend  for  imitation  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  was  erected  by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  in  IHIT.  The  steam- 
engine  was  of  IS-liorse  power,  and  had  belonged  to  an  old  steam-boat.  It 
raised  the  water  more  than  100  ft.  hi^h,  and  was  greatly  admired  ;  but  it 
was  destrorad  by  Lord  William  Bentiock,  on  the  principle  of  ecoDoniy. — 
J,  Cooper,  Snginetr  in  India  Jbr  teverai  yean. 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices, 


Epsom  Nutkti/,  Nov.  30.  1841.  — Tlex  latifBliu  is  here  perfectly  hardy, 
and  some  of  the  plants  have  leaves  9  in.  long.  Uucrcus  glabra,  nburnum 
japitnicum,  and  various  othe"  """"  •-—-'■'''   -^-  <--    —-'-   -    <• 

pearance,  and  there  is  a  van 
quitehardy.  — 7".  C. 

Pine-appltn  at  Brampeth  Cattltr.  —  I  cut  a  few  du}s  ago  the  two  fruits  from 
the  two  suckers  on  the  same  plant  that  you  seemed  to  admire  (rough  from  the 
knifej,  the  one  weighing  6  lb.  13  oz.,  the  other  6  lb.  &  oz.  1  showed  them, 
with  others,  at  the  Neivcastlc  Horticultural  Meeting  on  Friday  lest,  as  a  rude 
specimen  of  pine-growing,  and  I  was  awarded  the  first  and  second  prizes. 
'The  plant  which  bore  tliese  two  fruits  this  year,  bore  a  fine  fruit  in  SeptemW 
last  year,     I  have  practised  this  mode  of  growing  pines  from  suckers,  with 

Eod  success,  for  many  years.  I  have  hadEnvilTe,  6  lb.  4oz. ;  Providence, 
ger,  and  frequently  twins.  Should  I  have  a  vigorous  plant,  I  am  not  content 
with  the  production  of  one  fruit,  provided  I  have  means  (o  my  wishes.  If  you 
will  look  into  your  Magazine  for  July,  1830,  you  will  find  that  a  pupil  of  mine 
had  produced  in  four  successive  years,  from  the  same  plant,  four  fruits,  the 
sum  total  of  the  weight  of  which  was  201b.  6o{.  —  G,  Dale.  Brmtpelh 
Catlie  Garden;  October  IT.  1341. 

The  Sweeney  Xoapareil  Apple,  grown  on  «  south  wall,  at  Sweeney  Hall, 
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near  OiweiUy,  the  seat  of  llioroM  N.  Parker,  Esq.,  has  this  Maxon  attained 
the  Biieoru^  in.  in  circumference.  — T.A^.  f.  Swmuy  Halt,  CM.  89. 1841. 
ArtijUUd  Ice  Jiir  ikaitaa  on.  —  This  ven'  Binrular  mreotion  ii  now  ei- 
hibititig  in  a  room  in  Je^ina'i  Nuraery,  new  Road,  vhere  it  is  every  day 
covered  with  akaiten,  and  ii  found  to  oniwer  for  that  purpose  as  well  as 
natural  ice,  which  it  closely  reaembles  in  appearance.  This  artificial  ice  is 
totally  unafected  by  ordinary  heat,  and  may  Ik  laid  down  in  a  stove  or  a  con- 
servatory, with  the  aame  success  as  in  the  free  air  or  under  an  open  shed. 
Henceforth,  we  may  anticipate  a  skaiting- house  being  an  appendage  to  a 
first-rate  msnuon,  almost  ss  essential  as  a  riding-house.  —  Cant. 

The  PeatatUry  of  France  and  Nortkmabertmd.  —  "  The  great  body  of  the 
peasantry  in  France  have  no  rents  to  pay,  no  landlords  but  themselves. 
Compare  the  well-fed,  well-clad,  and  comfortably-housed  cultivators  of  the 
Kodg/e,  with  the  bondrmen  of  your  boasted  sgricultural  Northnmbeiiand, 
herded  together  in  the  filthy  bothies  of  the  moDt>poliserB  of  a  thoosand  acres, 
with  all  their  breadth  of  com ;  where  you  may  travel  mile  after  mile  and  never 
■ee  a  cottage,  and  where  the  labourers  have  not  even  the  idea  of  a  liome,  but 
are  stabled  like  the  cattle  \  and  then  estimate  the  worth  of  ajMlitical  and  agri- 
cultural systeoi  which  has  do  connexion  with  the  welfare  at  the  population." 
{Mom,  Cknm.,  Nov.  8.  1641.)  la  the  pamfdilet  entitled  TV  Peatanlry  of 
the  Border,  by  W.  8.  Qilly,  D.D.,  and  reviewed  in  p.  31.,  the  author  observee  : 
"  Suppose  70/.  to  be  the  avenge  cost  of  a  substantial  good  cottage,  will  the 
comiort  of  a  iaithful  dqtendant  and  his  family  be  heavily  bought  at  this 
price?  Why  is  the  happiness  of  rural 4ife  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
romance,  h  poetical  image,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  so  many  land-proprietors 
to  realise  all  that  is  imagined  of  smiling  ^rdeus,  and  snug  habitattons,  and 
contented  cottagers?  The  true  beauty  of  a  landscape,  as  Gilpin  has  said  in 
his  Foreit  Scertery,  consists  not '  in  the  mere  mixture  of  coloun  and  forms, 
but  in  the  picture  of  human  happiness  presented  to  our  imagination  and 
aflbctions  in  visible  and  unequivocal  aigtiH  of  comfort.' 

^  Oh,  when  will  the  law  ol'  love  be  telt  in  its  supremacy  J  When  will  it  be 
felt  that  there  is  no  security  for  property  like  the  affecttoo  of  those  whoM 
labour  is  our  wealth  ? 

"  Oftentimes  when  I  see  ornamental  lodges,  and  pretty  dairies,  like  &iry 
bowers,  in  a  cool  and  sequestered  corner  of  the  park  —  and  gardeners'  houses, 
decorated  without,  and  full  of  accommodation  within  —  and  dog-kennels, 
which  may  be  called  canine  palaces  —  and  stables,  like  sacred  temples,  so 
totally  free  from  every  pollution  that  you  would  suppose  it  profanation  to 
sufier  a  particle  of  filib  to  remain  one  moment  on  the  pavement  —  often  when 
I  see  these  things  do  I  indulge  the  ardent  hope  that  the  time  will  come,  when 
the  peasantry  on  a  property  will  have  as  much  taste  and  forethouglit  ex- 
pended on  them,  and  that  snug  cots  and  happy-looking  inmates  will  be 
the  chief  omamenta  of  an  esUte."   (7Ac  Peaiantry,^.,  p.  30.) 


SCOTLAND. 

Tie  Gardem  at  WU&amfield,  Ihe  Reddcnce  of  Mn.  FcarHe.  —  Bdng  at 
Williamfield,  near  Symington,  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  observed  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  tropical  plants,  beannefruit  abundantly  in  the  stoves,  which  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  proprietress,  h£-s.  Fairlie.  The  laudable  endeavours  of  this 
lady  to  elevate  the  taste  for  horticulture,  by  leading  the  way  in  one  of  its 
higheBt  deparuneuts  (the  cultivation  of  new  tropical  fruits)  is  worthy  of  the 
most  honourable  mention.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Alexander  Mnlcolm,  is  not 
without  his  share  of  merit  also,  for  plants  could  not  have  been  brought  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection  without  much  care  and  attention  on  his  part. 

The  banana,  or  plantain  (Milsa  paradidaca),  has  long  been  known  in  this 
country.  It  grows  to  the  height  ot^  BOft.,  and  bears  its  fruit  at  the  extremity 
of  the  stem.    Its  inconvenient  height  has  prevented  it  frvm  being  cultivated  to 
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idapted  ,  _  , 

introduced  fmm  tbe  Hauiitija  into  Englsod  n  few  years  ago,  and  wat  named 
iiiaa  CaTendlslui,  tbe  specific  name  being  bestowed  on  it  in  honour  of  that 
munificeni  encourager  of  borticulture,  the  Duke  of  Devonahire.  From  its 
dwarfish  mode  ofgrowtb,  it  wai  expected  that  it  would  aoon  rome  into  general 
cultivation,  and  the  anticipations  then  formed  are  being  more  and  more  full; 
realised  every  day.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  and  details  of  the  largest 
plant  at  preHem  bearing  fruit  at  willianifield : — It  grows  in  a  large  pot ;  the 
circumference  of  the  stem  at  1  f^  from  the  ground  is  2  ft. ;  from  the  surface  of 
the  n'ound  to  the  commencement  of  the  apike  of  fruit  is  4  ft ;  the  spike  itself 
is  4  n.  long  ;  but,  in  place  of  growing  erect,  it  forms  a  curve,  and  the  wdght  of 
the  fruit  causes  the  i^e  to  hang  down.  The  height  of  the  plant  itself  is  about 
fifl.:  8  (L  only  of  the  spike  are  covered  with  fruit  ;  the  remainder  is  occupied 
with  abortive  produce,  and  towards  the  tip  with  red-coloured  imbricated  leaves, 
called  Bpatbesin  botanical  lai^uage.  The  large  and  superb  leaves,  the  noddins 
■[Hke  towleil  with  fruit  and  tipped  with  red,  give  the  plant  an  interesting  and 
peculiar  ^)peaniice.  There  are  nine  two-rowed  brsncbes  of  fruit,  amounting 
to  130  in  bU.  The  wdgbt  of  these  may  be  about  40  lb. ;  as  the  produce  of 
another  plant  which  fruited  lately  was  125,  wdghing  35  lb.     The  tr-"'  "  *- 

'ar,  yellow  when  rf--    ~*   — ■■   -' ''-        ' — '-  -  ■  - 

o  that  of  the  old  b 


years  old  ;  but  having  reached  the  glass  of  the  house  where  it  grew,  it  was  cut 
down  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground  about  1830.  It  has  fruited  three  times  since. 
There  ere  this  year  sixteen  fruit  on  it,  of  a  melon  shape,  each  weighing  ]  J  lb., 
or  thereabouts.  The  panaw  tree  is  one  of  those  plants  which  have  male 
flowers  growing  on  one  plant,  end  female  flowers  upon  another.  The  female 
plant  alone  was  at  Williamfield.  It  often  flowered,  and  promised  to  fruit ;  but 
the  fruit  never  swelled,  or  ^proached  maturity.  About  1636  some  seeds  were 
received  from  India.  These  have  fortunately  produced  several  male  plants, 
one  of  which  came  into  flower  in  1839.  Being  placed  in  dose  proximity  to 
the  female,  >o  that  the  flowers  might  internungle,  the  female  produced  ripe 
Ihiit  that  year  for  the  first  time,  and  baa  continued  to  do  so  ever  vnce. 
There  seem  to  he  two  species  of  the  papaw  at  Williamfield :  in  one  the 
flowers  are  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  while  in  the  other  they  are 
produced  in  axillary  panicles  or  clusters. 

The  fruit  of  the  papaw  is  eaten  with  pepper  and  susar,  and  when  half- 
grown,  if  properly  pickled,  la  little  inferior  to  the  |»ckled  mango  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  acnd  milky  Juice  of  this  plant,  when  rubbed  over  the  flesb  of 
newly  killed  animals,  is  said  to  render  it  very  tender  in  a  short  lime ;  and  even 
if  the  meat  be  bung  up  on  tbe  tree  for  a  certain  period,  the  same  e^ct  wLl  be 
produced. 

There  are  here  also  several  fine  plants  of  the  cofiee  tree,  raised  from  seed 
ripened  at  AVilliamfield.  They  are  very  handtiome  plants  clothed  with 
branches  regularly  fi'om  the  root  upwards.  One  plant  is  5|  (t.  high,  haa 
fruited  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  has  168  fruit  on  it.  The  lower  or 
older  branches  alone  bear  fruit. 

There  is  also  a  fine  plant  of  Bambuta  orundinfUiea,  ot  bamboo  caoe  of  die 
East  Indies,  which  is  interesting  from  tbe  great  rapidity  of  its  growth,  one  of 
its  branches  having  grown  13  (I.  in  forty  days,  or  4  in.  a  day. 

Many  more  plants  might  be  pHTticularised,  such  as  the  passion-flower 
(Passilldra  edulis),  one  plant  of  which  produces  800  fruit  each  season.  There 
isalsoafineplant  oftheludian-ruhber  tt«e,20fl.hlgh.    The  camellias  in  the 
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conserVHtorf  are  justly  celebrated.  Tliey  were  brought  down  from  London 
M  a  vest  expense  when  Mrd.  Fairlie  took  up  her  residence  at  Willknifield,  and 
have  been  her  companions  ever  Moce.  They  are  very  large  and  healthy,  and 
produce  hundreds  of  blossoms  yearly.  {Ai/r  Obtervrr,  Nov.  S3.  1841.) 


Art.  IV.  Retrotpective  Crittciim. 
l}iFrERENTModetofGlatm^Hot-kovei,Stc.—  \a  our  Vol.  for  1641,  p.  606., 
last  paragraph,  second  and  third  hnes,  for  "  4<}  in.  by  Sin.  deep',TeaU  "  6^  in.  by 
Sin.  deep" ;iand  for  "4  in.  by  2^  in.  deep",resd"diin,,by  Siin,  or  3  in. deep.'' 
Add, "  Always  glaze  with  the  bent  side  downward  (as  the  ^laiiers  term  it), 
as  by  this  means  the  glass  lies  more  even,  and  comes  closer  in  contact  in  the 
middle  of  the  pane."  For  horticultural  ptirpous  fenerallv,  1  think  panes 
6  in.  by  Sin.  the  most  suitublc  sixe.  —  Jaaiei  Seymour,  trithtden  Gardetu, 
Noc.i5,   1B4I. 

7Ke  Suburban  Hiirticulturul,  and  Suburban  GardeiKr,  —  1  have  received  your 
first  Numbers  of  the  Suburban  Horlicuttnritt,  and  bes  Co  suggest  to  you  the 
making  such  additions  to  your  prospectus  as  shall  render  the  won,  when 
completed,  as  applicable  to  gardens  in  Australia  as  to  those  of  England. 
The  climate  of  Uiat  country  differ*  from  ihe  climate  of  England.  Your 
work  will,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  it  useful  in  that  country,  require 
to  contain  some  information  as  to  the  diflerence  in  the  mode  of  management, 
rendered  necessary  b^  sn  averaoe  increase  of  temperature  of  1!  or  15  d^reca. 
Many  fruits  which  in  England  require  farcing  there  ripen  as  open  stand- 
nrds.  The  orange,  peach,  nectarine,  &c.  The  same,  also,  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  many  beautiful  kinds  of  which  there  flower  in  the  open  air  which 
require  protection  in  this  country.  The  Geld  culture  of  the  vine,  the  Jordan 
almond,  &c.,  is  also  of  great  importance.  Auitialia,  indeed,  from  its  fine 
climate,  would  appear  to  be  the  finest  country  in  the  world  for  an  extensive 
and  beautifu  Igarden. 

The  immense  benefit  you  would  confer  upon  that  country  by  taking  into 
youT  plan  the  formation  and  management  of  gardens  there,  will  occur  to  you 
when  you  consider  that  the  proprietors  of  land  are  in  a  great  measure  debarred 
the  pleasure  of  social  intercourse,  by  being  distributed  at  great  distances  from 
each  other.  From  the  pastoral  nature  of  the  country,  large  tracts  of  land 
are  required  to  pasture  their  flocks  j  this  necessarily  scatters  them  at  great 
distances  from  each  other.  What  a  source,  then,  of  happiness  and  enjoyment 
must  an  extensive  garden  be  to  a  gentleman  and  his  family,  under  these  dr- 

From  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  the  country  gentleman  there  has  but  two 
busy  periods  in  the  year,  vii.  the  lambing  and  the  clipping  season.  With 
ample  time,  therefore,  to  cultivate  a  garden,  and  a  beautiful  climate  to  bring 
every  thing  to  perfection,  he  wants  only  such  instruction  and  information  as 
will  enable  him  to  form  and  cultivate  it.  He  has  this  additional  inducement, 
that  being  in  general  situated  at  a  distance  from  towns,  or  only  near  to  such 
as  have  been  newly  built,  he  has  no  market  to  which  he  can  apply  for  his 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  must  therefore  either  raise  his  own  or  go  without. 
Your  work  is  capable  of  being  made  extremely  beneficial  in  tliia  respect  to 
your  countrymen  in  Australia;  and  the  amount  of  experience,  talent,  end  in- 
dustry which  your  other  works  prove  you  are  capable  of  bringing  to  bear 
upon  it,  renders  it  to  the  last  degree  desirable  that  you  should  undertake  it. 

Should  you  do  so,  the  first  subject  that  would  require  to  be  noticed  is,  how 
a  person  in  that  country  is  to  set  about  forming,  enclosing,  and  laying  out  his 
garden,  shrulibery.  Sec. ;  for  what  you  have  alr^y  said  on  this  subject  in  the 
Suhmban  Gardener  will  scarcely  bear  on  his  case.  Under  this  bead  would 
come  the  choice  of  a  site,  aspect,  &c.,  which  will  be  different  from  what  would 
be  requisite  in  England ;  for  instance,  shade  might  there  be  desirable,  or  even 
necessary,  for  the  garden,  certainly  for  moat  of  the  walks. 
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Then,  for  encloring.  It  would  perhaps  be  the  nioBt  eipeditioui  and  the  best 
way,  for  a  gentleman  situated  any  distance  fram  Sydney  (the  only  place  where 
there  U  ftt  present  D  botanical  or  horticultural  garden  estaliliahed),  to  enclose 
the  space  fixed  on  for  his  garden  with  a  post  and  rail,  and  s  sheep  net,  such 
as  is  used  for  folding  sheep.  This  would  form  a  cheap  and  quick  protection 
from  callie.  Sec,  within  which  he  could  commence  sowing  his  seeds,  pips, 
stones,  &c.,  for  raising  the  stocks  for  his  fruit  trees,  &c.;  correct  lists  of  which, 
together  with  lists  of  aeeds  for  raining  shrubs  and  flowers  applicable  to  that 
climate,  would  be  requisite  for  the  uninitiated,  also  their  culture  and  manage- 
ment. He  could  also  be  raising  his  culinary  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  mate- 
rials  for  periuaoent  hedges,  round  his  lawn  and  shrubberies,  and  round  the 
kitthen-garden.  In  two  or  three  years  the  materials  for  forming  these  hedges 
would  be  ready  to  plant  out,  and  thus  his  garden  would  have  an  eflectunl 
boundary,  and  be  ready  to  receive  in  their  proper  places  the  trees  when  gralV- 
ed  ;  the  stocks  of  which  he  has  been  bringing  forward.  The  cuttings  for  these 
grafts  he  would,  of  course,  hare  to  procure  from  Sydney,  when  his  stocks  were 
ready ;  aud  they  could  be  sent  to  Dim  without  danger,  packed  in  dry  earth  or 

After  his  hedge  had  stood  a  year  or  more,  he  could  remove  his  first  tem- 
porary foice  of  post  and  netting  ;  and  by  this  time  he  should  have  felled  and 
cut  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  for  forming  his  garden  paline,  or  wall, 
9  or  10  feet  high,  A  brick  wall  heing,  ofcourse,  out  of  question  in  the  country 
parts,  at  least  for  many  years.  This  paling  he  ought,  of  course,  to  put  up 
15  or  20  feet  inside  of  his  garden  hedge,  to  leave  a  place  for  an  outside  border, 
compost  heaps,  sheds,  &c. ;  this  paling  would  all  be  finished  by  the  time  his 
wall  trees  required  nailing  to  it,  they  having  beeu  headed  down  close  to  the 
graft,  alW  planting  them  out. 

His  garden  would  thus  be  completed  with  wall  or  paling,  and  ouUlde  hedge, 
and  he  would  have  raised  his  trees  from  pips,  stones.  &c.,  not  only  in  uv. 
most  expeditious,  but  also  in  the  most  certain  and  economical,  manner. 

The  foregoing  is  not  given,  except  to  show  the  kind  of  information  and 
instruction  that  emigrants  would  require  to  teach  them  how  first  to  form 
their  gardens  in  Australia.  The  great  amount  of  comfort  and  happiness 
which  you  would  be  the  means  of  dispensing  through  that  vast  continent, 
will,  Ihope,  induce  you  to  take  this  matter  into  your  consideration. 

A  gentlenHui  with  a  square  mile  or  two  of  land,  with  £00  or  300  acres  of 
it  cleared,  though  far  away  from  any  professional  men,  architects,  gar- 
deners, or  builders,  might,  with  the  assistance  of  your  two  excellent  works,  so 
superintend  his  workmen,  as  to   lay  out,  enclose,  plant,  and  cultivate  his 

Ssrdens  and  grotmdK,  shrubbery,  &c.,  to  afford  him  and  his  family  en  abun- 
ance  of  comforts,  and  a  high  degree  of  happiness,  as  well  as  setting  an  ex- 
ample and  pattern  to  those  who  might  afterwards  settle  near  him  ;  and,  by 
such  means,  a  taste  would  be  formed  at  the  first  riHing  of  towns,  which  would 
remain  in  them  Ibr  alt  time  to  come,  and  would  soon  be  taken  up  by  the  cot- 
tagers and  labourers. 

it  will  doubtless  occur  to  you  that  the  knowtedfte  of  cultivating  a  garden 
will  avul  but  little  to  an  emigrant,  unless  he  first  knows  how  to  set  about 
forming  it,  and  also  stocking  it  with  the  necessary  vegetables,  fruits,  shrubs, 
and  flowers ;  and  if  you  imagine  him  without  any  garden  previously  enclosed, 
any  seeds,  &c.,  to  put  into  it  when  enclosed,  and  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight's 
journey  from  the  only  place  at  which  any  of  these  can  be  procured,  you  will 
then  see  the  exact  situUions  of  ninetv-mne  out  of  evra-y  hundred  cmigmntn 
in  Australia.  Now,  what  you  yourself  would  do  under  these  circumstances, 
in  order  to  form  a  sood  garden  for  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and  in  the 
^ortest  time  possible,  is  precisely  the  advice  that  is  needed  by  the  Australian 
landowner. 

I  have  got  your  very  excellent  work  the  Suburban  Gardener,  or  Viila  Com- 
panion I  and  I  feel  certun  that  it  will  be  of  iinmense  value  to  the  pec^le  of 
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Auitralia,  infinildy  more  lo  tbwi  it  will  be  to  Enriand,  Here,  pn>feMi<M]Bl 
n>en,  aciemiCic  nrdeDen,8cc^  con  alway*  be  contulted  ;  there,  nolmlcntof  the 
kind  ia  Bvallable,  and  conseguentlj'  an;  maa  who  purchases  VOO  or  300  acre* 
of  ground  muct  diipend  on  bu  own  unaMiated  ^orta  and  natural  taate  n 
planning,  laying  out,  and  planting  them.  Again,  in  Englaud,  there  are  few 
pnrks  ami  estates  requiring  laying  out  and  planting ;  but,  in  Aoitralia,  every 
day  ieei  freah  lands  enclosed,  and  which  are,  doubtless,  for  want  of  artiats, 
laid  out  and  planted  in  a  moat  bartiarous  style.  Your  Suburban  Gardener 
ia  calculated  to   do  great  benefit  in  that  country,  io  assisting  the  taate  of 

But  to  return  to  the  Subwrion  Horliadttaul.  BhoulU  you  deem  it  adria- 
able  to  treat  in  it  of  what  might  be  done  by  emieranlfi  in  Australia,  you  will  at 
once  see  the  necessity  of  instructing  them  in  the  first  formation  of  their  gar< 
deas,  and  of  raising  their  own  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  Sec„  aa  it  must  be  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  purchase  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  that  would  be  re- 

Suired,  at  Sydney,  and  cart  them  for  ten  days,  or,  perbapa,  three  wedts,  into 
le  interior,  exposed  to  the  weather  and  other  accident*  ;  but  cuttings  for  gral^ 


could  be  packed  up  in  any  quantity,  and  forwarded  to  them  without  ir^ury. 

There  is  in  many  parts  of  Australia  a  scarcity  of  water ;  should  vou  thini 
pmper  to  gire  in  your  next  edition  of  the  Ai^arim  Gardener  aome  ninta  how 


tanks,  &C.,  could  be  constructed,  they  would,  I  venture  to  say,  be  of  great 
importance  to  that  country,  more  particularly  if  thw  were  accompani^  by 
plans  for  filtering  the  surface  water,  and  rendering  it  fit  for  culinary  purposes, 
on  a  scale  large  enough  for  a  fiwrn ;  and  sufficientiv  liirtple  to  be  executed 
by  a  fanner  and  his  labourers,  the  infornMtion  would  be  still  more  valuable. 

1  have  seen,  in  your  ."--     '  -"'-■■---"—'-■--  ■-■      ~    ■ 

but  it  ia  not  quite  e  ,  _  _ 

charcoal  and  sand  as  the  means  of  eftctinjg  the  tiltration.  Every  brmer,  t 
believe,  has  the  means  of  making  charcoal,  and  it  is  by  no  meant  a  difficult 
process,  yet  there  are  scarcely  any  that  know  how  to  do  it.  It  is  so  very 
useful  an  article,  particularly  m  warm  climates  where  it  is  an  object  to  have 
tks  aoiall  a  Bre  aa  posdhle  while  cooking,  that  it  ia  to  be  regretted  the  manner 
of  making  it  is  not  more  generally  known. 

There  is  one  other  sul:ject  which.  In  your  next  edition  of  the  Suburban 
Gardener,  would,  perllapi,  add  to  it  value  as  regards  Australia ;  that  is, 
whether  manure  tanks,  drains  for  water,  and  from  water-closets,  could  not  be 
fonned  of  wood  lined  with  Roman  cenieal  or  [Utch ;  if  so,  the  method  of  their 
construction.  These,  and  limilar  questions  will  occur  to  you,  if  you  fed 
desirous  that  the  benefits  of  your  book  should  be  extended  to  that  country. 
For  many  ^eara  to  come  tha  chief  material  for  the  construction  of  everj-  part 
of  farm  buildings  at  a  short  distance  from  the  chief  towna  must  be  wootl. 
The  carriage  ufa  load  of  bricks  and  lime  would  cost  ten  times  their  value,  if 
into  the  interior,  where  few  roads  are  yet  formed. 

As  you  have  frequently  alluded  to  Australia  in  your  works,  I  make  no  apolo^ 
for  o^ing  these  remarks ;  I  fee\  aa  Interest  in  that  country,  and  I  Intend  to  visit 
it  in  another  year,  if  possible.  I  will  not  take  up  more  of  your  time,  except  to 
observe  that  the  instructions  which  would  be  retjulaite  in  your  Sniurbait  Her- 
ticuUurul,  to  suit  it  to  the  wants  of  emigrants  in  Aui^lralio,  could  either  be 
embodied  with  the  other  matter  in  the  progreea  of  the  work  (that  is,  in  case 
you  should  deem  it  worthy  your  notice)  ;  or  a  chapter  or  two  mi^t  be  added 
at  its  conclusion  ;  in  which  latter  caae,  a  few  useful  hints  might  luso  be  added 
relative  to  the  construction  of  dwellings  with  wood,  except  the  fireplace* 
Mid  chimneys,  and  the  making  of  drains,  lanka.  Sec,  of  the  aama  materinl. 
—  H.  J.  Demo/,  lAeut.  6d  Dn^oinu.  Neta  Bridge  Sarrada,  Irtlmd,  Feb.  1 5. 
IS41. 

Pinw  po/litf rif .  —  You  state  (p.  S3(i.)  that  this  Fpedes  thrives  admirably  ia 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  without  protection,  but  that  it  requires  protection  at 
Dropnwre  during  severe  winters.  I  assure  you,  the  tree  of  this  species  here 
has  Deen  exposed  every  season  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  was  only 
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aomewbU  ii\jui«d  in  the  foti^e  after  the  winter  o(  IB37-S,  uid  Rgiin  after 
tho  winter  of  1840-1.  At  preseat  the  tree  looks  as  well  ««  erer. — Piilm 
Fnui,    DropTKore.Dec.  8.  1841. 


Art.  V.     Queriet  and  Aamert, 

Mode  of  pmrrviag  Seedt  for  a  Number  of  Yean.  —  Having  beeo  enga^red 
by  the  comniittee  appointed  by  the  British  Aasociation    to  investigate   the 

Cirth  and  vitality  of  seeds,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  comparative 
gevity,  to  preserve  and  distribute  seeds  ot  at  leust  one  species  of  as  many 
genera  as  can  be  obtained  in  aufficient  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  experiments  to  that  efibut  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Cbiswick,  and  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  1  feel 
anxious  at  the  onset  of  taking  advantage  of  the  already  known  most 
effectual  mode  of  preserving  Chem  free  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  &c.,  for  u 
number  of  years,  and  for  that  purpose  gladly  take  advantage  of  your  pages  as  a 
ready  means  of  obtaining  information  ;  and  tbere  also  beg  to  record  the  mode, 
at  present  in  coutemplatbo,  of  preserving  tbem  for  the  above  experiments, 
trusting  that  it  may  induce  some  one  or  more  of  your  readers,  who  may  have 
had  experience  in  this  particular,  to  offer  lome  obeervationi  on  the  same, 
which  might  lead  to  their  better  preserva^D. 

1 1  is  proposed  to  preserve  the  seeds  in  |>orous  earthen  jars  of  various  sixes 
^according  to  the  quantity  or  bulk  of  each  kind^,  in  the  form  of  common  pickle 
jars,  with  the  exception  of  there  being,  in  addition  to  the  opening  in  the  tt^ 
of  a  common  Jar,  a  smaller  opening  near  to  the  bottom  of  uie  jar,  with  a  rim 
projectitig  just  far  enough  to  adroit  of  its  being  covered,  as  well  as  the  top 
opening,  with  wire  gauze,  fine  enou^  to  exclude  insects,  and  yet,  at  the  sama 
time,  to  admit  a  free  circulatiou  of  air  amongst  the  seeds.  They  are  then 
to  be  stored  on  shelten  in  a  dry  cool  room.  —  W.  H.  Baxter,  Bolame  Gar- 
den, Oxford,  Nov,  1841. 

Prcoeatitv  agaiaxt SnaUi  on  Wall  Frail.  —  In  p.m.  of  your  volume  for 
1S41,  an  amateur  gardener  complains  of  having  his  crops  of  nectarines  ipjured 
by  snails.  If  the  various  pests  ascended  the  walls  from  the  borders,  the  plan 
which  you  recommend  is  a  surer  remedy  than  either  of  the  two  suggested  by 
the  writer  i  but  I  consider  that  was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  injury  was  done 
by  the  Helix  ispera;  to  be  plain,  I  mean  a  kind  of  snails  that  carry  their  box  on 
their  backs,  and  lodge  in  holes  in  the  wall,  and  behind  the  stems  and  foliage  of 
the  trees.  The  best  remedy  is  to  search  for  them ;  lh«r  hiding-places  may  be 
discovered  by  the  slime  they  leave  wherever  they  go.  In  the  winter,  a  dozen 
or  two  may  be  found  packed  together  behind  the  st^n  of  a  large  tree,  or  in  a 
hole  in  the  wall.  Thrushes  destroy  many  of  this  kind  of  snail,  by  breaking 
their  shells  against  stones  or  branches  of  trees.  The  snails  in  question  are 
fonder  of  unripe  apricots  than  nectarines ;  but  there  are  two  other  large  kinds 
of  snails,  without  shellit,  which  often  attack  the  latter,  the  common  grey,  and 
one  of  an  orange  colour  i  both  are  eamly  caught  by  frequenting  the  trees  at 
night  with  a  lighted  candle.  — J.  fVighlon.  Cotteg  Hall  Gai-deru,  Nov.  13. 
1841. 

7%e  Dwarf  Oak  qf  Amtralia.  —  The  dwarf  oak  is  a  handsome  prickly-teaved 
evergreen,  making  iu<ji  a  tall  close  hedge  as  not  only  to  afford  goo<l  shelter  to 
the  field,  but  defy  either  pig  or  bullock  to  break  through,  while  it  furnishes  a 
good  annual  crop  of  pig-food  in  its  acorns,  besides  a  crop  of  that  valuable  articlo 
in  dyeing,  the  ^U-Dut.  The  wonder  is,  that,  from  the  above  qualities,  it  baa 
not  been  intrtMiuced  into  England,  where  it  would  soon  changq  the  whole 
winter  aspect  of  the  counti^,  the  hedgerows  exhibiting  throughout  the  year 
the  bright  green  freshness  of  perpetual  spring.  (Cwutmgham't  HinU  fir  Aattra- 
lian  EmigrantM.)  Can  you  inform  me  what  plant  is  Eluded  to  in  the  above 
extract  ? — fC.  It.B.     Bolamc  Garden,  Oxfird,  Nm.  1841. 
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On  Rending  a  copy  of  the  extract  to  Mr.  Jamet  Backhouse  of  York,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  AuMrnlia,  he  sent  us  Che  following  exptarmiion  :  — 
"  The  ilwarf  oak  "  referred  to  in  Cunningham's  HMifor  AutlraUan  Bmigratilt 
18  certainly  not  an  Australian  plant.  Hia  description  of  the  acorn  clearlv  refers 
it  to  Qu^us,  a  genus  limited  to  the  northern  hemisphere.  Probably  he  may 
mean  Q,  eramlintia,  of  the  south  of  Europe;  which,  I  think,  is  a  low  bushy 
specie!,  with  lai^  acorns ;  and  of  whieh  Acton,  in  the  HoHui  Keiaemu,  says, 
"  foliis  .  .  .  spinoso-den talis."  Cunningham  may  intend  his  hint  as  a  recom- 
menJatiou  to  emigrants  to  take  out  tlie  seeds,  on  the  presumption  that  thev 
will  thrive  well  in  Australia,  where  the  inlroduMd  Qu6rcus  Cerrii  thrive*  well. 
—  Jamei  Back/umM.     Yort.  Oct.  23.  1 8*  1 . 

ChopnatCi  Pafatoe-i,  —  In  antiwcr  to  various  enquiries  recjiecting  the  sub- 
stitute for  earlv  potatoes  advertised  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Chupinan,  we  refer  to 
the  parsgruph  in  p.  36.  We  know  nothing  more  than  what  is  there  stated. — 
Cond, 


Art.  VI.    Obituary. 


Davih  Don,  Esi].,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  Collie,  and  Librarian  to 
the  Linnwan  Society,  died  Dec.  8.,  muth  regretted  by  his  friends,  and,  indeed, 
by  all  who  knew  him.  The  uriianity  of  his  manners,  and  his  readiness  to 
render  assistance  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  librarian,  were  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  all  who  had  occaswi  to  consult  the  libran  under  his  care. 

Since  we  sent  the  foregoinf[  to  press,  we  received  the  following  from  Mr. 
Don's  early  patron  and  friend,  Dr.  Neil),  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  c^men. 

"  Proftitor  David  Don.  —  We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  this 
distinguished  naturalist,  which  took  place  at  the  Linnaan  Society's  apartments, 
Soho  Square,  London,  on  Wednesday  the  eth  of  December.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Don,  whom  some  of  our  readers  will 
remember  us  the  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Onrden,  Leith  Walk.  Abont 
live  and  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  David  Don  went  to  London,  carrying  with  him 
an  introduction  to  the  celebrated  Robert  Brown.  This  gentleman  soon  per. 
ceived  and  duly  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  young  Scotch  botanist;  and 
through  his  powerful  recommendation  he  was  successively  appointed  Keeper 
of  the  Lambertian  Herbarium  and  Librarian  to  the  Linnsan  Society.  In 
18BI  he  accompanied  an  early  friend  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  thus  formed  ac 
quuntance  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  Continental  naturalists,  among  whom 
were  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Kunth,  and  Delessert.  Mr.  Don's  ProdnmiHi  Flora 
Nepaievnt,  and  various  excellent  papers  in  the  Lituutan  Tramactiaiu,  having 
brought  him  prominently  into  notice  in  the  l)otanical  world,  he  wss  chosen 
Professor  of  Botany  in  thing's  College,  Somerset  House  ;  and  he  may  be  said 
to  havefollcn  a  martyr  toliis  zeal  as  a  lecturer  there,  for  heresohitely  delayed 
dll  the  end  of  the  seasion  an  operation  reconimended  by  Sir  Beigamin  Brodie, 
by  which  his  valuable  life  niight  liave  been  saved.  At  the  end  of  the  session, 
it  was  found  too  late  to  operate." 

The  above  appeared  in  the  Couraat,  the  sub-editor  having  got  the  parti- 
culara  from  me.  Of  course,  a  full  and  correct  notice  will  appear  soon  ;  per- 
haps in  your  own  pages.  When  1  saw  mv  lamented  friend  about  the  2Sd  of 
September,  I  reckoned  on  his  surviving  till  about  the  new  year,  he  looked  bo 
fresh  and  stout ;  but  I  believe  he  exerted  himself  while  I  was  with  him.  His 
fortitude  and  resignation  were  admirable.  —  P.  2^.  Canon  MilU,  Dee,  14. 
tSil. 

Mr.  Don's  remuns  were  interred  in  the  Kensal  Oreen  Cemetery  on  De- 
cember 15th,  followed  to  the  grave  by  Dr.  Brown,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Mr. 
BentheiD,  Mr.  Bowman,  his  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Kew. 
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GARDENER'S   MAGAZINE, 

FEBRUARY,  1842. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Recoliectiont  of  a  Gardening  Tour  in  ihe  North  of  England 
and  Part  of  Scotland,  madejrom  June  22.  to  September  30. 1841. 
By  the  Comductoh* 

Xhat  part  of  our  tour  which  embraces  our  route  front  London 
to  Crosslee  Cottage  having  been  given  in  the  Gardener*!  GateUe 
from  the  3]  it  of  July  to  the  30th  of  October,  and  our  intention 
being  to  make  on  Crosslee  Cottage  a  separate  article,  we  shall  at 
once  pass  on  to  Glasgow,  where  we  arrived  on  the  26th  of  July. 
Previously,  however,  we  must  make  one  remark  on 
.  The  Bjfildings  at  the  Railway  Stations.  —  We  have  before 
{Gardener's  Magazine  for  1839,  p.  436.)  signified  our  admi- 
ration of  the  expression  of  purpose  in  the  bridges  and  other 
buildings  connected  with  the  railways,  and  of  the  freedom  from 
prejudice  evinced  by  the  engineers  in  deviating  from  established 
ibrms,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  strength  or 
economy.  What  we  now  wish  to  remark  is,  that  we  thirUE  this 
expression  of  purpose,  as  it  may  be  called,  should  have  been 
more  obvious  on  the  station  houses.  For  example,  instead  of 
having  the  name  of  the  station  painted,  sometimes  on  one  part 
of  the  structure,  and  sometimes  on  another,  .we  would  have  it 
sculptured  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  front,  especially  designed, 
and  peculiarly  characterised,  for  that  purpose;  and  we  would 
have  the  name  itself  in  sunk  or  in  raised  letters,  coloured,  if  it 
should  be  thought  necessary,  but,  at  all  events,  formed  either  by 
sinking  or  in  relief. 

At  most  of  the  railroad  stations  there  are  large  boards,  on 
which  are  painted  regulations,  or  other  information  relative  to 
matters  connected  with  the  railroad ;  and  as  these  regulations 
may  be  supposed  to  be  occasionally  altered,  we  would  still  con- 
tinue to  have  them  painted  on  boards ;  but  we  would  form  panels 
on  raised  surfaces  in  which  these  boards  should  be  fixed,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  picture  is  a  frame.  The  panels  should  be  made 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a  larger  board   than  might  be 

3d  Ser.— 1642.  II.  E 
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wanted  at  the  time  the  station  boyse  was  built)  in  order  to  pro- 
vide room  for  the  additional  regulations  that  may  be  supposed 
to  become  Qecessar;  as  the  traffic  oa  the  railway  increases  ;  but 
the  board,  whether  covered  with  lines  or  not,  should  always  be 
sufficiently  large  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  panel. 

We  would  carry  this  principle  of  rendering  writing  architec- 
tural to  turnpike  houses  and  gates,  and  to  the  signs  and  names  of 
inns,  public-houses,  and  shops ;  to  names  on  the  gates  of  manu- 
fectories ;  to  those  on  private  doors ;  to  the  names  of  gentlemen's 
seats,  which,  we  think,  ought  to  be  sculptured  on  sunk  or  raised 
panels  or  shields  on  their  entrance  lodges  or  gates;  to  the  names 
of  cottages  and  villages;  and,  in  short,  to  every  architectural 
structure  where  a  name  was  required,  or  would  be  usefiil. 

Had  the  art  of  writing  been  coeval  with  that  of  architecture) 
there  is  little  doubt  that  writing  would  have  been  introduced  on 
buildings  in  an  architectural  manner,  as  orpameots  of  leaves  and 
Sowers  have  been ;  but  since  this  could  not  be  done  by  ancient 
architects,  it  is  kx  ihe  modem  artist  to  supiidy  the  defect,  and 
introduce  writing  mi  edifices  artistically,  and,  in  doing  so,  to 
produce  something  superior  to  the  mode  of  putting  the  hierogly- 
phics on  Ihe  Egyptian  tombs  or  obelisks,  or  the  letters  on  tbe 
jambs  of  the  sbi^doors  in  Pompeii,  or  over  the  doors  and 
windows  of  shops  in  modern  towns. 

Glasgow  wa  found  greatly  increased  in  extent,  even  since  IS31, 
when  we  last  saw  it,  and  improved  also  in  its  street  architecture, 
which  is  always  a  gratifying  proof  that  taste  is  spreading  among 
the  mass  of  society.  The  number  of  manufactories  is  greatly 
iDcreased)  and  such  a  forest  of  engine  chimneys  has  been  erected 
in  and  around  the  city  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
iron  manu1a<^ure  within  the  last  seven  years,  that  the  atmosphere, 
within  a  circle  of  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter,  is  constantly  ~ 
charaed  with  coal-smoke,  in  consequence  of  which  trees  and 
shrubs  of  even  the  cooimonest  kinds  are  rarely  seen  in  a  thriving 
state.  This  caooot  be  owing  to  tbe  earthy  part  of  the  smoke 
resting  <m  the  leaves,  because  there  is  scarcely  a  day  passes  with- 
out rain  to  wash  it  c^.  The  stems  are  all  uniformly  black,  be- 
cause on  the  same  surface  of  bark  on  these  the  soot  has  ^len 
summer  and  winter  for  several  years;  but  the  leaves,  though 
thin,  ragged,  and  sickly,  are  not  so  black  as  those  of  tike  trees  in 
the  Xionoon  squares.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  impression  made 
on  us;  heightened,  no  doubt,  by  the  answer  always  given  when 
asking  why  such  and  such  trees,  and  particularly  the  Irish  yew, 
tbe  holly,  the  ivy,  &c.,  were  not  planted  in  the  different  ceme- 
teries now  laying  i>ut,  that  these  and  other  evergreens  would  not 
grow  on  account  of  the  smoke.  There  are  three  or  four  large 
cemeteries,  but  being  pressed  for  time,  and  the  weather  being 
very  un&vourable,  we  only  entered  two  of  them ;  one  was  the 
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Sight  Hill  cemeteiTi  which  is  being  laid  out  in  the  pleasure- 
ground  style,  with  nandsoine  entrance  gates,  lodges,  and  chapels^ 
all  in  a  forward  state.  The  other  cemetery  which  we  saw  is 
the 

Necropoiis.  —  This  is  situated  alining  the  ancient  cathedral 
and  its  extensiTe  burying-groun^  which  occupies  a  gentle 
declivi^  on  one  side  of  a  valley,  while  the  Necropolis,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  this  burying-ground, 
coTers  a  rather  steep  rocky  hill,  sprinkled  with  trees  and  modern 
tombstones^  on  the  other.  The  impression  made  by  the  first 
view  of  this  hill,  studded  with  trees  and  tombs  and  scars  of  solid 
rock,  when  looking  from  the  town,  with  the  cathedral  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  grand  and  melancholy;  and  the  effect  is  heighiened 
aa  we  pass  along  an  elevated  road  towards  a  bridge  which 
crosses  the  valley  at  the  point  where  the  Necropolis  commeucest 
and  is,  as  it  were,  joined  to  the  ancient  churchyard,  so  as 
to  unite  the  tombs  of  many  generations  with  those  of  generationa 
yet  unborn.  This  circumstance  is  finely  noticed  in  the  follow- 
ing inscription  on  the  bridge :  — 

THIS  BKLD«B 


TBB   KBKCHANTS'   HOTTSa   OF    BLASOOW, 

TO   AITORD    A   PBOPSa    INTBANCa   TO   TBIS    NEW   CBMSTntT, 

CONBIMINa   CONrBNIBNV   ACCBS3   to   TBB   OROUNDS, 

WITH   SUITABLB   DECOBITION    TO    THE    VBHBRABLB  CITHBDBAL 

AND    THB    IUHIU>VHDIH&   BGBNBRVi 

TO    UNITS 

TBB   ■FOMSa    OP   MANT    0HKBftAT10N>   WHO   MATB   SONK   BBPORB, 

rH    TBB   HBSTINO- PLACES    DBITINBD    FOB   OIHBKATIONS   1ET    UHBOKN; 

WBBRB   TBB    ASHBB   OP    ALL   IHALL   BBPOSB 


WBEN   TEAT    WaiCn    IS   SOWN   A    NATURAL   BODY 

SHALf.  BB  RAISED  A  BPimiTOAL  BODT,— 

WRBN  TBIS  COBRUPTIBLE  MUST  PUT  on  INOOBRVFTIOn, — 

WHEN   THIS    MORTAL  MUST    PUT    ON   IMMOBTALITT, 

week  death  ii  swallowed  up  in  victort. 

a.'d.  MDCCCXXXIII. 

"  Blessed  ia  the  Man  who  trusteth  in  God,  luid  whose  hope  the  LORD  ii."* 

'Vhe  road  to  this  bridge  is  straight,  and  on  a  raised  moand 
nearly  level,  so  as  to  be  considerably  above  the  lower  part  of 
the  ancient  churchyard,  and  with  the  hil]  oF  the  Necrcq>olis 

•  This,  and  the  bscription  over  the  gate,  were  kindly  procured  for  ns  by 
David  Oibson,  Esq.,  the  active,  InteHigent,  and  enthusiaatic  aecretar;  of  lfa« 
&l»$ffim  Uorticultiiral  Society. 
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rising  boldly  in  front;  so  that  the  spectator,  finding  himself  in  a 
commanding  position,  and  looking  down  on  the  one  cemetery, 
and  up  towards  the  other,  has  his  mind  filled  with  the  subject 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  idea,  and  feels,  in  short,  the 
effect  on  his  mind  to  be  sublime. 

Before  entering  the  cemetery  gates,  the  first  thing  which 
struck  us  as  remarkable  was  the  totally  different  cnaracter 
from  what  they  are  in  every  other  British  cemetery  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  of  the  tombs  and  gravestones,  even  at  a  distance: 
there  appears  to  be  no  mean,  trivial,  or  vulgar  forms  among 
them;  the  trees  among  which  they  are  scattered  being  what 
may  be  considered  large  rather  than  small,  and,  at  all  events, 
having  nothing  of  the  character  of  young  trees,  the  appearance 
recalled  to  mind  some  of  the  descriptions  of  the  cemeteries  of 
antiquity. 

The  Necropolis  is  entered  by  a  magnificent  archway  and 
gates,  over  which  is  the  following  inscription :  — 


ORNAHBNTBD    FUBUC   CEMBTERY, 

WAS   CONSTRUCTKD   BV 

THB  HBKCHANTS'  BOtiaB  OP  QLASOOW, 

IS  THBta    PROPBRTT, 

TO   SVPPtr    THB    ACCOMMODATION    BEQttlRBD 

BV    A    RAPinLV    INCREASING    POPULATION, 

AND,  Br   BMBBLLiaBINQ   THB    PLACE   OF   SEPULTURE, 

TO    INVEST    WITH    MORS    SOOTBINO    ASSOCIATIONS 

THAT    AFFECTIONATE    RECOLLECTION   OF   THE   DBFARTRD 

WHICB   IS    CHRRISBED    BV   TBOSB   WHO    SURVIVE. 

A.D.    MDCCCSXZIII. 

"  E'en  front  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries." 


A  carriage  road  commences  at  this  portal,  and  gradually 
ascends  the  hill  in  a  winding  direction,  so  as  to  exhibit  eveiy 
part  of  the  cemetery  to  a  stranger,  without  obliging  him  to  quit 
his  carriage.  Having  reashed  the  summit,  we  may  either  re- 
turn by  the  same  road  and  gate,  or  by  another  road  which  leads 
to  a  gate  on  a  different  side  of  the  hill.  The  principle  an 
which  the  line  of  road  is  traced  out  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  surface  and  the  end  in  view,  and  is  therefore 
unexceptionable.  The  trees  are  scattered  over  the  ground  at 
irregular  distances,  in  the  manner  of  a  natural  grove,  but  here 
and  there  they  are  more  or  less  grouped,  so  as  to  produce 
occasional  scenes  of  darkness  and  gloom.  There  arc  but  few 
evergreens,  but  these,  we  were  informed,  would  not  grow ;  even 
some  old  Scotch  pines  had  a  scathed  appearance.    The  natural 
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sitrrnce  shows  rock  protruding  through  it  in  many  places,  and 
rock  appears  almost  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  so  that  we  never 
for  a  moment  forget  that  every  tombstone  has  a  solid  founda- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this,  every  one  of  the  monuments, 
large  and  small,  as  far  as  we  could  observe,  is  perfectly  erect; 
and  not  like  great  numbers  of  those  in  P^re  la  Chaise  and 
Keosal  Green,  leaning  to  one  side;  and,  consequently,  wheq 
composed  of  several  pieces,  with  the  joints  opening  to  admit  the 
rain  and  frost,  and  insure  speedy  ruin.  The  design,  also,  of 
the  monaments  is  of  a  very  superior  kind,  there  being  scarcely 
one  in  the  whole  cemetery  of  those  chair-back-like  forms  so 
common  in  all  churchyards;  and  which,  having  no  base  or 
plinth  below  to  support  what  is  above,  appear  to  have  been 
forced  into  soft  ground,  instead  of  being  built  up  from  a  solid 
foundation.  All  the  monuments  in  the  Glasgow  cemetery  con- 
vey the  dignified  idea  of  being  built,  and  have  not  the  mean 
appearance  of  beine  thrust  in  like  stakes,  or  laid  down  like 
pavement.  Even  the  lettering  is,  in  many  cases,  cut  In  ^he 
stone,  or  raised  in  metallic  forms;  modes  whicb,  as  we  have 
above  observed,  ought  never  to  be  neglected  when  an  archi- 
tectural character  is  to  be  maintained.  The  family  burying- 
places  are  bounded  in  general  by  low  architectural  parapets, 
and  not,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  high  iron  railings; 
which  seem  to  us  to  derogate  from  the  sacredness  of  the  scene, 
by  supposing  it  possible  that  the  cemetery  would  be  visited  by 
persons  incapable  of  conducting  themselves  properly. 

Many  of  the  monuments  are  magnificent  combinations  of 
architecture  and  sculpture;  others  are  simple  and  grand  forms, 
such  as  pyramids,  obelisks,  columns,  arches,  &c. ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  instructive  of  these  architectural  memorials  are  those 
of  the  commonest  kind,  which  may  be  considered  analogous  to 
common  gravestones.  These  are  mostly  pedestals  of  different 
descriptions,  varied  in  their  proportions,  magnitude,  and  deco- 
rations, so  that  no  two  monuments  of  this  class,  or  indeed  of 
any  other,  can  be  found  alike.  The  greater  number  of  the  mo< 
numents,  bothgreat  and  small,  are  so  placed  with  reference  to 
the  grave  as  not  to  give  the  idea  of  preventing  the  mortal  re- 
mains from  mixing  with  the  earth.  This,  in  our  opinion,  indi- 
cates the  true  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  interment.  Let  there  be 
monuments,  as  durable  as  rock  and  architecture  can  make  them, 
to  the  mind  and  character  of  the  deceased ;  but  let  not  the 
mortal  remains  be  prevented  from  returning  to  the  elements  from 
which  it  originally  sprung.  Such  are  our  sentiments :  but  we 
have  also  another  sentiment  which  we  hold  at  the  same  time, 
viz.,  that  those  who  think  otherwise  should  have  their  wishes 
gratified.  Hence,  in  this  cemetery,  while  we  approve  of  most  of 
the  coffins  being  interred  in  the  free  soil,  yet  we  also  approve  of 
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some  which  are  dqiositecl  in  horizontal  excaTstions  made  in  thi 
fnce  of  the  perpendicular  rock. 

We  observe  in  ihis  cemetery,  that  the  German  custom  of 
plantinf^  flowers  over  the  gravea  is  adopted  in  various  instances; 
the  plot  orer  the  grave  being  generally  surrounded  with  kerb- 
stones, which  form  a  proper  architectufEl  separation  between 
die  general  sur&ce  of  grass  and  the  dug  ground.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  family  burying-gronnd  is  a  square  of  15  or 
SO  feet,  these  little  flower-gardens  are  planted  with  roses  and 
other  shrubs,  and  if  they  were  kept  free  from  weeds,  they  might 
prove  pleasing  ornaments :  but  it  is  always  painful  to  see  any- 
thing like  n^ect  in  a  burying-ground,  and  therefore  we  think 
another  Continental  custom  should  be  adc^ted  {GanL  Mag.  for 
184>1,  p.  9910,  of  putting  such  gardens  under  the  care  of  the 
curator  of  the  cemetery ;  at  least  so  fiir,  as  that,  when  the  fiuniJy 
to  whom  the  tomb  and  garden  belong  n^lect  to  keep  it  in 
order,  this  should  be  done  by  the  curator  at  their  expense^ 

One  great  defect  in  all  the  cemeteries  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  to  which  the  Necropolis  does  not  form  an  exception,  is  the 
coarseness  of  the  grass.  Where  the  sorface  is  rougn  and  rocky, 
smooth  short  grass  can  only  be  obtained  by  frequent  and  cu-^ul 
clipping,  or  by  eating  with  sheep.  Ilie  former  might  be  accom- 
plished by  infirm  persons  of  both  sexes ;  letting  the  surface  out 
in  ponions  at  so  much  for  the  season,  and  teacfamg  the  contract- 
ing parties  that,  by  never  allowing  the  leaves  of  the  grass  to 
grow  more  than  half  an  inch  or  an  mch  in  length,  they  would  so 
weaken  the  roots  as  greatly  to  reduce  their  labour.  If  the  mode 
of  grazing  by  sheep  were  adopted,  a  neat  wire  fence  would  re- 
quire to  be  placed  round  each  of  the  flower^rdens;  but  that 
would  be  rather  ornamental  than  otherwise.  In  cemeteries  on 
tolerably  even  ground,  if  newly  made  graves  were  always  finished 
level  with  the  adjoining  surface,  as  in  some  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  fourial-gronnds,  and  in  several  English  ones  (Gard. 
Mag.  for  184),  p.  590.),  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  grass  short  and  smooth  with  the  scythe.  Next  to  the  grass, 
the  walks  and  roads  require  attention,  and  those  of  the  Necro- 
polis have  the  common  faxAt  of  deep,  irregular,  raw  edgings,  in 
which  the  idea  of  the  spade-work  necessary  to  produce  this 
rawness  continually  obtrudes  itself,  and  destroys  the  idea  of 
completeness  and  repose. 

Much  of  beau^  and  character  might  be  created  in  church- 
ards  and  cemeteries,  if  curators  coum  be  found  who  had  some 
:nowledge  of  gardening,  and  especially  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
We  could  wish  that  it  were  considered  essential  to  have  a  gar- 
dener as  a  curator:  but  this  alone  would  not  be  sufBcient;  it 
is  necessary  that  the  public  should  know  what  a  churchyard  or 
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a  cemetei'y  is  cspidble  of  being  made,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
cumtor  to  eKcrtion,  and  to  reward  hiin  by  praise  when  he  has 
done  bis  duty  with  taste  and  spirit 

(lb  be  eoHtmual.) 


Abt.  IL     Or  ike  Chemical  Statia  of  OrgoMited  Bdngt, 
Bj  M.  DoMAS. 

(Conlitaied  JTom  p.  U.) 

III.  Let  a  seed  be  thrown  into  the  eanh,  and  be  left  to  gei^ 
minate  and  develope  itself;  let  the  new  plant  be  watched  until 
it  has  borne  flowers  and  seeds  in  its  turn,  and  we  shall  see,  by 
suitable  analyses,  that  the  pTimitive  seed,  in  producing  the  new 
being,  has  fixed  carboti)  hydrogen,  oxygen,  szote,  sna  ashes. 

Carbon.  —  The  carbon  originates  essentially  in  carbonic 
acid,  whether  it  be  borrowed  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air, 
Or  proceed  from  that  other  portion  of  carbonic  acid  which  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  manures  continually  gives  out  in 
contact  with  the  nmts. 

But  it  is  from  the  air  especially  that  plants  most  frequently 
derive  their  carbon.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  see 
the  enormous  quantity  of  carbon  which  aged  trees,  for  example, 
hare  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  yet  the  very  limited  space 
widiin  which  their  roots  can  extend  ?  Certainly,  when  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  acorn  germinated,  which  has  produced  the  oak 
that  we  now  admire,  the  soil  on  which  it  fell  did  not  contain  the 
millionth  part  of  the  carbon  that  the  oak  itself  now  contains.  It 
is  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  which  has  supplied  the  rest,  that 
is  to  say,  nearly  the  whole. 

But  what  can  be  clearer  and  more  conclusive  than  the  ex- 
periment of  M.  Boussingault,  in  which  peas,  sown  in  sand. 
Watered  with  distilled  water,  and  having  no  aliment  but  air,  have 
found  in  that  air  all  the  carbon  necessary  for  developement, 
flowering,  and  fructification  ? 

All  plants  fix  carbon,  all  borrow  it  from  carbonic  acid ; 
whether  this  be  taken  directly  from  the  air  by  the  leaves, 
whether  the  roots  imbibe  within  the  ground  the  rain  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  or  whether  the  manures, 
whilst  decomposing  in  the  soil,  supply  carbonic  acid,  which  the 
toots  also  take  possession  of  to  transmit  it  to  the  leaves. 

All  these  results  may  be  proved  without  difficulty.  M. 
Boussingault  observed  that  vine  leaves  which  were  enclosed 
in  a  globe  took  nil  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  directed 
across  the  vessel,  however  rapid  the  current.     M.  Bouclierie 
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also  obwrved  enormous  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  escape  from 
the  divided  trunk  of  trees  in  fall  sap,  evidently  drawn  by  the 
roots  from  the  soil. 

But  if  the  roots  imbibe  this  carbonic  acid  within  the  earth,  if 
this  passes  into  the  stalk  and  thence  into  the  leaves,  it  ends  by 
being  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere,  without  alteration,  when  no 
new  force  intervenes. 

Such  is  the  case  with  plants  vegetating  in  the  shade  or  at 
night.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  earth  filters  through  their 
tissues,  and  diffuses  itself  in  the  air.  We  say  that  plants  pro- 
duce carbonic  acid  during  the  night;  we  should  saVi  in  such 
a  case,  that  plants  transmit  the  cBrbonic  acid  borrowed  from  the 
soiL 

But  let  this  carbonic  acid,  proceeding  from  the  soil  or  taken 
from  the  atmosphere,  come  into  contact  with  the  leaves  or  the 
green  parts,  and  let  the  solar  light  moreover  intervene,  then  the 
scene  all  at  once  changes. 

The  carbonic  acid  disappears ;  bubbles  of  free  oxygen  arise 
on  all  the  parts  of  the  leaf,  and  the  carbon  fixes  itself  in  the 
tissues  of  the  pUnL 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  interest,  that  these  green 
parts  of  plants,  the  only  ones  which  up  to  this  time  manifest 
this  admirable  phenomenon  of  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
oad,  are  also  endowed  with  another  property  not  less  peculiar, 
or  less  mysterious. 

In  fac^  if  their  image  were  to  be  transferred  into  the  ap- 
paratus of  M.  Daguerre,  these  green  parts  are  not  found  to  be 
reproduced  there;  as  if  all  the  chemical  rsys,  essential  to  the 
Dfuuerrian  phenomena,  had  disappeared  in  the  leaf,  absorbed 
and  retained  by  it. 

The  chemical  rays  of  light  disappear,  therefore,  entirely  in 
the  green  parts  of  plants;  an  extraordinaiy  absorption  doubt- 
less, out  which  explains  without  difficulty  the  enormous  expense 
of  chemical  force  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  a  body  so 
stable  as  carbonic  acid. 

What,  moreover,  is  the  function  of  this  fixed  carbon  in  the 
plant  ?  for  what  is  it  destined  ?  For  the  greater  part,  without 
doubt,  it  combines  with  water  or  with  its  elements,  thus  giving 
birth  to  matters  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  vegetable. 

If  twelve  molecules  of  carbonic  acid  are  decomposed  and 
abandon  their  oxygen,  the  result  will  be  twelve  molecules  of 
carbon;  which,  with  ten  molecules  of  water,  may  constitute 
either  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  or  their  ligneous  tissue,  or 
the  starch  and  ^e  dextrine  which  are  produced  from  them. 

Thus,  in  any  plant  whatever,  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  the 
structure  (charpente),  formed  as  it  is  of  cellular  tissue,  of  lig- 
neous tissue,  of  starch,  or  of  gummy  matters,  will  be  repre- 
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sented  by  twelve  molecules  of  carbon  united  to  ten  molecules 
of  water. 

The  ligneous  part  wliich  is  insoluble  in  water,  the  starchy 
which  gelatinises  (I'amidon,  qui  fait  empois)  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  dextrine  which  dissolves  bo  easily  in  water  cold  or 
hot,  constitute  therefore,  as  M.  Payen  has  so  well  proved,  three 
bodies  possessing  exactly  the  same  composition,  but  diversified 
by  a  different  molecular  arrangement. 

Thus,  with  the  same  elements,  in  the  same  proportions,  ve- 
getable  nature  produces  the  insoluble  waUs  of  the  cells  of 
cellular  tissue  and  of  the  vessels,  or  the  starch  which  she  ac- 
cumulates as  nourishment  around  buds  and  embryos,  or  the 
soluble  dextrine  which  the  sap  can  convey  from  one  place  to 
another  for  the  wants  of  the  plant. 

How  admirable  is  this  fecundity,  which  out  of  the  same  body 
can  make  three  different  ones,  and  which  allows  of  their  being 
changed  one  into  the  other,  with  the  slightest  expense  of  force, 
every  time  occasion  requires  it  I 

It  is  also  by  means  of  carbon  united  with  water,  that  the 
saccharine  matters  so  frequently  deposited  in  the  organs  of 
plants  for  peculiar  purposes,  which  we  shall  shortly  mention, 
are  produced.  Twelve  molecules  of  carbon  and  eleven  mo- 
lecules of  water  form  the  cane  sugar.  Twelve  molecules  of 
carbon  and  fifteen  molecules  of  water  make  the  sugar  of  the 
grape. 

These  ligneous,  amylaceous,  gummy,  and  saccharine  matters, 
which  carbon,  taken  in  its  nascent  state,  can  produce  by  uniting 
with  water,  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  life  of  plants,  that,  when 
they  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  no  longer  difiicult  to 
understand  the  important  part  that  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid  performs  in  plants. 

Hydrogen.  —  In  the  same  manner  that  plants  decompose  car- 
bonic acid  for  the  appropriation  of  its  carbon,  and  in  order  to 
form  together  with  it  all  the  neutral  bodies  which  compose  nearly 
their  entire  mass ;  in  the  same  way,  and  for  certain  product! 
which  they  form  in  less  abundance,  plants  decompose  water  and 
fix  its  hydrogen.  This  appears  clearly  from  M.  Boussingault's 
experiments  on  the  vegetation  of  peas  in  closed  vessels.  It  is 
still  more  evident  from  the  production  of  fat  or  volatile  oils  so 
frequent  in  certain  parts  of  plants,  and  always  so  rich  in  hydrogen. 
This  can  only  come  from  water,  for  the  plant  receives  no  other 
hydrogenated  product  than  the  water  itself. 

These  hydrogenated  bodies,  to  which  the  fixation  of  th« 
hydrogen  borrowed  from  the  water  gives  birth,  are  employed  by 
plants  for  accessory  uses.  Thev  form,  indeed,  the  volatile  oiU 
which  serve  for  defence  against  the  r&vaces  of  insects;  fat  oils  or 
fats,  which  surround  the  seed,  and  which  serve  to  develope  heat 
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by  oxidation  (en  se  briUdent)  at  the  moment  of  gernHD«tion ;  waxes 
with  which  leaves  and  fruits  are  covered  so  as  to  become  imper- 
meable  to  water. 

Bat  ell  these  uses  constitute  aome  accidents  only  in  the  1^  of 
plants ;  thus  the  bydrogenated  products  are  modi  leas  necessaiy, 
much  less  common,  in  the  vcsetable  kingdom,  than  the  neutral 
products  formed  of  carbon  ana  water. 

Azede.  —  Durinff  its  life,  every  plant  fixes  azote,  whether  it 
bwFows  die  azote  irom  the  atmo^nere,  or  tdies  it  firom  the  ma- 
nnre.  In  either  case  it  is  probable  that  the  azote  enters  the  pluit* 
and  acU  its  part  there  only  under  the  form  of  ammonia  or  <riF 
nitric  acid. 

M.  BouBsingauU's  experiments  have  proved  that  certain  pUnts, 
such  as  Jeruwem  artichokes,  borrow  a  great  quanti^  of  azote 
from  the  air;  that  others,  such  as  wheat,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
obliged  to  derive  all  theirs  from  manure:  a  valuable  disUnction 
for  agriculture ;  for  it  is  evident  that  all  cultivation  should  begin 
by  producing  vegetables  which  assimilate  azote  frcHn  aJr,  to  rear 
l^  their  aid  the  cattle  which  will  furnish  manure,  and  employ 
this  latter  for  the  cultivation  of  certain  plants  which  can  take 
azote  from  the  manures  only. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  agriculture  consists, 
then,  in  the  art  of  procuring  azote  at  a  cheap  rate.  As  for 
carbon,  no  trouble  need  be  taken  about  it ;  nature  has  provided 
for  it;  the  air  and  rain  water  suffice  for  it:  but  the  azote  of  the 
air,  that  which  the  water  dissolves  and  brings  with  it,  the  am- 
moniacal  salts  which  rain  water  itself  contains,  are  not  always 
sufficient  With  regard  to  most  plants  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  important,  their  roots  should  also  be  surrounded  with  azotated 
manure,  a  permanent  source  of  ammonia  or  of  nitric  acid,  which 
the  plant  appropriates  as  they  are  produced.  This,  as  we  know, 
is  one  of  the  great  expenses  of  agriculture,  one  of  its  great  ob- 
stacles, for  it  possesses  only  the  manure  which  is  of  its  own  pro- 
duction. But  chemistry  is  so  far  advanced  in  this  respect,  that 
the  problem  of  the  production  of  a  purely  chemical  azotated 
manure  cannot  be  long  in  being  resolved. 

M.  Schattenman,  the  skilful  director  of  the  manufactories  of 
Bouxvilliers  in  Alsace,  M.  Bouasingault,  and  M.  Liebig  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  functions  of  ammonia  in  azotated 
manures.  Recent  trials  show  tliat  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrates 
also  merit  particular  attention. 

But  for  what  purpose  is  this  azote,  of  which  plants  seem  to 
bave  such  an  imperious  want  ?  M.  Payen's  researches  partly 
teach  us:  for  they  have  proved  that  all  the  organs  of  the  plant, 
without  exception,  b^n  by  being  formed  of  an  azotated  matter 
analogous  to  fibrine,  with  which  at  a  later  period  are  associated 
Uie  cellular  tissue,  the  ligneous  tissue,  and  the  amylaceous  tissue 
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Itself.  Tliis  flzotated  tnatter,  the  real  origin  cf  nil  the  parts  of 
the  plant,  is  never  destroyed;  it  is  always  to  be  found,  howerer 
abundant  may  be  the  non-azotated  matter  which  has  been  inter- 
posed between  its  particles. 

Tliis  azote,  fixed  by  plants,  serves,  tbereforef  to  produce  a 
concrete  fibrinous  substance,  which  constitutes  the  rudiment  of 
all  the  organs  of  the  vegetable. 

It  also  serves  to  produce  the  liquid  albumen  which  the 
coajTulable  juices  of  all  plants  contain ;  and  the  caseum,  so 
often  confounded  with  aJbumen,  but  so  easy  to  recognise  in 
many  plants. 

Fibrin,  albumen,  and  caseum  exis^  then,  in  |>lants.  These 
three  products,  identical  in  their  composition,  as  M.  Vogel  has 
long  since  proved,  offer  a  singular  analogy  widi  the  ligneous 
matters,  the  amidon,  and  the  dexteine. 

Indeed,  fibrin  is,  like  ligneous  matter,  insoluble ;  albumen,  like 
starch,  coagulates  by  heat ;  caseum,  like  dextrine,  is  soluble. 

These  azotated  matters,  moreover,  are  neutral,  as  well  as  the 
three  parallel  non-azotated  matters;  and  we  shall  see  that  by 
their  abundtmce  in  the  animal  kinsdom  they  act  the  same  part 
that  these  latter  exhibited  to  us  in  the  vegetatde  kingdom. 

Besides,  in  like  manner  as  it  suffices  for  the  formation  of  non- 
azotated  neutral  matters,  to  unite  carbon  with  water  or  with  its 
elements,  so,  also,  for  the  formation  of  these  azotated  neutral 
matters,  it  suffices  to  unite  carbon  and  ammonium  with  the 
elements  of  water;  forty-eight  molecules  of  carbon,  six  of  am- 
monium, and  seventeen  of  water,  constitute  or  may  constitute, 
fibrin,  albumen,  and  caseum. 

Thus,  in  both  cases,  reduced  bodies,  carbon  or  ammonium, 
and  water,  suffice  for  the  formation  of  the  matters  which  we  are 
considering,  and  their  production  enters  quite  naturally  into  the 
circle  of  reactions,  which  vegeUble  nature  seems  especially 
adapted  to  produce. 

The  function  of  azote  in  plants  is  therefore  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  attention,  since  it  is  this  which  serves  to  form  the 
fibrin  which  is  found  as  the  rudiment  in  all  the  organs ;  since  it 
is  this  which  serves  for  the  production  of  the  albumen  and 
caseum,  so  largely  diffused  in  so  many  plants,  and  which  animals 
assimilate  or  modify  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their  own 
nature. 

It  is  in  plants,  then,  that  the  true  laboratory  of  organic  chemistry 
resides.  Tlius,  carbon,  hydrogen,  ammonium,  and  water  are 
the  principles  which  plants  elaborate:  ligneous  matter,  starch, 
gums,  and  sngars  on  the  one  part,  fibrin,  albumen,  caseum,  and 
gluten  on  the  other,  are,  then,  the  fundamental  products  of  the 
two  kingdoms ;  products  formed  in  plants,  and  in  plants  alone, 
and  transferred  by  digestion  into  animals. 
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AsA^s.—  Alt  immense  <]uantity  of  water  passes  through  the 
vegetable  during  the  period  of  its  existence.  This  water 
evaporates  at  the  sarface  of  the  leaves,  and  necessarily  leaves,  as 
residue,  in  the  plant  the  salts  which  it  contained  in  solution. 
These  salts  compose  the  ashes,  products  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  earth,  to  which,  after  their  death,  vegeubles  give  it 
back  again. 

As  to  the  form  in  which  these  mineral  products  deposit  them- 
selves in  the  vegetable  tissue,  nothing  can  be  more  variable. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  among  the  products  of  this  na- 
ture, one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  abundant  is  that  pecti- 
nate of  lime  discovered  by  M.  Jacquelain  in  the  ligneous  tissue 
of  most  plants. 

IV.  If,  in  the  dark,  plants  act  as  simple  filters  which  water 
and  gases  pass  through  j  if,  under  the  influence  of  solar  light, 
they  act  as  reducing  apparatus  which  decompose  water,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  oxide  of  ammonium,  there  are  certain  epochs  and 
certain  organs  in  which  the  plant  assumes  another,  and  altogether 
opposite,  part. 

Thus,  if  an  embryo  is  to  be  made  to  germinate,  a  bud  to  be 
unfolded,  a  flower  to  be  fecundated,  the  plant  which  absorbed 
the  solar  heat,  which  decomposed  carbonic  acid  and  water,  all 
at  once  changes  its  course.  It  burns  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  it 
produces  heat,  that  is  to  say,  it  takes  to  itself  the  principal  cha- 
racters of  animal  life. 

But  here  a  remarkable  circumstance  reveals  itself.  If  barley 
or  wheat  is  made  to  germinate,  much  heat,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water  are  produced.  The  starch  of  these  grains  first  changes 
into  gum,  then  into  sugar,  then  it  disappears  in  producing  car- 
bonic acid,  which  the  germ  is  to  assimilate.  Does  a  potato 
germinate,  here,  also,  it  is  starch  which  changes  into  dextrine, 
then  into  sugar,  and  which  at  last  produces  carbonic  acid  and 
heat.  Sugar,  therefore,  seems  the  agent  by  means  of  which 
plants  develope  heat  as  they  need  it. 

How  is  it  possible  not  to  be  struck  from  this  with  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  following  facts?  Fecundation  is  always  accom- 
panied by  heat.  Flowers  ea  ihey  breathe  produce  carbonic  acid : 
they  therefore  consume  carbon ;  and  if  we  ask  whence  this 
carbon  comes,  we  see,  in  the  sugar  cane,  for  example,  that  the 
sugar  accumulated  in  the  stalk  has  entirely  disappeared  when 
the  flowering  and  fructification  are  accomplished.  In  the  beet 
root,  the  sugar  continues  increasing  in  the  roots  until  it  flowers ; 
the  seed-bearing  beet  contains  no  trace  of  sugar  in  its  root.  In 
the  parsnep,  the  turnip,  and  the  carrot,  the  same  phenomena 
take  place. 

Thus,  at  certain  epochs,  in  certain  organs,  the  plant  turns  into 
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an  animal ;  it  becomes,  like  it,  ao  apparatus  of  combustion ;  it 
burns  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  it  gives  out  lieat. 

But,  at  tliese  same  periods, .it  destroys  in  abundance  the 
saccharine  matters  which  it  had  slowly  accumulated  and  stored 
up.  Sugar,  or  starch  turned  into  sugar,  are,  then,  the  primary 
substances  by  means  of  which  plants  develope  heat  as  required 
for  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  their  functions. 

And  if  we  remark  with  what  instinct  animals,  and  men  too, 
choose  for  ^eir  food  just  that  part  of  the  vegetable  in  which  it 
has  accumulated  the  sugar  and  starch  which  serve  it  to  develope 
heat,  is  it  not  probable,  that,  in  the  animal  economy,  sugar  and 
starch  are  also  destined  to  act  the  same  part,  that  is  to  say,  to  be 
burned  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  heat  which  accompanies 
the  phenomenon  of  respiration  ? 

To  sum  up,  as  long  as  the  vegetable  preserves  its  roost  ha- 
bitual character,  it  draws  from  Uie  sun  heat,  light,  and  chemical 
rays  ;  from  the  air  it  receives  carbon ;  from  water  it  takes  hy- 
drc^n,  azote  from  the  oxide  of  ammonium,  and  different  salts 
from  the  earth.  With  these  mineral  or  elementary  substance^ 
it  composes  the  organised  substances  which  accumulate  in  its 
tissues. 

They  are  ternary  substances,  ligneous  matter,  starch,  gums, 
and  sugars. 

They  are  quaternary  gubstances,  fibrin,  albumen,  caseum,  and 
gluten. 

So  far,  then,  the  vegetable  is  an  unceasing  producer ;  but  if  at 
times,  if  to  satisfy  certain  wants,  the  vegetable  becomes  a  con- 
sumer, it  realises  exactly  the  same  phenomena  which  the  animal 
will  now  set  before  us. 

V.  An  animal,  in  fact,  constitutes  an  apparatus  of  combustion 
from  which  carbonic  acid  is  continually  disengaged,  in  which, 
consequently,  carbon  undergoes  combustion. 

You  know  that  we  were  not  stopped  by  the  expression  cdldr- 
blooded  animals,  which  would  seem  to  designate  some  animals 
destitute  of  the  property  of  producing  heat.  Iron  which  burna 
vividly  in  oxygen  produces  a  heat  which  no  one  would  deny;  but 
reflection  and  some  science  are  necessary  in  order  to  perceive  that 
iron  which  rusts  slowly  in  ihe  air  disengages  quite  as  much, 
althouf^h  its  temperature  does  not  sensibly  vary.  No  one  doubts 
that  lighted  phosphorus  in  burning  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
heat.  Unkindled  ph(»phorus  also  burns  in  the  air,  and  yet  the 
heat  which  it  developes  in  this  state  was  for  a  long  time  disputed. 

So  as  to  animals,  those  which  are  called  warm-blooded  burn 
much  carbon  in  a  given  time,  and  preserve  a  sensible  excess  of 
iieat  above  the  surrounding  bodies ;  those  which  are  termed 
cold-blooded  bum  much  less  carbon,  and  consequently  retain  so 
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alight  ftn  «xceu  of  heat,  that  it  becomes  difficult  or  imposaibls 
to  observe  it. 

But,  nevertheless,  reflection  ^hows  us  that  the  most  constant 
cbaractor  of  animal  existence  resides  in  this  combustioo  of  car- 
bon»  and  in  the  deveLopemeDt  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  it;  beginmng,  also^  in  the  production  of  heat,  which  ever; 
combustion  m  carbon  occasions. 

Whether  the  question  be  of  superior  or  inferior  animals; 
whether  this  carboDic  acid  be  exhaled  from  the  lungs  or  from 
the  skin,  does  not  signify,-  it  is  always  the  same  poenomemHi, 
the  same  function.  > 

At  the  same  time  that  animals  burn  carbon,  th^  also  bum 
hydrcwen  ;  this  is  a  point  proved  by  the  constant  disappearance 
oi  hydrogen  which  takes  place  in  their  respiration. 

Etesides,  tbey  continually  exhale  azote.  I  insist  npon  this 
point,  and  pnocipally  in  order  to  banish  au  illusion  which  I  can- 
not knit  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  pr^udicial  to  yoor  studies. 
Some  obaervers  have  adinitled  that  there  is  an  wworption  of 
joote  ID  respinrtion,  but  which  never  spears  unacoompaoied  by 
circumstances  that  render  it  more  than  doubtful.  The  constant 
phenomenon  is  the  exhalation  of  gas. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  with  certainty,  that  we  never 
borrow  azote  from  the  air ;  that  the  air  is  never  an  aliment  to  us ; 
and  that  we  merely  take  from  it  the  oxygen  necessary  to  form 
carbonic  acid  with  our  carbon,  and  water  with  our  hydrogen. 

The  azote  exhaled  proceeds,  then,  from  the  aliments,  and  it 
or^uates  in  them  entirely.  This,  in  the  general  economy  of 
nature,  may  in  thousands  of  centuries  he  absorbed  by  plants 
which,  like  Jerusalem  artichokes,  draw  their  azote  dtreray  fron 
the  air. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  azote  which  animals  exhale.  Every 
one  gives  out  by  tbe  urinc^  on  an  average  as  M.  Lecanu  has 
proved,  S90  grains  of  azote  a  day,  of  azote  evidently  drawn  from 
our  food,  like  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  are  oxidised  within 
us  (que  nous  br{ilaDs). 

In  what  form  does  this  azote  escape  ?  In  the  form  of  ammo- 
nia. Here,  indeed,  one  of  those  observations  presents  itself 
which  never  &il  to  fill  us  with  admiration  for  the  simplicity  of 
the  means  which  nature  puts  in  operation. 

If  in  the  general  order  of  things  we  return  to  the  air  the  azote 
which  certam  ve^tables  may  sometimes  directly  make  use  of,  it 
ought  to  happen  that  we  should  also  be  bound  to  return  ammcH 
nia,  a.  product  so  necessary  to  the  existence  and  developement  of 
most  vegetables. 

Such  is  the  principal  result  of  the  urinary  secretion.  It  is  an 
enussioo  of  ammonia,  which  returns  to  (he  soil  or  to  the  air. 
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But  U  there  any  need  to  remark  here^  that  tbe  nrinary  organs 
would  be  cbanged  in  their  functions  and  in  their  vitali^  by  tfa« 
contact  of  ammonia?  the  contact  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
would  even  effect  ibis ;  and  lo  nature  causes  u»  to  excrete  urea. 

Urea  is  carbonate  of  ammtmia,  that  b  to  say,  carbcnic  acid 
like  that  which  we  expire,  and  ammonia  such  as  plants  require. 
But  thb  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  lost  of  hydrc^n  and  oxygen 
so  much  88  is  wanting  to  constitate  two  molecules  of  water. 

Deprived  of  this  water  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  becomes 
urea;  then  it  is  neutral,  not  acting  upon  the  animal  membranes? 
then  it  may  pass  through  the  Kidneys,  the  ureters,  and  the 
bladder,  without  inflaming  them :  but,  having  reached  the  air, 
it  undergoes  a  true  fermentation,  which  restores  to  it  these  two 
molecules  of  water,  and  which  makes  of  this  same  nrea  true 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  volatile,  oquble  of  exhaling  in  the  aJr; 
soluble,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  up  again  by  rain ;  and  cods^ 

2ueDtly  destined  thus  to  trard  from  the  earth  to  the  air,  and 
om  Uie  air  to  the  earth,  until^  pumped  np  by  the  roola  of  a 
plant  and  elabcnvted  by  It,  it  is  coorerted  anew  into  an  organic 
matter. 

Let  US  add  another  feature  to  this  picture.  In  the  urine, 
along  with  urea,  nature  has  placed  some  traces  of  albuminous  or 
mucous  animal  matter,  traces  which  are  barely  sensible  to  ana- 
lysis. This,  however,  when  it  has  reached  the  air,  is  there  mo- 
dified, and  becomes  one  of  those  ferments  of  which  we  find  so 
many  in  organic  nature ;  it  is  this  which  determines  the  conver- 
sion of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

These  ferments,  which  have  so  powerfully  attracted  our  8tten-> 
tion,  and  which  preside  over  the  most  remarfcable  metamor- 
phoses of  organic  chemistry,  I  reserve  for  the  next  year,  when  I 
shall  give  you  a  still  more  particular  and  full  account  of  them. 

Thus  we  discharge  urea  accompanied  by  this  ferment,  by  this 
artifice,  which,  acting  at  a  given  moment  turns  this  urea  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

If  we  restore  to  the  general  phenomenon  of  animal  combus- 
tion that  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbcmate  of  ammonia  which  of 
right  belongs  to  it,  there  remains  ammonia  as  the  characteristic 
product  of  urine. 

Thus,  by  the  lungs  and  the  skin,  carbonic  acid,  water,  azote. 

By  the  urine,  ammonia. 

Snch  are  the  constant  and  necessary  products  which  exhale 
irom  the  animal. 

These  are  preciselv  those  which  vegetation  demands  and 
makes  use  of,  just  as  tne  vegetable  in  its  turn  gives  back  to  the 
air  the  oxygen  which  the  animal  has  ccHisumed. 

Whence  come  thia  carbon,  this  hydrogen  burnt  by  the  animal. 
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this  azote  which  it  has  exhaled  m  &  free  stBte  or  converted  into 
ammonia?    They  evidently  come  from  the  aliments. 

By  studying  digestion  in  this  point  of  view,  we  have  beeD  led 
to  consider  it  in  a  manner  much  more  simple  than  is  customary, 
•nd  which  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  was  proved  to  us  that  the  animal  creates 
no  organic  matter ;  that  it  merely  assimilates  or  expends  it  by 
burning  it  (en  la  brfilant),  there  was  no  occasion  to  seek  in  di- 
sestion  all  those  mysteries  which  we  were  quite  sure  of  not 
finding  there. 

Thus,  digestion  is  indeed  but  a  simple  function  of  absorption. 
The  soluble  matters  pass  into  the  blood,  for  the  most  part  un- 
changed ;  the  insoluble  matters  reach  the  chyle,  sufficiently  di- 
Tidea  to  be  taken  up  by  the  orifices  of  the  chyliferous  vessels. 
-  Besides,  the  evident  object  of  digestion  is  to  restore  to  the 
Uood  a  matter  proper  for  supplying  our  respiration  with  the  ten 
or  fifteen  groins  ot^  coal,  or  the  equivalent  of  hydrcwen,  which 
each  of  us  burns  every  hour;  and  to  restore  to  it  the  grain  of 
azole  which  is  also  hourly  exhaled,  as  well  by  the  lungs  or  the 
skin  as  by  the  urine. 

,    Thus  the  amylaceous  matters  are  changed   into  gum  and 
sugar ;  the  saccharine  matters  are  absorbed. 

The  fatty  matters  are  divided,  and  converted  into  an  emul- 
sion, and  Uius  pass  into  the  vessels,  in  order  to  form  dep6ts 
which  the  blood  takes  back  and  bums  as  it  needs. 

The  neutral  azotated  substances,  fibrin,  albumen,  and  c&seum, 
which  are  at  first  dissolved,  and  then  precipitated,  pass  into  the 
chyle  greatly  divided  or  dissolved  anew. 

The  animal  thus  receives  and  assimilates  almost  unaltered  the 
azoUted  neutral  substances  which  it  finds  ready  formed  in  the 
animals  or  plants  upon  which  it  feeds ;  it  receives  futty  matters, 
which  come  from  the  same  sources ;  it  receives  amylaceous  or 
saccharine  matters,  which  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

These  three  great  orders  of  matters,  whose  origin  always 
ascends  to  the  plant,  become  divided  into  products  capable  of 
being  assimilated,  fibrin,  albumen,  caseum,  fatty  bodies  which 
serve  to  renew  or  recruit  the  organs  with  the  combustible  pro- 
ducts, sugar  and  fatty  bodies  which  respiration  consumes. 

Tlie  animal  therefore  assiniilafes  or  destroys  organic  matters 
ready  formed  ;  it  does  not  create  them. 

Digestion  introduces  into  the  blood  organic  matters  ready 
formed ;  assimilation  employs  those  which  are  azotated ;  respi- 
fation  burns  the  others. 

If  aiumals  do  not  possess  any  peculiar  power  for  producing 
organic  matters,  have  they  at  least  that  special  and  singular 
Ijwwer  which  has  been  attributed  to  them,  of  producing  heat 
without  expenditure  of  matter  ? 
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You  have  seen,  while  discussing  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Sulong  and  Despretz,  you  have  positively  seen  the  contrary 
result  from  them.  These  skiirul  physicists  supposed  that  an 
animal  placed  in  a  cold  water  calorimeter  comes  out  of  it  with 
the  same  temperature  that  it  had  on  entering  It ;  a  thing  abso- 
lutely impossible,  as  is  now  well  known.  It  is  this  cooling  of 
the  animal,  of  which  they  took  no  account,  that  expresses  in 
their  tableaux  the  excess  of  heat  attributed  by  them  and  by  all 
physiologists  to  a  calorific  power  peculiar  to  tue  animal  and  in- 
dependent of  respiration. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  alt  animal  heat  arises  from  respira- 
tion; that  it  is  measured  by  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  burnt. 
In  a  word,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  the  poetical  comparison  of  a 
railroad  locomotive  to  an  animal  is  founded  on  a  more  serious 
basis  than  has,  perhaps,  been  supposed.  In  each  there  are 
combustbn,  heat,  motion;  three  phenomena  connected  and  pro- 
portional. 

You  see  that,  thus  considering  it,  the  animal  machine  be- 
comes much  easier  to  understand ;  it  is  the  intermediary 
between  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  the  air ;  it  borrows  nil  its 
aliments  from  the  one,  in  order  to  give  all  its  excretions  to  the 
other. 

Shall  I  remind  you  how  we  viewed  respiration,  a  phenomenon 
more  complex  than  Laplace  and  Lavoisier  had  thought,  or  even 
Lagrange  had  supposed,  but  which,  precisely  as  it  becomes 
complicated,  tends  more  and  more  to  enter  into  the  general  lawn 
of  inanimate  nature  ? 

You  have  seen  that  the  venous  blood  dissolves  oxygen  and 
disengages  carbonic  acid ;  that  it  becomes  arterial  without  pro- 
ducing a  trace  of  heat.  It  is  not,  then,  in  becoming  arterial,  that 
the  blood  produces  heat. 

But  under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  absorbed,  the  soluble 
matters  of  the  blood  change  into  lactic  acid,  as  MM.  Mitscher- 
lich,  Boutron-Charlard,  and  Fremy  observed;  the  lactic  acid  is 
itself  converted  into  lactate  of  soda;  this  latter,  by  a  real  com- 
bustion, into  carbonate  of  soda,  which  a  fresh  portion  of  lactic 
acid  decomposes  in  its  turn.  This  slow  and  continued  succession 
of  phenomena  which  constitutes  a  real  combustion,  but  decom- 
posed at  several  times,  in  which  we  see  one  of  the  slow  combus- 
tions to  which  M.  Chevreul  drew  attention  long  ago,  this  is  the 
true  phenomenon  of  respiration.  The  blood  then  becomes  oxy- 
eenised  in  the  lungs;  it  really  breathes  in  the  capillaries  of  all 
the  other  organs,  there  where  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  the 
production  of  heat  principally  take  place. 

A  last  reflection.  To  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  a 
man  takes  two  days  of  twelve  hours.  During  this  time  he  burns 
at  an  average  300  grammes  of  carbon,  or  the  equivalent  of 
3d  Ser.— 1842.  IT.  p 
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hydrogen.  If  a  steAm-engine  had  been  employed  to  take  liim 
there,  it  would  have  burnt  from  1000  to  1200  to  accomplish  the 
same  work. 

Thus,  viewed  as  a  machine,  borrowing  all  its  power  from  the 
coal  that  it  burns,  man  is  an  engine  three  or  four  times  more 
perfect  than  the  most  perfect  steam-engine.  Our  engineers  have, 
therefore,  stilt  much  to  do;  and  yet  these  numbers  are  quite 
such  as  to  prove  that  there  is  a  community  of  principles  between 
the  living  engine  and  the  other ;  for,  if  we  allow  for  all  the  in- 
evitable losses  in  steam-engines  which  are  so  carefully  avoided 
in  the  human  machine,  the  identity  of  the  principle  of  their 
respective  powers  appears  manifest  and  clear. 

But  we  have  followed  far  enough  considerations  as  to  which 
youi;  own  reflections  are  already  in  advance  of  me,  and  where 
your  recollections  leave  me  nothing  more  to  do. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  see  that  of  the  primitive  atmosphere  of 
the  earlh  three  great  parts  have  been  formed : 

One  which  constitutes  the  actual  atmospheric  air;  the  second, 
which  is  represented  by  vegetables ;  the  third,  by  animals. 

Between  these  three  masses,  continual  exchanges  take  place : 
matter  descends  from  the  air  into  plants,  enters  by  this  route 
into  animals,  and  returns  to  the  air  according  as  these  make 
use  of  it. 

Green  vegetables  constitute  the  great  laboratory  of  organic 
chemistry.  It  is  they  which,  with  carbtHi,  hydrogen,  azote, 
water,  and  oxide  of  ammonium,  slowly  build  up  all  the  most 
complex  organic  matters. 

They  receive  from  the  solar  rays,  under  the  form  of  heat  or 
of  chemical  rays,  the  powers  necessary  for  this  work. 

Animals  assimilate  or  absorb  the  organic  matters  formed  by 
plants.  They  change  them  by  little  and  little;  they  destroy 
them.  In  their  organs,  new  organic  subsUnces  may  come  into 
existence,  but  they  are  always  substances  more  simple,  more 
akin  to  the  elementary  state,  than  those  which  they  have  received. 
By  degrees  these  decompose  the  organic  matters  slowly  created 
hy  plants;  they  bring  them  back,  little  by  little,  towards  the 
state  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  azote,  and  ammonia,  a  state  which 
allows  them  to  be  returned  to  the  air. 

In  burning  or  destroying  these  organic  matters,  animals 
always  produce  heat,  which,  radiating  from  their  bodies  in 
space,  goes  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  vegetables  had 
aosorbed. 

Thus  all  that  oir  gives  to  plants,  plants  give  up  to  animals, 
and  animals  restore  to  the  air;  an  eternal  circle,  in  which  life 
keeps  in  motion  and  manifests  itself,  but  in  which  matter  merely 
changes  place. 

The  brute  matter  of  air,  organised  by  slow  degrees  in  plants. 
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comes,  then,  to  perform  its  part  without  change  in  aniinab,  and 
serves  OS  an  instrument  for  thought;  then,  vanquished  by  this 
effi>rt,  and  broken  as  it  were,  it  returns  brute  matter  to  the  great 
reservoir  whence  it  came. 

Allow  me  to  add,  in  finishing  this  picture,  which  sums  up 
opinions,  which,  to  my  mind,  sre  but  the  necessary  conse- 
quences and  developements  oF  the  great  path  which  Lavoisier 
marked  out  for  modern  chemistry ;  allow  me,  I  say,  to  express 
myself  ns  he  did  with  regard  to  his  fellow-labourers  and  his 
friends. 

If  in  my  lessons,  if  in  this  summing  up,  I  have  chanced  to 
adopt  without  mentioning  them  the  experiments  or  the  opinions 
of  M.  Boussingault,  it  ia  that  the  habit  of  communicating  to  each 
other  our  ideas,  our  observations,  our  manner  of  viewing  things, 
has  established  between  us  a  community  of  opinions,  in  which 
we  oursdves,  even  afterwards,  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  what 
belongs  to  each  of  us. 

In  resting  these  opinions  and  their  consequences  on  hb  name 
and  on  his  authority,  in  telling  yon  that  we  work  actively,  some- 
times together,  and  sometimes  apart,  in  order  to  verily  and  to 
develope  all  these  facts,  all  these  results,  by  experiment,  1  do  but 
evince  my  anxious  desire  to  justify  the  interest  which  you  have 
this  year  taken  in  my  labours. 

For  this  I  beg  to  thank  you.  It  has  given  me  courage  to 
undertake  a  long  course  of  researches :  if  anything  usefiil  to  the 
progress  of  humanity  should  result  from  them,  let  all  the  honour 
of  It  redound  to  the  intelligent  good-will  with  which  you  have 
constantly  surrounded  me,  and  tat  which  I  shall  ever  be  pro- 
foundly gratefiil. 


Aht.  III.      The  Principles  of  Gardening phtfiiologicalli/ eouiidered. 
By  G.  Kboki.,  Gardener  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin. 
(TransUted  from  the  Garten  Zeiiung,  May  S.  ISM,  p.  U&) 
^Conlaned  from  ow preceding  Volume,  p.  60(X) 
I.  On  the  Propasation  of  Plants  —  ronimaed. 
CuTTUtaa. 
In  making  cuttings,  the  cut  presents   the  greatest  difficulty ; 
as,  to  perform  it  properly,  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  plant  should  be  acquired;. after  which,   to  insure  suc- 
cess,   the   sharpest   instrument  should   be   used,   so   that   the 
vessels  that  are  cut  through  may  not  be  crushed  or  squeeTsed, 
and  ther^y  cause  a  cessation  of  the  £ow  of  the  sap.     In   most 
cases  the  cut  is  most  advantageously  performed  where  the  hut 
shoot  proceeds  from  the  stem,  and  as  much  is  taken  away  as  s 
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bud  has  produced,  The  one-year's  lateral  shcx>ts,  on  whicli 
such  places  cannot  be  mistaken,  are  therefore  the  best  adapted 
for  propagation  -,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  the  younff 
shoot  should  be  drawn  out  of  the  old  one  with  the  leaf  attached, 
so  as  to  obtain  all  the  original  axillair  formation  of  the  bud  and 
d)e  combined  vessels  of  the  leaf.  Tiie  torn  surface  Is  then  cut 
smoothly  in  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the  leaf.  This  method 
is  very  successful  with  plants  that  are  difGcult  to  root,  and  that 
have  leaves  surrounded  with  prickles,  such  as  Mutisia  ilicilcilia, 
Berkl^ya  erandiflora.  Loggia  floribuiida,  latil7>lia,  &c  ;  also  with 
those  the  leaves  of  which  proceed  from  the  stalk  with  very  strong 
veins,  or  where  the  circumference  of  the  leaf  is  very  strongly 
defined,  such  as  B^nkst'a  grfindis,  Berkleys  cili^ris,  the  different 
species  of  Davi^sto,  Choruzema  ovEtta,  &c. ;  or  those  that  have 
winged  stems,  such  as  Acacia  al&ta;  or  have  stems  covered 
with  a  woolly  tissue,  such  as  several  gnaphaliums  and  hell- 
chrysums.  Where  cuttings  of  these  plants  are  not  made  in  this 
manner,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lower  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  cut  will  become  black,  and  the  cutting  will  die  in  a  short 
time.  This  cut  is  also  not  only  adapted  for  the  above-mentioned 
plants,  but  is  highly  to  be  recommended  for  most  others  that 
make  similar  lateral  shoots:  but  many  even  grow  extremely  well 
from  the  young  shoots  taken  olF  in  this  manner,  such  as  the 
different  species  of  E'pacris,  when  they  form  lateral  shoots  afler 
flowering,  and  almost  all  the  easily  growing  species  of  £rica, 
on  which,  however,  all  the  leaves  must  be  left;  such  are  £rlca 
margarit&cea,  rubens,  ramenticeo,  mucosa,  t^nera,  ten^Ila,  sca- 
briliscula,  Pers6luta,  pellilclda,  and  all  those  of  a  similar  growth. 
Those  ericas,  on  the  contrary,  that  are  more  difficult  to  grow, 
must  be  cut  from  the  old  wood ;  such  as  £rica  pinguis,  aristata, 
ferruglnea,  Hartn^Ilt,  ce:x'm\hoidts,  ^mpetrif&lia,  picta,  fasciculato, 
v£rnix,  &c.  In  selecting  the  shoot,  great  care  ought  to  be 
taken  not  to  choose  one  which  has  already  formed  its  blossom- 
bud,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  ail  the  assimilated  nourishing 
matter  has  been  expended  for  its  future  support,  and  no  root 
formation  fellows.  Many  plants  (hat  have  flower-buds  at  the 
points  are,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  propagate  by  cuttings; 
such  as  BlaJrin  niciildes;  whereas,  with  some  others,  it  has  very 
little  influence,  as  £rlca  tenelta,  and  several  species  of  i^^lica, 
&c.  Many  plants  that  have  thick  evergreen  or  fleshy  leaves 
may  be  successfully  propagated  by  merely  taking  off  a  leaf  with 
the  axillary  bud  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Camellia,  Ardisia, 
Rfkcheo,  Iheophi-ista,  &c 

When  the  point  of  a  twig  is  uken  for  a  cutting,  no  ad- 
vantage is  obtained  by  making  the  cut  through  Uie  node, 
although  this  method  is  frequently  practised ;  because  the  roots 
very  seldom  proceed  from  the  node  itself,  but  rather  from  its 
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base,  beneath  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  petiole  of  the  leaf. 
Twigs  that  have  opposite  leaves  should  be  cut  in  a  direction  per- 
pentlicular  to  their  axis,  right  through  the  wood,  either  imme- 
diately ander  the  base  of  the  petiole,  or  where  its  combined 
vessels  distinctly  reach  the  stem,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
fully  in  another  place.  Twigs  that  have  alternate  leaves  should 
have  the  knife  inserted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bud,  under 
the  node,  and  the  cut  should  be  performed  in  a  slanting  down- 
ward direction  towards  the  base,  or  close  under  the  point  of 
the  insertion  of  the  leaf,  so  as  to  convey  away  its  combined 
vessels  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  possible,  which  produces  the 
same  effect  as  when  a  lateral  shcmt  is  torn  off  and  then  cut  dean. 
This  practice  is  found  very  successful  with  many  cuttings,  such 
as  those  of  camellias,  banksias,  and  similar  plants. 

This  is  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  said  of  the  cut,  but  the 
choice  of  the  twig  admits  of  many  modifications,  the  principal 
of  which  we  shall  briefly  mention.  Those  plants  which  lose  their 
leaves  in  winter  grow  the  easiest  from  young  shoots;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Punica,  Zlzyphus,  and  the  different 
species  of  MimiSsa.  Others  Form  roots  out  of  the  full-grown 
shoots  as  long  as  they  retain  their  leaves,  such  as  the  difierent 
species  of  5pine'a.  Many  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  a  white 
pitiiy  wood,  such  as  iSalix,  &/ii«ga,  iliilad^lphus,  /'Itis,  the 
different  species  of  jSpirKa,  and  many  others,  are  also  easily  pro> 
pagated  by  cuttings  when  it  is  performed  late  in  the  autumn,  or 
early  in  the  spring,  in  the  open  ground.  As  soon  as  the  sap 
begins  to  flow,  the  buds  begin  to  slioot  out,  and  they  then  most 
generally  form  roots  easily  and  quickly.  All  plants  which  have  not 
woody  stems  should  be  propagated  by  young  shoots ;  and  shrubs* 
when  they  canuot  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  succeed 
as  well  from  shoots  of  the  flrst  spring  as  from  those  of  the  second. 
All  the  young  shoots  of  plants  that  are  only  one  year  old  may 
be  used  successfully   before  the  time  of  flowering.     The  one- 

{ 'ear's  shoot  of  plants  that  have  a  firm  woody  stem  and  evergreen 
eaves  is  the  best  adapted  for  cuttings ;  but  there  are  exceptions 
even  lo  this,  such  as  the  different  species  of  Banks/n,  in  which 
it  is  better  to  let  the  wood  be  two  or  three  years  old.  Those 
plants  which  do  not  always  strike  root  from  cuttings  are  fre- 
quently propagated  with  much  less  trouble  by  layers.  For  this 
purpose  the  plant  is  grown  in  a  bed,  either  in  a  greenhouse* 
hotbed,  or  quite  in  the  open  air,  according  to  its  nature.  The 
twigs  are  bent  down  on  this  bed,  fastened  to  the  ground,  and 
partinlly  covered  with  earth.  Many  plants  which  will  not  strike 
root  in  this  way  are  very  successfully  propagated  by  the  ring* 
cut ;-  which  is  e&cted  by  carefully  cutting  away  a  ring  in  the 
bark  as  far  as  the  wood,  and  close  under  a  node  which  is  covered 
with  earth.     In  branches  operated  upon  in  this  manner,  the 
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□oarishine  sap  continuslly  flows  upwards  in  the  woody  body, 
aod  the  formation  sap  cannot  flow  backwards  on  account  of  tfie 
interruption  in  the  bark  by  the  ring-cut;  the  root  formatian-  is 
therefore  much  more  easily  efiected.  E*en  plants  the  most  difficult 
to  strike  succeed  very  well  by  this  opera^on,  particularly  when 
plunged  in  heat.  Several  other  kinds  of  cuts  and  twists  are 
used  with  plants  of  quicker  growth,  with  equ^  success.  Plants 
Uiat  ore  in  pots,  and  sunk  in  a  bed,  are  not  so  desirable  for 
this  manner  of  propagating ;  as  the  more  vigorous  growth  of 
those  planted  in  the  n-ee  soil  tends  greatly  to  the  success  of 
the  operation.  Plants  the  branches  of  which  are  too  stiff  or  too 
brittle  to  be  bent  down  must  hava  half-pots  fastened  lengthwise 
with  wire  to  the  most  suitable  part  of  the  branch ;  but  this 
method  can  only  succeed  when  the  earth  in  the  suspended  pot 
is  continually  kept  moderately  moist. 


AaT.  IV.     Oh  Virgin  Soil,  and  on  the  Origin  of  Soils. 
By  J.  WiOHTOM. 

Some  persons  might  think  that  what  is  commonly  called  virgin 
or  maiden  soil  was  primitive  earth  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
general  it  is  soil  of  recent  formation  from  animal  or  vegetable 
remains,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand,  or  whatever  may  happen 
to  be  the  subsoil.  That  got  from  rich  posture  land  is  considered 
the  hestj  but  how  it  came  by  the  title  of  virgin  I  cannot  say, 
except  on  the  supposition  that,  formerly,  it  was  believed  that 
primitive  earth  was  the  best.  Indeed,  the  following  extract  from 
a  writer  in  the  Gardiner's  Gaxet/f  shows  that  there  is  stil)  such 
a  notion.  He  says:  "All  soils  are  formed  from  the  debris  of 
rocks,  and  will,  if  left  to  themselves,  deprived  of  the  action  of 
the  air  and  roots  of  plants,  have  a  tendency  to  consolidate,  and 
return  to  the  state  of  rock  again.  Another  benefit  of  new  soil 
is,  that,  as  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  proceeds,  new  alkalies 
are  set  free  from  the  stone  as  the  decomposition  goes  on."  The 
writer,  1  think,  falls  a  little  into  error :  all  soils  are  not  from  the 
debris  of  rocks ;  that  which  produces  vegetables  is  not ;  in  short, 
the  greater  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  commonly  called 
mould,  is  from  vegetable  remains ;  and,  although  stirring  ren- 
ders it  fit  for  vegetation,  without  stirring  there  need  be  little 
fear  of  its  again  becoming  rock.  With  regard  to  alkalies,  I 
hardly  know  what  an  alkali  is,  but  I  guess  it  to  be  that  which 
consUtutes  manures ;  and  if  it  resides  in  rocks,  why  not  have 
them  ground  for  manure?  I  have  nothing  to  state  in  favour 
of  getting  manure  from  ground  stones,  except  that  I  know  it 
can  be  got  from  limestone;  but,  on  the  contrary,  formerly,  in 
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this  locality,  the  scrapings  from  the  highways  were  considered 
good  tnanure,  and  gardeners  oFten  planted  melons  in  it;  but 
now  none  consider  it  good  for  any  purpose.  Indeed,  the  farmers 
refuse  the  scrapings  from  the  roads ;  the  cause  is  this :  the 
labouring  classes  are  in  distress,  and  the  dung  which  happens  to 
be  on  the  road  is  eagerly  sought  by  them  for  their  gardens, 
which  renders  the  scrapings  little  more  than  ground  stones. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  writer  alluded  to  In  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract mentions  that  when  soil  becomes  what  is  commonly  called  . 
worn  out,  nothing  but  rest  will  restore  it.  Whatever  the  soil 
has  lost,  he  cannot  think  it  is  alkalies ;  for,  in  the  extract  before 
noticed,  he  says  the  disintegrating  of  rocks  makes  them  pro- 
duce alkalies.  Various  are  the  opinions  why  soil  becomes  in 
the  state  just  mentioned.  It  being  a  very  important  matter,  I 
shall  make  a  few  observations  upon  it.  How  is  it  that  some 
soils,  well  cultivated,  refuse,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  to  produce  a 
series  of  the  same  kind  of  crops,  while  other  sorts  do  not  ? 
Wherefore  is  it  that  some  plants  or  trees  will  thrive  in  soil 
where  other  trees  have  grown  before,  and  others  will  not,  espe- 
cially it'  tliey  happen  to  be  of  the  same  kind  of  tree  ?  As 
regards  the  first,  the  common  belief  that  it  is  owing  to  the  soil 
is,  of  course,  correct ;  but  the  grand  question  is,  what  is  the 
material  that  the  land  loses  by  feeding  a  series  of  the  same  kind 
of  crops?  Supposing  it  to  be  alkalies,  how  is  it  that  some  kinds 
of  soil  will  not  produce  a  crop  of  potatoes,  except  the  seed  pota- 
toes grew  on  a  different  kind  of  land?  This  fact  is  well  known 
to  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  It  cannot  be 
possible  that  fresh  alkalies  were  brought  by  the  potatoes. 

With  regard  to  the  second  thing  in  question,  it  is  considered 
that  each  kind,  or  rather  each  family,  of  plants  draws  a  (larticu- 
lar  nourishment  from  the  soil:  this  seems  in  a  great  measure 
correct,  and,  of  course,  accounts  for  the  &ilure  of  trees,  espe- 
cially on  land  planted  over  again  with  the  same  kinds.  Mr. 
Lymburn,  who  is  a  very  accurate  writer,  mentions  that  the 
excretions  from  the  roots  of  some  plants  will  not  let  other  kinds 
thrive  on  land  where  they  grew ;  but  it  is  not  clear  why  a  series 
of  the  same  kind  of  crops  cannot  be  produced  from  some  soils. 
After  all  it  appears  to  me  that  the  "  whys"  and  the  "  where- 
fores" are  still  to  be  learned. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  soil  from  rocks.  I  have  pre- 
viously stated  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  principally  of  vege- 
table remains.  It  may  he  asked,  If  soil  from  decayed  rocks  is 
not  favourable  for  plants,  how  came  their  remains  at  first  upon 
the  earth?  To  answer  this,  It  will  be  needless  for  me  to  go 
back  to  the  Mosaic  era.  I  shall  merely  mention  that  when 
islands  are  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  volcanic  agency, 
or  by  coral  insects,  they  remain  barren  for  some  time,  though  in 
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a  good  climate ;  and,  when  vegetation  begins,  it  is  with  plants  of 
the  lowest  grade,  whose  seeds  may  be  carried  by  the  wind :  these 
annually  decay,  and  with  the  dung  left  by  fowls,  mixed  with  par- 
ticles from  the  rocks,  form  soil  to  receive  seeds  of  other  plants, 
carried  either  by  the  waters,  or  lefl  in  the  excrements  of  ibwls.  If 
the  island  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  had  not  sunk  down,  it  might  have  been  an  example  of  the 
former ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  West  India  Islands  are 
of  the  latter  formation.  It  would,  of  course,  take  ages  to  form 
a  crust  of  vegetable  soil  like  that  on  fertile  continents.  I  see 
no  re.ason  for  geologists  making  a  distinction  between  vegetable 
soil  and  that  of  peat;  for  the  latter  contains  most  of  vegetable 
remaiiiii,  and  only  requires  beat  and  pressure  to  become  coal. 
Cotsey  Hall  Gardetu,  Nov.  1S41. 


Aax.  V.     On  ike  recent  PMicntioni  on  the  Subject  of  Manuret. 
By  R^LiMBUBK. 

The  subject  of  manures  seems  now  to  have  fairly  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  assumed  the  important  station  which 
it  so  fairly  merits.  What  is  the  food  of  plants,  in  what  form  it 
is  most  easily  absoihed,  and  how  assimilated  in  the  plant,  are 
questions  of  vital  importance  in  a  country  where  a  dense  popu* 
lation  presses  so  severely  on  the  means  of  support.  ConGirm- 
ably  with  your  statement  in  the  December  Number  of  the 
Magazine,  of  its  being  a  register  of  all  new  improvements  and 
advances  made  in  the   science  and  practice  of  horticulture,   I 

Cropose,  in  the  following  essay,  to  notice  the  works  that  have 
een  published,  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
the  experiments  that  have  been  recorded,  or  that  I  have  my- 
self seen,  since  I  last  endeavoured  to  elucidate  this  subject; 
and  endeavour  to  deduce  therefrom  what  additional  remarks 
appear  to  me  called  forth  by  these  statements,  to  guide  myself 
and  other  practical  men  in  our  operations.  I'o  simplify  the 
subject,  so  as  that  the  greatest  benefits  may  be  obtained  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  is  the  ultimate  object  that  ought  to  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  however  far  we  may  be  from  that  object  at 
present,  it  appears  to  be,  at  least,  approximating.  Most  authors 
incline  to  give  prominence  to  their  own  preconceived  ideas,  and 
may  stretcn  certain  truths  to  their  utmost  extent,  perhaps  often 
farther  than  the  unprejudiced  judgement  would  approve  of;  but 
the  confliction  of  opinion  only  helps  to  elicit  the  truth  to  the 
considerate  mind,  and  much  valuable  information  is  often  got 
from  the  keenest  controversy,  even  though  there  may  be  errors 
on  bolh  sides. 
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Tlie  small  popular  treatise  lately  pulilished  by  Mr.  Scjuarey,' 
oil  AgncuUural  Chemistry,  will  be  useful  to  farmers  and  gar- 
deners, as  a  digest  of  the  publications  of  Liebig,  Daubeny,  and 
Johnson  on  the  same  subject;  and  the  new  matter  brought 
forward  on  guano  and  other  subjects  is  very  interesting.  He 
dwells  much  on  the  value  of  nilrvgen,  "  Animals,"  he  says, 
"  fed  on  grass  produce  fat,  as  they  get  a  greater  proportion  of 
carbon  than  nitrogen  ;  those  fed  on  seeds  and  grains,  which  con- 
tain more  nitr<^en  or  azote,  produce  more  muscular  flesh,  as 
muscle,  being  highly  azotised,  requires  much  nitrogen  for  its 
formation."  He  quotes  from  Professor  Daubeny,  to  show  that 
wheat  grown  with  human  urine  had  as  high  as  35  per  cent  of 
gluten,  white  that  from  cow-dung  had  only  )2  per  cent;  the 
carbon  predominating  in  the  wheat  in  proportion  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  gluten.  He  enters  at  great  length  into  the  subject  of 
urine,  showing  the  vast  loss  that  is  incurred  annually  by  the 
waste  of  this  precious  substance,  especially  kumart  urine.  As 
the  nitrogen  found  in  the  urine  is  the  surplus  of  what  is 
needed  to  be  fixed  in  the  system  of  the  animal,  with  that  pro- 
duced from  the  waste  of  the  system,  carnivorous  animals,  which 
feed  on  more  highly  azotised  substances,  must  always  have  more 
nitrogen  in  the  urine  than  herbivorous  animals.  He  proposes 
to  fix  the  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  urine  and  gas  tar  by 
sulphuric  acid,  or  vitriol,  which  may  be  got,  he  says,  at  from  id. 
to  ^d.  per  lb. ;  and  every  pound  of  vitriol  will  form  2  lb.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  He  says,  the  urine  should  be  poured  on 
sawdust,  tanner's  bark,  or  dried  peat,  afler  lying  in  the  tank  or 
other  reservoir  till  the  smell  of  ammonia  denotes  that  putre- 
faction has  begun ;  and  ihe  compost  should  be  afterwards  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid  till  effervescence  ceases.  In  this  way,  he 
thinks,  is  the  urate  of  commerce  formed ;  or,  if  poured  on  stable 
manure  and  wood  ashes,  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  he  says, 
would  then  be  formed. 

The  great  value  of  nitrogen,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Liebig  and  others,  I  have  before  noticed.  Professor  Dumas 
says,  "  chemistry  is  so  far  advanced  in  this  respect,  that  the 
problem  of  the  production  of  a  purely  chemical  azotated  manure 
cannot  be  long  in  being  resolved.  As  for  carbon,"  he  says,  "  the 
rain  water  and  air  suffice  for  it"  He  notices,  however,  that 
"  recent  trials  show  that  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrates  also  merits 

E articular  attention."  It  has  lately  been  carried  so  far,  that  it 
as  been  reckoned  the  only  valuable  suhttance  in  manures,  and 
tables  have  been  furnished  by  Boussingault  and  Payen  (see 
Gard.  Chron.,  Oct.  2.),  showing  the  relative  proportions  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  manure  bear  to  cow-dung  in  value ;  in  which  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  (not  nitrogen)  they  contain  is  taken  as  the 
sole  basis.   There  must^  however,  be  some  limit  to  this :  nitrogen 
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is,  no  doubt,  needed  oa  a  constituent  in  plants,  perhaps  more 
than  hns  been  yet  made  plain  by  analysis ;  from  its  surrounding 
the  organs  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  in  the  fluids  that  bathe 
them,  ax  Liebig  says,  it  appears  also  to  net  as  a  stimulant  to 
vitality,  and  must  be  a  principal  though  not  the  mU^  requisite. 

In  omnivorous  animals,  to  whom  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  nitrogen  is  required,  if  con6ned  solely  or  in  great  part  to 
animal  food,  it  is  found  to  produce  a  too  eitcitable  state  of  the 
system,  and  not  to  be  conducive  to  health.  In  plants,  also,  it  has 
been  found  to  increase  the  stem  and  foliage,  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  deposit  in  the  roots,  when  light  and  heat 
and  the  other  requisites  of  the  food  are  wanting.  We  shall  see,  as 
we  prcKeed  in  the  essay,  that  carbon  is  derived  from  many 
other  substances  soluble  in  water,  in  the  opinion  of  other  emi- 
nent chemists  ;  and  there  are,  besides,  the  salts,  and  other  sub- 
stances essential  to  plants,  in  manures.  Nitrogen  may  be  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  value  in  a  manure,  without  being  the  only 
source.  If  we  confine  the  benefits  of  food  to  any  one  of  its  con- 
stituents, however  valuable,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  false  conclusion ; 
as  all  are  needed,  and  will  have  to  be  considered  in  our  estimate 
of  the  value  of  manure,  as  well  as  ammonia. 

Of  the  substances  recommended  to  make  n  compost  for  |Mur- 
ing  the  urine  on,  I  should  think  peat  the  best,  and  would 
prefer  moist  peat  to  dried  peat,  as  being  more  easily  decom- 
posed. Sawdust,  if  of  fir  wood,  which  it  generally  is,  contains  a 
good  deal  of  resin,  which,  being  an  an ti- putrescent  substance, 
prevents  decomposition  from  proceeding  properly :  when  got 
from  woods  destitute  of  resin,  I  shou la  consider  it  one  of  the 
best,  as  it  is  then  found  in  practice  to  rot  easily ;  that  of  beech 
wood  is  the  best  of  any.  Tanner's  bark,  from  its  possessing 
tannin,  also  resists  putrefaction.  It  is  customary  for  people 
about  towns,  where  these  substances  abound,  to  use  them  as 
bedding  for  swine  and  other  animals,  and  even  to  mix  with  the 
manure,  to  increase  the  quentity.  Any  manure  I  have  pur- 
chased, when  it  happened  to  be  mixed  with  these  substances,  I 
have  found  so  inferior  in  quality,  and  the  sawdust  and  bark  so 
fresh  and  undecomposed  alter  lying  a  long  time  in  the  dung- 
heap,  which  they  had  deteriorated  and  dried  by  absorption,  that 
I  would  rathei-  have  \ta\A  the  price  for  the  diminished  quantity 
of  dung  by  itself,  and  thrown  those  substances  away.  Urine, 
however,  contains  more  nitrogen  than  other  manure ;  and  as 
thi«  substance  is  so  necessary  in  carrying  on  fermentation,  being 
the  basis  of  the  fermenting  principle,  the  sawdust  and  bark  may 
do  better  than  I  anticipate.  I  cannot  speak  from  experience 
AS  to  the  mixing  of  urine  with  these  substances,  but  would 
prefer  peat,  which  has  been  found  to  rot  so  readily  with  hot 
dung ;  moist  peat  will  rot  more  readily  than  dried.     One  of  the 
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readiest  and  best  of  substances,  I  should  think,  is  the  rot  heap 
of  weeds  and  refuse  from  the  garden.  It  should  be  kept,  as  welt 
as  other  manures,  firom  heavy  washing  rains,  and  the  full  force 
of  the  sun;  which  may, be  done  at  a  trifling  expense  by  stobs 
and  boards  ebove,  Leaving  it  open  to  the  access  of  air  below ;  and 
turning  over  with  the  spade  when  the  heat  of  decomposition 
begins  to  get  excessive  (about  100°).  When  heavy  rains  cannot 
be  thrown  off,  the  bottom  of  the  heap  should  rest  on  a  hard 
surface,  to  prevent  absorption  by  the  soil,  and  a  descent  should 
be  made  to  some  reservoir,  to  collect  the  liquid  manure  that 
flows  o£f.  If  this  were  properly  attended  to,  there  would  be  less 
need  for  sulphuric  acid  to  fix  the  ammonia.  The  soil  itself,  if 
in  a  moderate  condition  between  wet  and  dry,  is  capable  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  all  the  carbonate  or  ulmate  of  am- 
monia needed,  as  we  shall  see  when  treating  of  Dr.  Madden's 
experiments.  Carbonate  or  ulmate  (humate)  of  ammonia,  which- 
ever of  these  substances  may  be  formed,  is  certainly  a  much 
better  food  for  plants  than  sulphate  of  ammonia :  it  yields  both 
carbon  and  ammonia,  while  much  sulphuric  acid  from  the  other 
should  be  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwise.  If  the  rains  are 
BO  heavy,  and  the  soil  so  wet,  as  to  wash  out  and  carry  oQ*  the 
ulmate  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  will  do  the  same  with  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  If  the  water  holding  the  carbonate  or 
ulmate  iu  solution  remains  in  the  soil,  it  will  give  it  ofi*  to  ihe 
roots  of  the  plant  if  near,  or  be  absorbed  again  by  the  particles 
of  the  soil  if  it  is  not  near,  the  roots ;  evaporation  is  not  likely  to 
take  place  to  the  extent  anticipated. 

On  the  subject  of  nitrates,  Mr.  Squarey  says,  "  they  are 
found  in  calcareous  strata  in  the  East  Indies,  South  America, 
France,  and  Spain,  in  the  valleys  of  rivers  and  lagoons,  and  in 
the  soil.  In  Spain,"  he  says,  "the  soil  in  some  places  is  very  full 
of  nitrates,  which  may  be  washed  out,  but  are  found  mixed  with 
common  salt.  They  effloresce  from  limestone,  and  may  be  found 
on  the  walls  of  buildings  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia, 
and  where  Roman  cement  is  put  on.  In  France  the  nitrate  of 
potash  is  formed  from  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  mixed 
with  calcareous  matter,  as  old  plaster,  chalk,  lime,  &c.,  laid  up 
and  fermented  in  beds  protected  from  the  weather,  and  putrid 
water  or  urine  poured  on  them.  The  lixiviation  produced  from 
this  consists  mostly  of  nitrate  of  lime,  but  wood  ashes  are  added 
to  convert  it  into  nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre.  From  every 
100  lb.  of  materials,  ISlb.  of  saltpetre,"  he  says,  "are  generally 
got."  HequotesDr.Daubeny  for  the  experiments  in  which  wheat 
grown  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  gave  23^  per  cent  of  gluten, 
while  that  without  nitrate  had  only  19  per  cent,  to  show  that 
the  nitrate  of  soda  had  been  active  in  producing  from  its  nitrogen 
more  gluten.     From  the  same  experiments,  it  was  shown  that 
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5^  lb.  of  6our,  made  from  the  wheat  grown  widi  nitrates,  pro^ 
iluced  4  lb.  14 oz.  of  bread;  while  the  same  quantity  of  the 
other  produced  only  4>  lb.  4>  oz.  The  application  of  these  salts, 
he  thinks,  acts  as  b  stimulant  to  the  plant;  as  in  some  cases, 
where  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  last  spring,  and  where  it 
had  produced  a  most  marked  and  decided  effect,  it  was  found 
that,  aAer  the  grass  was  cut  and  the  produce  harvested,  the  after 
growth  was  a  long  time  before  it  came  away;  apparently  the 
plant  hod  sulfered  from  over-excitement,  as  the  grass  not  manured 
with  the  nitrate  was  afterwards,  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
more  iuxuriant.  Professor  Daubeny  has  stated  his  opinion,  also, 
that  nitrate  acts  us  a  stimulant  to  the  plant,  causing  more  other 
food  to  lie  assimilated.  His  views  on  the  origin,  He,  of  ammo- 
nia, I  noticed  in  a  former  essay.  Professor  Johnston  saya, 
the  nitrogen  in  any  crop  is  small  in  amount,  but  perhaps  not  the 
less  essential.  The  nitrogen,  he  says,  must  all  have  been  ori^- 
nally  from  the  air,  from  which  it  has  been  furnished  to  coal 
and  other  matters  containing  vegetable  or  animal  remains.  The 
nitrogen  of  the  air  being  partially  soluble  in  water,  he  thinks 
part  of  the  nitrogen  of  plants  may  be  got  from  this  source.  Hs 
calculates  ail  the  water  falling  on  the  soil  in  a  year  may  contain 
S8  lb.  of  nitrogen,  and  probably  one  third  of  this  is  absorbed. 
Ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  both,  he  thinks,  sources  of  nitrogen 
to  plants :  no  doubt,  he  says,  more  nitric  acid  enters  than  is 
fixed,  but  it  is  the  same  with  ammonia.  Nitrates,  he  says,  have 
the  same  effect  applied  to  the  soil  as  ammonia,  in  increasing  the 
gluten  of  wheat;  the  efiect  is  the  same  in  kind,  though  less  in 
degree.  Great  part  of  the  effect  of  ammonia,  he  thinlu,  consists 
in  its  aptitude  to  decompose,  yielding  at  one  place  of  the  plant 
hydrogen,  and  at  another  nitrc^n,  from  the  circulating  fluid, 
as  required,  and  again  forming  ammonia  where  the  consti- 
tuents are  not  needed :  in  the  same  way  as  water  Is  decom- 
posed, and  yields  now  hydrogen,  and  now  oxygen,  as  required. 
On  the  question,  whether  leaves  absorb  nitrogen,  the  professor 
notices  Bousstngault's  experiments,  in  which  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  was  not  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  by  the  action  of 
the  leaves;  but  absorption  and  transpiration  might  both  be  in 
action.  The  increase  must  have  been  from  the  latter,  but  it 
might  be  more  than  shown.  The  ammonia  in  tobacco  leaves,  he 
thinks,  may  be  formed  from  nitrogen. 

Of  the  experiments  on  manures  at  Dankeith,  the  seat 
of  Colonel  Kelso,  near  Symington,  when  I  called  there  in 
July,  the  gardener,  Mr.  Hay,  showed  us  several  which  were 
making  with  different  kinds.  Rape  dust  he  used  in  the  pro- 
portions which  had  been  used  the  year  before  by  Mr.  Fle- 
ming of  Barrochan,  near  Paisley,  viz.,  1 1  lb.  to  the  drill  of  48 
yards  long,  exclusive  of  manure,  or  about  1  )b.  to  the  4  lineal 
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yards  of  the  drill  of  potatoes ;  nearly  1  ton  to  the  acre.  The 
price  at  Glasgow,  SSi.  for  3  tons,  nbout  8^.  8d.  per  cwt,  or 
rather  above  8/.  per  acre ;  not  so  much  as  would  have  been  paid 
for  farm-yard  manure.  The  rape  dust  yielded  more  than  double 
the  produce  of  the  ordinary  uianure,  as  15  to  7;  and  the  crop 
of  wheat  atler  was  very  fine.  At  Dankeith  the  experiments  I 
saw  were  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  garden.  Some  rows  of 
potatoes  manured  with  the  above  proportion  of  rape  dust  had 
decidedly  the  )argest  and  most  vigorous-lookin?  foliage.  Other 
rows,  manured  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  manure  and  half 
rape  dust,  and  some  others  with  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  usual 
proportion  without  manure,  were  all  better  to  appearance  than 
that  with  the  brm-yard  manure,  which  was  good  dung,  he  said, 
though  rather  new.  How  the  result  turned  out  at  digging  time 
I  have  not  yet  heard,  as  the  gardener  left  at  Martinmas ;  but 
the  rape  dust  he  thought  undoubtedly  would  carry  throufl^, 
both  from  the  greai  produce  it  had  given  at  Barrochan  last 
year,  and  from  the  fact  that  those  planted  with  the  rape  dust 
were  latest  in  coming  through,  more  slow  in  growth  at  first,  and 
appeared  to  be  still  gaining  vigour  progressively.  He  found  the 
potato  sets  apt  to  decay  when  planted  with  the  cut  surface  next 
the  rape  dust,  and  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  stratum  of  earth 
between  it  and  the  sets.  The  rape  dust  he  found  also  to  benefit 
red  beet  greatly:  it  also  benefited  turnips.  To  peas  it  did  no 
good;  and  cauliBowers  and  carrots  it  killed  nearly  entirely.  It 
seemed  to  encourage  vermin,  as  be  found  insects  in  great  abun- 
dance about  the  roots  of  the  cauliflowers,  among  the  rape  dust. 
It  appeared  to  hurt  the  cauliflowers  even  when  mixed  among  the 
soil.  In  the  experiments  on  grass,  the  parts  dressed  with  rape 
dust  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  June  made  a  great  advance  for  nbout 
a  fortnight :  after  the  first  cut  of  the  grass,  the  effects  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  could  hardly  be  perceived  on  the  second  growth, 
and  that  of  the  rape  dust  only  partially.  Some  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  he  sprinkled  on  the  foliage  of  plants,  killed  some  and 
hurt  others:  he  approves  of  it  most  diluted  with  water.  Many 
complaints  have  this  year  been  made  of  the  nitrate's  hurting  fo- 
liage :  being  presented  to  the  foliage  in  a  concentrated  state, 
without  being  so  well  diluted  as  that  which  goes  to  the  roots 
will  be  with  the  water  of  the  soil,  may  be  a  cause ;  as  all  food 
in  excess  is  found  hurtful.  As  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  does 
not  absorb  so  readily  as  the  under  side,  nor  as  the  spongioles  of 
the  root,  the  nitrate  will  also  lie  longer  in  contact  with  the  mem- 
brane of  the  cuticle,  and  may  act  deleteriously.  These  salts  are 
not  likely  to  be  decomposed  before  reaching  the  roots.  If  the 
nitrates  were  decompose<l  in  the  soil  with  the  salts  of  iron,  it 
would  render  them  of  no  use;  and  as  ammonia  has  a  more 
feeble  affinity  for  acids  than  the  other  alkalisjs,  it  is  not  likely 
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much  of  it  will  be  altered  in  this  way,  or,  if  in  excess,  it  woald 
be  hurtful  as  well  as  the  others. 

At  Sfaewalton,  near  Irvine,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
now  Lord  President,  Mr.  Menzies,  the  gardener,  showed  us  « 
part  of  the  lawn  which  had  been  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda 
after  the  first  cut.  It  had  grown  more  luxuriantly  than  that  not 
dressed,  and  promised  to  yield  a  very  superior  second  cut  in  the 
autumn.  At  Belisle,  near  Ayr,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton, the  eardener,  Mr.  Hunter,  showed  us  a  large  quarter  of 
onions,  wnich  had  been  found,  for  some  years  before,  almost  a 
complete  failure  from  vermin,  the  ground  having  been  long 
wrought.  He  had  dressed  it  with  Uie  nitrate  of  soda  for  two 
years  past ;  it  had  been  free  from  insects  ever  since ;  the  crop 
of  the  former  year  had  been  very  good,  and  that  of  this  year 
had  ft  fine  deep  green  healthy  appearance. 

At  Boselle,  near  Ayr,  the  seat  of  Archibald  Hamilton,  Esq., 
of  Carcluie,  where  so  many  agricultural  experiments  are  carried 
on,  the  land  steward,  Mr.  Walls,  was  from  home  when  I 
called.  Mr.  Locke,  the  gardener,  showed  me,  on  the  farm,  some 
rows  of  potatoes  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  oil  cake,  and  rape 
dust,  which  were  all  of  a  fine  deep  green  colour  in  the  f<diage, 
and  more  vigorous  and  healthy  to  appearance  than  the  others 
without  this  dressing.  Some  rows  dressed  with  sulphate  of  soda, 
in  addition  to  the  manure,  were  no  better,  and  rather  inferior 
in  appearance  to  the  other  rows  that  had  no  dressing.  In  the 
experiments  at  the  garden,  ond  in  the  outside  slips,  the  rows  of 
potatoes  that  had  got  an  additional  dressing  of  oil  cake,  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  rape  dust,  besides  the  manure,  were  ecarcdy  so 
high  in  the  stem  as  those  with  tlie  same  manure  without  the 
dressing;  but  the  foliage  much  darker  in  the  green,  and  the 
plants  more  healthy  and  vigorous  to  appearance.  In  some  rows 
dressed  with  the  sulphate  of  soda  besides  manure,  those  at  the 
rate  of  I  cwt.  per  acre  were  similar  to  those  with  ordinary 
manure  and  no  dressing;  but  those  dressed  at  the  rate  of  ^  cwt. 
per  acre  were  inferior  to  any,  perhaps  from  some  unperceived 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  ground  or  manure.  The  late 
cabbage  planted  in  a  rich  border  soil  without  manure,  and 
dressed  in  alternate  rows  with  nitrates  of  sods  and  potash  at  the 
usual  rate  per  acre,  showed  a  decided  improvement  where  the 
nitrates  were  applied.  In  a  row  where  they  were  purposely 
applied  in  excess  for  experiment,  the  plants  were  killed  alto- 
gether. There  was  a  stilt  more  decided  improvement  on  some 
savoys  dressed  with  nitrates.  In  Mr.  Locke's  essay,  lately 
published  in  the  Jyr  Advertiser,  he  states  that  sulphate  of  soda 
applied  to  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  carrot?,  potatoes,  and  turnips, 
mode  not  the  slightest  improvement.  That  in  cauliflowers,  the 
soil  of  the  border  prepared  with  manure  in  the  usual  way,  tho 
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rows  in  which  a  little  nitrate  of  Boda  was  dibbled  into  the  hole 
when  the  cauliflowers  were  planted  had  flowers  one  third  larger 
than  those  that  got  no  nitrate ;  and  another  portion,  in  which  a 
little  oil  cake  was  dibbled  into  the  holes  at  plantiog,  had  flowers 
one  third  larger  than  those  above  the  nitrates.  Cabbages, 
he  says,  were  beneflted  by  the  nitrates ;  but  the  greatest 
improvement  was  made  on  leeks.  Ou  beans  the  nitrates 
had  no  eflect.  On  turnips  the  shaws  were  improved,  but 
not  the  roots ;  perhaps  from  the  want  of  sufficient  light 
in  the  cloudy  dull  weather  last  autumn,  to  produce  the 
proper  effect  in  the  elaboration  of  the  leaves.  On  rows  of 
potatoes,  in  a  very  poor  border,  S  rows,  with  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  oil  cake,  and  no  manure,  produced  38  lb. ;  3  rows  ditto, 
nitrate  of  soda  alone,  44  lb. ;  3  rows  ditto,  rape  dust  ditto, 
55  lb. ;  while  3  rows,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  farin-yard 
manure,  gave  57  lb. ;  thus  showing  in  this  experiment  the  pre- 
ponderating eflect  of  the  latter.  None  of  the  dressings  of  ni- 
trate, he  says,  had  so  powerful  an  eflect  this  year  as  the  last. 
At  Dankeilh,  the  experiments  seemed  to  he  rather  in  favour  bf 
the  nitrates  and  rope  dust:  the  soil  there  might  be  richer  than 
that  at  Roselle,  and  might  yield  more  food  to  the  plants  stimu- 
lated by  the  action  of  these  manures,  or  there  might  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  manures.  Of  sea>kale, 
which  be  was  forcing,  Mr.  Locke  dressed  every  alternate  stool 
plant  with  nitrate ;  almost  every  dressed  plant  failed,  and  even 
those  that  succeeded  were  much  spoiled.  Some  rows  sown  with 
peas,  and  dressed  with  nitrates  rather  abundantly ;  the  peas  were 
destroyed  as  if  they  had  been  boiled,  though  they  grew  well  sown 
some  time  after  in  the  same  ground.  Some  plants  sprinkled 
with  nitrate  on  the  leaves  were  destroyed,  as  before  observed, 
at  Uankeith.  To  geraniums,  in  pots,  he  applied  the  ashes  of 
burnt  wood  with  great  effect.  Mr.  Hunter  also  found  the  ashes 
beneficial  to  pot  plants,  and  particularly  to  beds  of  pansies. 
Mr.  Locke  applied  gypsum  to  turf,  but  found  it  produced  no 
effect,  and  attributed  it  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground.  If  this 
has  been  the  cause,  it  may  take  eflect  next  season  ;  but  so  many 
failures  have  taken  place  with  that  article,  that  it  ia  doubtful  if 
it  always  acts  in  the  way  described  by  Professor  Liebig.  It  hag 
been  said  by  some  to  benefit  by  the  sulphate  of  lime  itself  b^ 
coming  a  constituent  of  the  plant.  Soot,  he  says,  was  found 
of  no  beneflt  as  a  top-dressing,  and  he  ascribes  the  want  of  eflfect 
to  the  light  dry  land.  If  it  were,  however,  washed  into  the  soil 
by  rain,  of  which  there  was  no  deficiency  last  year,  it  is  strange 
it  produced  no  effect.  Soot,  from  the  ammonia,  charcoal,  and 
saline  substances  it  contains,  but  especially  the  reputed  abundance 
of  the  first,  has  been  found  beneficial  in  all  soils.  Last  year  I  saw 
an  application  of  it,  in  which  the  eSecta  on  onion  beds,  where  it 
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was  siAed  on,  was  so  great,  that  it  could  be  told  at  many  yards 
distance  where  the  soot  ended,  by  the  strength  of  the  onions 
being  so  much  greater.  Mr.  Adam,  in  the  Quarieily  Journal  of 
AgricttUure  last  year,  in  trials  with  many  difl^rent  kinds  of  ma- 
nures, all  the  new  kinds,  found  the  soot  much  the  cheapest,  and 
the  crops  of  grain  very  superior,  Like  the  nitrates,  however, 
and  other  concentrated  manures,  it  will  not  do  if  in  excess ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  growing,  the  time  of  rain  should  always  be 
chosen  to  spread  it  among  the  plants :  when  washed  into  the 
soil,  divided  and  diluted,  it  prtxiuces  most  benefit,  but  is  apt 
to  kill  the  leaves  if  the  weather  is  dry ;  I  have  seen  onions 
killed  with  it  in  dry  weather.  Cow  urine  is  another  powerful 
manure :  if  applied  to  cauliflowers  in  wet  weather,  it  produces 

frent  effect;  if  applied  in  dry  weather,  it  generally  kills  the  plant, 
ome  unaccountable  results  are  often  produced  also  by  the  best 
oX  manures,  and  show  the  necessity  of  repeated  experiments. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  that  nitrate  of  ammonia,  applied  in 
solution  to  grass,  produced  no  eflect,  while  nitrate  of  soda  on 
the  same  piece  close  at  hand  did  :  he  expresses  BKtonishment  at 
the  result  himself,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  repeated  it. 
Others  who  have  tried  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  say  that  it  has 
produced  great  effects :  it  is  not  yet  an  article  of  commerce  as  a 
manure,  but,  from  the  great  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained, 
should  be  very  beneficial.  Professor  Dumas  says  it  is  always 
the  product  of  electric  storms.  In  trials  for  experiments,  if 
there  are  any  of  the  pieces  of  the  soil  experimented  on  abounding 
in  oxides  of  iron,  they  may,  from  their  great  affinity  for  acids, 
when  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  decompose  the  salts ;  and  from 
their  tendency  to  assume  again  the  state  of  peroxides,  which  do 
not  retain  the  acid,  the  nitric  acid  may  be  given  off  again  to  the 
air  and  lost.  If  the  proper  proportions  of  food  and  tight  are 
wanting,  experiments  may  give  a  different  result  from  what 
they  would  have  done  if  these  were  all  present.  Heavy  washing 
rains  may  carry  off  top-dressings;  and  the  above  and  many 
other  unobserved  circumstances  may  derange  the  effects  of  ex- 
periments ;  and  we  may  see  here  the  necessity  of  frequently 
repeated  trials,  and  on  a  large  scale,  befoi'e  we  can  decide  on 
the  comparative  benefit  of  manures.  From  what  has  been  stated 
on  the  nitrates,  ammonia,  8tc.,  we  may  infer,  that,  though  nitrogen 
is  needed  as  a  constituent,  yet  it  is  also  much  needed  as  a  stimu- 
lant, as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  latex  oi  circulating  fluid  of  the 
plant,  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  wherever  life  is  most  active ;  sti- 
mulating the  action  of  the  organs,  and  assisting  m  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  food  needed  to  supply  every  constituent  where 
wanted,  and  giving  the  deep  green  heahhy  colour  of  luxuriant 
vegetation.  If  this  is  accompanied  by  light  and  heat,  and  a 
proper  proportion  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  food  of  plants. 
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great  results  may  be  expected ;  if  not  accompanied  by  these, 
we  may  have  much  appearance,  with  little  reality.  It  is  generally 
found  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  present  effects  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  potash  on  the  crop.  As  potash  is,  however,  the  buse 
which  the  vegetable  acids  generally  prefer,  it  should  be  more 
beneficial  as  a  constituent  of  the  plant :  as  a  soWent  of  unde- 
composed  matter  in  the  soil,  the  soda,  when  excreted,  should  be 
more  active  and  powerful.  Nitrate  of  lime  being  most  easily 
produced  artificially  (there  is  generally  a  good  deal  among  the 
other  nitrates),  and  being  one  of  the  most  soluble  of  salts 
(iu  attraclion  for  moisture  being  so  great  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
used  in  the  drying  of  gases),  should  also  be  of  great  benefiL 
It  possesses  the  same  quantity  of  nitric  acid  as  the  others,-  and 
the  other  salts  of  lime  being  very  insoluble  (the  carbonate  of 
lime  requiring  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  to  dissolve  it),  this  salt 
may  be  ons  or  the  natural  sources  of  lime  to  the  plant.  M.  Jac- 
quelaine.  Professor  Dumas  says,  has  lately  found  pectinate  of 
lime  in  the  ligneous  tissue  of  most  plants ;  and  perhaps  more  of 
that  subsUnce  is  needed  for  plants  than  is  generally  imagined. ' 

On  guano,  or  bird's  dung,  a  manure  long  ago  introduced 
into  chemical  works,  but  only  lately  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce in  this  country,  Mr.  Squarey  has  amassed  a  good  deal  of 
information,  and  for  which  I'ecourse  should  be  had  to  the  book 
itself.  "The  date  of  the  discovery  of  guano,"  he  says,  "is  un- 
known, though  it  has  been  used  as  a  manure  in  Peru  from 
great  antiquity.  The  immense  quantities  in  which  it  exists,  its 
weight,  red  colour,  and  the  sand  which  covers  it,  have  caused 
it  to  be  thought  oi  mineral  origin.  That  most  recently  depo* 
sited,  however,  is  white,  and  most  in  demand,  but  gets  red  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  sand  blown  from  the  hills  around ; 
the  ammoniacal  odour  also  which  it  gives  off,  and  the  uric,  phos- 
phoric, and  other  acids  found  in  it,  determine  it  to  be  of  animal 
origin.  It  has  also  been  observed  that,  when  the  birds  have  been 
scared  away  from  any  place  on  the  coast,  the  supply  has  dimi- 
nished in  that  place.  In  thedry  climate  of  Peru,  the  excrement 
of  the  birds  is  not  washed  away,  as  in  our  damp  atmosphere. 
In  some  places  it  is  represented  as  existing  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  length,  and  SOO  yards  in  depth.  T^e  red 
and  dark  grey  guano,"  he  says^  "  is  sold  at  'is.  Sd,  per  cwt,  and 
the  white  at  Sf.  6(/.  per  cwt.,  in  the  port  ofMollendo;  in  war  ithns 
sometimes  been  as  high  as  12s.  The  guano,"  he  soys,  "is  strongly 
recommended  for  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  and  clover." 
The  quantity  per  acre  he  recommends  is  1  to  2  cwt.,  mixed 
with  charcoal  powder;  price  in  London,  Nov.  1841,  86t.  per 
cwt.  The  excellence  of  this  manure,  he  says,  <■  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains,  which  he  esti- 
mates at  SO^  per  cent,  the  lilhic  acid  and  ammonia  at  SO,  and 
3<1  Ser.— 184ii.    II.  a 
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the  other  orgaaic  matter  at  36i  per  cent.  Bones  are  also  prin- 
cipally valuable  on  account  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  the;  cos- 
tain  ;  and  the  apatite,  or  native  phosphate  of  iime,  from  Spain  is 
about  to  be  introduced  as  a  snbstitute.  How  pho^hate  of  lime 
b  rendered  soluble,  is  not  yet  known ;  perhaps  the  salts  and  gases 
.  in  the  water,oriheelectricity  evolved  in  the  chemical  changes  going 
on  in  the  soil,  may  assist.  Phosphate  of  magnesia,  not  being 
discovered  native  yet,  is  probably  got  by  carbonate  of  magnesia 
being  absorbed,  decomposed,  and  united  to  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  plant."  It  is  possible  that  part  of  both  these  phosphates 
may  be  got  in  that  way  :  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  wbidi, 
Liebig  says,  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  all  soils,  may  be  absorbed 
either  in  that  slate  or  as  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  united  to 
magnesia  there,  or  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution  in 
the  sap  by  carbonic  acid.  The  phosphate  of  lime,  however,  in 
urine,  Professor  Thomson  says,  is  held  in  solution  by  an  excess 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Bones  also  contain  the  phosphate  in  the 
state  of  a  superphosphate,  or  an  excess  of  acid  there  also.  To 
procure  phosphate  of  lime,  it  is  necessary  to  add  pure  ammoniai 
both  to  the  urine  and  the  calcined  bones,  to  take  up  the  excess 
of  acid,  before  the  phosphate  of  lime  can  be  precipitated.  The 
acetic  acid  of  the  urine  also,  he  thinks,  keeps  the  phosphate  in 
solution.  From  the  excess  of  acid,  therefore,  in  the  superphos- 
phate of  lime  in  the  bones  themselves,  assisted  by  the  phos- 
phoric acid  of  the  soil,  or  by  acetic  ackl,  the  phosphate  of 
lime  is  most  likely  to  be  dissolved  and  rendered  fit  for  absorption. 
Professor  Johnston  thinks  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil  may 
dissolve  sufficient  of  the  phosphates,  as  he  found  one  gallon  of 
water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  to  take  up  SO  grs.  of  phos- 
phate ;  it  will  also  furnish  silica,  he  says,  as  tt  absorbs  the  alkali 
of  the  insoluble  silicates  of  the  soil,  and  liberates  the  silex  in 
a  soluble  state.  Apatite  of  lime,  Thomson  classes  as  a  sub- 
phosphate,  and  it  will  therefore  be  more  difficult  of  solution, 
from  its  inferior  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  about  one  third 
port  less  than  that  of  the  phosphate  itself.  For  grain  crops 
the  phosphates  will  be  much  wanted,  and  some  have  said 
they  are  ^atly  wanted  for  turnips  also.  The  analysis,  how- 
ever, of  the  turnip,  by  Dr.  Madden,  gave  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hydrosulphatc  of  lime.  Many  repeated  analyses  of 
plants,  grown  in  different  circumstances,  may  be  needed,  before 
we  can  decide  on  what  conslitueiits  manures  ought  to  furnish : 
what,  however,  is  not  needed,  or  rejected  as  excrement  by  one 
crop,  may  be  beneficial  to  the  next  in  the  rotation.  In  bones, 
the  gelatine,  from  the  great  quantity  of  ammonia  it  furnishes,  is 
very  valuable;  and  the  ammonia,  andlitbicor  uric  acid,  together 
with  the  saline  substances,  about  70  per  cent  in  the  guano, 
must  be  an  important  part  of  its  value.     Mr.  M'Donald,  in  the 
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Mark  Laru Express,  says,  4<busbeIsorguano  (5Slb.  per  buiihel) 
to  the  acre,  mixed  with  1  bushel  of  charcoal  powder  and  drilled, 
produced  6  quarters,  S  bushels,  1  i  pecks  per  acre  of  wheat ; 
when  15  bushels  of  bone  dust  yielded  only  4^  cjuarters,  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Johnson  says  that,  in  St.  Helena,  35  bushels  of  guana 
are  said  to  produce  more  potatoes  than  SC  loads  of  horse  dung. 
Three  cart-loads  of  guano,  he  says,  are  equal  to  70  loads  of 
good  rotten  dung,  and  its  effects  are  greater  on  grass  than  on  po- 
tatoes. From  all  accounts,  suano  appears  to  be  a  powerful 
concentrated  manure ;  and  the  ammonia  in  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  volatile  as  dreaded  by  some  chemical  writers. 

Blubber  of  fish  and  oil,  Mr.  Squarey  says,  "  yield  70  per 
cent  of  carbon,  on  which  their  benefit  depends ;  and  he  proposes 
to  mix  these  substances  with  coal  ashes  and  apatite,  to  absorb 
them  and  ^ve  them  off  to  the  roots  as  wanted."  Coal  ashes  he 
thinks  valuable,  from  their  vielding  sulphate  of  lime  and  char- 
coal :  the  principal  benefits  nowever  arise,  he  thinks,  from  the 
absorbing  powers  of  charcoal  Ibr  ammonia,  which  is  washed 
out  by  run  for  the  roots  of  plants,  and  a  new  quantity  again 
absorbed.  The  effect  is  much  diminished,  he  says,  "  by  reducing 
the  coal  ashes  to  powder,  as  they  do  not  absorb  so  well."  As 
I  stated  before,  however,  practice  has  ted  me  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent opinion :  I  have  often  seen  the  bad  effects  of  mixing 
coal  ashes  from  domestic  fires,  especially  when  not  well  silled, 
and  the  pieces  large;  theyabsorh  the  juices  of  the  dung,  reducing 
it  to  a  dry  straw,  and  I  never  could  see  the  ashes  produce  any 
corresponding  effect  in  consequence  of  it.  The  fact  of  the 
matter,  I  believe,  is,  that  when  the  pieces  are  large,  the  ordinary 
moisture  of  the  soil  will  not  penetrate  them  so  as  to  extract 
what  is  absorbed.  When  the  pieces  are  small,  and  when  the 
ashes  are  reduced  as  small  as  possible  by  sifting  and  burning 
well,  they  are  found  much  more  beneficial  i  and  all  persons  whom 
I  have  ever  conversed  with,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
such  manures  to  a  great  extent,  universally  prefer  the  small 
powder  of  well  burned,  well  sifted  ashes,  to  the  coarse  un- 
sifted kind.  The  small  pieces  absorb  and  give  off,  the  same  as 
the  particles  of  soil  do ;  and,  felling  into  powder,  their  saline 
substances  and  charcoal  are  in  a  more  soluble  and  available  state. 
Of  what  great  benefit  are  absorbents  to  the  soil,  when  every 
particle  oi  the  soil  itself  is  capable  of  absorbing,  and,  by  its 
disintegrating  readily,  yielding  up  itsabsorbed  substances  easily. 
The  object  is  not  to  absorb  and  lay  up  manures,  it  is  to  make 
them  as  speedily  available  as  possible.  OF  the  great  tenacity 
with  which  some  of  these  absorbents  retain  the  ammonia  they 
absorb,  we  have  a  familiar  instance  in  iron.  When  a  large  pot 
of  cast  iron  has  been  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  it  absorbs  ammonia  to  such  a  degree,  that,  though  cold 
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water  lins  Utile  effect  on  it,  when  boiled  on  the  fire  for  some 
hours  it  will  come  olT  as  thick  as  tar,  and  Bnielling  like  a  dung* 
hill :  ye\,  though  repeatedly  boiled  at  intervals  for  weeks  on  the 
fire,  and  even  scoured  with  diluted  yitriol,  it  will  come  off  for 
many  weeks  smelling  as  at  first.  If  the  power  of  absorption  is 
BO  great,  how  long  would  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  soil 
be  in  effecting  the  entractioo  of  the  ammonia  I  I  should  not 
at  all  approve  of  mixing  blubber  and  oil  with  coarse  ashes ;  if  it 
be  wished  to  absorb  tliem,  the  soil  is  quite  sufficient.  The  best 
war  to  render  these  substances  soluble,  is  to  mix  them  with  al- 
kalies,  and  make  them  into  s  soluble  soap,  by  mixing  with 
clippings  of  liedges  and  young  branches  (which  possess  most 
potash)  burned  to  ashes,  and  mixed  with  the  oil.  If  lixiviated 
and  digested  with  one  fourth  part  of  quicklime,  and  the  lie 
poured  ofij  the  ashes  will  make  the  oil  into  a  soluble  soap  and 
render  it  available  at  once.  The  benefit  of  soap-suds  and  the 
refuse  from  scoured  yarn,  are  well  known.  "  When  am- 
monia is  decomposed  in  the  plant,"  he  says,  "  and  the  nitrogen 
fixed  us  a  constituent,  all  the  hydrogen  set  free,  unless  what 
goes  to  form  the  oils,  resins,  and  other  hydrogenated  pro- 
ducts in  the  plant,  will  be  evaporated  ;  where  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  exist  in  the  proportions  of  water,  as  in  sugar  and 
starch,  they  are  exclusively  formed  from  water."  It  is  likely 
these  substances  are  mostly  formed  from  water,  but  it  will  lie 
difficult  to  say  exclusively ;  though  in  the  proportion  of  water, 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  these  substances  are  not  in  the 
state  of  water;  and  if  tree  hydrogen  from  ammonia  is  circulate 
ing  in  the  elaborated  sapor  latex,  it  should  be  as  eligible  for 
assimilation  as  that  set  free  from  the  decomposition  of  water. 
It  will  be  the  hydrogen  in  excess,  from  whatever  substance  it 
came,  that  will  be  evaporated.  When  substances  yielding  the 
same  constituents  are  absorbed  and  decomposed  in  the  plant,  il 
will  be  difficult  to  say  what  becomes  of  them,  what  are  fixed, 
and  what  evaporated  or  excreted.  Besides  the  oxygen  furnished 
by  water,  oxygen  gns  is  also  absorbed  in  solution  in  water,  and 
from  the  air  ;  and  what  is  not  needed  of  these  for  the  jieculiar 
acids  of  plants,  may  be  assimilated  as  gum,  starch,  &c,  while 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  may  be  set  free  and  evaporated :  though 
undoubtedly  it  will  most  oflen  take  place  Uiat  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  is  made  use  of. 

As  might  have  been  ex|]ected,  from  his  taking  Professor 
Liebig  as  a  basis,  Mr.  Squarey  adheres  to  thedoctrine,  that  though 
plants  in  a  young  stateahsorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  soil,  yet 
afi:erwards  they  wnoUy  depend  on  the  air  for  their  carbon :  though 
he  allows  that  all  water  contains  carbonic  acid  tn  solution,  and 
admits,  as  alwve,  that  the  principal  benefit  of  oils  is  in  the  carbon 
-they  contain,  lie  also  rejects,  ns  Liebig  did,  the  idea  of  humus 
forming  any  part  of  the  food  of  plants.     We  shall  see  good 
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reason  for  believing,  when  we  come  to  what  Dr.  Madden  says  on 
the  subject,  that  humus  does  ultimately  form  great  part  of  the 
food  of  plants.  "  Trees,"  Dr.  Madden  says,  "  derive  most  of 
their  fluid  nourishment  from  the  soil,  though  some  kinds  can,  ho 
doubt,  get  what  tliey  need  by  the  leaves,  if  this  source  is  stopped." 
Tlie  roots,  he  thinks,  cannot  absorb  gases  as  such,  but  only  in 
solution  in  water.  "  The  quantity  of  organic  substances  buried 
in  the  soil  undoubtedly  increases  protluction,"  he  says,  "as  crops 
are  always  heaviest  near  towns.  It  displays  the  wisdom  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  consumption  itself  should  increase  the  article  con- 
sumed. All  who  write  on  the  function  of  nutrition  are  in  fault'% 
be  thinks,  "as  they  speak  only  o^  the  elements  of  the  food,  and 
not  of  the  form  the  elements  are  presented  in.  The  physician," 
he  says,  "knows  that  all  meat  consists  of  the  same  ultimate 
elements,  but  he  reckons  one  kiud  of  food  more  conducive  to 
health  than  another.  Difierent  kinds  of  soil,"  he  says,  "accord- 
ing to  their  nature,  will  modify  food  differently ;  as  one  kind  of 
soil  fits  wheat  best,  another  turnips."  Difierent  results  will  also 
be  found  from  dififerent  soils,  according  to  the  dampness  or 
warmth  of  the  climate,  and  according  as  these  vary  in  difierent 
seasmis.  Crops  of  certain  kinds  will  flourish  on  dry  sandy  soils 
in  a  wet  season  ;  while,  in  a  dry  season,  they  would  succeed 
better  on  a  retentive  clay.  Even  difierent  degrees  of  pulveris- 
ation suit  different  seasons  best,  and  agriculture  may  come  ulti- 
mately to  depend  much  on  meteorology,  were  it  once  made  more 
certain  in  its  conclusions.  £very  practical  man  knows,  when  he 
sets  about  the  sowing  of  a  great  breadth  of  ground  in  small  seeds, 
of  how  much  benefit  it  would  be  to  know  whether  dry  or  wet 
weather  is  to  succeed.  If  the  weather  is  to  be  dry,  he  should 
rake  flne,  and  cover  deep ;  if  wet,  the  deep  covering  will  be  too 
weighty,  and  the  finely  raked  soil  will  skin  on  the  top,  and,  in 
some  instances,  cause  the  loss  of  the  whole  crop.  The  palate  of 
animals  gives  the  relish  for  the  difierent  kinds  of  fuodj  the 
nervous  system  of  animals  gives  them,  in  this  respect,  an  advan- 
tage over  plants,  and,  retuiiring  more  constituents,  they  require 
greater  variety  in  food.  We  cannot  say  yet  that  the  spungioles 
of  plants  come  near  to  the  sensitive  perceptions  of  animals,  but 
they  may  approach  nearer  than  we  imagine,  and  it  is  not  always 
the  most  highly  relished  food  that  is  beneficial.  It  is  also  a  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  those  who  contend  that  the  air  is  the  sole 
source  of  nourishment  to  plants,  that  organised  substances  cannot 
be  absorbed  and  assimilated,  till  decomposed  into  their  gaseous 
elements.  I  noticed  before,  in  my  former  essay,  that  it  is 
fuund  that  starch,  sugar,  and  gum  are  laid  up  as  the  food  of 
germs  and  buds  in  plants  in  the  autumn,  and  again  taken  up 
and  decomposed  in  the  plant  itself  in  spring,  and  become  part  of 
the  circulating  fluid,  latex,  or  blootl  of^  the  plant,  to  give  on  their 
a  3 
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constituents  to  the  different  organs  as  required  by  tlie  necessities 
of  each.  The  same  substances,  when  in  solution,  must  therefore 
be  the  food  of  plants,  llie  gum  and  sugar  have  been  reckoned 
organisable,  not  organised,  producU ;  starch,  however,  is  ad- 
mitted lo  be  more  highly  organised ;  and  lignin,  the  most  highly 
organised  of  the  abundant  products  of  plants,  can  be  reduced  to 
the  others  by  simple  chemical  processes :  there  is  abundant 
proof  to  establish  that  the  vital  chemistry  of  the  plant  itself  far 
exceeds  what  can  yet  be  imitated.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  exhi- 
bited starch,  jelly,  and  other  highly  organised  producu  to  plants, 
and  found  they  formed  food.  In  an  essoy  of  Professor  Gazzin 
of  Italy,  an  eminent  chemist,  and  formerly  a  pupil  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  (as  translated  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  of  Auchindrames, 
and  read  to  the  Ayrshire  Agricultural  Association,  and  after- 
wards published  in  the  Ai/r  Adveriiser),  it  is  stated,  "  that  if  we 
dilute  a  quantity  of  nearly  rotten  fitrm-yard  manure  in  water, 
and  pass  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  a  great  deal  of  straw  and 
undecomposed  organic  matter  is  retained ;  if  we  pass  the 
liquid  Again  through  a  closer  sieve,  straiter  in  the  meshes,  we 
will  find  still  smaller  pieces  of  undecomposed,  brown- coloured, 
organic  substances;  still  smaller  pieces  will  be  oat  from  a  still 
straiter  sieve;  and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  pieces,  he  seys,  "that 
are  undoubtedly  soluble  in  water,  and  form  the  food  of  plants. 
Great  waste  of  manure,"  he  thinks,  "  is  thus  made  by  decompo- 
sition, and  he  would  have  the  straw  cut  and  bruised,  and  depo- 
sited  ill  the  ground,  to  decompose  there."  We  see  from  the 
above-quoted  opinions  of  the  learned  professor,  good  ground  for 
believing  that  soluble  organic  substances  are,  indeed,  part  of  the 
food  of  plants.  It  may  be  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  straw 
would  not  be  broken  down  and  become  soluble  more  easily  in 
the  dung-heap ;  small  quantities  in  the  soil  do  not  fierment  so 
readily,  and  care  being  used  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  products  of  fermentation,  most  practical  men  seem  to  be  in 
favour  of  rotting  the  dung.  On  this  subject  I  entered  at  great 
length  in  my  former  essay,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
bringing  it  again  forward.  As  corroborative  of  the  great  benefits 
of  manure  exhibited  in  a  soluble,  or  nearly  soluble,  state,  I 
may  notice  the  great  effects  of  brewers'  grains  spread  on  a  field 
in  Glamorganshire,  which  produced  four  times  the  quantity 
usually  got  from  the  same  soil.  Professor  Johnston,  on  the 
same  subject,  says,  "  when  we  see  red-coloured  substances 
absorbed  by  the  hyacinth  roots,  from  the  water  iu  which  they 
are  growing,  and  colouring  the  white  flower,  till  again  dis- 
pelled by  the  elaboration  of  the  petal,  which  returns  to  its 
white  colour  as  before;  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the 
belief,  that  all  organic  substances  soluble  in  water  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots,  and  elaborated  in  the  leaf."  On  the  ques- 
tion whether  all  the  carbon  of  [ilants  is  got  from  the  air,  he 
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says,  "  the  6rst  original  plants  must  have  got  all  their  carlwn  Trom 
the  air,  unless  what  existed  in  tbe  water  of  the  soil :  on  the 
bare  rock,  however,  vegetation  is  stunted,  and  we  cannot  deny 
that  organic  matter  deposited  in  the  soil  increases  the  produce, 
and,  if  crops  are  carried  offthe  soil  without  manuring,  it  becomes 
exhausted.  Partly  it  is  undoubtedly  got  from  the  air,  as  soma 
plants  live  suspended  in  the  air,  and  vegetable  matter  accumulates 
in  peat  bc^,  and  marshy  soils  also  produce  crops  without  manure. 
Water  is  able  to  absorb  95  times  its  own  bulk  of  ammonia  (some 
faave  rated  its  absorbing  powers  higher;  the  temperature  of  the 
water  increases  its  powers).  Ammonia  is  also  absorbed  by  porous 
substances  and  soils :  it  hiss  a  considei-able  aGBnity  for  acids,  but 
less  than  the  other  alkalies;  lime  sets  it  free  in  great  quantides. 
The  carbonic  acid  excreted  by  the  roots,  will  assist  to  extract 
the  ammonia  from  tbe  pores  of  the  soil,  and  the  porous  sub- 
stances in  tbe  soil."  He  thinks  Liebig's  theory  of  the  action  oE 
gypsum  on  the  sulphate  of  lime  insufficient,  "as  it  does  not 
account  for  all  the  nitrogen  in  the  excess  of  crop."  The  inform- 
ation  to  be  got  from  the  professor's  lectures  on  these  subjects  is 
highly  interesting:  when  great  chemical  knowledge  is  united  to 
caution  in  inducing  inferences,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  lead  us  astray  as 
when  a  brilliant  imagination  carries  us  to  the  very  verge,  if  not 
beyond,  the  bounds  of  truth.  The  chapter  on  the  transtormattoo 
of  the  organic  substances  of  plants,  so  far  as  chemistry  has  yet 
been  able  to  produce  them,  is  of  great  value.  Dr.  Madden,  on 
the  action  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  says,  "  when  more  than  ^  per 
cent  of  ammonia  is  given  off  to  the  soil,  when  more  than  ^^^ 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  soil  is  given  off  at  any  place  by  the  manure 
in  the  soil,  if  sulphate  of  lime  is  present,  which  it  generally  is, 
especially  in  peaty  soils,  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  beTornied.  If 
this  is  again  dissolved  in  water  and  brought  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  lime 
will  be  produced."  In  some  former  essays  in  the  Qiiarterfy 
Journal  of  Agriadhtre,  apparently  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
intelligent  chemist,  great  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  sulphate 
of  lime  always  acting  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Liebig.  There  is  much  to  learn  yet  on  many  of  these  subjects, 
and  practical  men  should  balance  well  the  statements  brought 
forward  by  chemists,  before  committing  themselves  to  great 
expense  in  trials.  It  is  safest  to  conduct  experimenU  on  a  small 
scale,  till  they  are  well  established. 

On  the  subject  of  humus,  "  Dr.  Madden,  in  the  Prize  Essay  oo 
Draining,  published,  in  the  Highland  Soeietys  Transactiont 
(Quarlerlif  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  December,  1841),  considers 
the  soluble  matter  of  soil  an  organised  extract,  which  he  deno- 
minates humus,  but  prefers  the  nameofulmic  acid  for  its  product 
to  kumic  acid.    He  defines  ulmic  add  as  consisting  of  1  atom  oF 
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oxygen  and  1  of  hydrogen,  united  to  S  atoms  of  carbonic  acid. 
Ulmic  acid  is  always  in  huiniis;  it  Is  in  it,  he  says,  as  sugar  is  in 
ihe  tuniip  or  beet,  but  is  not  it.  The  strength  of  ulmic  acid  is 
so  slight,  that  he  found  it  took  360  grains  of  it  to  neutralise  48 
of  potash.  Sawdust,  peat,  gum,  sugar,  starch,  and  most  vegetable 
or  animal  substances,  will  produce  ulmic  acid,  when  heated  with 
caustic  potash ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  said  by  some  that  ulmic 
acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  jmtash,  and  is  never  found 
alone  or  pure ;  it  is,  say  tliey,  a  product,  not  an  educL  It  is 
not,  however,  always,  he  says,  the  product  of  the  potash,  but  is 
found  ready  formed  in  tlie  soil  also;  as  a  cold  solution  of  potash, 
not  strong  or  digested  much  with  the  soil,  or  even  ammonia,  will 
produce  it.  The  more  substances  are  divided  in  the  soil,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  the  more  soluble  do  Uiey  be- 
come.  One  of  the  very  valuable  effects  of  the  soil  is  to  divide 
and  separate  the  organic  matter,  and  expose  it  to  action.  In  the 
soluble  matter,  or  humus  of  [he  soil,  there  always  is  ulmic  acid; 
all  that  is  brown- coloured,  and  soluble  in  potash,  is  not  ulmie 
acid,  but  it  is  in  it.  From  108  grains  of  lignin,  or  fibre,  can  be 
formed,  he  says,  22  of  carbonic  acid,  9  of  water,  and  77  of  ulmic 
acid.  Gum,  sugar,  and  starch,  can  also  form  ulmic  acid ;  and  it  is 
always  to  be  lound,  he  says,  in  the  dung  heap,  with  carbonic 
acid,  carburelted  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrog^i.  Sugar, 
when  fermented  by  itself,  produces  alcohol  abounding  in  hy« 
drogen  and  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar ;  but  when  fermented  with 
other  substances,  he  says,  other  results  take  place.  The  pro<lucta 
of  the  mass,  therefore,  are  not  always  the  same  as  the  individualg 
composing  that  mass.  In  these  compounds  of  masses  of  sub- 
stances, when  ulmic  acid  is  produced,  there  is  also,  at  the  same 
time,  he  says,  produced  a  substance-like  extract,  denominated 
apotheme,  which,  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  uniting  to  and  ab- 
stracting its  hydrogen,  becomes  Insoluble.  It  is  probably,  he 
says,  A  modiflcation  of  ulmic  acid,  or  some  comgtound  of  it;  it 
contains  much  carbon,  and  Is  soluble  in  alkalies.  On  tIie<)uestion, 
What  becomes  of  the  gases  evolved  in  the  soil  during  dry  weather? 
he  found  that,  by  passing  nmmonlacat  gas  over  198*6  grains  of 
soil  in  a  glass,  it  retained  S  per  cent  of  the  ^s.  After  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air  till  no  smell  was  found,  denoting  that  escape 
had  censed,  the  soil  still  retained  in  absorption  ^percent,  <Hr 
■gzz  P*"*^  °^  '^  weight  ill  ammonia ;  which,  calculating  the 
depth  of  the  land  at  6  in.,  the  ordinary  depth  of  ploughing, 
would  give  4  tons,  or  8,960  lb.,  per  imperial  acre ;  capable  of 
dissolving  no  less  than  161,2801b.  of  humus.  If  taken  to  the 
depth  of  8  in.  to  10  in.,  (he  ordinary  depth  of  digging,  it  would 
be  much  more.  The  whole  ammonia  given  oS,  ne  says,  by  26 
to  SO  tons  of  farm-yard  mnnure  (the  ordinary  quantity  for  an 
«cre),  about  S,OI  6  lb.,^s  little  4nore  than.  ^.  per  cent  of  the  soil,  and 
not  ^  i^rt  nf  what  the  soil  is  capable  ot  absorbing.     When   be 
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added  water  to  the  soil,  afler  Tree  exposure  to  the  air  for  three  hours, 
a  brown-«oloured  matter  came  off  with  the  water  in  considerable 
quantity.  This  fact  he  considers  of  great  importance,  as  giving  a 
due  to  the  way  in  which  humus  may  be  rendered  soluble  in  soil, 
and  explaining  the  origin  of  the  dark  brown  fluid  from  all  dung- 
hills, &C.,  which  v^clds  ammonia  abundantly  when  treated  with 
caustic  potash.  The  reason  why  a  brown-coloured  solution  is 
not  obtained  by  agitating  soil  with  water  is,  that  allowing  all  the 
ammonia  to  be  evolved  from  50  tons  of  farm>yard  manure  to  be 
saturated  with  humus,  still  it  would  at  no  period  form  more  than 
Triinr  P^i*^)  ^  quantity  too  small  to  colour  solutions  made  in 
the  usual  manner  with  cold  water,  without  allowing  time  for  the 
air  to  act.  It  was  pure  ammonia  he  used  above ;  and  as  ammonia 
is  generally  found  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  he  tried 
soil  agitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  found  that  it  also 
possessed  the  power  of  dissolving  humus  in  the  soil,  though  not 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  pure  alkali.  If  the  S'016  lb. 
of  ammonia  from  tfae  30  tons  of  manure  were  pure,  it  would 
dissolve,  he  calculates,  36*288  lb.  of  humus,  which,  though  only 
in  the  state  of  ulmic  acid,  would  contain  20*684  lb.  of  carbon; 
and  allowing  the  ammonia  of  the  manure  to  be  alt  carbonate, 
and  rating  its  powers  of  solution  only  at  one  third  of  the  pure 
alkali, would  givecarbon  for  five  years'  crops,  independently  ofthe 
consideration,  that  if  part  of  the  humus  dissolved  were  apotheme 
much  more  carbon  would  be  yielded.  In  liis  farther  researches 
on  the  action  of  water,  he  found  that  pieces  of  animal  substances, 
as  sheep  skins,  when  moistened  only  wilh  water,  and  exposed  to 
the  action  ofthe  air,  decomposed  much  more  quickly  than  when 
totally  under  water.  In  the  same  way,  when  carbonate  of  am- 
mtHiia  was  added  in  solution  of  water  to  humus,  it  produced 
little  eSect,  only  yellowing  the  water ;  and,  though  allowed  to  lie 
a  time,  it  did  not  get  very  dark;  but  when  he  mixed  it  moist 
only,  and  after  a  few  days'  action  added  water,  it  came  off  of  an 
intense  brown  black,  showing  the  immense  difference  between 
wet  and  moist  action.  Suspecting,  also,  that  the  reason  why 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  not  humate  or  ulmate  of  lime,  is  found  in 
the  stalactites  of  caverns  (as  pointed  out  by  the  opponents  of  the 
humus  doctrine,  to  indicate  tliat  that  acid  did  not  exist  in  the  soil), 
was,  that  it  was  decomposed  in  the  soil  in  passing  through,  the 
■oil  exerting  partly  a  chemical  action  on  the  humus ;  he  poured 
ulmate  of  ammonia  in  solution  on  a  dry  soil  in  a  flower-pot  tilt 
it  began  to  flow  out  at  the  bottom,  when  he  found  that  what 
came  through  had  lost  colour  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  reckoned 
it  did  not  contain  one  half  of  its  original  quantity  of  organic 
matter.  In  this  manner,  be  thinks,  is  the  food  preserved  in  soil: 
when  ammonia  is  extricated,  it  acts  on  the  organised  mailer  of 
the  soil,  .produchig  carbonate  and  ulmate  of  ammonia.  When 
rain  occurs  it  renders  these  substances  soluble,  and  they  would 
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be  carried  off  by  the  water,  but  that  the  soil  decompoMs  them, 
and  retains  the  humus,  which  is  insoluble,  till  acted  on  again  by 
ammonia,  and  rendered  soluble.  If  the  roots  are  near,  when  in 
this  state,  it  is  absorbed ;  if  not,  it  is  decomposed  again.  These 
calculations,  he  says,  place  in  a  favourable  light  the  great  che- 
mical  value  of  ammonia  in  soil,  and  likewise  the  importance  of 
humus  in  the  process  of  Tegetable  nutrition. 

*  On  the  opinion  that  carbonic  acid  is  the  only  source  of 
carbon  to  the  plant,  he  experimented,  by  passing  a  stream  of 
carbonic  actd,  dried  by  traversing  a  tube  Riled  with  fragments 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  over  2072  grains  of  soil,  and  found  no 
increase  of  weight,  with  a  balance  indicating  as  low  as  ^g  of  > 
grain.  "Die  soil  could  not,  therefore,"  he  says,  "  have  absorbed 
4V  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  free  carbonic  acid  in  the 
smI  must,  therefore,  exist  chiefly  in  the  form  of  soluUon  in 
water;  though  it  cannot  be  said  soil  does  notabsorb  that  gas  at 
all,  as  small  imperceptible  quantities  may  exist.  The  salina 
manures,  l^cwt.^er  acre,  exhibited  with  great  e^ct,  amounting 
to  less  than  T^ninr  P^''^  <"'  '^^  l^tm  y^j,  per  cent,  of  the  soil,  at 
6  in.  deep."  He  preferred  using  the  pure  gases  in  his  analysis ; 
as  to  have  dried  the  impure  from  the  dung-lieap,  by  caustic 
potash,  would  have  absorbed  the  carbonic  acid ;  or  to  have 
employed  the  chloride  of  calcium,  would  have  lost  the  ammo- 
niacal  vapours  by  absorption  ,*  and  to  have  used  them  moist 
would  have  altered  the  resulL  He  next  notices  the  opinion, 
that  humus,  if  absorbed,  wilt  be  returned  as  humus,  without 
being  assimilated ;  the  same  as  found  in  sugar  and  gum  by 
Meyen  and  others.  To  test  this  opinion,  be  took  a  plant  oi 
common  groundsel  (iSeu^cio  vulgaris),  washed  the  roots  clean^ 
and  divided  them  into  two  bundles.  He  introduced  the  one 
bunch  of  washed  roots  into  a  gloss  of  water  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  ulmate  of  ammonia  in  solution ;  the  other  half  he 
inserted  into  another  glass  vessel  containing  pure  water.  As 
the  plant  grew,  he  filled  up  with  pure  water.  At  the  end  of 
seven  days,  when  the  solution  of  ulmate  of  ammonia  had  beconw 
much  lighter,  evidently  by  absorption,  he  took  the  one  contain- 
ing pure  water,  which  should  have  now  contained  bymus,  if 
again  excreted ;  but,  on  evaporation,  he  found  it  to  cootain  only 
a  highly  crystalline  substance,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  more 
resembling  gum  than  humus.  Macaire  also  found,  he  says,  that 
beans  excreted  a  substance  resembling  gum:  and,  as  he  faas 
proved  that  ulmate  of  ammonia  must  atwaya  exist  in  fertile  soil, 
and  as  he  has  found  plants  cannot  refuse  anything  ofiered  to 
them  in  solution,  having  himself  poisoned  plants  by  making 
them  grow  in  solutions  of  lead ;  therefore,  beans  must  have  ab- 
sorbed ulmate  of  ammonia,  and  assimilated,  not  excreted,  it. 
Jf  we  can  prove,  he  continues,  with  one  or  two  pl^ts,  that 
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iilmic  acid  absorbed  by  the  roots  can  be  assimilated,  we  may 
conclude  it  will  be  the  same  with  ali. 

In  tbe  appendix  he  resumes  the  subject  of  ulmic  acid,  and 
says  it  is  an  important  fact,  resulting  from  the  constitution  of 
organic  matter,  that  all  the  most  abundant  proximate  principles 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  cattnot  andergo  decay 
without  prvducine  ulmic  acid.  During  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  by  the  decomposition  of  any  substance,  as  many 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  he  says,  are  evolved  in  the  form  of  water  as 
there  are  atoms  of  oxygen  required  to  produce  the  carbonic 
acid ;  and  thi<  ch&nge  cannot  take  place  in  any  organic  com- 
pound without  the  production  of  ulmic  acid.  In  sugar,  for 
instance,  he  says,  composed  of  1 S  atoms  each  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen,  or  C.  IS,  H.  12,  O.  12,  when  4  atoms 
of  carbonic  acid  are  formsd,  the  result  will  be  (4  C,  O.  S)  + 
(8  H.,  O.)  +  (C.  8,  H.  4-,  O.  4) ;  or  4  atoms  of  carbonic  acid, 
8  of  water,  and  4  of  ulmic  acid.  In  the  same  way  with  slarch 
and  lignin :  for  everv  atom  of  carbon,  2  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  being  evolved,  the  proportion  will  ultimately  arrive  at 

5  of  carbon  for  every  I  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  is  the 
proportion  of  ulmic  acid.  In  the  same  way  with  animal  albu- 
men, composed  of  C.  15,  H.  14,  O.  6,  N.  2 ;  it  is  resolved, 
by  the  decomposition  of  2  atoms  of  water,  into  (C,  O.  2) +  (2 
N.,  H.  3) +  (2  C,  H.  2)  +  (C.  12,  H.  6,  O.  6);  or  1  atom 
of  carbonic  acid,  2  of  ammonia,  2  of  carbu retted  hydrogen,  and 

6  of  ulmic  Bcid.  Ulmic  acid  is,  on  this  account,  he  says,  con- 
stantly ])roduced  by  the  slow  combustion  or  decomposition  of 
all  organic  matter;  and  ulmate  of  ammonia,  he  concludes,  is 
the  true  food  of  plants,  as  obtained  from  the  soil :  it  contains* 
he  says,  y^  part  of  nitrogen,  and  in  no  plant  does  the  nitrogen 
amount  to  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  carbon  ;  and  it  appears 
probable,  he  thinks,  that  no  more  carbon  is  obtained  from  the 
soil  than  is  obtained  in  this  way ;  the  rest  of  the  carbon  is  got 
from  the  air.  Fallow  plants  thus,  he  says,  regenerate  tbe  soil ; 
as  they  require  little  nitrogen,  and  draw  their  carbon  mostly 
from  the  air. 

I  have  extracted  thus  largely  from  the  above-noticed  va* 
luable  essay  on  the  subject  of  humus;  as  the  question  is  much 
controverted  at  present,  and  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  author's  views  tn  a  more  concentrated  form.  The  action  of 
ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  on  the  humus  in  the  stnl, 
seems  incontrovertibly  established,  and  is  very  valuable  and 
interesting.  The  chemical  action  of  the  soil  on  the  ulmate  of 
ammonia  was  not  suspected;  and  if  future  experiments  prove  the 
truth  of  this  conjecture,  it  will  be  found  greatly  to  modify  pre- 
viously entertained  opinions.  In  the  experiment  of  pouring  the 
ulmate  of  ammonia  on  the  3(»l  in  the  flower-pot,  might  not  the 
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particles  of  soil  act  on  the  iiquidf  by  absorbing  the  ulmate  of 
ammonia  from  its  solution  in  water,  retaining  it,  and  letting  the 
water  pass,  without  being  decomgiosed  into  humus  and  am- 
monia? If  [he  oxygen  passed  through  the  soil  had  been  moist, 
not  dry,  would  more  not  have  been  absorbed?  Liebig  says 
there  i^i  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  soil 
around  all  the  decaying  portions  of  humus.  There  is  much 
to  convince  us  of  the  value  of  humus,  and  of  its  derivative, 
ulmate  of  ammonia ;  but  it  is  surely  carrying  the  matter  too  far, 
to  assume  it  as  the  *ole  source  of  carbon  and  ammonia  from  the 
soil.  Chemists  seem  too  apt  to  deal  in  exclusives.  Nature  is 
seldom  confined  to  one  particular  method  of  producing  results; 
and  nutritious  substances  will  undoubtedly  be  exhibited  in 
many  different  forms  to  the  absorbent  vessels  of  plants :  Dr. 
Madden  himself  seems  to  be  of  that  opinion.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  the  state  in  which  it  is  principally  found  in  urine, 
and  the  most  valuable  of  manures :  it  is  as  soluble  as  the  other 
in  water,  and  as  likely  to  be  absorbed.  There  are,  also,  as  ob- 
served  before,  the  carbonic  acid  carried  down  by  rain  into  the 
soil  from  tlie  atmosphere,  and  that  absorbed  by  the  water  of  the 
soil  from  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
humus  by  oxygen,  stated  by  Liebig  to  be  in  constant  action; 
also,  the  carbon  produced  from  the  soluble  organic  substances 
absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  from  the  carbonic  or  ulmic  acid 
absorbed  in  union  with  potash  and  other  alkaline  substances. 
From  the  much  slighter  affinity  of  ammonia  for  acids  than  the 
other  alkalies,  from  the  large  quantity  above  stated  held  in 
solution  by  potash,  360  gr.  to  48  gr.,  and  from  the  soda  being  a 
more  powerful  solvent  still  than  potash,  it  is  likely  that  much  of 
the  ulmic  acid  may  go  to  plants  in  this  form.  Piofessor  Thom- 
son describes  ulmin  as  it  is  found  in  the  elm,  twing  always  here 
dissolved  in  carbonate  of  potash.  The  nitrogen,  also,  cannot 
alvuiyi  be  from  ulmate  of  ammonia;  it  is  undoubtedly  furnished 
from  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrates,  as  they  are  found  to  increase 
the  gluten  in  wheat,  in  the  same  way  as  ammonia  does;  the 
small  quantity  of  that  of  the  atmosphere  soluble  in  water  will 
likely  also  give  a  part;  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  from  the 
rain  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  manures,  may  be  absorbed  as 
such :  the  possibility  only,  not  the  necessity,  of  its  being  con- 
verted into  ulmate  of  ammonia,  has  been  proved.  Professor 
Dumas  says,  all  the  ammonia  got  from  thunder-storms  is  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  Il  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  say 
whether  one  twelfth  part  of  the  plant  only  is  required  of  nitrogen. 
Professor  Dumas  says,  M.  Payen's  researches  teach  us,  that  all 
the  organs  of  the  plant,  without  exception,  begin  by  being 
formed  of  an  azotated  matter,  analogous  to  fibrin;  with  which, 
at  a  later  period,  the  cellular,  ligneous,  and  amylaceous  tissues 
are  associated.    This  concrete  fibrinous  substance,  he  says. 
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constitutes  the  rudiments  of  the  organs  of  plants.  Liel>Ig  says, 
nitrogen  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  vegetable  structure;  if  it 
ia  not  found  in  the  solids  themselves,  it  is  found  in  the  fluids 
that  surround  them.  As  to  the  data  given  as  proof  that  ulmic 
acid  is  always  the  result  of  decomposing  substances,  so  many 
tliflerent  substances  are  thrown  together  in  the  manured  heap, 
and  from  the  many  different  ways  in  which  decomposition  may 
take  place,  according  to  the  state  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
their  position  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  the  admission 
or  deprivation  of  atmospheric  air,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  say 
'what  may  be  the  exact  result.  This  is  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Madden  himself,  in  the  decomposition  of  sugar  forming  the 
Tinous  fermentation  by  itself,  and  producing  a  very  diflerent 
result  when  mixed  with  other  substances.  The  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  sugar,  starch,  and  lignin,  though  in  the  proportions 
of  water,  are  nut  in  the  state  of  water ;  and  it  does  not  follow  in 
the  definition  of  the  decomposition  of  sugar  stated  above, 
that,  though  8  atoms  of  oxygen  are  absorbed  to  form  4  of  car- 
bonic acid,  the  sugar  must  yield  8  of  hydrogen  at  the  same 
time  that  it  yields  carbon.  The  8  atoms  of  oxygen  may  have 
been  got  from  the  atmosphere:  it  iippears,  indeed,  from  the 
analysis,  that  either  this  or  the  8  to  form  water  must  have 
been  got  from  the  air,  or  there  is  some  error  in  the  printing,  as 
there  is  not  oxygen  sufficient  for  all  in  the  sugar  itself.  If  the 
oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid  is  got  from  the  air,  it  cannot 
af&ct  the^  hydrogen  of  the  sugar ;  nor,  though  got  fi-om  the 
sugar,  does  it  follow  that  hydrogen  should  be  evolved,  as  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  sugar  are  not  in  the  state  of  water. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  decomposition  often  does  produce 
ulmic  acid:  the  brown -colon  red  liquid  from  all  manures  is  very 
valuable,  and  probably  contains  l>oth  carbonate  and  ulmate  of 
ammonia,  besides  humus  and  apolheme ;  and  the  further  re- 
searches of  this  enterprising  chemist  will  undoubtedly  elucidate 
ihe  subject  still  more.  The  water  of  peat  moss  contains  ulmic 
acid,  Professor  Thomson  says :  it  is  probably,  however,  as  Dr. 
Madden  says,  partly  humus  and  apotheme,  as  well  as  ulmic 
acid,  that  is  in  the  water ;  and  the  solution  of  tannin  it  contains  is 
also  brown-coloured.  If  this  were  poured  on  the  ashes  of  burnt 
wood,  the  smaller  the  branches  and  the  younger  the  twigs  the 
better,  ulmate  of  potash,  a  valuable  manure,  would  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  potash  of  the  wood.  This  may  be  partly  the 
cause  of  the  great  effects  of  burnt  nshes,  applied  to  soils  abound- 
ing in  refuse  of  vegetables,  and  in  compost  among  woods. 
Ulmate  of  potash  is  perhaps  more  the  cause  of  growth  than 
is  at  present  imagined.  The  ashes  of  burnt  wood  oflen  pro- 
tluce  immense  cfnct  on  the  stem  and  foliage  of  potatoes  and 
turnips,  without  a  corresponding  effect  tn  the  root :  perhaps  the 
great  absorbing   powers  of  charcoal  for  the  ammonia  of  the 
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mtmosphere  may  be  in  action  also.  If  urine  is  poured  on  pestt 
both  ulmate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  would  be  formed,  and 
the  peat  fermented  and  rendered  soluble.  Dr.  Madden  does 
not  say  whether  ulmate  of  ammonia  is  as  volatile  as  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  it  probably  is  as  much,  from  the  feebleness 
of  the  acid  noticed :  if  kept  moderately  cool,  however,  by  turn- 
ing the  heap  with  the  spade,  when  it  approaches  100°  (fer- 
mentation will  go  on  20°  lower),  and  if  kept  from  washing  rains 
as  before  observed,  a  very  valuable  manure  would  be  produced. 
In  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  lately,  as  copied  from  the  Bath  Chro- 
nicle, immense  effects  are  stated  to  have  been  produced  on  four 
successive  crops  of  wheat,  from  very  poor  land,  by  manuring 
with  some  prepared  manure,  of  which  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  the  basis,  at  a  cost  of  20j.  per  pound.  The  editor,  following 
the  directions  of  Liebig,  says  it  would  be  better  converted  into 
a  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  great  waste,  however,  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  if  kept  cool  and  mixed  in  composts  till  buried 
in  the  ground,  has  not  been  proved;  in  the  guano,  it  appears  (o 
be  long  retained,  and  there  is  perhaps  less  waste  than  is  imagined. 
Carbonate  or  ulmate  of  ammonia,  producing  both  carbon  and 
ammonia,  must  be  much  more  eligible  as  uie  food  of  plants, 
than  sulphuric  acid  (vitriol)  and  ammonia. 

From  the  valuable  remarks  of  Dr.  Madden  on  the  necessity 
of  air  and  moisture,  not  wetness ;  the  effect  of  water  on  heat  by 
its  evaporation  and  radiation,  and  on  electricity  by  its  ctMiducting 
powers;  but,  above  all,  its  effects  on  the  chemical  decompo- 
sition going  on  in  the  soil,  the  stomach  of  the  plant;  we  see 
the  benefits  of  keeping  it  in  proper  condition  by  draining,  Slc 
'*  If  the  soil  is  too  large-grained  and  sandy  it  does  not  combine 
properly  with  the  organic  matter  j  a  proper  proportion  of  clay, 
chiefly  a  hydrate  of  alumina,  he  says,  in  the  form  of  an  impal- 
pable powder,  is  wanting;  but  too  much  of  this  prevents  the 
the  action  of  the  air.  The  condition  of  the  soil  affects  vegetation 
much."  If  too  open  by  too  much  sand,  evaporation  and  heat 
are  both  at  times  destructive  and  excessive.  If  too  much  small 
impalpable  powder  is  in  the  Goil,  it  gets  close  and  adhesive,  and 
solidifies  too  quickly,  becoming  cold  and  inactive.  It  is  this 
clay,  however,  which  absorbs  and  retains  moisture  and  organic 
substances  or  their  elements,  and  is  indispensable.  The  benefits 
of  cultivation  are,  by  separating  the  soil  into  small  pieces,  to  re- 
tain fixed  air  and  heat,  allowing  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  penetrate 
freely,  and  retaining  it  by  the  nonconducting  power  of  confined 
air.  Iflell  in  large  coarse  pieces,  the  water  evaporates  and  is 
carried  down  rapidly,  the  gaseous  substances  escape  more,  and 
heat  is  not  confined  ;  if  in  small  pieces,  the  organic  substances 
are  more  intimately  mixed,  moisture  retained,  and  heat,  to  in- 
crease the  cliemical  action.     If  broken  up  in  damp  weather,  the 
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pieces  ara  apt  to  be  washed  again  together  with  the  first  heavy 
rain  that  occurs,  and  conaolidaiion  takes  place.  If  done  in  dry 
weather,  the  pieces  get  hardened,  the  water  passes  them  freely 
without  consolidating ;  and  if  the  pieces  are  small  and  dried,  tbe 
soil  in  our  damp  climate  is  in  the  best  possible  state  for  a  crop. 
Even  where  the  atmosphere  is  generally  more  dry,  if  dug  wet, 
the  pieces  get  hard  and  impenetrable  with  the  drought,  and 
digging  dry  and  breaking  small  will  be  best  even  tiiere.  The 
only  danger  in  breaking  very  small  is,  that  very  heavy  rains  may 
consolidate  more  rapidly,  and  for  strong  seeds  or  plants  it  is 
generally  lefl  more  rough,  but  for  small  seeds,  pulverisation  to  a 
very  small  consistence  is  indispensable ;  and  if  done  when  the 
soil  is  dry,  and  gets  a  dry  day  or  two  afterwards,  it  generally 
keeps  open  through  the  summer.  In  old  wrought  land,  esp^ 
cially  if  a  sandy  alluvial  loam,  the  soil,  being  long  worked,  loses 
its  tenacity,  and  the  Email  pieces  fall  to  powder  too  easily;  the 
grains  of  soil  do  not  attract  one  another  so  strongly  as  in  newty 
turned  up  soil,  virgin  or  maiden  loam  as  it  is  called,  in  which 
the  disintegration  from  the  original  state  of  stone  has  not  pro- 
ceeded so  &r  as  in  worn  out  soil ;  the  small  pieces  adhere  more 
tenaciously  in  the  grains  of  tlieir  substance  to  one  another,  and 
the  mechanical  texture  is  superior.  For  over-wrought  land  there 
is  no  remedy  but  trenching  up  the  subsoil  if  it  is  good,  or  laying 
down  to  grass  if  not,  till  the  soil,  by  consolidation  and  pressure, 
be^ns  to  assume  the  original  state  of  stone  from  which  it  was 
formed,  and  the  grains  adhere  more  perfectly  to  one  another. 
The  pulverisation  of  the  soil  has  much  effect  on  the  crop,  and 
its  benefits  are  immense  in  all  but  the  most  sandy  soils.  I  have 
seen  immense  difference  in  the  crops  of  potatoes,  from  the  soil 
being  well  broken  and  the  contrary ;  even  breaking  soil  well  with 
the  rake,  when  in  a  sort  of  moist  state  between  the  wet  and  dry, 
thus  reducing  the  rough  clods  to  small  pieces,  I  have  seen 
produce  great  effect.  The  advantage  of  digging  between  the 
rows  of  potatoes  planted  with  the  plough,  at  an  expense  of  tOs, 
per  acre,  has  been  lately  stated  in  one  of  our  periodicals,  as 
producing  an  advantage  of  15/.  per  acre.  By  the  spade  the 
ground  is  dug  more  deep  and  much  better  broke,  and  in  popu- 
lous districts,  where  labour  is  cheap,  digging  will  be  found  nearly 
as  cheap  as  ploughing^  perhaps  cheaper,  if  the  depth  and  pul- 
verisation be  considered.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  High- 
land Society  has  lately  awarded  premiums  on  a  large  scale,  in 
the  Highlands,  for  the  encouragement  of  digging;  and  Sir  Charles 
Ferguson  of  Kilkerran  near  Maybole,  another  great  patron  of 
agriculture  in  our  county,  has  done  the  same  at  the  village  of 
Dailly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  estate.  Small  pieces  let  out 
to  cottsgers  have  been  found  to  produce  immense  returns ;  and 
the  produce  of  ground  might  be  very  considerably  increased,  if 
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cheap  digging  were  in  many  situations  substituted  for  ploughing. 
Deep  subsoil-ploughing  is  very  expensive,  as  some  who  have 
had  experience  in  that  way  allow  :  it  has  been  lated  much  lower 
than  digging,  but  I  believe  it  is  from  want  of  calculation. 
Lately,  in  the  Ayt- Aditrtiser,  a  field  was  thought  to  have  been  yery 
economically  done,  which,  alier  the  enclosure  was  well  drained, 
had  been  snbsoiled  9  in.  deep,  and  the  cmwns  of  the  ridges 
levelled  with  the  spade,  at  an  expense  of  3l.  3s.  per  acre,  or 
nearly  i^d.  per  fait;  which,  I  believe,  could  have  been  dug 
10  in,  deep  for  that  sum,  ond  the  ground  levelled  iu  the 
digging. 

SiNCR  the  above  waa  lent  off  I  have  seen  tlie  fourleenlh  number,  for 
January,  of  Professor  Johnston's  Lactam  on  ^maJlaral  Cirviiitn/,  in  wbidi 
there  15  an  Appendix  of  Ex perimenti  for  1841,  which  may  be  had  separatelj,  at 
the  price  of  3d.,  by  any  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  Leeturet 
themaelvet,  which  are  increaiing  in  interest  a*  they  progreu,  and  ought  to  be 
in  the  handa  of  all  interested  in  the  culdvation  or  the  soil.  Tlie  principal 
pnrt  of  the  esperimeiitB  are  thone  of  Mr.  Fleming  of  Bsrrochan,  the  gentlemMn 
alluded  to  in  a  former  part  of  thia  essay ;  who,  trom  hia  chemical  knowledge, 
and  the  great  variety  ol  aoils  on  hia  estate,  joined  to  hia  spirited  method  of 
conducting  the  experiments,  ia  likely  to  be  the  mean*  of  diciti^  much  in- 
formation on  these  subjects.  Some  of  the  results  are  entirely  dlfilerent  from 
former  ones,  as  also  from  others  in  the  same  appendix,  and  point  out  the 
neceuity  c^  reiterated  eiperintents  in  different  situations  am!  on  a  larger 
scale,  before  the  action  of  theae  laline  manures  can  be  properly  understood.  In 
portioning  off  small  pieces  of  land  for  experiment,  it  ought  to  he  kept  in  view, 
that  there  ia  generally  much  difference  m  the  quality  of  the  ground  even  in 
the  aame  parii.  I  have  seen  in  a  quarter  of  potatoes  the  heads  of  the  drills 
not  to  produce  half  the  crop  with  the  aame  quantity  of  manure,  and  the  same 
also  occurs  often  in  the  middJc  or  bottom  of  the  row.  High  rid^  of  stony 
ocHry-coloured  gravel  will  occur  at  one  place,  while  another  portion  will  be  of 
a  heavy  stiff  clay ;  and,  again,  another  of  a  deep  fine  loam,  which,  to  the  depth 
of  2  n.,  may  be  all  put  trough  a  aieve  :  all  these  diflerent  qualities  exist  in 
the  soil  at  preaent  managed  by  rayaelf  in  the  nursery,  and  greater  variety 
than  thia  is  often  to  be  met  with.  I  have  seen  pieces  of  a  park  where  the 
potatoes,  though  belter  manured  than  the  rest  of  the  field,  did  not  yield  the 
same  bulk  of  produce  as  the  seed,  while,  within  a  few  yardi  the  crop  was 
good.  Such  varieties  exist  more  or  leas  iu  all  soils ;  and  diffbrent  sous  are 
also  more  suitable  for  some  seasons  than  others,  and  the  seme  with  manures. 
On  all  theae  accounta  we  should  draw  our  inferences  with  caution,  and  not 
blind  ourselves  by  becoming  prejudiced  to  any  opinions,  till  long  and  firmly 
cstabliBhed. 

At  Roselle,  neither  common  salt  (muriate  of  eoda.  or  cljloriile  of  sodium)  nor 
sulphate  of  soda  was  found  to  do  any  good,  while  at  Barruchan  the  common 
■alt  applied  to  a  crop  of  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  160  lb.  per  acre  (the  same  as 
the  nitrate),  produced  a  much  greater  increase  than  the  nitrate  of  soda ; 
about  one  tiiird  part  more  on  the  crop,  and  three  times  more  of  increase,  as 
compared  with  the  undreaaed  portion  of  the  field.  It  produced,  however, 
leaa  thiin  one  twentieth  part  more  of  produce,  as  compared  with  the  nitrate  of 
soda  and  rane~du9t  mixed,  and  only  one  seventh  part  more  of  increase.  The 
common  salt  and  lime  mixed,  at  the  rate  of  SB  lb.  of  salt  and  HO  bushels  of 
lime  to  the  acre,  produced  only  about  one  twelfth  part  more  of  produce  at 
compared  with  the  undreved  portion.  These  experiments  were  made  on  por> 
tions  of  one  eighth  of  an  acre,  or  twenty  falls ;  how  far  thej  might,  have 
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di&ered  had  the  portiona  been  la^r,  future  experiments  alone  will  detemuDe. 
Prom  Mr.  Fleming's  correct  habits  of  observation,  we  may  infer  the  quality  of 
the  aoil  would  be  at  nearly  equal  aa  possible  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  |;et  all 
these  matters  properly  adjusted.  Portions  of  [he  manure  given  the  year 
before  to  the  potatoes  may  not  have  been  so  far  decomposed  as  others ;  'and 
raeces  of  open  Iree  atony  noil  may  have  wasted  more  of  what  wai  giveD. 
Causes  may  hkve  been  in  operation  years  before  that  mav  have  accumulated 
organic  matter  more  in  some  portiona  of  the  soil  than  others  ;  and  while  we 
~~e  much  to  induce  the  likelihood  of  benefit  from  salt  ir 


must  limit  our  expectations  till  wu-ranled  by  further  trials  on  a  larger  scale. 
At  Aske  Hall,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  salt,  at  the  rate  of  6  bushels  an 
acre,  produced  no  corresponding  effect.  From  the  proximity  of  Boselte  to 
the  sea,  there  is  likely  to  be  more  salt  naturally  in  the  soil. 

At  Barrochan,  the  sulphate  of  sodu  produced  13  per  cent  increase  on 
the  drill  of  potatoes,  while  the  nitrate  of  soda  produced  SO  per  cent ;  the 
mixture  of  the  two,  however,  at  the  rate  of  two  thirds  of  the  sulphate  to  one 
third  of  the  nitrate,  produced  the  uncommon  increase  of  61  per  cent.  The 
foliage  of  the  potatoes  had  here  the  same  deep  green  healthy  appearance  of 
vigour  as  the  nitrates  produce,  which  those  dressed  with  sulphates  never  have. 
On  some  potatoes  in  the  garden  an  immense  effect  was  produced  bv  the  same 
mixture.  In  a  field  of  oats,  some  portions  dressed  with  nitrates  and  sulphates 
by  themselves  produced  no  effect,  while  the  mixture  produced  such  an  im- 
mense effect  on  the  growth  as  mi^t  be  seen  from  a  great  distance.  The 
Bulphat«  may  be  purchased  for  half  the  price  of  the  other,  carriage  included, 
in  some  places  for  less  ;  and  will  be  a  great  saving  of  expense,  besides  the 
benefit,  especially  if  further  trials  confirm  the  above,  and  if  the  more  speedy 
Bc^n  be  not'found  to  exhsiut  the  beneGta  of  the  mixture  sooner.  The  sul- 
phate of  soda  was  found  to  increase  the  produce  of  beanaand  peas  a  great  deal 
in  the  garden,  causing  the  stems  of  the  former  to  tiller  out  to  five  ot  six  stema 
from  the  same  root,  and  increaaing  the  well-filled  pods  in  all.  To  leguminous 
crops  the  professor  thiuks  the  sulphate  will  be  the  more  valuable.  On  winter 
rye  the  principal  benefits  were  from  the  nitrates.  To  peat  soil,  Mr.  Fleming 
found  that,  in  a  crop  of  oats,  bones,  especially  when  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  were  very  valuable,  as  furnishing  the  phosphates  required  for  the  grain  i 
it  bang  generally  found  that  oats  on  peat  soils  often  grow  more  to  stem  than 

At  Erskine  (Lord  Blant^re's),  Mr.  Wilson  found  that,  on  erass  dressed 
with  these  manures  in  portions  of  one  twentieth  of  an  acre,  he  had  decidedly 
the  greater  benefit  from  the  nitrates,  and  found  that  all  of  the  applications 
had  much  more  effect  on  light  land  than  on  clay  i  perhaps  from  the  cold 
inactive  nature  of  the  latter,  the  benefits,  however,  should  last  longer  if  this  ia 
the  cause.  The  common  salt,  vitriol,  and  gypsum  here  produced  little  benefit : 
the  su^hste  of  soda  was  next  to  the  nitrates,  but  much  inferior.  Mr.  Wilson 
here  found  the  benefit  of  the  nitrates  to  contmue  longer  than  in  former  espe 
riments  by  others. 

At  Aske  Hall  (Earl  of  Zetland's),  on  a  thin  light  soil,  on  a  clay  subsoU, 
and  in  a  high  bleak  climate,  Mr.  Thompson  found  most  benefit  ;  to  the  gretn 
crop  of  hay  about  25  per  cent,  to  the  dried  hay  about  23  tier  cent.  Tjie  sul- 
furic acid  and  sulphate  of  soda  had  less  produce  than  the  undressed  piece. 
The  common  salt  at  the  rate  of  6  bushels  an  acre,  and  the  soot  at  the  rate 
of  20  bushels  an  acre,  produced  about  B  to  6  per   cent    of  benefit  in  the 

Cn  crop,  and  S7  to  Sd  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  dried  hay.  The  nitrates 
1  always  moat  effect  at  first  on  the  green  and  succulent  growth  of 
the  stem  and  foliage,  and  in  clear  light  sunny  weather  to  carry  on  the 
action  of  the  leaves;  we  may  find  this  greater  in  other  seasons,  as  compared 
with  the  last,  which  throughout  was  dull   and   cloudy,  and  would  have  a 

Gwerful  inSuence   in  lessening  the  chemical  action  on  the  substances  in  the 
f,  thus  decreasing  the  produce, 
3d  Ser.— I64S.  II.  h 
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Hie  inodw  of  action  of  these  saline  msnum  ere  not  well  undent4>od  yet. 
If  we  auppoie  them  to  net  aa  food,  aad  limit  (he  mesning  of  this  term  to  its 

reral  acceptation  of  nutritious  substances,  the  carbonates  and  nitrates,  nnd 
salts  of  ammonia,  will  be  principally  valuable.  If  we  extend  the  meaning 
of  the  tenn  food,  so  as  to  include  ererytbinj;  absorbed  as  conttltuents  of 
the  plant,  the  salts  of  potash  and  lime,  and  the  pbosphates  and  silicates, 
will  be  the  next  most  valuable;  the  sulphates  encf  muriates,  and  the 
salts  of  soda,  are  found  only  in  small  quantities  in  cultivated  plants.  If 
we  allow  part  of  the  action  to  l>e  as  condiments,  in  the  way  in  which 
common  salt  is  beneficial  to  animals,  and  that  they  act  in  asaiBting  the  che- 
mical compositions  and  decompoeitions  going  on  in  the  tap  of  the  plant, 
which  has  not  yet  been  tBlcen  into  view,  we  must  trust  to  observation 
and  experiment  for  a  knowledge  of  their  effects  in  this  way  ;  what  is  not  ab- 
sorbed as  a  constituent  will  be  excreted,  and  though  great  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced firom  small  quantities,  the  limits  of  application  will  be  sooner  attained. 
If,  again,  we  take  another  view  of  the  subject,  and  consider  these  substances 
to  act  chemically  in  the  loii,  the  stomach  of  the  plant,  dissolving  the  insoluble 
organic  substances  aboundine  more  or  less  in  all  soils ;  the  sulphates  and  mu- 
nates,  or  the  acids  themselves  of  these  substances,  and  the  salts  of  soda, 
potash,  and  ammonia,  especially  the  first,  will  have  the  most  powerful  effect. 
The  benefits,  bowerer,  of  all  these  as  solvents  would  cease,  as  lime  does  with 
the  applications  if  long-continued  ;  and  in  poor  soils,  as  in  the  border  at 
Roselle,  common  brm-yard  manure  would  be  predominant.  As  food,  except 
for  the  nutritious  substances,  the  quantities  needed,  especially  of  some  sorts, 
are  so  small,  that  a  limit  in  the  benefit  of  their  application  may  be  soon  ar- 
rived at,  and  in  some  places  sooner  than  in  others.  To  such  as  gnun  crops 
fit>m  peat  soils,  the  phosphates  and  silicates  would  be  most  needed ;  and  the 
phosphates  from  bones,  and  the  chaff  of  grains,  which  in  some  places  is  sold 
cheap,  would  be  very  Iteneficial  i  the  silicates  would  be  got  from  the  straw  of 
former  crops  on  other  soils.  The  small  quantities  of  lulphuric  acid,  soda, 
and  common  salt,  needed  as  constituents,  would  likely  be  found  naturally,  in 
sufficient  quantity,  in  the  soil  and  the  ordinary  matiurcB  applied.  Analyses  of 
different  plants,  in  different  soils,  and  repeated,  are  much  wanted  to  enable 
decisions  to  be  arrived  at.  On  such  subjects  we  are  likely  to  obtain  much 
valuable  information  from  Professor  Johnston,  as  the  Lfclwei  proceed ;  from 
his  great  chemical  knowledge,  joined  to  the  accumulation  of  experiments 
conducted  under  his  direction,  and  From  the  great  ardour  he  displays  in  the 
cause,  which  ought  to  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  every  means,  as  the 
benefit  is  a  national  one  in  which  all  are  interested.  OF  guano,  the  pro- 
fessor gives  two  analyses  of  biii  own,  which  reduce  the  quantities  of  ammonia 
very  much  from  all  formerly  published  analj'sations  ;  one  of  them  only  about 
6  per  cent,  inntead  of  30  and  upwards  ae  before.  He  givea  also  a  table  and 
prices  of  a  method  of  making  artificial  guano,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
the  imported. 


Art.  VI.     The  Land^eap^-Gardeaing  of  F.  L.  von  SckeU  of  Munich , 
Translated  from  the  German  for  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine. 

(Conlintiedfirom  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  G05.) 

XI.    When  Laket  ran  be  inlrodiuvd  in  Gardent  thry  add  extremelt/  la  their 
BeaiUi/.     How  to  form  and  tlake  them  oat,  fe. 

I.  The  character  of  n   lake  is  very  different  from  that  oF  a 
stream,  because  the  former  extends  both  in  length  and  breadth, 
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and  is  provided  with  deep  bays  or  inlets.  The  lake  again,  is 
very  similnr  to  the  pond :  both  are  peaceful  and  stitl  piecea  of 
water,  and  the  difference  of  character  consists  in  this  : — a.  The 
lake  requires  a  great  extent,  not  so  the  pond:  — £.  The  lake 
requires  at  least  on  one  side  an  open  space  and  a  free  horizon; 
the  pond  more  repose :  it  should  be  overhung  by  shrubs,  and 
its  banks  veiled  in  a  dull  shade: — c.  The  banks  of  the  lake 
should  be  scattered  here  and  there  with  high  detached  trees, 
with  thick  woods  and  low  bushes,  and  should  even  be  enlivened 
by  buildings.  The  pond  requires  a  thick  plantation,  no  view 
from  it,  and  no  buildings ;  its  character  is  loneliness  and  a  quiet 
imaginative  repose,  and  its  true  ornament  is  simplicity. 

3.  It  often  happens  that  in  forming  lakes  in  a  garden,  the 
necessary  extent  cannot  be  given  them  even  with  the  very  best 
intention,  and  recourse  is  therefore  had  to  deception,  which  can 
be  put  in  practice  in  the  following  manner :  — 

In  open  places  where  the  eye  is  lost  in  the  distance,  the  banks 
should  be  quite  low  and  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water,  so 
that  the  eye  passing  over  both  surfaces,  may  not  perceive  a 
distinct  mafgin  and  line  of  separation,  by  which  means  the 
limited  size  of  the  lake  seems  magni6ed  and  deceives  the  eye  of 
the  spectator.  No  trees,  shrubs,  or  buildings  should  find  a 
place  there,  because  their  size  being  well  known  might  be  the 
means  of  discovering  what  is  unknown  by  a  comparison.  An 
oak  ]00  ft.  high  on  the  banks  of  a  lake,  would  make  it  appear 
very  small ;  but  optics  and  perspective,  with  which  the  land- 
scape-gardener should  be  well  acquainted,  show  all  the  causes 
and  effects  of  these  well-known  appearances  and  delusions,  a 
few  examples  of  which  I  here  subjoin :  — 

a.  If  the  decorations  of  a  theatre  for  children  were  made  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  as  a  theatre  is  for  grown  up  persons, 
the  children  would  then  appear  like  men  and  women ;  and  if  a 
grown  up  man  were  to  make  his  appearance  among  the  deco- 
rations  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  children,  he 
would  appear  like  a  giant. 

b.  A  colossal  high  tower  when  placed  near  a  small  one,  will 
appear  still  more  colossal,  and  the  small  one  will  appear  still 
smaller  than  it  really  is. 

c.  Two  men  of  the  same  size,  the  one  standing  by  the  side  of 
a  stately  palace,  and  the  other  by  the  side  of  the  cottage  of  a 
peasant,  would  appear  of  different  magnitudes ;  the  first  would 
appear  small,  and  the  second  large. 

d.  Figures  either  painted  or  in  plastic  materials  which  de- 
corate the  interior  or  exterior  facades  of  buildings,  if  represented 
of  a  colossal  size,  make  the  architectural  proportions  appear  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  than   they  really  are.      The  sun  when 
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rising  and  setting  appears  larger,  because  it  can  be  compared 
with  the  smaller  terrestrial  objects. 

e.  Every  object  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  spectator's 
point  of  sight  increases  in  size,  distinctness,  and  high  colouring, 
while  those  which  are  farther  from  him  diminish  in  form  and 
colour. 

f.  Trees  of  the  same  height  also  appear  in  difTerent  pro- 
portions according  as  they  are  near  or  distant  from  the  point  of 
sight,  &c. 

Simitar  deceptions  are  innumerable,  and  when  such  circum- 
stances present  themselves,  the  landscape-gardener  should  take 
advantage  of  them  judiciously;  but  above  all  things  he  must 
avoid  having:  — 

a.  A  small  temple  about  50  ft.  hi^,  with  the  pillars  not  more 
than  S  ft.  in  diameter  (but  which  is  in  the  best  proportion  with 
the  limited-sized  garden  in  which  it  stands),  surrounded  by 
trees  of  70  or  80  ft.  in  height,  thus  far  surmounting  the  temple 
itself  in  height.  Such  a  temple  would  then  appear  still  smaller 
than  it  really  is,  which  would  be  quite  inexcusable. 

b.  A  moderately  sized  elevated  spot  of  not  more  than  8  or 
loft,  in  height,  should  not  be  planted  with  trees  that  will  grow 
seven  or  eight  times  higher,  as  such  an  elevation  would  by  that 
means  be  scarcely  perceptible,  whereas  if  it  were  covered  with 
low  flowering  shrubs,  or  even  if  it  were  quite  bare,  so  that  its 
limited  height  could  not  be  compared  with  anything  on  its 
surface,  it  would  appear  much  higher  and  have  a  more  striking 
character. 

c.  Ha-has,  which  should  have  no  perceptible  boundary  or 
limit,  ought  to  be  assiduously  adopted  where  the  garden  scenery 
is  wanting  in  extent.  By  this  means  the  beauty  of  the  external 
landscape  is  united  with  the  limited  garden,  and  the  delusion  is 
effected  in  the  confined  space.  When  the  extent  admits,  the 
paths  should  not  pass  too  near  the  ha-has,  as  the  deception 
would  then  be  discovered.  The  landscape-gardener  should 
carefully  avoid  planting  very  small  gardens  with  very  high  trees 
of  the  first  class,  os  the  gardens  would  thereby  appear  diminished 
in  size. 

Trees  of  a  lower  growth,  which  belong  to  the  thii-d  and  fourth 
classes,  and  shrubs  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  classes,  are  more  in 
unison  with  so  limited  a  space,  and  they  also  afford  shade. 

The  landscape-gardener  should  also  avoid  deception  in 
buildings,  by  making  them  appear  at  a  distance  what  they  are 
not,  but  which  on  closer  inspection  are  found  to  be  impositions. 
A  temple  consisting  only  of  a  facade,  a  representation  of  a 
bridge  over  which  you  cannot  pass,  are  imperfections  and 
falsities,  the  employment  of  which  I  cannot  recommend,  for  in 
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Torming  a  f^rden  the  lovely  virtue  truth  should  always  be  the 
guide  for  the  landscflpe-gnrdener. 

Low  banks,  besides  making  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  water 
appear  larger  than  it  really  is,  have  also  the  advantage  of  not 
concealing  the  water  from  OLir  view ;  and,  if  the  appearance  oC 
low  banks  is  not  romantic,  it  is  at  least  more  agreeable  than 
those  that  are  high,  steep,  and  irregular ;  they  are  also  less 
expensive,  because  low  banks  seldom  give  way,  or  are  not  so 
liable  to  do  so.  When  rowing  in  a  boat  they  do  not  intercept 
the  view  like  those  that  are  high,  &c. ;  besides  it  would  not  be 
natural  to  have  a  piece  of  water  equally  surrounded  with  high 
banks.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  ground  should  be 
gently  elevated  here  and  there,  at  about  6  or  12  ft.  from  the 
water,  so  that  there  be  no  danger  from  the  banks  giving  way. 
There  should  also  be  masses  of  rocks  here  and  there  along  the 
banks,  as  they  not  only  dignify,  but  give  more  character,  power, 
and  romantic  effect 

If  hills  are  formed  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  or  piece  of  water, 
they  should  be  made  to  appear  as  natural  as  possible,  so  that 
they  may  not  awaken  the  idea  that  they  are  merely  there  from 
the  soil  being  thrown  up  from  the  lake  when  it  was  formed ; 
this  would  weaken  the  deception  of  bodi  objects.  Of  all  things 
do  not  let  the  size  of  the  lake  deceive  you  when  it  is  empty,  us 
every  piece  of  water  appears  smaller  when  full  than  when  it  is 
empty,  and  vice  versd;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  concave 
line  of  the  bed  of  the  water  is  really  larger  than  the  horizontal 
line  described  by  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  landscape-gardener  must  therefore  be  on  his  guard,  and 
not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  with  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  an  empty  lake  or  pond.  A  section  will  convince  him,  that, 
as  the  concave  line  of  the  bed  of  the  water  is  longer  than  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  water's  surface,  his  Inkes  and  ponds 
will  appear  smaller  when  filled  with  water  than  they  would  when 
empty. 

3.  Lakes  admit  also  of  inlets,  and  these  may  be  allowed  to 
stretch  as  far  into  the  land  as  the  locality  permits. 

These  inlets  should  have  such  a  formation  that  their  termi- 
nations may  not  be  perceiveil,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  concealed 
magnitude  and  extent  of  the  water's  surfnce,  and  thus  to  deceive 
the  imagination.  These  inlets  also  produce  another  very  inte- 
resting eflect  if  formed  as  has  been  alreudy  mentioned,  so  that 
the  ends  of  them  be  not  seen  ;  and  this  is,  that  the  belief  may 
thereby  be  created,  that  the  points  of  these  inlets  are  perhaps 
united  and  thus  form  islands.  When  such  deceptions  are 
ejected,  the  paths  should  not  pass  too  near  them. 

4.  Lakes  and  ponds  should   be  drawn  on  the  ground  and 

H  3  . 
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staked  out,  as  much  as  possible  indicating  all  iheir  essential 
outlines;  and,  besides  the  stakes  which  are  used,  there  should 
also  be  pegs  put  in  to  designate  the  height  or  the  water,  without 
which  such  a  work  need  not  be  begun,  and  the  quickest  way  to 
ascertain  the  level  Tor  these  pegs  is  by  means  of  the  water-level. 
5.  The  places  made  for  tlie  entrance  and  ontlet  of  tlie  water 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  depth  of  the  lake  or  piece  of 
water,  so  that  no  unnecessary  or  expensive  labour  in  the  ground- 
work may  be  undertaken;  and  the  bed  of  the  lake  should  rather 
incline  towards  the  place  for  the  outlet  of  the  water,  so  that  it 
can  be  laid  dry  either  for  catching  the  fish  or  for  clearing  away 
the  mud.  It  is  also  desirable  to  let  the  lake  have  several  places 
for  the  outlet  of  the  water,  because,  by  this  means  and  the 
operation  of  various  currents  of  wind,  the  water  is  preserved 
much  cleaner. 

'  6.  Rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds  in  gardens,  should  never 
be  more  than  9  fl.  or  at  most  4  ft.  deep,  so  that  every  danger  of 
drowning  may  be  prevented  ;  and,  above  al),  there  shouTd  be 
nothing  in  a  garden  that  is  dangerous  to  those  who  walk  there. 

{Tat*  toatiKutd.') 


Akt-  VII.     On  TTansplanling  large  Trees.     By  James  Munro. 

When  my  method  of  preparing  large  trees  for  transplanting 
Was  published  in  the  Quarteily  Journal  of  Agriadture  for  March 
1833,  it  will  be  in  your  recollection,  that,  on  republishing  the 
essence  of  that  paper  in  the  Gartlenet's  Magazine,  you  concluded 
your  remarks  by  expressing  a  hope  that  some  one  of  your  readers, 
who  might  have  the  opportunity,  would  give  this  mode  of  pre- 
paring  a  more  extensive  trial,  and  report  to  you  thereon. 

On  reading  your  request,  I  felt  anxious  to  repeat  my  experi- 
ment on  a  larger  scale,andondifFerent  kinds  of  hard-wooded  trees. 
I  was  also  persuaded  that  my  mode  of  preparing  was  susceptible 
of  improvement,  whereby  the  expense  of  performing  die  work 
might  be  materially  diminished.  Therefore,  in  the  spring  of 
1833,  I  solicited,  and  readily  obtained,  permission  of  Lord  Fan- 
mure  to  practise  on  some  trees  in  the  ornamental  plantations 
about  Brechin  Castle,  being,  at  that  time,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  and  having  had  at  all  times  access  and  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  progress  of  my  improvements.  On  the 
25th  of  April,  1 63S,  I  selected  for  my  purpose  two  oaks,  one  elm, 
one  sycamore,  and  one  beech,  for  the  dimensions  of  which,  with 
other  particulars,  I  refer  to  the  following  table  :^ 
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DUmttttof^J*;^ 

oiitiiu 

GlRta  It  sit. 

IbeBilli 

Sftli' 
Trt*. 

tb« 

from  ha 

OtoUDd. 

K.    la. 

Ft. 

Ft.    ID. 

Ft.  In. 

No.  1.  Beech,  prepared  with    the 

trench  covered  close  over 

5     1 

34| 

3  10 

1    10 

S.  Oak,      ditto,     with  trench 

left  exposed 

5     3 

40 

2    8 

1    10 

3.  0«k,       ditto,            ditto     - 

5    0 

37 

3     « 

I    11 

4.  Plane,    ditto,           ditto    • 

4     9 

29 

B     3 

1    10 

5.  Blni,  Scotch,  ditto,  ditto    - 

5     2 

361 

3    0 

1    10 

On  performing  my  experiment,  for  the  first  time,  in  1824,  I 
had  the  trench  roofed  over  with  old  rails,  and  any  other  flat  pieces 
of  wood  that  I  could  get,  and  I  then  covered  the  whole  with  thick 
turf.  In  this  state  the  tree  stood  for  one  year,  and  was  then 
planted  out.  Subsequent  consideration,  however,  convinced  me 
that  trees  led  with  balls  of  the  size  mentioned  in  the  above  table, 
could  not  require  the  trench  to  be  covered  over  in  the  manner 
describetl.  Upon  this  conviction  I  acted  in  this  experiment, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  beech,  even  although  I  had  determined 
that  the  subjects  of  this  novel  essay  should  remain  under  the 
preparing  process  during  the  summers  of  I8S3  and  1834.  I 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  scene  of  my  operations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  minutely  every  circumstance  connected  with 
this  experiment. 

The  result  of  my  observations  was  as  follows : — In  the  spring 
of  both  seasons  the  foliage  upon  these  trees  was  expanded  ns 
early  as  that  of  the  other  trees  of  the  same  kinds  in  the  planin* 
tion.  The  leaves  upon  the  beech,  the  sycamore,  and  the  elm, 
were  certainly  much  smaller  than  the  leaves  upon  the  same  sorts 
around  them  were  :  upon  the  two  oaks  the  preparing  seemed  to 
take  very  little  efTect,  they  made  morf  young  spray  in  both  the 
seasons  than  any  of  the  other  three  did.  But  the  most  defective 
of  all,  in  appearance,  was  (he  beech.  Whether  I  had  encroached 
too  far  upon  the  roots  of  this  tree  when  forming  the  hall,  or 
whether  the  accumulation  of  stagnant  air  within  the  trench  in 
consequence  of  its  being  closely  covered  up  had  produced  any 
bad  effects,  I  cannot  at  present  decide;  still,  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  latter  was  the  case.  Whatever  was  the  cause, 
the  tree  looked  the  most  unhealthy  and  stunted  during  the  whole 
period  of  preparation. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  1835,  I  had  pits  opened  at  the  distance 
of  530  yards  *  from  where  the  trees  grew,  and,  as  each  was 


"  Sir  Henry  Steunrt  nllows  half  n  mile  os  the  mediu 
large  trees  nre  likely  to  be  muved. 
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brouglit  forward  and  placed  in  its  respective  pit,  the  eartli  was 
well  broken  and  firmly  beaten  down  all  round  the  ball.  It  may 
be  worthy  of  notice,  that  I  have  my  pits  made  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  mouth,  and  that  the  mouth  of  the  pit  is  not  much 
larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  be  inserted.  Large  trees 
put  into  pits  made  after  this  fashion  require  no  props.  It  is 
possible,  that  in  strong  clay  land  during  a  gale  of  wind,  accom- 
panied with  much  rain,  a  tree  now  anil  then  may  be  driven  a 
little  to  one  side,  but  this  seldom  happens  if  the  work  has  been 
properly  executed. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1897,  I  had  upwards  of  SO  large 
oak  trees  prepared,  and  I  find  that,  although  I  had  hotter  and 
drier  summers  to  deal  with,  still  the  size  of  the  balls  given  in 
the  preceding  table  is  quite  capable  of  aifordiiig  the  necessary 
protection  to  the  roots  within  for  a  number  of  years ;  at  the 
same  time  I  consider  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  tlie  diameter 
of  the  balls  were  increased  by  from  4  to  6  inches,  and  such  a 
ball  I  consider  large  enough  for  any  tree  about  to  be  removed 
by  the  preparing  process.  In  short,  if  the  extending  roots  are 
to  be  severed  at  a  greater  distance  than  3  H.  from  the  plant 
all  round,  transplanting  may  as  well  commence  at  once. 

Of  the  above  quantity  which  I  had  prepared  in  1837,  in  the 
course  of  the  two  following  seasons  1  removed  about  €0  to  a 
distance  of  from  two  to  three  miles,  and  although  not  one  of 
them  may  be  said  to  have  died,  still  my  success  has  l>een  but 
indifferent.  Many  have,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  their  tops,  but 
are  beginning  to  throw  out  young  spray  all  along  some  of  the 
principal  branches  and  the  stem.  My  failure,  however,  will  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  practical  men,  when  1  mention  what  1 
believe  to  be  the  chief  causes.  First,  the  greater  portion  of  my 
trees  were  planted  after  they  had  undergone  preparation  for  one 
year  only,  and  I  think  for  trees  upwards  of  50  years  of  age,  few, 
conversant  with  the  sublet,  will  dispute  the  necessity  of  such 
subjects  being  at  least  three  years  under  the  process.  Secondly, 
having  no  other  resource,  I  was  compelled  to  take  my  trees  from 
8  sheltered  phice  to  an  open  field  where  the  soil,  if  any  thing, 
was  more  sterile  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  grown,  while 
its  surface  is  the  most  exposed  and  bleak  of  any  spot  in  the 
county  of  Forfar.  Thirdly,  I  used  no  compost  or  manure  in 
planting;  and  last,  though  not  least,  I  omitted,  in  planting,  to 
place  my  trees  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  aspect  as  that 
in  which  they  were  grown ;  4^  least,  the  chances  are  that  this 
was  the  case. 

The  planting  of  large  trees  in  a  reversed  position,  I  believe  to 
be  more  detrimental  than  many  would  at  first  suppose.  All 
practical  men  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that,  when  felling  timber 
trees,  the  pith,  or  heart,  is  seldom  found  ex.ictly  in  the  centre, 
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as  most  people  imagine,  but  is  found  deviating  from  tlie  central 
position,  and  approximating  to  tliat  side  of  the  stem  facing  the 
south,  or,  at  least,  to  that  side  from  which  the  tree  has  receive<l 
■he  greatest  amount  of  warmth  and  shelter ;  while,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  the  greater  part  of  the  woody  fibre  has  been  deposited 
between  the  pith,  or  heart,  and  that  point  from  which  the  greatest 
degree  of  cold  proceeds.  Doubtless  this  enlargement  of  the 
fibre  towards  the  coldest  aspect  is  a  provision  of  nature's  to 
guard  against  the  severity  of  climate,  and  therefore  requires  to 
Be  attended  to  if  we  would  transplant  successfully. 

But  to  return  to  preparation.  I  have  still  from  20  to  30 
that  have  not  been  moved,  and  which  have  stood  since  the  winter 
of  1837  with  the  trenches  round  the  balls  open;  these  I  intend 
to  plant  out  in  the  course  of  1842,  some  in  April,  and  some  in 
June,  when  in  full  leaf.  At  present,  I  consider  them  in  the  proper 
condition  for  removing.  They  seemingly  have  received  all  the 
benefits  that  preparing  is  calculated  to  bestow.  Every  season 
since  they  underwent  the  operation  they  have  put  forth  leaves  at 
the  usual  period;  but  it  was  only  last  summer  that  they  seemed 
to  have  recovered,  and  began  to  throw  out  young  twigs  all  ovec 
the  surface  of  the  bark,  and  thereby  exhibited  signs  of  active 
vitality. 

As  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers,  I  may  as  well  notice 
that  the  expense  of  removing  the  five  trees  at  Brechin  Castle 
amounted  to  17$.  I  Id.  in  all,  or  about  Ss.  7d.  per  tree.  To  this 
I  may  add,  that  the  soil  was  light  loam  and  easily  worked  ;  the 
road  was  also  good.  Those  which  I  transplanted  in  18S8  and 
1839  were  carried  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  miles,  and 
cost  about  12$.  a  tree;  this  sum,  great  as  I  consider  it,  would 
have  been  still  greater  if  I  had  not  occupied  two  machines,  both 
of  which  we  loaded  in  the  evening,  the  horses  started  in  the 
morning  with  one  of  the  trees,  and  as  soon  as  they  returned  with 
the  empty  carriage  it  was  loaded,  while  the  other  carriage  was 
on  its  way,  so  that  no  time  was  lost. 

I  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  for  the  use  of  such  as  may  ever 
remove  large  trees,  state  a  few  observations  connected  with  the 
subject,  which  they  may  keep  in  view.  Equality  of  soil  should, 
if  possible,  be  studied.  If  a  tree  is  moved  from  a  dry  soil  to  one 
that  is  rather  moist,  success  is  almost  certain  ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  a  tree  taken  from  a  damp  soil  will  succeed  on  one  that  is 
dry.  I  have  had  experience  of  this  again  and  again.  Three 
years  ago  I  removed  a  large  horsechestnut  from  dry  rocky 
ground  into  a  strong,  cold,  clay  soil,  four  miles  off.  Last  sum- 
mer it  flowered,  and  appears  never  to  have  felt  any'efTects  from 
its  change.  I  carried  back  upon  the  carriage  an  oak  containing 
14  ft.  cubic  of  timber,  and  planted  it  in  the  field  from  which  the 
chestnut  was  taken;  but  even  with  copious  watering  I  could  not 
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save  it.  All  the  head  died  during  the  first  summer  after  plant- 
ing,  and  now  life  lingers  only  on  one  side  of  the  stem. 

Similarity  or  soil  and  aspect  will  be  found  to  be  the  safest 
guide  in  the  successful  removal  of  grown  up  trees;  but  1  would 
say,  above  all,  never  attempt  to  move  from  a  damp  to  a  dry 
ground,  as  the  chances  are  fifty  to  one  against  success. 

Castle  Ashby,  December,  1841. 


Art.  VIII.     On  warming  and  moistening,  and  on  preserving  Heot 
and  Moisture  in  Plant  Structure*.     By  N,  M.  T. 

This  severe  time  of  the  year,  when  the  climate  of  hothouses  is 
purely  artificial,  and  much  force  required  to  counteract  the 
rigour  of  the  natural  one,  affords  the  best  opportunity  to  as- 
certain which  of  the  many  devices  applied  to  effect  this  is  really 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  If  a  certain  decree  of  heat  or  any 
single  quality  constituted  a  congenial  atmosphere,  the  question 
would  be  of  easy  solution,  and  the  many  claimants  of  superiority 
easier  brought  to  the  test  oF proof ;  but  the  numerous  requisites, 
and  their  necessarily  accurate  proportions,  render  it  a  most  dif- 
ficult task.  Whatever  besides  may  be  required,  heat  to  a 
certain  degree  is  indispensable;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  tbtnk  of 
the  progress  that  was  made,  particularly  in  the  culture  of  fruit, 
when  this  was  held  to  be  almost  all  that  was  necessary.  Next 
to  heat,  moisture  holds  the  most  important  place;  nevertheless, 
until  lately  it  was  in  a  great  measure  overlooked,  and,  when 
taken  up,  has,  in  ell  probability,  been  carried  loo  far^  at  least 
much  has  been  scientlficolly  urged  as  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  is  of  little  moment  in  practice,  and  to  which  I  caimot  en- 
tirely subscribe.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  ruinous  drain 
said  to  exist  upon  the  moisture  of  the  house,  caused  by  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  external  and  internal  atmospheres. 

I  object  to  the  extent  to  which  this  has  been  carried,  simply 
because  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  evil  of  the  magnitude  repre- 
sented ;  since,  if  it  were,  vegetation  would  more  materially  suffer, 
and  preventives  properly  applied  would  prove  beneficial,  which 
is  not  the  case.  The  now  nearly  obsolete  brick  flue,  by  ab- 
sorbing considerable  moisture  from  the  air  of  the  house,  and 
carrying  it  out  with  the  smoke  and  waste  air,  is  said  materially 
to  aggravate  the  evil.  This  (o  me  is  not  evident.  1  am  not 
going  to  advocate  flues,  being  convinced  that  there  are  sub- 
stitutes vastly  superior;  still  this  is  no  reason  that  they  should 
suffer  any  unfounded  imputations.  The  charge  I  consider 
nearly  unfounded,  for  the  following  reasons.    A  piece  of  cast-iron 
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pipe,  henled  to  the  same  degree  as  an  equal  surface  of  bricks, 
will  extract  the  moisture  from  any  substance  (a  wet  cloth,  for 
example)  as  readily,  which  must  be  admitted;  and  the  two 
bodies  will  act  upon  the  moisture  contained  in  air  in  the  same 
manner.  But  it  is  said  that  the  moisture  extracted  hj  the  heated 
pipe  is  driven  into  the  body  of  the  house,  while  the  brick  surface 
absorbs,  and  carries  it  out  of  the  house.  I  think  not,  as  the 
moisture  extracted  in  the  process  of  drying  the  piece  of  cloth 
instanced  is  turned  into  palpable  vapour,  and  also  palpably 
driven  back  into  the  house ;  or,  ratheri  being  rarefied.  It  flies 
upwards  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  radiating  end  cooling 
surface  of  the  glass  roof,  where  it  is  condensed,  and  falls  into 
the  house,  or  is  carried  into  the  gutter  outside,  as  the  case  may 
be;  but  in  either  case  it  is  driven  back  by  the  heated  or  ex- 
tracting surface,  with  which,  unless  confined,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  brought  in  contact.  Therefore,  unless  the  invisible  part  of 
such  moisture  is  governed  by  laws  difTerent  from  those  which 
govern  the  grosser,  or  visible,  part,  which  is  improbable,  perhaps 
impossible,  the  above  theory  falls  to  the  ground ;  that  is, 
while  the  flues  are  hotter  than  the  air,  or  substances  that  sur- 
round them,  as,  if  I  conclude  aright,  moisture  is  repelled  (and 
cannot  be  absorbed)  by  any  thing  hotter  than  itself.  When 
flues,  after  being  heated  and  all  the  moisture  they  contain  driven 
off,  become  cold,  then,  it  is  true,  they  will  greedily  absorb  mois- 
ture until  they  are  equally  saturated  with  the  air,  or  substances 
chat  surround  them ;  out,  when  heat  is  again  applied,  the  inside 
of  the  fiue  is  first  acted  upon,  and  consequently  (lie  greatest 
part  of  even  this  moisture  is  driven  back,  as  may  be  observed, 
by  the  steam  created  upon  tbe  application  of  heal  to  a  flue  in 
this  condition.  Thus,  as  regards  moisture,  I  do  not  see  much 
to  prefer  in  pipes,  to  flues  heated  to  the  same  degree :  but  the 
greater  objection  to  which  flues  must  ever  be  liable,  is  their 
aptness  to  become  heated  to  a  destructive  extent,  while  pipes  can 
never  be  so  heated. 

Having  thus  stated  why  I  think  the  quantity  of  moisture 
absorbed  of  no  moment,  1  will  stale  why  I  consider  tliat  the 
aridity  said  to  prevail  in  plant-houses  has  also  been  overrated, 
and  mention,  in  support  of  this,  some  simple  facts  that  are  every 
day  occurring  before  the  eyes  of  the  observant.  Suppose  a 
day  of  strong  sunshine  (during  bard  weather)  when  air  has 
been  freely  admitted;  then  draw  up  your  sashes,  and  fasten  the 
ends  of  the  cords,  or  sash-lines,  that  hold  them  up,  to  holdfasts 
in  the  wall ;  then  go  at  midnight,  or  any  other  time  after  strong 
fires  and  radiations  have  (ns  is  held  forth]  reduced  tbe  in- 
ternal oir  to  a  very  cinder  of  its  former  self-  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, aggravate  them  as  you  may,  examine  your  snshes, 
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and  mark  the  result;  they,  frotn  additbnal  moisture,  will  have 
become  so  contracted,  that  any  snsh  not  pulled  quite  home  at 
the  time  of  shutting  up  will  be  Found  drawn  up  possibly  an 
inch,  aud  the  lines  of  those  drawn  close  in  the  first  instance 
will  be  so  tightened  that  it  is  difficult  to  untie  them,  tightened 
in  fact,  almost  to  snapping.  Yet,  recollect  that  these  infallible 
hygrometers)  previously  to  being  fastened,  were  steeped,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  in  air  containing  moisture  in  its  natural  pro- 
portions ;  and  it  appears  incredible  to  me  that  they  should  gain 
this  after-excess  in  an  atmosphere  destitute  of  it,  nor  can  I  well 
conceive  how  living  vegetables  can  be  starved  for  want  of  that 
which  inert  vegetable  matters,  confined  in  the  same  place,  re- 
ceive in  such  superabundance. 

Then,  in  conclusion,  I  contend  that,  were  the  evil  not  over- 
rated, the  application  of  perfect  preventives  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  l)eneficial  results;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  I  do  not 
speak  this  unadvisedly,  it  is  a  conclusion  that  has  been  forced 
upon  me  by  experience,  in  defiance  of  previous  prepossessions 
to  the  contrary ;  after  a  constant  trial  of  ^ve  years'  duration,  and 
aller  paying  all  the  attention  I  am  capable  of  to  the  subject 
during  that  time,  I  do  not  consider  them  beneficial.  My  pre- 
decessor considered  them  highly  injurious;  I  do  not  go  so  far 
as  this,  but  admit  that,  wltliout  great  caution  in  using  them, 
they  would  no  doubt  prove  so.  The  preventives  of  radiation 
mentioned  consist  of  well  made  wooden  shutters,  fitted  as 
closely  as  most  parlour  doors,  perfectly  water-tight,  and  all  but 
air-tight,  and  being,  when  applied,  about  2  in.  from  the  glass. 
The  space  between  soon  becomes  filled  with  heated  air,  render- 
ing them  most  economical,  and  capable  of  affording  a  most 
comfortable  security  during  seasons  of  extreme  severity;  and  in 
these  respects  they  have  my  warmest  approbation.  But  I  have 
only  been  considering  them  as  auxiliaries  to  the  creation  of 
congenial  atmospheres  for  plants,  and  finding  that  they  very 
materially  lessen  the  supposed  cause  of  an  ungenial  one,  without 
producing  a  corresponding  improvement,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  cause  is  undeserving  of  the  importance  that  has  been 
attached  to  it.  Without  extreme  caution  in  the  application  of 
such  preventives,  the  worst  effects  will  soon  become  apparent. 
Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  why,  I  find  that,  upon  the 
shutters  being  put  on,  the  internal  temperature  is  raised  about 
five  degrees  or  thereabouts  in  ordinary  circumstances,  in  cases 
of  cold  rain  or  high  winds  more,  therefore  the  injury  they  cause 
may  probably  proceed  from  tliis ;  the  plants  are  enclosed  in  total 
darkness,  with  on  almost  instantaneous  and  most  unnatural  in- 
crease of  temperalurc,  in  some  measure  maintained  through  the 
night,  and  the  same  amount  of  depression  when  the  shutters  are 
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removed,  and  light  admitted  in  the  morning.  In  houses  heated 
by  combustion  this  can  in  some  measure  be  guardeii  against, 
but  in  those  heated  by  Termenting  substances  the  evil  becomes 
aggravated ;  and  to  structures  heated  by  such  materials  I  cannot 
see  the  utility  of  this  application,  as  economy  here  cannot  be  the 
motive;  materials  capable  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  temperature 
during  a  sunless  winter's  day  will  in  all  cases  be  sufficient 
during  night,  when  a  fall  of  temperature  is  so  beneficial;  yet 
these  structures  are  covered  more  than  all  others,  the  evils  not 
becoming  so  apparent,  possibly  because  the  plants  there  con- 
tained are  generally  but  of  annual  growth.  The  debilitating 
effect  of  covering  bouses  heated  by  fire  is  particularly  per- 
ceptible in  vineries,  probably  from  the  jwsition  that  the  plants 
occupy  in  the  house.  Thus,  were  economy  not  a  material  ob- 
ject, heating  power  at  command,  and  the  good  of  the  plants  the 
only  consideration,  I  certainly  should  add  no  covering  to  the  glass 
roof.  The  scientific  may  well  smile  at  the  homely  argu  dents 
here  used,  but  they  are  level  to  the  capacity  of  many  interested, 
who  (like  the  writer)  could  not  discuss  them  in  a  more  phi- 
losophical manner. 

FoUcstontt  January  14.  1842. 


Art.  IX.     On   a  Mode  of  securely  Jailening  Matt  or  other  tuove 
Covering!  on  the  Sashes  ((f  Pits  and  Frames.     By  H.  C.  Oole. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a  method  of  securely 
fastening  mats  or  other  coverings  on  pits  and  frames :  it  is  su- 
perior to  any  other  mode  I  am  acquainted  with,  and,  I  believe, 
requires  but  to  be  known,  to  be  generally  adopted.  It  eflfectually 
answers  the  purpose  it  is  intended  for,  is  not  expensive,  is  easy 
of  application,  and  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  of  driving  some 
scores  of  nuils  every  night,  or  of  having  a  quantity  of  boai  ds 
lying  in  all  directions  in  the  melon  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  on  the  covering  of  the  frames,  to  prevent  its  being 
blown  away.  The  breakage  of  glass  by  this  latter  method  is 
usually  a  large  item  in  the  glazier's  account,  which  the  plan  I 
am  about  to  describe  will  be  a  saving  of.  This  is  of  great 
importance,  independently  altogether  of  its  other  merit.  'rhTi  e 
are  at  this  place  about  fifty  lights  fitted  with  wires,  and  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  them  whatever. 

Three  pieces  of  iron,  of  the  form  of  j%.  5.  a,  are  screwed  on 
to  the  end  of  the  frame,  one  piece  at  the  top,  another  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  other  in  the'middle,  so  that  the  top  of  the  iron 
is  about  2  in.  above  the  light ;  on  the  opposite  end,  three  pieces, 
of  the  form  of  c,  are  screwed  on  at  the  same  distances  as  a;  b  is 
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a  side  view  of  a,  and  dis  a,  side  view  of  c.    A  wire,  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  aud  iwher  Jonger  than  the  frame  it  is 
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intended  for,  must  be  made  with  a  loop  at  one  end  (y),  lo  place 
over  the  iron  d;  the  other  end  must  be  litted  with  a  thumb- 
screw (f ),  to  screw  up  the  wire  when  it  is  placed  in  the  notch  g, 
which  should  be  counter-sunk  in  the  centre.  Sniall  hooks  should 
be  driven  in  the  frames,  either  front  or  back,  to  lay  the  wires  in 
when  not  in  use.  The  irons  for  the  middle  wire  may  be  put  on 
so  that  it  may  be  screwed  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  other  two. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  mode  of  fastening  on  mats 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Smith,  my  predecessor,  and  the  present 
steward.  —  Rosehill,  Sussex,  Jan.  1 8i2. 


Art.  X.    Ifolice  of  i. 
lo  Britain  bt/  Men 


e  Ornamental  Treet  and  Shru&t  recently  tent 
:.  Booth  of  Hamburg,     By  John  Booth, 


[Having  written  to  MesErs.  Booth  for  some  account  of  the  A'ca  cdlchicuni, 
for  the  Suppleiiurni  to  the  AbridgemetU  of  our  Arborclum  Brilannicum,  they 
kindly  tent  ub  what  fullows.] 

AV£R  cdlchicum,  named  thus  by  Hartwiss,  is  indigenous  to  the 
Abchaeian  country,  which  lies  between  lat.  42°  SO'  and  44°  45'  n., 
and  between  long.  37°  S'  and  40°  36'  e.  The  bark,  particularly 
of  the  young  shoots,  has  a  greenish  colour,  resembling  in  this 
respect  that  of  the  N^^ni/oyraxinifolia,  while  the  leaf  resembles 
that  of  the  ^cer  Lob^ti/.  Hartwiss  and  Steven  are  decided  in 
considering  it  a  distinct  species.  Along  with  this  species  I  im- 
ported a  variety  of  it,  which  I  have  named 

A^cer  cdlchicum  var.  rubrum  Booth.  In  point  of  appearance, 
this  is  the  more  desirable  tree  of  the  two.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  season  till  late  in  autumn,  the  leaves  are  of  a  bright 
pinkish  purple  colour,  and  the  bark  is  brownish.  The  first 
planu  that  were  sent  to  Europe  I  received  from  Professor  Hart- 
wiss. Both  the  species  and  the  variety  have  here  proved  hardy. 
Plants  in  our  arboretum,  exposed  and  unprotected  during  the 
winter  of  1840-41,  sustained  no  injury  whatever. 
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In  order  to  fill  up  the  sheet,  I  shall  mention  a  few  other  de- 
sirable trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  may  not  yet  be  known 
to  you. 

iCcer  campeslre  Jriiclu  rubra.  This  variety  has  red-coloured 
keys. 

A'-cer  campistre  heteroc&rpum.  A  variety  from  Austria,  with 
variously  formed  and  twisted  keys. 

K'cer  campestre  ta&ricum.  Of  more  rapid  growth  than  the 
species  with  larf^r  leaves. 

Picea  Nordmanmana  Steven.  Gard.  Mag,,  1839,  p.  226.; 
and  Arb.  Brit.  Abridged,  p.  10*2.  fig.  1950.  A  handsome,  and 
certainly  distinct,  species  of  silver  fir  from  the  south-western 
Caucasus.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  obtuse,  thickly 
crowded,  and  of  a  dark  green  above ;  beneath  they  have  two 
silvery  glaucous  stripes. 

The  plants  in  my  collection  are  imported,  and  about  five  years 
old.  The  branches  have  a  tendency  to  dixiop  or  to  become 
pendulous,  which  f;;ives  the  plants  a  graceful  appearance.  From 
its  native  country  and  habitat,  I  expect  it  will  prove  hardy. 

A'liMS  dentictUdta  Fischer.  A  new  species  from  Russia,  sent 
by  Dr.  Fischer.  I  have  received  no  description  with  it,  and  can 
therefore  only  state  that  it  is  a  tree  of  vigorous  rapid  growth, 
and  hardy,  with  very  large  and  somewhat  indented  leaves. 

Fdgus  si/lvdtica  var.  cochledta  Booth.  A  very  distinct  new 
variety,  with  spoon-shaped  leaves ;  curious  and  ornamental. 

Q,uercvs  rubra  laraxacifolia  Booth,  Raised  from  seeds  im- 
ported from  North  America.  The  habit  of  the  original  plant 
is  slender  and  graceful ;  it  is  five  years  old  and  7  fl.  high.  The 
dan  del  ion -shaped  leaves  give  it  a  highly  interesting  appearance. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  I  know. 

^o'phbrR  ja2i6nica  pubhcens  Hart.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  smooth  and  shilling;  beneath  it  is  hairy. 

Oenista  thyrsiflhra  Booth.  Raised  from  seed  from  the  South 
of  Europe ;  a  very  ornamental  hardy  shrub,  growing  about  *  fl. 
high,  with  large  clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  quite  expressive  of 
the  specific  name. 

Carpinus  Betidus  heterophyUa  Booth.  A  curious  variety  or 
sub-species.  Some  branches  of  the  tiee  are  covered  with  leaves 
quite  similar  to  the  common  hornbeam,  whilst  others  on  (he  same 
tree  have  small  indented  leaves. 

Atrdgene  sibirica  Jibre  &lbo  Booth.  A.  sibirica  Arb.  Brit. 
Abridged,  p.  17.  fig.  27.  liaised  from  seeds  of  v^trogene  si- 
birica.    Pure  white  flowers,  very  ornamental. 

Medera  Helix  var.  ta^rica.  A  distinct  vaiiety,  with  very  small 
dark  green  leaves,  and  of  less  vigorous  growth  than  the  spe- 
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VLk&mnua  pruni/olius  Booth.  A  shrub  from  North  America, 
with  small  curled  leaves,  and  of  stinted  growth.     Quite  hardy, 

Cyfisus  ptirpitreta  incamatus  Booth.  This  is  a  beautirul  new 
variety,  with  large  pale  flesh-coloured,  or  blu&h  flowers,  between 
C.  purpureus  and  C.  p.  fl6re  albo.  Raised  here  from  seed.  It 
is  very  distinct,  and  a  desirable  ornamental  shrub. 

Yraxinus  oxyph^Ua  (airica,  I'his  variety  has  much  smaller 
and  more  graceful  leaves  than  the  species.     It  is  quite  hardy. 

Ftmtbeck  Nurseries,  Jan.  4.  1842. 


Art.  Xf.  Remarh  an  ornamental  Forestry.     By  A.  S.  M. 

Ornamental  trees  require  not  the  assistance  of  the  pruner. 
Their  branches  should  be  secure  from  the  unhallowed  inter- 
ference of  his  chisel  and  his  knife.  But,  though  trees  intended 
for  ornament  should  be  thus  left  to  grow  as  they  please  as 
regards  pruning,  they  can  never  form  a  pleasing  feature  in  the 
landscape  unless  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  manner  of 
grouping  them  when  at  first  planted.  When  a  piece  of  ground 
is  plant^  with  an  exclusive  view  to  profit,  the  trees  are  gene- 
rnlly  placed  at  equal  distances  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
each  one,  of  course,  in  the  soil  it  loves  beat;  whereas,  in  plant- 
ing for  eBect,  not  only  have  trees  to  be  placed  in  the  soil  most 
favourable  to  their  growth,  but  the  different  forms  of  their 
heads,  their  connexion  with  each  other  and  wiih  the  surrounding 
scenery,  must  all  be  considered  before  a  line  is  staked  out  or  a 
spade  put  into  the  ground.  Are  you  planting  in  the  bottom  of 
a  narrow  valley  by  the  sides  of  a  running  brook,  then  plant 
your  collection  of  salixes  there,  and  next  them  your  poplars, 
that  it  may  be  known  fi-om  a  distance  that  water  is  there.  Take 
care,  however,  not  lo  fill  all  the  bottom  of  the  valley  with  (all- 
growing  trees,  else  vou  will  make  it  appear  that  there  is  no 
valley  there  at  oil.  Leave  open  spaces  here  and  there,  that  the 
surface  of  the  ground  may  be  seen,  and  the  windings  of  the 
brook  traced  from  the  neighbouring  rising  grounds.  As  you 
ascend  the  sides  of  the  valley,  let  the  ash  and  the  elm  give  place 
to  the  oak;  and  so  on  till  you  reach  the  summit  of  the  rocks, 
where  the  pine  tribes  love  to  strike  their  roots  and  wave  to  the 
winter's  blast.  If  there  is  a  green  knoll  at  the  place,  it  must  be 
Iel\  bare,  and  surrounded  by  the  beech  and  the  oak,  the  moon- 
light screen  of  the  fairy  inhabitants  of  all  such  green  mounds, 
and  mushrooms  should  be  introduced  to  serve  them  for  tables  to 
sit  around  on  their  feast  nights. 
Perthshire^  Dec.  1841. 
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Art.  XII.     On  the  Cullivation  of  the  Genus  Loielia. 

By  G.  FlBLDKR. 

Having  been  very  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  this  peculiarly 
interesting  family  of  plants,  and  thinking  my  method  of  growing 
them  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardener's 
Magaxinet  I  forward  it  you  for  insertion  in  that  useful  and 
interesting  publication,  if  you  consider  it  worthy  a  place  there. 

About  tne  last  week  in  February,  or  the  first  in  March,  I 
take  offas  many  suckers  from  the  old  stools  as  1  require  for 
bedding  out  in  the  summer,  and  pot  them  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  in  60-5i2ed  pots ;  I  then  place  them  in  a  heat  of 
G5°.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  I  pot  them  in  48-sized, 
and  replace  them  in  the  same  temperature.  In  a  little  time  they 
require  to  be  shifted  into  33-sized  pots,  and  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  greenhouse  for  a  week  or  ten  days ;  and  afWrwards  in  a  cold 
frame  to  harden  o%  where  they  are  to  remain  till  they  are 
turned  out  in  beds  in  the  flower-garden,  which  are  prepared  in 
the  following  manner.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  soil  is  to 
be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  1  ft.,  and  the  bottom  loosened  up ; 
the  bed  is  then  filled  to  within  2  in,  of  the  top  with  one  half  loam, 
rather  stiff  than  light,  and  one  half  good  rotten  dung  from  a 
cucumber  or  melon  bed;  it  is  allerwards  filled  up  with  some  of  the 
soil  that  was  taken  out,  and  as  soon  as  settled,  the  plants  are 
turned  out  at  about  1  ft  apart,  the  highest  in  the  centre. 

The  species  I  have  thus  cultivated  are  cardinalis,  sp]6ndens, 
propinqua,  and  syphilitica.  Plants  thus  grown  begin  to  flower 
early  in  July,  and  continue  to  do  so  through  the  autumn,  in  a 
manner  that  well  repays  the  extra  trouble  of  this  mode  of  cul- 
tivation ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I  exhibited  a  specimen  of  pro- 
pinqua,  last  September,  al  the  Battle  and  Hastings  Horticultural 
iShow,  for  which  1  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  hardy  plants : 
it  measured  6  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and 
the  height  of  the  centre  spike  was  5  ft.;  it  attracted  the  universal 
admiration  of  the  company  present. 

Bohemia  Park  Gardens,  January,  18*2. 


■  Art.  XIII.     On  cutting  out  and  naming  Laheltfor  French  Roiei. 

B,  I.  Twloo. 
I  SEND  an  economical  mode  of  cutting  and  naming  labels  for  rose 
trees  for  the  Gardener^  Magazine,  if  you  deem   it  worthy  of  a 
place  there. 
3d  Ser.— 1848.  IL  t 
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Fig.  6.,  of  one  half  the  regular  size,  shows  how  to  cat  the 
labels  out  with  little  waste. 


Fl(.a.   J  Fini^Ztmttr,aeftLea*marlmMa^'*Hii' 


Fig.  7.  is  a  label  of  the  full  size,  which  is  S  in.  long  by  1  in. 
iroad,  with  a  neck  1  in.  in  length,  which  gives  room  lor  the 
number  and  abbreviation,  and  also  the  wire  to  fasten  it  to  the 


tree.  The  labels  may  be  cut  to  any  size  required,  by  letting  the 
neck  occupy  only  one  third  the  length  of  the  label;  but  the  size 
shown  at,^.  7.  will  be  found  sufficient  for  rose  trees.  The  labels 
may  be  cut  out  of  fiheet  lead,  and  the  names  indented  with  steel 
types,  or  out  of  zinc  plate,  and  painted. 


Tin  labels  painted  of  an  invisible  green,  with  white  letters^ 
and  varnished  over  with  copal  varnish,  would  be  more  ele^nt 

Zinc  labels  would  be  more  durable  than  tin  ones ;  but  I  hava 
mentioned  the  former  on  account  of  their  being  so  easily  cut 
with  a  pair  of  shears. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  names  of  rosea  are  French,  it  would 
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be  better  to  write  them  with  a  hair  pencil  than  to  indent  them 
with  type,  because,  In  the  former  case,  the  accents  and  cedilla 
may  be  added  to  them  with  ease ;  for,  if  they  lie  lefl  out,  it  would 
puzzie  a  person,  not  a  French  scholar,  to  pronounce  them  pro- 
perly. A  memorandum  book  will  be  required,  in  which  the 
names  must  be  arranged  according  to  their  classes,  and  each 
class  numl)ereil  separately,  that  is,  each  class  must  commence  with 
No.  1. ;  which  number  and  abbreviation  will  be  found  convenient 
in  case  of  budding.  As  some  of  the  names  are  to  be  found  m 
tieveral  of  the  classes ,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  abbreviation  of 
the  class  and  number  of  the  rose  on  the  label,  as  shown  in,^.  ?, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  abbreviations ;  — 


A.       - 

Alba. 

Au.  B. 

AuBtrian  Briar. 

B. 

Bourbon. 

C.       - 

(%lna. 

D.       - 

Damask. 

D.  Per. 

Danaak  Perpetual. 

G.       . 

GaUica. 

H.C. 

Hybrid  China. 
Hybrid  PeiT>etu«l. 

H.P«r. 

H.  Pr. 

Hybrid  Protence. 
m*rid  Sweet  Briar. 

H.8.B 

Mae.  - 

The  following  are  climbers :  — 

CUA. 

CKmbing  Ayrihire. 

CI.  Bk. 

CLBr. 

—        Bourawilt 

Mic    - 

Microi^ylla. 

Min.   - 

Hiniature. 

Ms. 

Mow. 

Mk.    ■ 

Muak. 

N. 

Hoiiette. 

Per.    - 

Perpetual. 

Pr.      - 

8.       - 

Sulphurea. 

8c.     - 

Scotch. 

S.B. 

6w«t  Briar. 

T,       - 

Tea-scented  China. 

C1.E. 

aimbing   Ena^green. 

CI.  M. 

—         MuUifiora 

a.  H. 

—        Hybrid. 

In  wriUng  the  names,  the  letters  should  be  plac^  at 
equal  distances,  except  between  words,  which  should  be  a 
little  ful-ther  apart  Short  names  will  go  in  one  line ;  but  the 
name  should  occupy  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  label,  and 
not  with  the  letters  crammed  in  a  heap  in  the  middle  of  the 
line,  which  gives  them  an  unsightly  appearance. 

To  the  writer  of  the  names,  Wood  and  Son's  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Rosa  would  be  found  very  useful,  the  names  being 
accented  according  to  the  French  language. 

Otberion,   December  16.  1841. 


Art.  XIV.     On/oningihe  Mdoa/or  eartu  Fruit. 
By  R.  B.  Wilson. 

As  it  is  drawing  towards  the  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
mence forcing  the  melon  for  early  fruil,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
your  readers  a  few  remarks  on  that  head.  The  method  that  I 
have  adopted  with  siiccesn  varies,  in  some  respects,  from  what  is 
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generally  recommended,  althouj^h  I  cannot  boast  of  producing 
nn  artificial  climate  by  means  of  a  killogie  under  my  plants,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  but  ratber 

"  or  BTb  dUcloMd  in  UKuent  i»yt  I  aui^. 
And  veoture  to  unlock  the  sacred  ipnng." 

I  onk  plant  a  single  seed  in  a  iS-sized  pot,  filled  half  full  ot 
rich  light  eoil,  by  which  means  the  plant  can  be  earthed  up  with- 
out repotting,  and  consequently  sustains  no  check  by  that  pro- 
cess. I  also  only  plant  a  sinf^le  plant  to  each  light  for  a  common- 
3ized  frame;  those  I  use  are  9  ft.  by  6  ft.  In  the  second  place,  I 
do  not  use  any  dung  in  my  soil,  for  three  reasons:  viz.  it  causes 
the  plants  to  grow  too  rampant  and  vigorous  to  bear  well;  it 
impairs  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  they  do  bear ;  and  the  plants  are 
more  susceptible  of  disease  when  they  are  so  robust;  not  to 
mention  large  foliage,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  early 
partof  the  season.  To  some  this  may  appear  rather  paradoxical, 
and  especially  to  vegetable  physiologists,  who  will  say  that  one 
well -developed  leaf  is  worth  two  small  ones.  I  perfectly  coincide 
in  that  opinion  ;  nevertheless,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  is  an 
indispens^le  requisite  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  I  am  well 
aware  that  a  proper  quantity  of  foliage,  in  a  healthy  state,  is  as 
indispensably  necessary  to  enable  the  plant  to  nourish  a  good 
crop  of  fruit;  but,  without  a  perfect  command  of  light,  we  must 
be  content  with  a  medium  size  of  foliage.  How  frequently  do 
we  hear  gardeners  complaining  that  their  plants  have  run  all 
over  the  bed  without  setting  their  fruit !  and,  after  properly  ex- 
amining into  the  case,  as  often  do  we  find  the  cause  arising  from 
the  plants  being  too  luxuriant ;  and  yet  they  inform  us  that  the 
seed  was  old,  and  the  soil  well  trodden  down.  But  when  that 
soil  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  either  too  rich,  or  that  the 
roots  have  got  down  into  the  dung. 

The  soil  I  use  is  the  top  sward  or  turf  of  a  pasture  that  has 
lain  in  grass  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  where  sheep  or 
other  cattle  have  been  kept ;  it  is  a  strong  hazelly  loam.  This 
is  chopped  small,  and  frequently  turned  throughout  the  winter 
before  using.  Previously  to  putting  any  soil  into  the  bed,  I  turf 
the  surface  of  tlie  bed  all  over,  and  likewise  up  the  sides  of  the 
frame,  which  prevents  the  roots  from  extending  into  the  dung ; 
and  the  turf  up  the  sides  of  the  frame  guards  the  roots  from 
being  bnmt  by  the  linings  after  the  frame  is  raised  up,  which 
must  be  done  when  the  plants  are  earthed  up  for  the  last  time, 
to  keep  the  glass  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  foliage.  The 
depth  of  soil  that  I  use  is  2  fL,  whatever  structure  the  plants  are 
grown  in. 

I  keep  my  yoiiiig  plants  as  stiff  as  possible  ;  and,  when  planted 
out  into  the  hills,  I  train  one  shoot  to  the  front  and  another  to 
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the  back  of  the  frame,  never  stopping  idem  till  they  reach  to 
within  ]  ft.  of  the  sides,  bsck  and  front,  when  that  operation 
is  performed :  this  causes  them  to  produce  a  lateral  shoot  at 
every  joint,  which  must  be  pej^ged  down  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
These  laterals  will  generally  show  fruit  at  the  first  or  second 
joint,  which  must  be  carefully  impregnated,  and  the  laterals  must 
be  stopped  back  to  one  leaf  before  the  fruit  a  few  days  afterwards. 
By  leaving  them  imstopped  for  a  few  days  after  Impregnation,  the 
fruit  is  not  so  apt  to  get  yellow,  and  to  damp  off.  Kit  happens 
that  three  or  four  female  flowers  expand  before  the  general 
expansion,  they  must  be  nipped  off;  otherwise  they  will  rob 
the  later  ones  of  their  due  share  of  nourishment,  and  con- 
sequently prevent  their  coming  to  perfection.  When  the  fruit  is 
all  set,  I  prune  oiT  entirely  such  of  the  laterals  as  have  no  fruit  on 
them ;  in  consequence  of  which,  no  more  vine  is  lefl  to  exhaust 
the  plants  than  what  is  absolutely  wanted.  The  state  of  the  beds 
will  require  to  be  properly  attended  to  from  the  time  of  the  plants 
being  planted  out  till  they  mature  their  fruit,  that  they  may  sus- 
tain no  injury ;  for,  if  they  once  receive  a  check,  disease  is  certain 
to  follow. 

A  brisk  growing  heat  must  be  kept  up,  according  to  the  stale 
of  the  weather ;  and  air  must  be  freely  admitted  every  day,  more 
or  less,  as  the  weather  will  permit ;  and  if  any  error  be  committed 
it  had  better  be  on  the  side  of  nir  than  otherwise,  as  the  want  of 
it  tends  greatly  to  weaken  the  plants,  and  melon  plants  do  not 
fruit  well  unless  they  are  grown  stubby.  To  guard  against  cut- 
ting winds,  which  are  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  tne  season, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  fasten  a  slip  of  bast  matting  along  the  back 
of  the  frame  to  fold  over  the  opening  while  air  is  admitted  ;  this 
will  soften  the  air  as  it  passes  into  the  frame.  Water,  at  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  most  be  given  very  sparingly :  indeed,  when 
they  have  the  depth  of  soil  that  I  have  recommended,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  give  them  any  more  of  that  element  than  a  slight 
sprinkling  over  the  foliage  occasionally  in  fine  weather,  and  a 
little  manure  water  nt  the  roots  when  their  fruit  is  swelling  ofT, 
which  aids  them  greatly  whilst  they  are  in  that  stage  of  their 
growth.  An  extreme  portion,  however,  must  be  guarded  against; 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  culture  of  the  melon  that  is  so  pernicious 
as  an  excess  of  water  at  the  roots ;  not  even  excepting  the  Persian 
varieties,  which,  I  find,  are  apt  to  have  their  thin  and  tender  skin 
burst  by  this  means. 

I  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  bed  with  tine  pit  or  river 
sand,  in  place  of  the  general  practice  of  laying  down  slates  or 
pantile.v,  which  form  a  secure  harbour  for  woodlice.  The  sand 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  slates,  and  also  efl^ctually  excludes 
woodlice  from  the  frame.    Many  cures  have  been  prescribed  for 
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these  peats  in  melon,  pine,  and  other  pits,  where  they  harbour  in 
the  walls,  8(c. ;  there  is  none  better  than  introducing  a  few  toads 
into  melon  pits.  In  pine  pits,  they  can  easily  be  destroyed  by 
pouring  water  on  the  bark  and  walls  while  turning,  and  dashing 
the  walls  with  hot  lime-water. 

For  all  my  crops  of  melons,  except  the  first  of  each  sort,  I 
prefer  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  of  which  1  plant  three  in  each 
light;  but  this  method  is  fully  described  in  a  former  volume  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Forsyth. 

The  sorts  that  I  grow  are  the  Black  Siam,  and  Cuthill's 
scarlet  flesh,  as  early  varieties ;  the  I^yptian  greeu  flesh,  Don- 
kins's  improve<l,  the  Ispahan,  and  Gennek  Persian,  for  flavour. 

Norton,  Januan/  I.  1842. 


Art.  XV.  Or  ihe  Cultivation  and  Management  of  Pear  Treet,  prior 
to  Iheir  beingjtrained  againit  a  Wall,  including  Horixonial  ana  Fan. 
Training,     aj  A  Lover  op  Horticui.ture. 

First,  for  a  horizonial-trained  tree,  which  has  been  one  year 
grafted,  conuining  three  slioots  of  equal  strength,  the  centre 
shoot  should  be  trained  from  the  graft  perpendicularly,  and  the 
two  side-shoots  should  also  be  trained  from  their  earliest  ap- 
pearance; which,  if  attended  to,  is  so  much  easier  done  than  by 
the  usual  mode  of  allowing  the  three  shoots  to  grow  up  the  first 
year  from  the  grail  in  tneir  own  rude  crooked  way,  which 
position  pears  are  naturally  inclined  to  pursue.  For  a  fan- 
trained  tree  of  the  first  year's  growth,  I  select  two  shoots  of 
equal  strength,  not  allowing  more  to  grow  the  first  season. 
Plants  of  the  above  description  I  have  removed,  in  the  month  of 
November,  from  the  spot  on  which  they  were  grafted,  to  a  very 
different  quarter  of  land,  with  the  best  success.  The  ground  in 
which  they  are  to  be  replanted  should  be  trenched  as  deep  as 
practicable,  and,  if  pecessary,  the  subsoil  should  be  moved;  but, 
in  general,  I  think  it  best  to  leave  it  undisturbed.  Tliese  trees 
I  plant  at  a  distance  of  S  fL  apart,  and  in  ihe  course  of  two 
years  they  make  fine  trees,  quite  large  enough  to  plant  against  a 
wall,  where  I  make  a  prepaiation  of  good  loamy  maiden  earth, 
from  2^n.  to  S  ft.  deep,  and  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  wide,  for 
the  reception  of  the  trees.  Jf  the  soil  is  of  a  strong  clayey  sub- 
stance, it  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  that  it  may  lie  healthy. 
If  gravelly  or  sandy,  I  would  recommend  it  to  be  taken  out 
I  ft.  or  more,  soil  to  be  substituted,  and  the  S  ft.  to  s  ft. 
on  the  top,  as  before  mentioned,  of  good  loamy  earth.  When 
these  trees  are  in  their  places  against  a  wall,  they  are  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  12ft.  to  ISl't.  apart. 
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Tlie  centre  shoot  of  horizontal  trees  should  be  cut  back  from 
three  to  five  eyes.  The  fan  trees  should  be  cut  buck  according  to 
tlieir  strength,  until  the  wall  is  filled  up  with  shoots  from  9  in. 
to  1 5  in.  apart  A  p«ar  wall,  if  well  managed,  may  be  filled  in 
about  seven  or  nine  years;  and,  by  attending  to  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  the  trees  may  in  that  time  be  in  a  good  bearing 
state. 

The  second  year  after  planting  I  take  up  the  trees  in  the 
month  of  November,  and  do  not  allow  a  root  to  be  injured.  All 
cross  or  over-strong  roots  should  be  cut  away;  the  border 
should  be  well  worked  up,  and  a  few  barrows  of  good  maiden 
loam  should  be  added  to  each  tree :  then  be  careful,  in  planting 
the  trees,  to  spread  all  their  roots  out  as  regularly  as  you  would 
train  their  branches,  and  the  nearer  the  surface  the  better.  If 
the  tree  the  next  year  be  too  strong,  pursue  the  aame  course ; 
and  you  will  find,  by  adopting  this  mode  of  treatment,  in  the 
before-mentioned  number  of  years,  you  may  have  a  wall  covered 
with  good  fruitful  trees :  whereas,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  you 
see  nothing  but  wood  of  the  most  unfruitful  description. 

1  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  grown  about 
350  sorts ;  and,  by  constantly  removing  the  trees,  I  have  hod  a 
good  crop  of  fine  pears  on  trees  not  more  than  four  years  old. 
By  this  method  you  may  remove  a  tree  of  twenty  years  of  age. 
I  have  made  it  my  constant  practice,  to  make  a  solution  of  aofl 
soap  and  sulphur,  mixed  with  soot  and  cow-dung,  and  to  have 
the  trees  painted  with  it  in  the  beginning  of  February,  when  I 
always  recommend  pears  to  be  pruned  and  nailed, 

Exeter,  January  9.  I81S. 


Art.  XVI.     Preteroine  Green  Peas  Jrom  Birdi. 
By  J.  WiOHTON, 

Garobnbhs  are  well  aware  that  birds  oflen  injure  their  crops  of 
peas  by  puncturing,  or  rather  ripping  np,  the  pods,  for  the  sake 
of  their  contents.  The  house  sparrow  and  the  large  titmouse 
are  very  mischievous  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so  either  by  trapping  or  shooting;  for  the 
former  bird  is  very  shy  of  a  trap,  and,  at  the  period  alluded  to, 
tlie  latter  is  so  adroit  amongst  rows  of  peas  that  he  can  scarcely 
be  got  sight  of. 

As  these  birds  seldom  attack  peas  until  the  autumn,  I  am  led 
to  think  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  for  want  of  more  favourite 
food.  In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  repeated  observations. 
Last  season  I  had  a  row  of  wheat  standing  near  to  my  peas,  and 
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I  found  that  the  (brnier  wrs  invariably  attacked  in  preference  to 
the  latter,  so  that  I  conclude  that  if  the  sitiiple  means  alluded 
to  were  adopted,  our  crops  of  green  )>eas  mieht  be  preserved 
uninjured.  Many,  no  doubt,  will  olject  to  tnis  plan,  on  the 
score  that  it  is  absurd  to  feed  such  destructive  enemies  to  our 
crops ;  but  when  it  is  known  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bulfinch,  the  most  of  birds  frequenting  our  gardens  are  more 
useful  than  otherwise,  the  ol^ection  wilt  be  overcome.  The 
good  they  do  as  scavengers,  and  in  destroying  insects,  far  out- 
weighs the  thefls  they  commit ;  and  surely  uieir  presence  adds 
much  to  the  living  beauty  of  a  garden. 

I  may  mention  that  bee-keepers  have  a  grudge  against  the 
large  titmouse,  on  the  ground  that  be  eats  tneir  bees.  I  can- 
not clear  him  from  this  charge,  Btill  I  think  it  is  exaggerated. 
Mr.  Mudie  says,  "  the  birds  hawk  for  insects  upon  the  wing; 
they  catch  bees  in  that  way,  and  also  hover  about  and  pick  them 
up  when  they  are  busy  in  the  nectaries  of  flowers."  In  vain 
have  I  tried  to  ascertain  if  that  be  fact.  I  question  if  the  bird 
attacks  bees  at  all,  except  in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  severe. 
He  may  at  that  season  be  seen  hovering  about  apiaries,  picking 
up  the  dead  bees ;  and  when  hard  pressed,  he  lias  the  slyness 
to  rap  at  the  entrance  of  the  hives,  and  snap  up  the  inmates  as 
thev  appear. 

But,  to  i-eturn  to  my  subject,  the  plan  mentioned  will  not 
keep  off  the  thievish  jays  from  peas.  Shooting  or  trapping  must 
be'  resorted  to.  When  caught,  it  is  useless  to  hang  them  up, 
with  the  view  of  frightening  away  their  neighbours,  for  they 
will  perch  close  beside  the  dead :  neither  is  the  cruel  plan  of 
leaving  a  bird  screechingall  day  in  a  trap  of  any  use;  indeed,  it 
only  brings  more  to  see  what  is  amiss.  The  jay,  though  a  shy 
bird,  is  not  frightened,  like  the  rook,  by  this  barbarous  plan.  All 
kinds  of  birds  soon  get  used  to  scarecrows.  I  difler  from  those 
that  put  faith  in  coloured  yarn  being  a  sure  one. 

I  have  forbade  the  bulfinch  a  place  in  the  garden,  because  he 
destroys  the  buds  of  trees  and  bushes,  and  does  nothing  I  am 
aware  of  to  compensate  for  such  a  loss.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  the  house  sparrow  ;  It  is  astonishing  the  quantity  of  cater- 
pillars he  destroys.  Id  the  breeding  season,  it  is  said,  that  a 
pair  of  these  binls  will  destroy  3,400  in  a  week.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  some  assert  that  the  bulfinch  only  attacks  buds  for 
the  insects  thev  contain,  but  the  havoc  he  commits  is  certainly 
too  great  to  allow  of  this  idea.  Still  I  am  of  opinion  that  he 
only  attacks  buds  when  seeds,  his  favourite  food,  are  scarce. 
Some  blame  the  sparrow  end  the  large  titmouse  for  picking  out 
the  bud  of  gooseberries,  but  this  I  never  could  discover.  Dur- 
ing  lost  February,  the   buds  of  my  gooseberry  bushes   were 
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destroyed  bv  birds,  and  though  the  individuals  just  mentioned 
were  blnmed  for  it,  I  Qcxidentally  discovered  a  pair  of  bultinches 
very  busy  in  committing  the  mischief. 
Couey  Gardms,  Jan,  *.  1842. 


Art.  I.   Transactiont  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Second 

Series.    Vol.  II.  Part  V.    4to.    London,  1840. 

(Conlhmatfiom  lie  "  Omdener'i  Magtmne"  fir  1840.  p.  513.) 

38.  AfETEOItOLOatCdL  Joitrwd. 

39.  Upon  raiting  ComfrrOKt  PlunU  from  Seed.  Br  Mr.  Oeorge  Gordon, 
Under  Oardeoer  in  the  Hardy  Department  of  the  Society'R  Gftrden.  Read 
Dec.  3.  1B39. 

This  U  a  moit  valuable  and  sada&ctorj  article,  and  wiH  be  of  great  use  at 
the  present  tirae,  when  «o  many  leeda  of  pinea  and  fin  are  b«Dg  sent  home 
from  Mexico  and  the  HitDalaysE.  Seedlings  of  the  AhiiXinte,  more  eipeciall]> 
of  the  genus  /^nus  proper,  are  extremely  subject  to  damping  off  Just  above 
the  ground,  when  the}'  have  newly  come  up,  and  for  a  few  days  afterwards, 
more  particularly  in  wet  weather.  To  avoid  this  evit,  Mr.  Gordon  "  tried  the 
effect  of  sowing  the  seeds  in  various  mixtures  of  peat,  sand,  and  loam,  mixed 
in  various  proportions  &om  nearl;  all  sand  to  nearly  all  peat  or  loam,  as  well 
as  sand,  loam,  and  peat  separBtely,  and  also  leaf  mould,  a  soil  strongly  recom- 
.  mended  by  some,  but  in  lul  respects  as  bad  as  peat  itself.  Different  depths, 
too,  were  tried,  from  laying  the  seeds  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  covering 
diera  tbree  fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  The  pots  or  pans  in  which  the  seeds 
were  sown  were  placed  in  varioiu  temneralures,  from  the  open  air  to  the  hot- 
bed ;  some  of  them  were  even  placed  over  the  hot  flue ;  some  were  covered 
with  a  bell-glass;  others  were  left  exposed.  The  result  of  my  experience  is, 
that  the  ivstem  hereafter  detailed  is  the  only  certain  and  sure  one  for  Conifers 
of  all  kinds." 

There  are  some  species,  however,  which  Mr.  Gordon  Snds  succeed  tole- 
rabl;  well  if  sown  in  the  open  ur,  provided  the  seeds  are  fresh.  "  These  are 
more  especially  species  of  T^ea,  Abies,  Larii,  and  Cedrut,  as  well  as  of 
Juniperus,  Cupressus,  and  Thi^  ;  tiut  they  must  be  sown  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  spring  or  summer,  for,  if  sown  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  they  also  are 
subject  to  damp  olT,  particularly  if  any  artificial  heat  is  used ;  a  thing  abso- 
solutely  necessary  if  the  seeds  are  sown  in  winter,  or  have  been  long  gathered, 
or  damaged  by  being  overheated  on  the  journey." 

If  the  following  rules  are  attended  to,  many  coniferous  seeds  now  r^ected 
as  worthless  will  be  found  to  succeed:  — 

"  li  Always  to  sow  the  seeds  directly  tbey  are  received,  Vhether  in  mid- 
winter or  midsttmmer,  or  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

"  3.  Always  to  sow  the  seeds  in  pyre  loam ;  not  to  use  the  least  particle  of 
peat,  and  as  little  sand  as  possible.  All  the  seeds  eiperimentally  sown  in 
peat,  or  any  mixture  in  which  it  was  used,  damped  off,  especially  when  there 
was  more  pest  than  loam  used  in  the  mixture.  The  only  chance  of  saving 
young  plants  raised  in  such  a  compost  is  to  keep  tbem  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
to  pot  them  off  the  first  or  second  day  after  they  are  fairly  up  ;  for,  if  left 
twenty-four  hours  longer,  it  is  v^y  probable  they  will  nearly  all  have  damped 
off,  particularly  if  a  little  water  is  given,  or  it  happens  to  be  damp  or  wet 
weather  at  the  time. 
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"  3.  Always  to  bow  the  feeda  in  dty  loam  ;  to  pve  very  little  water  until 
the  seeds  are  fairly  up,  anil  then  only  sparingly. 

"4.  To  cause  the  seeds  to  vegetftte  bb  quickly  bb  possible  after  sowing, 
more  particulariy  if  the  seeds  are  old  or  damaged,  laking  great  care,  how- 
ever, that,  before  they  are  biriy  above  ground,  they  are  removed  to  a  much 
cooler  place,  where  tdere  is  pleoty  of  light  snd  air,  and  ihey  can  be  secured 
from  frost. 

"  5.  Not  to  let  the  yonng  seedlings  remtun  very  long  id  the  seed-pots  before 
thev  are  potted  off,  aad  to  give  plenty  of  air  to  them  after  they  are  potted, 
with  as  tittle  artificial  heat  as  possible. 

"  6.  Always  to  plant  them  out  in  the  open  ground  after  tfae  second  year. 
If  pines  are  kept  any  length  of  time  in  pots,  especially  if  not  regularly  shifted 
twice  a  year,  thdr  roots  become  pot-bound ;  and  as  they  are  a  race  of  plants 
which  make  fow  roots,  and  those  always  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they 
are  almost  sure,  if  confined  many  years  in  pots,  to  be  blown  over  or  to  one 
side ;  and,  when  this  has  once  happened,  they  hardly  ever  become  firm,  or 
make  handsome  trees." 


This  paper  contains  the  history  of  an  experiment  noticed  in  our  Volume 
for  1840,  p.  896.,  by  which  M.  Vilmorio,  in  the  course  of  four  generations, 
nused  between  1833  and  1R39,  succeeded  in  obtainins  carrots  from  the  wild 
carrot  nearly  as  gpoi  as  those  in  cultivation.  M.  Viluiorin  began  by  sowing 
seeds  of  the  wild  carrot  in  rich  soil,  and  transplanting  the  roots,  and  saving 
seeds  from  them  ;  and  he  rqieated  the  operation  four  times,  always  choosing 
the  plants  which  had  the  largest  and  most  succulent  roots.  The  experiment 
is  interesting,  as  showing  bow  readily  some  plunts  may  be  civilised  ;  and  it 
is  imposnble  to  say  to  what  extent  this  may  be  carried  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

41. 

Si 

Cheshire.    Read  Jan.  31.  1840. 

The  house  hat  metallic  sash-bars,  is  30  ft-  long,  18  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  high  in 
front,  with  a  trellis  under  the  roof,  and  Htn.  from  it  ;  except  at  the  base 
of  the  trellis,  which  is  3  ft.  from  the  front  sashes,  in  order  to  allow  of  a  walk 
to  give  mr.  The  roof  is  at  an  angle  of  SO",  and  is  consequently  rather  steep 
than  flat.  The  front  sashes  rest  on  a  tow  wall,  built  on  arches,  and  the  tree, 
a  noblesse  peach,  is  planted  inside ;  consequently,  it  has  roots  both  whhin  the 
house  and  without.  The  house,  built  by  lAr.  Jones  of  BirminBham,  is  heated 
by  him  with  hot  water.  The  Isp  of  the  glass  is  curvilinear  and  closed,  except 
H  smdl  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  curve  for  the  escape  of  condensed  steam. 
'Hie  border  was  excavated  to  the  depth  of  42  in.,  and  the  width  of  Slf^  The 
subsoil  is  a  clean  red  sand,  presenting  an  inclined  surface  of  nearly  1  )D. 
to  IfL 

"  After  laying  a  complete  system  of  drainage,  the  whote  surfiice  was  covered 
]  ft.  in  depth  with  old  txHcks  and  stones  ;  on  this  was  laid  Sin.  of  lime  rub- 
bish, out  of  which  ail  sm^I  particles  bad  been  carefully  sifted.  The  lime 
rubbish  being  formed  to  an  even  surface,  was  covered  entirely  over  with  thin 
turfs  of  heath  soil,  cut  about  1  ft.  square,  and  placed  honzontally,  barely 
touching  each  other;  and,  finally,  a  sprinkling  of  smalt  gravel  stones  ws* 
swept  into  all  the  (devices :  the  whole  was  now  covered  to  the  depth  of  S4  In. 
with  a  compost  as  follows : 

"  Good  maiden  lonm,  fresh  from  an  old  pasture,  half>way  tietween  strong 
and  ligiit,  of  a  yellow  colour,  18;  leaves  from  the  park,  in  a  fresh  stale,  3  ; 
horse-dung,  i  ;  sharp  sand,  1  ;  bone  waste,  8.  These  ingredients  were,  of 
course,  thoroughly  blended  together. 
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"  The  largest,  deuieat,  and  b«at-fonned  tree  on  tbe  opeo  waJla  waa  adected ; 
and  the  roots,  haring  been  cut  the  year  previous  to  check  luxuriaDce,  were,  of 
courae,  in  good  coedidoD  for  removal.  The  greatest  care  wbb  taken  during 
the  proceaa  of  removal,  aa  to  preserving  the  roots  free  from  wounds,  &r.,  but 
no  soil  was  l^t  adhering  to  them  ;  they  were,  however,  kept  continually  wet 
until  the  tree  was  fixed  in  its  proper  situation.  The  tree  was  ao  ^rge  that  it 
required  ten  men  to  carry  it  to  the  hole  ;  and,  after  having  ail  the  wood  caro- 
fnlly  strapped  togedief  in  ^u{m,  it  was  lifted  through  the  rooF  of  the  bouse, 
and  thence  lowered  into  its  situation.  The  tione  M  removal  wfta  tbe  end  of 
January.  Tbe  pruaing-knife  had  been  most  severely  applied  to  the  young 
wood  preriously  to  removal,  more  especially  as  regards  thinning;  but  the  old 
wood  was  not  ioterfered  with,  as  I  have  a  strong  ot^ection  to  cutting  large  or 
old  wood  from  peach  trees,  unless  in  easea  of  strong  necessity. 

"  The  tree,  once  placed  in  its  situation,  every  hbre  was  of  course  aa  care- 
fully trained  as  the  shoots,  taking  care  lo  carry  a  large  portion  of  the  superior 
roots  through  the  front  arches  mto  the  outside  border.     In  the  firat  week 


About  tbe  middle  trf*  February  (brcing  commenced,  with  A0°  of  best  by 
day,  and  3$°  Xiy  mght.  Morning  and  evening,  all  the  season,  tbe  houae  was 
profuaely  ateamed,  except  at  the  flowering  time,  and  during  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  After  the  blossoms  were  set,  the  temperature  was  increased  slowly, 
and  for  aome  weeks  was  about  60°  as  tiie  highest  by  day,  and  36°  generally  aa 
the  loweat  by  night.     Sometimes  it  was  as  low  as  34°  at  night,  when  the  miit 

IS  large  as  peas,  without  any  mischief  being  done.     "  The  tree  ripened 

-:-i.»  J _i- 1  peaches  in  the  same  summer  in  which  it  was 

e  succeeding  seven  years,  it  ha*  produced  a1 
Tbe  largest  peach  Mr.  Errit^ton  gatfa 
from  tills  tree  weighed  12} ox.;  but  he  gathered  hundreds  of  from  Ooi 


Tbe  fbllowiiw  account  of  the  general  man^emeat  of  the  peadi  tree,  as 
practised  at  OuHon  Park,  ia  so  exMlient  that  we  give  it  entire,  in  Hr.  Eiring- 
ton's  own  w<xdt !  — 

"  I  will  begin  with  the  toot  i  and  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  the  peach, 
iu  my  ojunion,  as  well  as  most  oUier  tender  fruit  trees,  is  planted  in  borders 
br  too  deep,  as  well  as  too  rich.  It  is,  of  course,  imperative  on  the  planter 
to  take  the  utmost  care  that  no  stagnation  of  any  kind  be  permitted  to  take 
phice,  ,not  only  as  r^ards  drainage,  but  in  choosing  soil  ofa  proper  texture, 
A  loam,  about  half-way  between  stiff  and  sandy,  I  find  the  best ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  less  manure  'is  mixed  with  it  the  better,  providing  the  loam 
be  what  is  termed  'maiden  toil,'  from  old  rest  land.  If  any  manure  be  con- 
sidered necessary,  it  should  be  chiefly  bone  manure,  on  account  of  its  decom> 
posing  very  slowly,  and,  of  course,  gradually  enriching  the  soiL  It  is  by  th« 
wasteful  and  indiscreet  use  of  dung  that  the  peach  is  forced  to  produce 
'  robbers,'  (»'  over-luxuriant  wood ;  and  if  these  robbers  are  not  att^ped  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  when  only  a  few  eyes  in  length,  the  necesaary  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  true  bearing  wood  is  both  robl>ed  of  ilH  due  share  of  sap, 
by  the  exclusion  of  light,  and  preventod  from  attaining  a  due  degree  of  ripe- 
ness, ir  peach  trees  show  any  signs  of  weakness  after  bearing  a  few  years  in 
soil  of  the  description  1  have  recommended,  the  remedy  is  ignite  simple;  it  ia 
only  having  recourse  to  top-dressing,  Uying  it  on  heavily  in  the  winter,  and 
removing  a  portion  in  the  spring  :  heavy  top-dreasing  is,  in  my  opinion,  ex-, 
tremely  pernicious  in  tbe  growing  season.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  renovate 
tbe  tree,  it  is  easy  to  add  a  prepared  compost  in  a  trench  at  the  extremity  of 
the  roots.      If  any  unnecessary  luxuriance  takes  place  in  any  of  the  fruit 
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trees  under  m;  care,  I  cut  the  points  of  the  rooti  without  hesitation,  taking 
care  to  reduce  them  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  superfluous  luiuriance. 
This  root-cutting  Bjstem  I  have  punned  for  seven  jean  at  least,  and  find  it 
erery  thing  that  can  be  desired. 

"  With  regard  to  winter  pruning,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything 
peculiar  in  my  practice,  unless  it  be  that  I  thin  my  youn^  wood  to  a  very  great 
eztenL  This  may  aJaim  some  persons,  who  to»f  be  aTraid  of  not  getting  su&- 
cienl  fruit ;  but  this  plan,  with  a  continual  thinning  aod  disbudding  in  summer, 
so  as  to  lose  no  sunshine  on  the  leaves  of  the  shoots  intended  for  the  next 
year's  crop,  renders  the  buds  bo  plump  and  well  ripened  that  there  need  be  no 
fear  in  that  respect. 

"  After  the  winter  pruning,  I  immediately  stop  every  wound  made  by  the 
knife,  and  every  place  whence  proceeds  gummy  exudations,  with  a  coat  of 
thick  white  paint :  this  painting,  if  T  may  so  term  it,  is  repeated,  and  perhaps 
a  third  time,  on  all  the  Mrser  wounds.  This  I  have  found  of  eminent  use ; 
for  I  believe  it  is  a  tolerably  well  known  fact,  that  the  entrance  of  air  and 
moisture  into  such  wounds  is,  in  many  cases,  the  cause  of  premature  decay. 
The  wounds  being  dressed  ia  this  manner,  I  immediately  stove  the  bouse  with 
sulphur,  blended  with  sawdust,  and  burnt  in  shallow  pans,  and  afterwards 
dreas  the  tree  over  two  or  three  times  with  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  tobacco- 
water,  brushii^  it  carefully  into  every  bud  and  crevice  with  a  painting  brush. 
This  misture  is-not  made  so  strong  as  recommended  by  some  of  our  gudening 
authors,  as  I  depend  much  on  the  careful  brushing  and  flooding  every  part  of 

"  At  the  commencement  of  forcing,  the  same  routine  is  pursued  as  before 
described ;  and  I  may  here  remail  on  the  evil  effects  of  high  temperature 
at  nl^t :  for,  as  1  before  observed,  1  have  liad  my  thermometer  as  low  as  34° 
at  Dight,  when  (he  fruit  was  as  large  as  peas,  without  any  injury  whatever. 
Now  this  haa  been  through  sheer  necessity;  for,  in  my  anxiety  to  get  fruit 
early,  I  should  have  kept  it  probably  to  nearly  50°,  could  I  have  obtained 
that  heat ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  have  been  worse  for  the  tree  : 
for  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  that  ensues  in  a  case  of  the  kind  is  the 
elongation  of  the  internode,  as  lutanists  term  it,  which  lengthening,  if  it  he 
not  the  cause,  is  well  known  as  a  sign  of  barrenness.  From  the  period  that 
the  fruit  ars  beginning  to  swell  off,  until  they  commence  ripening,  my  trees 
have  most  copious  syiingingt  and  sleamings  ;  excepting  that,  in  the  months 
of  February  or  March,  in  cold  dull  weather,  I  am  a  little  more  nigganlly  of 
water,  taking  care  especially,  that,  if  I  syringe  in  the  afternoon,  it  be  ^ue 
early,  so  as  to  have  the  leaves  dry  by  the  evening ;  as  a  temperature  of  34°  to 
40°  by  nisht  and  a  wet  leaf  would  by  no  means  agree.  The  house  is,  of  course, 
fumuated  twice  or  thrice,  or,  in  fact,  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  green  fly. 
A*  for  red  spider,  I  seldom,  by  this  management,  see  one. 

"  The  young  wood,  through  all  the  srowing  period,  receives  the  utmost 
attention.  Every  robber  ii  stopped  with  the  Gnfer  and  thumb  as  soon  as 
about  four  eyes  or  buds  lung  \  every  superfluous  snoot  that  is  not  wanted  for 
the  next  year's  bearing  is  taken  away  ;  and  all  the  inferior  shoots,  which  are 
much  below  the  proper  strength,  are  trained  with  the  growing  points  as  nearly 
perpendicular  as  possible,  in  order  to  decoy  the  snp  into  them. 

"As  soon  as  I  perceive  the  least  change  towards  ripening  in  the  fruit,  I 
stop  the  pointu  of  all  the  young  wood,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
weaker  shoots  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tree ;  and  these  I  keep  growing  until 
the  end  of  the  season,  in  order  to  get,  as  1  before  observed,  as  much  sap  in 
them  as  possible.  In  the  course  of  their  ripening,  abundance  of  air  Is  given, 
both  night  and  day,  and  erery  leaf  which  shades  the  fruit  is  entirelv  removed. 
I  need  scarcely  add,  that  they  cannot  ripen  too  slowly :  the  slower  they 
ripeu,  if  not  absolutely  starved,  the  better.  Syringing  is,  of  course,  withheld 
altogether,  as  well  as  the  steaming;  but,  as  soon  as  the  lest  fruit  is  gathered, 
the  tree  is  completely  battered  with  water,  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
house  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  thermometer  of  90Mo  S5°  of 
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■un-heat  when  it  caa  be  obtuned  (  and  this  course  is  persisteil  in  until  the 
leaves  turn  colour,  when  the  heat  by  siinshine  is  allowed  to  range  even  higher 
■till:  I  have  had  it  as  high  as  100°  at  from  three  to  four  o'cIq^  in  the  after- 
noon. B;  these  tneant  the  wood  iit  moat  completely  ripened,  and,  in  pruning, 
cuts  more  like  oak  than  peach  wood.  During  all  the  ripening  process,  the 
border  inside  the  house  is  alloved  to  become  very  dry  indeed;  in  fiict,  water 
is  entirel)'  withheld  from  the  moment  the  least  appenrHnce  of  change  in  a 
ungle  peach  is  perceived  towards  ripening. 

"  An  opinion  once  prevailed  very  generally,  that  peaches  would  not  answer 
long  under  glass,  unless  the  lights  were  removed  during  the  rest  season  ;  this 
is,  however,  quite  erroneous,  as  the  lights  have  never  been  taken  off  the  tree  in 
question  since  it  was  planted.  Beiore  I  conclude,  I  must  Just  observe,  that, 
without  cleanlineas  in  tne  leaf  and  wood,  no  soil  or  mode  of  training  whatever 
can  answer  long  for  the  peach." 

(2%  bt  continued.) 


Aht.  n.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botanif, 
Rural  Architecture,  Sjc,  latelt/  published,  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Tat  Book  of  ike  Farm.      By  Henry   Stephens,  Editor  of  the  "  Quarterly 

Journal  of  Agriculture."     8vo.     Pan  I.     To  be  completed  in   18  Parts. 

Numerous  copper-plate  engravings,  and  above  SOO  woodcuts.     Edinbui^, 

1848. 

This  work,  its  author  infarms  us,  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  those  who  wish 
to  become  practical  farmers.  It  will  be  divided  into  three  portions ;  the  first 
showing  the  pupil  the  difficulties  which  he  has  to  eocounler  in  acquiring  a 
competent  knowledge  of  forming  as  a  profession;  the  second,  details  of  various 
kinds  of  British  farming,  pointing  out  that  which  the  author  reckons  the  best 
under  given  circumstances ;  and  the  third  accompanies  the  young  farmer  into 
the  world,  and  acquaints  him  how  to  look  about  for  a  proper  farm. 

From  this  skeleton  of  the  plan  our  readers  wilt  see  that  the  work  promises 
to  be  one  of  an  original  description.  The  onlv  book  of  the  kind  that  we 
recollect  is  one  that  was  commenced,  about  forty-five  years  ago,  by  Hr. 
Skirving  of  Stnithruddy,  hut  which  was  never  completed.  The  reader  will 
not  expect,  in  the  Sooi  of  the  Farm,  discussions  on  the  new  specific  manures, 
or  recommendationB  of  practices  not  already  tried  and  proved;  nevertheless, 
"  the  applications  of  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology,"  in  explanation  of 
the  various  phenomena  developed  in  the  operations  of  buabandry,  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Henry  R.  Madden. 

The  number  before  us  consists  of  fourteen  articles,  with  the  following 
titles:  — 

1.  Of  the  Difficulties  which  the  young  Fanner  has  to  encounter  at  the 
Outset  of  learning  practical  Husbandry.  8.  Of  the  Means  of  overcoming 
those  Difficulties.  3.  Of  the  Kind  of  Information  to  be  found  m  existent 
Works  on  AflricuUure.  4.  Of  the  Construction  of  the  Book  of  the  Farm. 
S.  Of  the  existing  Methods  of  learning  practica]  Husbandly.  6.  Of  tlie 
Establishment  of  Scientific  Institutions  of  practical  Agriculture.  7-  Of  the 
Evils  attendant  on  Landowners  neglecting  to  leHm  practical  Agriculture. 
8.  Of  Experimental  Farms  as  Places  for  Instruction  in  Farming.  9.  A  few 
Words  to  young  Farmers  who  Intend  em^rating  as  agriculturol  Settlers  to 
the  Colonies.  10.  Of  the  Kind  of  Education  best  suited  to  youns  Farmers. 
41.  Of  the  different  Kinds  of  Farming.  18.  Of  choosing  the  Kind  of  Farm- 
ing. 13.  Of  selecting  a  Tutor-Fanner  for  teaching  Farming.  14.  Of  the 
Pupilage. 
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From  the  authcv'a  knowledge  and  axpnienoc,  the  work  nwy  be  nfely  and 
■troDglv  recommeiuled  ai  likely  to  answer  the  end  in  view;  notwithstaiHlIng 
its  quaint  title,  the  tsndful  unfarmerJike  titleptge,  and  the  quotations  rrom 
Shakapeare  at  the  head  of  each  article ;  all  which,  we  certainly  think,  ore  not 
ingood  taita. 


"  The  author  has  enriched  the  pretent  edition  with  man;  valuable  addition!  i 
allusion  may  be  particularly  made  to  the  practical  illustrmjon  oThi*  principle* 
furnished  iu  the  supplementary  Chapter  on  Soils.  The  analysea  of  soils  ca»- 
tiuned  in  that  chapter  will  serve  to  point  out  the  culpable  negligence  exhibited 
in  the  examination  of  English  soils.  Even  In  the  analyseB  of  profeasional 
chemists,  pubtisbec)  in  detail,  and  with  every  affectation  of  accuracy,  the  esti- 
nialion  of^the  most  important  ingredients  ia  neglected.  How  rarely  do  we 
find  phosphoric  add  among  the  products  of  their  analyses  7  potash  and  soda 
would  iq>pear  to  be  absent  lirom  all  soils  in  the  British  territories  !  Yet  these 
are  invanabJe  constituents  of  fertile  soils,  and  are  conditions  indispensable  to 
their  fertility." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  supplementary  Chapter  on  Soils;— 

"  The  fertility  of  a  soil  is  much  influenced  by  its  physical  properties,  such 
as  its  porosity,  colour,  attraction  for  moisture,  or  state  of  disintegration.  But 
independently  of  these  conditions,  the  fertility  depends  upon  the  chemical 
constituents  of  which  the  soil  is  composed. 

"  We  have  already  shown,  at  considerable  length,  that  those  alkalies,  earths, 
and  phosphates  which  constitute  the  ashes  of  plants  are  perfectly  indiHwn- 
s^le  for  their  development ;  and  that  plants  cannot  flourish  upon  soils  from 
which  these  compounds  are  absent.  The  necessity  of  alkahes  for  the  vital 
processes  of  plants  will  be  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  almost  all  the  dif- 
lerent  lamilies  of  plants  are  distinguished  by  containing  certain  acids,  dialing 
very  much  in  composition  ;  and  further,  that  these  acids  do  not  exist  in  the 
juice  in  an  isolated  state,  but  generally  in  combination  with  certam  alkaline  or 
earthy  bases.  The  juice  of  the  vine  contains  tartaric  acid,  that  of  the  sorrel 
oxalic  acid.  It  is  quite  obrious  that  a  peculiar  action  must  be  in  operation  in 
the  organisation  of  the  vine  and  sorrel,  by  means  of  which  the  generation  of 
tartaric  and  oxalic  acid  is  effected ;  and  also  that  the  some  action  must  exist 
in  all  plants  of  the  same  genus,  A  similar  cause  forces  corn  plants  to  extract 
ulicic  acid  from  the  soil.  The  number  of  acids  Ibund  in  different  plants  is 
very  numerous,  but  the  most  common  are  those  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned  i  io  which  may  be  added  acetic,  malic,  citric,  aconitic,  maleic,  kinovic 

"  When  we  observe  thai  the  proper  acids  of  each  family  of  plants  are  never 
absent  from  it,  we  must  adniit  that  the  plants  belonging  to  that  family  could 
not  attain  perfection,  if  the  generation  of  their  peculiar  acids  were  prevented. 
Hence,  if  the  production  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  vine  were  rendered  impossible, 
it  could  not  produce  grapes,  or,  in  other  words,  would  not  fructify^.  Now  the 
generation  of  organic  acids  is  prevented  in  the  vine,  and,  indeed,  in  all  plants 
which  yield  nourishment  to  men  and  animals,  when  alkalies  are  absent  from 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  The  organic  acids  in  plants  are  very  rarely  (bund 
in  a  free  state  ;  in  general,  they  are  in  combination  with  pota^,  soda,  lime,  or 
magnesia.  Thus,  silicic  acid  ia  found  as  silicate  of  potash ;  acetic  acid  as  ace- 
tate of  potash  or  soda;  oxalic  acid  as  oxalate  of  potash,  soda,  ot  lime;  tartaric 
acid  as  Intartrate  of  potash,  &c.  The  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  in 
these  plants  are,  therefore,  as  indispensable  for  tbdr  existence,  as  the  carbon 
from  which  their  organic  acids  are  produced. 

"  In  order  not  to  form  an  erroneous  conclusion  regarding  the  processes  of 
vegetable  nutrition,  it  most  he  admitted  that  plants  require  certain  salts  for 
the  sustenance  of  their  vital  functions,  the  acids  of  whicn  salts  exist  rither  in 
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the  soil  (such  as  ailicic  or  phosphoric  aokii)  or  are  generated  from  nutriment 
derived  from  the  atDioaphere.  Hence,  if  these  salts  sre  not  contained  in  the 
soQ,  or  if  the  bases  necessary  for  their  production  be  absent,  they  cannot  be 
formed;  or,  in  other  words,  plants  cannot  grow  in  such  a  soil.  The  juice, 
fruit,aDd  leaves  of  a  plant  cannot  attain  maturity,  if  the  constituents  necessary 
for  thdr  formation  are  wanting,  and  salts  must  be  riewed  aa  such.  These 
■alts  do  not,  howerer,  occur  simultaneously  in  alt  plants.  Thus,  in  saline 
plaute,  soda  is  the  only  alkali  found  ;  in  corn  plants,  lime  and  potash  form 
constituents.  Several  contain  both  soda  and  potash,  aioBit  both  polash  and 
lioie,  whilst  othen  contain  potash  and  magnetin.  The  acids  vary  in  a  similar 
manner.  Thus  one  plant  may  contain  phosphate  of  lime ;  a  second,  phosphate 
of  magnesia;  a  third,  an  alkali  combined  with  ailicic  acid;  and  a  fourth,  an  alkali 
in  combination  with  a  vegetable  acid.  The  respective  quantities  of  the  salts 
required  by  plants  are  very  unequal.  The  aptitude  of  a  soil  to  produce  one, 
but  not  another,  kind  of  plant,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  base  which  the 
former  requires,  and  the  absence  of  that  indispensable  for  the  development  of 
tiie  latter.  Upon  the  correct  knowledge  of  the  bases  and  salts  requisite  for 
the  sustenance  of  each  plant,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  soil  upon  which 
it  grows,  depends  the  whole  system  of  a  rational  theory  of  agriculture;  and 
that  knowledge  alone  can  explain  the  process  of  Fallow,  or  furnish  us  with  the 
most  advantageous  methods  of  affording  plants  their  proper  nourishment. 

"  Give — so  aavB  the  rational  iheory  —  to  one  plant  such  substances  as  are 
necessary  for  its  development ;  but  spare  those  which  are  not  requisite,  for  the 
production  of  other  plants  that  require  them. 

"  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  these  bases  as  it  is  with  the  water  which  is 
necessary  for  the  roots  of  various  plants.  Thus,  whilst  one  plant  flourishes 
luxuriantly  in  an  arid  soil,  a  second  requires  much  moisture,  a  third  finds  ne- 
cessary this  moisture  at  the  commencement  of  its  development,  and  a  fourth 
(such  as  potatoes)  after  the  appearance  of  the  blossom.  It  would  be  very 
erroneous  to  present  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  all  jilants  indiscriminately. 
Yet  this  obvious  principle  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  manuring  of  plants.  An  em- 
pirical system  of  agriculture  has  administered  the  same  kmd  of  manures  to  aU 
Jilants  ;  or,  when  a  selection  has  been  made,  it  was  not  based  upon  a  know- 
edge  (rf' their  peculiar  characters  or  composition. 

"  The  most  important  growth  in  England  is  that  of  wheat ;  then  of  barley, 
oats,  beans,  and  turnips.  Potatoes  are  only  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in 
certwn  localities  ;  rye,  beet-rooc,  and  rape-seed,  not  very  generally.  Lucem 
is  only  known  in  a  few  districts,  whilst  red  clover  is  found  universally.  Now, 
the  selection  of  inorganic  manures  for  these  plants  may  be  fixed  upon  by  an 
examination  of  the  composition  of  their  ashes.  Thus,  wheat  must  be  cultivated 
in  a  soil  rich  in  silicate  oF  potash.  If  this  soil  is  formed  from  feldspar,  mica, 
basalt,  clinkstone,  or  indeed  of  any  materials  which  digintegrate  with  facility, 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley  may  be  grown  upon  It  for  many  centuries  in  succes- 
sion. But,  in  order  to  support  an  uninterrupted  succession,  the  annual  disin- 
tegration must  be  sufGciently  great  to  render  soluble  a  quantity  of  silicate  of 
potash  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  full  crop  of  wheat  or  barley.  If  this  is 
not  tbe  case,  the  soil  must  either  be  allowed  to  lie  fallow  from  tmie  to  time, 
or  plants  may  be  cultivated  upon  it  which  contain  little  silicate  of  potash,  or 
the  roots  of  which  are  enabled  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  soil  than  corn 
plants  in  search  of  this  salt.  During  this  interval  of  repose,  the  materials  of 
the  soil  disintegrate,  and'potash  in  a  soluble  state  is  liberated  on  the  layers 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  When  this  has  taken  place,  rich 
crops  of  wheat  may  be  again  expected. 

"The  alkaline  phosphates,  as  well  as  the  phoi^hates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  are 
necesaary  for  the  production  of  all  corn  plants.  Now,  bones  contain  the  latter, 
hut  none  of  the  former,  salts.  These  must,  therefore,  be  furnished  by  means 
of  night-soil,  or  of  urine,  a  manure  which  is  particularly  rich  in  them.  Wood 
ashes  have  been  Ibund  very  useful  for  wheat  in  calcareous  soils ;  for  these 
ashes  contain  both  phosphate  of  lune  and  silicate  of  potash.    In  like  mannei- 
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■table  manure  end  nigfat-aoil  render  clajEj'  boiIb  fertile,  by  fiimfahing  the  rn^ 
ncHM  in  which  they  are  deficient.  The  uhes  of  all  kindi  of  herbs  anii  decayed 
straw  are  capable  of  replacing  wood  ashet. 

"  A  compfiit  manure,  whidi  ia  adapted  to  fumigh  all  the  inorgaaic  matter* 
to  wheat,  oati,  and  barlej,  may  be  made,  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  bone  duit 
and  a  toluCion  of  silicate  of  jM»a«h  (known  a«  tolutie  giiu  in  commerce), 
allowing  thia  mixture  to  dry  in  the  air,  and  then  adding  10  or  IS  part*  of 
gypaum,  with  16  parta  of  common  aalt.  Such  a  compoat  would  reader  unn^ 
cetaary  the  animal  manures,  which  act  by  their  inorganic  ingredients.  Accord- 
ing  to  Berthier,  1 00  parts  of  the  aahea  of  wheat  straw  contain — 
Of  Dutter  soluble  in  water  .  -9^ 

Ofmetter  insoluble  in  water  •  •     61-0 

Now  100  parts  of  the  soluble  matter  contain — 

Carbonic  acid  .  .  a  trace 

Sulphuric  acid  -  -  -      8*0 


Potash  and  Soda 


100  parts  of  the  insohiMe  matter  contain  - 
Carbonic  acid 
Phoapboric  acid 
Silica 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Charcoal 
Potash 


1 00-0 

"  The  silicate  of  potash  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  compost  d^ 
scribed  aboTe  must  not  deliqueace  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  must  give  a 
gelatinous  conustence  to  the  water  in  whicn  it  is  dissolved,  and  dry  to  a  white 
powder  by  exposure.  It  is  only  attractive  of  moisture  when  an  excess  of 
potash  is  present,  which  is  apt  to  exert  an  iigurious  influence  upon  the  tender 
roots  of  pbuita.  In  those  cases  where  silicate  of  potaah  cannot  be  procured, 
a  suSdencv  of  wood  ashes  will  supply  its  place. 

"  All  culinary  vegetablea,  but  particularly  the  Crudfers,  auch  aa  muatard 
(Stnaf^  alba  and  nigra),  contain  sulphur  in  notable  quantity.  The  same  ia  the 
case  with  turnips,  the  different  varieties  of  rspe,  cabbage,  celery,  and  red 
clover.  These  plants  thrive  best  in  soils  contablng  sulphates  j  hence,  if  these 
salts  do  not  form  natural  constituents  of  tlie  soil,  the^  must  be  introduced  as 
manure.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  best  salt  for  this  purpose.  It  is  most 
ea.iily  procured  by  the  adiUtion  of  gypsum  w  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  to 
putreGed  urine. 

"  Horn,  wool,  aiul  hoofs  of  cattle,  contain  sulphur  as  a  constituent,  so  that 
they  will  be  found  a  valuable  manure  when  administered  with  soluble  phos- 
phntea  (with  urine,  for  example). 

"  Phosphate  of  magne«a  and  ammonia  form  the  principal  inorganic  con- 
stituent of  the  potato ;  salts  of  potash  also  exist  in  it,  but  in  very  limited 
Suantity.  Now  the  soil  is  rendered  unfitted  for  its  cultivation,  even  though 
le  herij  be  returned  to  it  after  the  removal  of  the  crop,  unless  some  m 


rkably  farga  crop.     The  manure  was  prepared  by  adding  a 
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Suantlty  of  sulphate  of  maenesia  to  a  mixture  of  urine  mnd  fsecM,  and  mixing 
le  whole  with  the  ashes  of  coal  or  vegetable  mould,  till  it  acquired  the  con- 
sisteoce  of  a  thick  paite,  which  was  thus  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

"  There  are  certain  plants  which  contain  either  no  potash,  or  mere  traces  of 
it.  Such  are  the  poppy  (Papaver  aomniferum],  which  generates  in  its  organism 
k  vqetable  alkaloid,  Indian  corn  (Zea  Mays),  and  Helianthus  tuberosus.  For 
planLt  such  as  these  the  potash  in  the  soil  is  of  no  use,  and  farmers  are  well 
aware  that  they  can  be  cultivated  without  rotation  on  the  same  soil,  particu- 
larly  when  the  herbs  and  straw,  or  their  ashes,  are  returned  to  the  soil  after 
the  reaping  of  the  crop. 

"  One  cause  of  the  favourable  action  of  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  must 
doubtless  be,  that  through  thnr  agency  the  alkalies  which  are  deficient  in  a 
soil  are  furnished  to  it.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  in  aoila  deficient  in  pot- 
ash, the  nitrites  of  soda  or  potash  have  been  very  advantageoug  ;  whilst 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contain  a  sufficiency  of  alkalies,  have  experi- 
enced no  beneficial  effects  through  their  means.  In  the  application  of  manures 
to  aoils  we  should  he  guided  by  the  general  composition  of  the  ashes  of  plants, 
whilst  the  manure  applied  to  a  particular  plant  ought  to  be  selected  with  re- 
ference to  the  substances  which  it  demands  for  its  nourishment.  In  general,  a 
manure  should  contain  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  salts,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  phosphate  of 
lime;  azotised  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts  cannot  be  too  frequently  em- 
After  giving  the  chemical  composition,  in  great  detail,  of  thirty-eight  different 
soils,  chiefly  m  Germany,  the  analysis  of  sevK^  English  soils,  oy  Davy,  is 
given,  and  mer  each  are  remarks,  pointing  out  its  imperfection. 

"  Davy,"  sajs  the  author,  "  has  made  several  analyses  of  various  fertile  soils, 
and  since  his  time  numerous  other  analyses  have  been  published  ;  but  they  are 
all  so  superficial,  and  in  most  cases  so  inaccurate,  that  we  possess  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  composition  or  nature  of  English  arable  land."  (p.  840.) 

Next  follow  analyses  of  soils  in  Sweden,  Java,  the  West  Indies,  and  North 
America.  On  an  analysis,  by  Benelius,  of  a  soil  in  Sweden  which  produced 
the  most  abundant  crops,  and  had  never  been  manured,  it  is  observed  of  the 
operator— 

"  Thb  great  chemist  has  strangely  omitted  to  detect  in  the  soil  potash,  soda, 
chlorine,  sulphuric  add,  and  manganese.  As  this  soil  is  eminent  for  its  fer- 
tility, there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  these  ingredients  must  have 
existed  in  it  in  notable  quantity."  (p.  241.) 

These  quotations  will  show  the  immense  importance  of  the  additions  which 
are  made  to  this  edition,  which  cannot  fail  to  add  to  its  already  des^ved 
celebrity. 

Tie  CivU  Engineer  and  Archilecet  Joamaifor  1841.  4to. 

Tie  Surveyor,  En^nerr,  and  Jrchilectjor  1841.  4to. 
We  have  recommended  both  these  worhs  in  preceding  volumes ;  not,  indeed, 
to  be  purchased  by  the  gardener,  who  has  already  too  many  calls  on  him  for 
books  relating  directly  to  his  profession,  but  to  the  country  gentleman  and  the 
amateur  of  architecture  and  mechanical  invention.  The  gardener  also,  where 
be  can  have  an  opportunity  of  readiiw  these  works,  wilt  find  a  variety  of 
matters  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  his  art ;  such  as  modes  of  beating  aud 
Tentiiating,  glaring,  painting,  measuring,  drwning,  road-making,  &c. 

Taile:  a  Lecture.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Jones,  D.D.,  M.R.S.L.,  &c.  Pamph. 
8vo,  pp.  44.     London, 

The  author  treats,  in  a  discursive  and  agreeable  manner,  of  mental  tastej 
without  losing  sight  of  that  moral  taste,  the  truest  purifier  and  preserver  of  all 
other  taste;  a  taste  which  r^ulates  the  heart,  the  principles,  and  the  life. 

3d  Ser.— lB4e.  II.  K. 
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Art.  III.     Literary  Notteet. 

The  Couilhorpe  Oak. — An  engTBTing  and  d«Bcriptioii  of  thia  celebrated  tree 
will  ahortly  lie  puWsbed  i  the  engraving  by  W.  Mookbouse,  and  the  deicrip- 
tioii  bj  C.  XmpMn,  author  of  Skelcha  of  Scenery  on  the  Andes,  and  several 
other  works. 

Conlr&uHont  to  the  Solany  of  India,  by  Willum  GrifBth,  ii  prepHriog  for 
publication  by  subscription. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

AaT.  1.    General  Noticet. 

SlUGLK  Treet  m  Part  Scenery.  —  The  ^rcat  use  of  single  trees  in  breaking 
the  fomislity  of  unsightly  lines ;  in  varying  on  uninteresting  surTscc ;  in  con* 
necting  together  icatlereil  objects  ;  in  forming  pleating  groups,  or  bandsome, 
curious,  or  singular  individual  objects,  of  themselves  ;  and  as  substitutes  for 
clumps,  is  well  known.  Bv  the  liberal  use  of  single  trees,  not  only  nume- 
rous plantations  of  small  plants,  surrounded  by  hedges  or  other  fences,  the 
true  meaning  or  final  effect  of  which  cannot  be  readilv  foreseen  by  a  spectator, 
are  avoided  ;  but  a  foundation  is  laid  for  forming  a  better  idea  of  the  ftilure 
appearance  of  the  scene,  than  by  any  other  mode  of  [janting  whatever. 

Supposing  each  single  tree  to  be  nothing  more  then  s  straight  stem  or  pole* 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  "  prophetic  eye  "  to  iun^e  eacn  of  these  etema 
crowned  with  a  bead  of  branches,  say  three  or  four  timet  the  height,  and  two 
or  three  tiniea  the  width,  of  the  length  of  tbe  stem,  and  the  effect  of  the 
scenery  will  be  conceived  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  that  an  artist 
might  represent  it  in  a  drawing.  The  etenu  being  all  of  the  same  height,  will 
(Uminisb  to  the  tye  according  to  thnr  distance  from  it,  and  by  imagioing  the 
height  and  widtn  of  eaA  tree  to  diminish  in  proportion,  ut  the  masses  of 
woodiness  that  will  eventually  l>e  formed,  all  the  objects  that  will  be  concealed, 
all  the  open  spaces  and  gladet  that  will  be  displayed,  and  all  the  foreground 
groups  that  will  be  produced,  will  be  present  in  tbe  mind's  eye  of  tbe  artist, 
and  to  the  proprietor  who  haa  a  taste  lor  landscape,  as  eOectively  as  WM'ds 
on  paper  convey  ideas  to  a  person  who  can  read. 

There  are  only  two  oljeotions  that  we  have  ever  heard  made  to  the  substi- 
tution of  single  or  scattered  trees  for  enclosed  masses  of  young  plantations, 
vii.,  that  the  trees  will  not  grow  for  want  of  shelter,  and  that  the  expense  is 
too  great  to  be  incurred. 

With  respect  to  the  firat  objection,  we  conuder  it  in  a  great  measure  nu- 
gatory; BO  much  lo,  tbat  we  have  never  yet,  in  tbe  course  of  upwards  of 
thirty  years'  experience,  met  with  a  situation  or  a  soil  in  which  single  trees 
would  not  erow  and  thrive.  Opinions  of  a  cantrar}- nature  have  arisen,  as 
we  ibink,  from  improper  kinds  of  trees  having  been  planted;  from  improper 
modes  of  planting  them  ;  and  from  an  idea  tliat  a  great  deal  is  gained  in  point 
of  growth  by  drawing  up  in  clumps  trees  intended  to  stand  singly,  and  after- 
wards thinning  out  thoae  which  have  served  to  protect  them.  We  arc  con. 
vinced  from  experience  that  in  no  soil  or  situation  whatever  is  anything 
gained  by  growing  trees  in  clumpe  which  are  intended  ultimately  to  stand 
single  i  at  least  as  such  clumps  are  commonly  managed,  via.,  left:  for  many 
years  without  thinning,  or  thinned  too  late  and  too  sparingly.  The  conse- 
quence IK,  that  when  all  the  superfluous  trees  are  taken  away,  those  ieSt  as 
Mngle  ohjects,  from  being  exposed  to  s  much  greater  degree  of  cold  and  of 
evaporation  than  they  luve  oeen  accustomed  lo,  become  stunted  even  in 
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the  best  situation*  and  loils,  ind  remain  in  that  state  for  many  yean.  The 
reason,  we  repeat,  is,  that  by  the  removal  of  the  sheltering  trees,  they  have 
been,  in  efifect,  removed  from  a  wann  climate  to  one  a  great  deal  colder, 
agsinat  which  their  thin  bark  is  Hltogether  inmifficient  to  protect  them. 

The  improper  kinds  of  trees  for  planting  singly,  to  which  we  refer  as  the 
second  reason  why  so  much  has  been  said  about  shelter,  are  sDch  as  will  not 
thrive  in  the  given  situation  and  soil ;  the  improper  mode  of  planting,  alluded 
to  as  the  third  reason,  is  the  neglect  of  stirring  the  soil  and  enriching  it  with 
manure  or  surface  soil  ;  and  [he  fourth  reason  is,  the  planting  of  single  trees 
with  all  their  branches  on.  There  is  no  situation  in  Britain,  except  a  few 
on   the  sea-coast,  in  which   the  commou  sycamore  will  not  grow  up  singly 

i  handsome  tree,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Norway  maple 
ite  poplar.  For  smaller  trees,  we  have  the  white4}eam  tree,  tho 
I  a^h,  and  the  elder.  The  laat  ako  thrives  exposed  to  the  tea 
breeze  ;  and,  with  the  see  buckthorn,  may  l>e<^served  in  great  vigour  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  grounds  of  Gosford.  Say  that  we  have  only 
two  large  trees  and  three  small  ones  fit  for  planting  as  single  objects,  without 
shelto',  in  the  most  eiposed  situations  in  the  island  ;  are  not  these  sufficient 
to  vary  a  park,  and  break  the  lines  of  masses  ? 

Planting  trees  with  alt  their  branches  on  may  succeed  very  well  in  certain 
drcumstancea ;  but  to  inure  a  tree  to  a  situation  where  it  is  to  stand  singly, 
it  should  ^ther  be  planted  when  not  above  1  or  8  Feet  in  height;  or  su{^ 
posing  it  to  be  16  or  80  feet  high,  it  should  be  taken  up  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation  of  the  roots,  beaded  down  to  10  or  ISfeet,  and  ul  the 
side  branches  cut  dose  off:  and  in  addition  to  this,  if  it  should  have  been 
taken  from  the  interior  of  a  plantation,  or  the  outside  of  one  in  a  sheltered 
situution,  the  stem  should  be  wound  round  with  a  straw  rope,  or  branches 
and  spray  should  be  tied  round  it  f^om  the  root  to  the  top.  A  tree  so 
treated,  having  its  fibrous  roots  to  form,  will  produce  only  a  few  short 
branches  the  first  seaaon,  and  these  will  ripen  and  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  climate.  1'he  second  ^r  these  branches  will  increase  in  length,  and 
the  third  year  they  may  be  thinned  out,  leaving  a  leader  and  three  or  four 
side  shoots  to  form  the  head. 

in  more  bvoureble  situations,  where  twenty  or  thirty  dtffiowit  sorts  of 
trees  might  be  planted  singly,  we  would  follow  much  the  same  g^n.  We 
have  seen  its  success  in  France,  Oa-many,  and  Belgium ;  even  in  England, 
with  common  English  elms  and  limes,  and  with  several  kinds  of  trees  at 
Smallbury  Green  twenty  years  ago,  when,  the  common  being  divided,  en 
allotment  was  made  to  Sir  Josejih  Banks.  The  trees,  then  naked  stumps, 
ire  now  handsome  olyects.  But,  in  fact,  the  practice  is  as  old  as  Evelyn. 
All  we  wish  is  to  revive  it,  and  we  hope  soon  to  give  a  practical  exhibition  of 
the  plan  on  a  park  of  nearly  fiOOO  acres  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  another 
of  MO  acres  in  Kent.     We  have  now  given  our  answer  to  the  first  otfjection 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  the  expense,  we  allow  that  it  is  very 
great  when  large  trees  are  transplanted  with  thur  branches  on)  btit  when  the 
practice  we  have  just  recommended  is  adopted,  it  must  necessarily  be  com- 
paratively moderate.  A  principal  part  of  the  expense  will  be  incnrred  in 
fencing,  and  this  will  depend  on  whether  the  trees  are  to  be  protected  against 
cattle  sjid  horses,  or  gainst  sheep  only.  In  the  latter  case,  the  stems  may  be 
protected  to  the  height  of  3ft.,  with  bnmchM  tied  closely  round  thetn  with 
tarred  twine  or  wire;  and  in  the  former  case,  we  would  merely  clothe  them 
3  or  4  feet  higher.  There  are  a  great  many  ways  of  protecting  single  trees, 
but  we  know  of  none  ao  easy  of  execution,  so  cheap  at  first,  and  so  easily 
repaired  aflerwards,  as  that  which  we  have  described.  Of  course  it  U  not 
applicable  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  when  younj;,  and  to  young  trees  which 
have  not  o  stem  ofat  least  1  in.  in  thickness  at  10  ft.  from  the  ground;  these 
must  be  protected  by  more  exprasive  fences,  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  tree  as  that  cattle,  when  reaching  over  them,  may  not  touch  the  branches. 
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The  greater  the  number  or  Hingle  Ireet  in  a  given  ipace,  the  less  will  be  the 
iojury  done  to  each  by  animBla  pasturing  among  them. 

Trees  Euitable  for  our  mode  of  planting  singly  may  be  obtained  from  almMt 
every  plantation  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  standing,  and  ftoni  many  nurseries. 
The  price  of  the  tree  in  tbe  latter  case  wilt  vary  with  the  kind;  but,  in  the 
former,  ire  have  ascertained  that  in  Kent  the  trees  may  be  taken  up  froui 
plantations  not  exceeding  two  miles  distant,  pruned,  brought  to  the  spot, 
planted,  and  fenced,  at  2t.  6d.  per  tree.  This  includes  trenching  a  circle 
of  ground  in  which  to  plant  the  tree,  6  ft.  in  diameter,  and  raising  the  soil 
within  the  circle  1  ft.  high  in  the  centre  where  the  tree  is  to  stand,  by  soil 
fhom  the  adjoining  surlece. 

When  the  saving  of  ground  for  pastuntee  made  by  this  mode  of  planting 
u  compared  with  planting  in  masses,  is  taken  into  consideration,  we  think  it 
will  be  found  not  less  deairjble,  in  a  pecuniary  poiot  of  view,  than  it  is  in 
point  of  ^ect. 

Forming  dumps  or  masses,  for  the  sake  of  ultimately  producing  trees,  may 
have  been  very  well  adapted  for  the  state  of  the  country  about  the  middle  M 
the  last  century,  when  few  or  no  trees  large  enough  for  transplanting  sinstj 
could  be  procured  from  the  nurseries,  or  from  young  plantations  ;  but  in  thts 
presept  day,  when  they  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  from  both  sources,  vie 
consider  the  practice  as  altogether  unsuitable,  and,  in  short,  quite  behind  out 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  resources.  By  planting  single  trees,  the 
ultimate  effect,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  foreseen  at  once  i  it  is  realised 
more  and  more  every  year  as  the  trees  advance  in  growth ;  and,  instead  of  the 
enjoyment  of  a  place  being  deferred  for  a  lifetime,  it  is,  by  the  proprietor  who 
has  an  eye  for  landscape,  entered  on  immediately. 

To  guard  against  misconstruction,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that,  when 
we  use  the  words  single  tree,  we  never  iatend  to  mean  a  tree  standing  by 
itself,  and  unconnected  with  even'  other  object,  but  a  tree  which,  though 
''  ;  singly,  yet  is  never  so  (ar  distant  from  another  tree,  or  fi'oin  tree*, 
o  beking  to  the  same  group  or  mass.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  head  down  or  cut  in  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes. 
(Gard.  Got.,  October  33.  1B41.) 

PoUlevai'i  dimficted  Manwe  has  been  applied  for  the  growth  of  turnips, 
at  the  rale  of  d4'liusheU  per  acre.  There  has  been  abunt^nce  of  rain  to  di- 
lute it,  yet  between  the  rows  so  manured,  and  others  contiguous  which  had  no 
manure,  the  difference  in  growth,  as  may  be  now  seen,  is  not  such  as  is  likelv 
to  balance  the  expense ;  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  a  beneficial  result  wiU 
be  obtained.  It  seems  to  answer  best  in  the  forra  of  manure  water  ;  but  in 
this  way  it  is  not  ei^tial  to  that  obtained  from  fiirm-yard  manure.  Poittevin's 
manure  has  been  tned  with  pelargoniums  and  calceolarias  in  pots,  and  also 
in  the  open  ground  with  various  other  plants  t  Ki  effects  in  oil  cases  have  not 
proved  it  of  more  striking  utility  than  common  night-soil  or  any  other  good 
manure.  In  the  open  ground,  where  it  was  tried  upon  9  square  yards,  tlie  9 
unjoining  yards  were  planted  with  the  same  kinds,  and  scarcely  any  difference 
of  growth  could  be  aetected.  For  annuals  the  manure  was  mixed  with  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  potted  in  tbe  followhig  propMlions,  A,  -^  ^,  ^,  and 
it  was  used  without  mixture.  The  kinds  selected  were,  Neraophila  insfgnis, 
Imp^ciens  glandulffera  and  other  sorts  of  balsams,  anil  sweet  peas.  The 
plants  of  Nein6phila  and  sweet  peas  all  became  siciily  for  the  first  ten  days, 
but  began  to  recover  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  mixture,  those  re- 
covering first  which  were  in  soil  with  the  smallest  portion  of  manure ;  some 
of  those  planted  in  manure  alone,  after  becoming  very  sickly,  upon  being  several 
tiroes  watered,  recovered,  and  finally  became  more  vigorous  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  of  a  much  darker  green  The  pots  were  found  to  he  (iee  from 
worms  for  a  long  time.  ImpAtiens  glandulJfera  and  others  were  potted  in  the 
proportions  -^  ^,  ^,  and  in  manure  alone.  The  plants  (there  were  two  of 
each)  potted  m  -^  became  perceptibly  languid;  ttiose  in  i  very  sickly,  and 
were  evidently  much  tweeted  by  the  over-dose,  but  they  bqan  to  recover  in 
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■bout  ten  days,  and  finaUy  grew  vigorously.  Tho«e  in  dinnfected  muDure 
■lone,  aAer  lingering  for  about  two  montlis,  eventually  died,  or  rather  rotted 
off  above  the  pot.  The  following  perennials  were  alio  tried  ai  above  stated, 
vIIt  Terbena  sordria,  Ferb^na  leucrioidei,  hybrid  petunia,  and  5t6tiee  tala- 
ricB.  The  manure  had,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  effects  as  on  the 
annuals,  with  thii  diilefence,  that  its  action  was  much  ilover,  and  not  so 
Uiely  to  kill  the  plants.  With  respect  to  shrub*,  hardly  any  effert  on  their 
trowtb  was  observed,  except  when  they  were  planted  in  manure  alone,  when 
in  most  cases  they  were  killed,  particularly  species  of  the  Pinus  ;  probably 
trees  and  hard-wooded  shrubs  require  one  or  even  two  veam  before  the  effects 
of  the  manure  are  conspicuous.  Nem6phila  insigiiis,  Impatiens  glandulifera, 
uid  sweet  peas  were  also  potted  in  the  same  soil  as  before,  but  they  were  top. 
dressed  with  half  an  inch  of  disinfected  manure.  They  were  also  ptitted  with 
half  an  inch  of  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots;  in  all  cases  the  growth  was  in 
favour  of  those  with  the  manare  on  the  surfiice.  The  perennials,  Kerb^na  soro- 
(ia,  Ferbena  teucrioti^f,  and  hybrid  petunia,  with  half  an  inch  of  disinfected  diB' 
Dure  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  grew  remarkebly  well,  without  any  symptoms  of  in- 
jury i  with  half  an  inch  of  the  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  they  also  grew 
very  well,  but  it  was  evident  that  those  lop-dressed  were  more  visorous  and  ro- 
bust tbao  either  those  with  the  nunure  at  the  bottom,  or  those  in  the  soil  without 
any  disinfected  manure.    The  fbllowiiw  were  tried  with  the  manure  in  a  liquid 


planbi,  and  well  adapted  for  tryinf  the  strength  of  the  substance.  Variout 
other  plants  have  also  been  watmd  with  the  liquid,  uid  in  all  cases  with 
much  benefit,  more  particularly  those  kinds  which  naturally  grow  with  great 
vigour.  After  various  trials,  it  was  found  that  only  1  part  in  00,  or  about  ona 
pint  of  disinfected  manure  to  eight  gallons  of  water,  should  be  employed,  and 
then  the  plants  should  only  be  watered  with  it  once  a  week,  or,  if  very  slow- 
growing  sorts,  once  in  two  weeks.  The  manure  is  very  powerful ;  and  taking 
the  small  portion  required  and  the  price  (about  li.  8d.  per  bushel)  into 
consideration,  it  has  merit,  and  deserves  trying  in  the  open  ground  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  The  principal  objection  to  its  general  introduction  is,  that 
it  may  be  used  too  strong,  ana  so  oestroy  v^etation  for  the  first  season,  or 
make  plants  sickly.  If  used  in  a  dry  state,  it  seems,  in  any  quantity,  almoM 
sudden  death  to  some  plants,  acting  in  the  same  way  as  dry  salt ;  it  therefore 
should  only  be  used  in  a  liquid  state.  It  may  be  mixed  with  the  water,  and 
used  in  ten  minutes  afterwards,  just  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  mixed  ten  houra  ; 
it  then  seems  to  lose  the  deleterious  effects  so  destructive  to  vegetation.  (f>»- 
ctedingi  of  Hurt.  Soc.  for  ISM,  p.  16S.) 

Strong  Bottoni-healfoT  C&eH,  and  plenty  of  light,  have  been  found  very  bene* 
ficial  in  the  growth  of  these  plants,  but  the  experiments  are  discontinued  for 
the  present  season,  as  frame  moisture  without  bright  tight  would  prove  inju- 
rious to  them.  {Ibid.,  p.  187.) 

.  Cuitisatiofi  o/Mf  Nel6mbiuin  nvcidniM. — This  season  our  plants  have  been 
treated  as  follows :  —  They  werekept  dry  during  the  winter  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
plant  stove  at  about  50^  Fab.  In  February  the  routs  were  divided,  and  potted 
separately  in  turfy  loam ;  the  pots  were  set  in  pans  of  water,  the  temperature  of 
the  house  being  Si"  to  80°.  As  they  began  to  grow  they  were  set  in  the  water, 
just  deep  enou^  to  allow  their  leaves  to  float.  In  April  they  were  removed  to  a 
small  stove  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Orchidacee  and  other  select  stove 
tdants,  where  the  temperature  varied  from  65°  to  00°,  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  cisterns  being  alxiut  75°.  In  Hay  the  strongest  specimen  was  planted  out 
in  a  water-tight  box,  3Jft.  long,  IJ  d.  wide,  and  16  in.  deep,  filled  with  loamy 
soil,  having  a  little  gravel  on  the  top  to  give  it  solidity,  and  allowing  room  for 
tbouX  2  in.  of  water  over  the  aurfHce  of  the  soil.  The  box  was  plunjied  into  the 
bark  bed,  which  raised  the  tempetature  of  the  soil  and  water  in  the  box  to  S0°, 
■This  bottom-heat  was  maintained  during  the  sumniei,  the  temperature  of  the 
house  varying  from  65°  to  95°. 

The  jilant  continued  to  grow  rapidly,  sending  up  leaves  3  ft.  out  of  the 
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water,  the  lurseat  of  them  being  16  in.  in  diameter;  and  od  the  returnof  flna 
denr  weather  in  August  the  first  flower-bud  appeared.  The  plant  proved  to 
be  tlie  red  variety;  its  flowen,  when  liiUy  expended,  increused  lOJ  in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  remained  aever^  days  in  perrection.  It  u  much  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  flower  of  Kefimbiinii  litteum,  the  only  other  Tarietv  I  hare 
seen  in  flower.  Another  neason  I  intend  trying  the  effect*  of  a  higncr  tern- 
pemture  at  the  roots.  The  plant  which  flowered  now  occupies  a  apace  of 
more  than  12ft.  in  circumferetice.  ^J.  Scoll,  in  Prmxedaigi  ^ Hari.  Sae.  for 
1840,  p.  \%%.) 

SJJKtofAgem  lyectoHtht  QwUiti^  of  Uie  Fndt.  —  The  following  exlract 
(torn  Dr.  BuHar's  account  aX  the  Azorea  relates  to  an  intereitiriff  suhject, 
which  haa  not,  I  beUeve,  hitherto  received  mnch  consideration.  Dr.  Bullar 
does  not  state  whether  grafts  from  the  old  trees  continue  to  produce  the 
same  fruit  as  the  parent,  or  whether  the  produce  is  the  same  as  that  from 
young  trees.    I  thiiik  Sir  W.  Temple  lias  some  observations  on  this  point. — JT. 

"  Accompanied  Senhor  B to  severBl  of  his  orar^e.«irdens  in  the  town. 

Many  of^ihe  trees  in  one  garden  were  a  hundred  years  old,  still  bearing  plen- 
tifully H  highly-prized  thin-skinned  orange,  fiill  of  juice,  and  free  from  pips. 
The  thinness  of  the  rind  of  a  St.  Michael's  orange,  and  its  freedom  from 
pips,  depend  on  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  young  treea,  when  in  full  v^ur, 
ixiar  fruit  with  a  thick  pulpy  rind,  and  abundance  of  seeds  ;  but  as  the  vigour 
of  the  plant  declines,  the  peel  becomes  thinner,  and  the  seeds  graduallv  dimi. 
nish  in  number,  till  they  disappear  altogether.  Thus,  the  orai^es  that  we 
esteem  the  most  are  the  produce  of  barren  troea,  and  those  which  we  consider 
the  least  palatable  come  from  plants  in  full  vigour,"  (Gard.  Ciroti.  for  1841, 
p.  391.) 

JWw  Walermf-pol.  —  In  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  GanUnfr't 
Chronidc  there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Paxton,  in  which  he  pves  directions  for 
watering  plants,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of  watering  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar habits  of  each.  I  had  a  watering-can  made  twelve  months  ago,  which 
enables  me  to  do  this  very  effbcliwlly,  and,  nt  the  same  time,  prevents  a  great 
waste  of  water,  as  no  part  of  it  is  distributed  except  upon  the  soil  in  the  pot. 
My  watering-can  ia  made  of  copper,  7  in,  diameter  by  7  in.  high  (hoMmg 
seven  imperial  pint*)  ;  in  the  aide,  and  cIom  to  the  bottom  iiukle,  there  is  a 
conical  brass  ndve  seating  (the  opening  of  the  valve  is  { in.  in  diameter), 
broxed  to  the  side  of  tbe  can.  A  small  copper  pipe,  (in.  bore,  is  secured  to 
this  by  a  nut ;  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  there  is  a  small  rose,  )  in.  in  diameter, 
perforated  with  holes  very  similar  to  a  gas-burner.  If  nicely  perforated,  tbe 
water  will  spread  without  uniting  in  a  stream.  Tbe  valve  is  opened  and 
shut  by  means  of  a  rod,  -A- in.  thick,  passing  across  the  can  diagonally,  and 
through  a  collar  brazed  into  the  side  just  above  the  handle.  The  rod  is 
lifted  by  a  trigger  fixed  upon  the  handle,  through  which  there  is  a  slit  groove 
to  receive  a  steel  spring,  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  can,  the 
other  end,  pressing  upon  the  under  side  of  the  trigger,  keeps  the  valve  shut. 
In  using  the  watering^an,  place  the  left  hand  under  the  bottom  of  it,  close  to 
the  pipe,  the  right  hand,  of  course,  upon  the  handle  t  press  down  the  trigger 
with  the  fore-finger,  which  will  open  the  valve,  and  when  the  finger  ia  removed 
the  spring  wiil  shut  it.  'Hie  length  of  the  pipe  and  rase  in  my  con  is  14in., 
but  it  may  be  made  any  length  ;  and,  as  the  rose  ia  small,  it  may  be  intro- 
duced amongst  ail  pots  of  cuttings  with  greet  facility.  I  find  the  can  very 
handy  in  watering' p^ts  in  pots,  as  any  particular  plant  may  be  watered,  and 
just  in  that  proportion  best  suited  to  its  habits.  The  can  u  filled  through  a 
hole  in  the  top.  If  eny  person  in  this  neighbourhood  should  desire  to  have 
a  watering-can  of  this  description,  they  may  procure  it  of  Messrs.  Sbipham 
and  Co.,  brass-founders.  Trinity  Lane,  Hull,  who  have  the  drawings  by  which 
it  was  made.  (H.  L.,  Hull,  in  Gard.  Ckron.  for  1841,  p.  398.) 

Sooling  of  Leavri. —  I  have  never  found  this  circumiitance  more  remark- 
ably displayed  than  in  the  case  of  the  Echevcria  racemdsa  (I  believe,  tbe  trua 
Mexican  "Fot^et  me  not").    The  very  flower-stalks,  when  laid  past  for 
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UODtbs,  like  Aaron's  rod,  haTR  "blossomed"  with  young  plants.  Hy 
worthy  fnend,  James  Cockbiirn,  Bag.,  of  Elm  House,  Ouerniey,  showed  me 
curious  exBinpleB  of  the  same  kind  in  flower-stalks  of  the  Echeveria  gibbi- 
fldra.  Infant  plants  studded  the  flowsr-stalk  long  after  bdnv  detached  from 
fhe  parent  item.  Leaves  aad  {ragmeots  of  lesres  will  strike.  The  Bryo- 
phfllum  CBlyclnuni  is  remarkable  for  the  crenatures  of  Che  leaf  being  fretted 
with  young  plants  eren  while  yet  attached  to  the  parent  plant,  and  still  mor* 
ao  in  a  state  of  decay.  Various  plants,  I  am  aware,  exhibit  a  similar  vivi- 
parous  pheaomeoon  ;  but  1  must  now  content  myself  with  alluding  to  the 
bcility  of  striking  almost  fragntenta  of  the  Xychnis  coronilria,  a  fiiTourile  of 
mine.  Not  only  will  iudividual  joints  strike,  but,  if  each  joint  be  split  into 
two  vertically,  two  diatiuet  plants  may  be  obtained.  The  echeveria  ii.  how* 
ever,  the  most  tenacious  of  life.  (J.  Murray,  in  Gard.  Chrtm.  for  June  Ifi. 
1841,  p.  397.) 

Want  of  Alorxii  Courage  m  Archilecti  and  Landicape-Gardeneri,  —  The 
greater  number  of  these  persons  being  sprung  from  the  people,  necessarily 
haTe  more  or  less  the  character  ofpamrmu,  when  introduced  into  the  sodety 
of  the  higher  classes.  Obtenring  in  this  class  the  contempt  and  disdain  with 
which  they  look  on  the  waxa  of  the  people,  they  naturally  avoid  every  thing 
which  may  remind  either  themselves  or  the  society  into  which  they  have  been 
introduced  of  their  low  origin.  Uence,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  clsss 
from  which  tbey  spran?  in  any  way  i  to  be  thought  to  core  about  their  com- 
forts, or  to  suggest  improvements  in  their  dwellings,  would  remind  the 
employer  of  their  origin,  and  be  thought  derogatory  to  their  newly' acquired 
atation.  An  architect  or  a  landscape-gardener,  therefore,  who  has  sprung 
from  the  people,  is  rarely  found  with  the  moral  courage  necessary  to  propose 
to  the  ricn  who  employ  them  ameliorations  of  any  kind  for  the  poor.  In  the 
course  of  thirty  yevs  observation,  we  have  found  this  to  hold  good  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  and  in  the  former  country  more  particuliirly.  How 
■niuiy  improved  plans  of  kitchen-gardens,  and  new  ranges  of  hot-bouses,  have 
3  not  been  carried  into  execution  in  Scotland  since  the  ci 


pf  the  present  century,  and  yet  how  few  improved  gardener's  houses  have 
|)een  built  within  the  same  period }  Mr.  Repton,  having  been  bom  a  gentle- 
nan,  was  under  no  such  dread  ai  that  to  which  we  nave  alluded,  and  we 
accordingly  find  him  continually  advocating  the  improvement  of  cottages. 
We  also  know  other  honourable  exceptions  among  architects,  and  among 
thdr  em^yers;  roan]|  whose  names  might  be  enumerated,  were  we  not 
fearful  of  maluDg  omissions,  and  iocurring  the  charge  of  partiality,  — 
Cond. 


Abt.  II.     Foreign  Notket^ 

FRANCE. 

The  Artetian  WM  of  Grenelle.  —  We  have  all  heard,  with  the  greatest 
interest,  of  the  complete  success  which  M.  Mulot  hns  obtained  at  Orenelle, 
Alter  seven  years  of  continued  exertion,  and  after  having  surmounted  difficulties 
of  whose  amount  it  would  not  hsve  been  prudent  to  speak  during  the  course  of 
the  opera^n,  M.  Mulot,  at  length,  on  the  SSth  of  February,  1B4I,  at  half* 
past  two  o'clock,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  burst  forth,  Trom  a  depth  of 
548  metres,  the  water  which  he  was  in  search  of  in  the  greensiind  under  the 

The  jet  of  water  springs  up  with  an  abundance  which  surpasses  every  hone 
that  bad  been  formed  ;  for  tt  yields  no  less  than  4,000,000  of  litres  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  temperature  wa^  not  delcnnined  by  M.  Arago  and 
myself  till  the  following  day,  the  8Tth ;  and  the  state  of  the  buain  into  which 
■  the  water  flowed  not  admiring  of  an  accurate  direct  determination  of  the 
temperature  of  the  jet,  a  bucket  was  placed  in  the  basin,  which  was  imme- 
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iXtlttXy  Elled  with  tbe  greensand  brought  up  in  nbundance  by  the  VBt«r.  After 
allowing  th«  thermometer  to  remain  thirty  roinutei  in  this  liasin,  it  iodicated 
27°  6'  cent.  (Bl-  es"  Fahr,). 

We  all  know  that  it  wa*  owing  to  the  influence  of  M.  Ango  that  the 
rote  of  the  Municipd  Council  of  Pari»  was  obtained  for  the  continiution  of 
tlie  boring  onerationa  from  the  dcptli  of  500  metres  to  that  of  600.  It  was 
doubted  at  that  time  if  the  water  would  liie  to  tbe  niriace ;  and  one  of  the 
reasons  which  decided  the  vote  wm,  the  ascent  of  water  in  the  wells  bored  at 
ElbcBuf,  by  which  water  was  obtained  from  tbe  subterranean  sheet  of  water 
which  was  sought  for  at  Paris.  M.  Arago  wa*  sure  that  the  water  couU  riae 
to  a  height  of  from  £7  to  SO  metres  above  the  surface,  which  itself  is  8  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Now,  the  suiface  at  Orenelle  bang  31  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  comparison  between  these  two  pmnts  gave  him 
reason  to  hope  that  the  coturon  of  water  would  rise  to  the  surface  at  Paris. 
(Af.  WaifcT^n,  in  Edm.  PkU.  Joum.,  July,  1S41,  vol.  xx«i.  p.  140.) 

Bore,  of  lAe  Arlenait  Well  at  GrerufUe.  —  The  bore  passes  through  strata  of 
various  kinds,  such  as,  alluvial  matter,  sands  and  gravels,  clays  and  lignilea, 
chalk,  hard  chalk,  and  chloritic  chalk.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  bore,  th« 
following  strata  have  been  found,  vii..  green  and  grey  clay;  a  bed  of  Bpe 
Mud,  containiiu  water,  gravel,  and  rolled  stones ;  and  a  calcareous  and  ardU 
Uceousbed.  The  tatal  length  of  the  bore  is  ITMJ  English  feeti  and  Uie 
total  cost  18,000/.  The  quantity  of  water  thrown  up  is  estimated  at  nearly 
880,000  imperial  gallons.  It  appears,  from  the  analysis  of  H.  Pelouse,  member 
of  the  Institute,  that  the  wat«  is  purer  than  that  of  the  Seine.  Tbe  temper- 
ature of  the  water  ia  82-4°  Fahr.  (5tr  Join  BoUton,  in  £dia.  P&U.  Jow., 
July,  1841,  p.  141.) 

RUSSIA. 


sequently,  could  not  be  compared  to  the  brilliant  collections  that  are  displayed 
so  often  under  your  own  eyes.  Borides,  diis  was  not  only  the  first  show  in 
Riga,  but  in  Russia  in  generaL  Tlie  receipts  were  to  be  applied  to  a  benevo- 
lent purpose,  and,  consequently,  I,  who  had  the  arrangement  intrusted  to  roe; 
tried  ratlier  to  make  the  whole  as  imposing  as  possible,  instead,  as  in  true 
Sower-shows,  of  displaying  every  specimen  separately  for  the  inspection  of 
connoisseur*.  However,  Imanaged  in  this  arrangement  to  satisfy  amateura, 
by  placing  tables  for  cut  dahlias  in  flower,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the 
amateurs  of  our  city  excel.  For  this  rasuon,  the  show  was  fixed  for  the  end 
of  August,  as  being  tbe  most  appropriate.  In  a  public  garden  here  there  is  a 
Oothic  room,  which  is  used  in  general  by  the  water-drinkers  (it  is  a  hydropathic 
estAlishment)  :  and  hete  I  had  stages  erected  for  plants  in  pots,  and  for  cut 
flowers.  The  colonnade  at  the  entrance  was  ornamented  with  a  row  of  orange 
trees  in  flower,  laurels,  and  pomegranates  ;  and  two  enormous  plants  of  Agikve 
and  A'loe  vivipara  closed  the  entrance  on  the  side  where  the  visiters  were  not 
to  enter.  The  entrance  to  the  room  was  arched  over  by  two  mqiestic  cy- 
presses, and  hung  with  silk  and  bronze  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  a  hemispherical  stage  was  placed  against  the  wall,  on 
which  was  the  bust  of  the  emperor,  adorned  with  the  finest  palm  tree*  and 
plants  of  the  torrid  loae,  such  as  zamias,  pandanuses,  draaenas,  marantas, 
&c.  This  centre-piece  had  an  excellent  eflect,  from  the  singular  and  com- 
pletely foreign  nature  ofthe  foliage.  —  Fr.  Wagner.fiU. 

WEST   INDIES. 

Rttidence  of  Edward  Otto  al  Cuba.  (Continued  from  our  preceding  Volume^ 
p.  651.)  —  The  immediate  suburbs  ofHavanna  no  longer  presented  aoydiiiw 
uteresting  to  our  eager  enquiries;  and  therefore  on  Saturday  the  18th  M 
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January,  eight  daja  after  our  arrival  in  UavBnna,  I  set  out  for  Mataniafl, 
where  Kiiiie  of  my  fetlov-travellera  had  goae  Borne  days  before.  Matanzaa  ia 
a  seaport-town  on  a  bay  of  tbe  same  Dsme  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island, 
about  fourteen  mile»  from  HaTannii.  I  went  in  a  tteam4>oBt,  and  reached  it  in 
about  nine  houn.  Tbe  sea  was  roush  and  the  wind  contrary,  so  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  pasaengem  were  sick ;  but  here,  as  during  the  whole  voyage,  I 
was  exempt  from  it,  and  it  was  the  more  extraordinary  ai  even  aailors  who 
had  he(»nie  grey  in  the  service  were  attacked  by  sickness  during  this  short 
excursion,  and  suffered  extremely.  The  particular  object  of  our  first  expe- 
dition, however,  was  not  Matanzaa,  as  the  fortunate  acquaintance  of  Don 
Carlos  Booth  Tinto  brought  us  to  the  plantation  of  Cafetal  el  Fundador, 
where  we  embarked  in  a  small  boat  on  the  river  Camina.  The  banks  of  this 
winding  stream  are  ornamented  with  trees  and  sbrubt  of  every  kind  ;  and  on 
the  sides  of  rocks  which  would  otherwise  be  naked  are  seen  agaves  and 
yuccas,  and  the  trees  are  covered  with  orchidaceous  and  other  parasitical 
plants  i  and  tillandsias,  GucminnM  tricolor,  Erad^drum  elon^tum,  Di- 
cr^pta  Ba^eri  et  crassif&lia,  and  Efnd^itdrum  cochWtum,  are  seen  in  unmenso 
nuntben  both  on  the  trees  and  on  the  ground.  There  is  a  spacious  avenue  of 
buiAootCBambiua  orundinicea),  from  the  place  of  landing  to  the  dwelling 
home.  Each  tree  is  from  13  ft.  to  1 5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  more  than  40  ft.  in 
beigh^  and  each  shoot  is  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  •  b«ids  gently  towards  the 
ground.  The  Orchidikces  in  the  immediate  vicinity  here  (perbuis  on  account 
of  the  season  of  the  year)  were  nearly  all  as  vellow  and  unsightly  as  we  see 
them  sometimes,  even  when  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  in  our  ^reeiv. 
houses  :  I  intend  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  their  growth  and  habits,  so 
ai  to  obtain  as  much  information  on  the  sutyect  as  possible  for  their  cuU 
tivation  at  home.  We  saw  no  Cicti  here,  except  Opuntia  bdrrida  in  hedges 
and  growing  wild,  and  C^reus  graadifldrus  {  and  all  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
were  covered  with  Bromriiaceie,  P&lhot,  and  other  Jrdfdese. 

The  plantations  of  Milsa  have  not  a  very  invJCinB  appearance,  because  the 
high  winds  here  from  time  to  time  tear  their  leaves  to  pieces :  those  of  the 
cocoa  and  oreodoHOs  are  much  prettier,  and,  when  not  too  large,  form  a 
beautiful  forest.  Tbe  kitchen-garden  presented  somethingquite  new  to  us, 
as  it  had  its  beds  bordered  by  Tradestintia  discolor.  The  oranges  were 
within  our  reach,  and  had  an  excellent  flavour,  and  we  found  that  a  very 
freijuent  enjoyment  of  them  did  us  no  ii^ury,  as  they  are  said  to  do  in  other 
regions  of  the  New  World.  I  did  not  observe  any  pine-apples.  The  plant- 
ations here  are  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  mountains,  covered  with  tree*, 
and  our  next  intention  was  to  penetrate  them.  We  found  this  extremely  dif- 
ficult 1  and  the  forest  is  quite  impassable  unless  you  form  a  path  for  yourself, 
and  this  is  so  tedious  that  you  cannot  advance  more  than  sixty  steps  in  an 

How  gladly  should  we  have  overcome  these  difficulties  if  they  had  been 
attended  with  a  more  fortunate  result  I  but  perhaps  that  was  more  than  we 
could  expect,  as  great  part  of  the  vegetable  kiiudom  lay  in  their  winter's 
sleep,  ana  the  number  of  genera  of  the  parasiticaTOrchldeK  which  are  fonnd 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  (Wetal  el  Fundador  was  not  very  considerable.  My 
attention  waa  particularly  attracted  to  oncidiums,  epid«)drons,  maxillarias, 
and  genera  allied  to  Cvrtop^ium.  I  found  the  greatN-  number  of  oncidiums 
on  tbe  ground  in  the  thickest  forests,  lying  and  growing  on  stones.  The  last 
storm  had  probably  thrown  them  down  from  the  trees,  as  1  saw  here  and 
there  pieces  of  the  bark  Rdherlng  to  the  roots,  and  many  plants  of  the  same 
kind  were  seen  on  the  trunks  and  in  the  axils  of  the  branches.  Besides  the 
Orchtdese,  innumerable  bromelias  grow  on  tbe  trees,  and  hang  down  in  long 
festoons,  united  with  the  rhipsalises  and  cereuses  growing  near  them.  Slender 
trees  crow  on  the  stoniest  banks  of  the  Camina,  particularly  Jfrtropha  pel- 
tate, the  trunk  of  which  is  covered  with  Orchfdes  and  climbing  plants,  and 
actually  form  a  kind  of  bower  over  the  river  itself,  thus  afibrding  a  pro- 
tection from  the  bunung  rays  of  the  sun.    I  saw  both  qxcles  of  Dicr^pia  ( D. 
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BAfiefiBndcraMif&liB)oii  one  trank.  Tbe  cyrtopodiuina,deDdrobLuini,and  other 
■peciea,  were  quite  as  unaightlj  ai  we  tee  them  in  our  house,  aa  the  ahooti 
that  have  flowered  can  tbeir  leavei  and  stand  btre  till  they  are  quite  withered 
up;  and  I  fcMind  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  epidendrons  and  OMxilbrias.  I 
think  it  a  of  the  greUeit  importance  to  obcerre  the  difibrent  kind*  of  aitu* 
ationii  in  which  the  Orchfdes,  &c.,  arc  found.  Sometiiiiea  the;  grow  in  the 
thickest  forettB,  through  which  the  sun's  nifs  can  hardl;^  penetrate,  and  par- 
licularij'  on  tbe  ground ;  ■ometimea,  alio,  on  an  open  plain  and  on  the  ttanki 
of  rivert,  where  they  are  exposed  the  whole  day  long  to  the  baminf  nin. 
The  temperature  there  varies  from  18°  R.  (69°  Fahr.)  the  heat  of  the  day,  to 
13",  9°,  aod  6°  R.  (6 1  -25° ,  58-85°.  and  45-5°  Fahr.),  before  sun-riwng ;  and,  be> 
sides  the  rainy  season,  they  only  have  moisture  during  the  night  from  verv  heavy 
dews,  and  consequently  must  obtain  thor  principal  nouriihmeiit  trom  tbe  •!(. 

In  applying  these  facia  to  the  nUtiraUon  of  Orchfdete  in  our  country,  it 
will  be  observed  that,  if  the  houses  aic  heated,  the  heat  should  be  diminished 
during  the  ni|;{;ht.  and  the  plants  should  be  hut  little  watered  ;  and  not  in  the 
evening,  but  in  the  morning,  and  by  dear  daylight.  1  obaerred  that  the  speci- 
mens we  collected  hnd  their  tender  roots  attacked  by  insects  in  a  similar  way 
as  ours  are  gnawed  by  woodlice.  Unfortunately,  I  could  only  find  spednienB 
in  flower  of  Epid^ndron  cochleiitum,  and  another  doubtful  species  ;  and  an 
oncidiuiH,  very  much  resembling  O.  altisnmuni  in  habit,  only  showed  its 
flower^talk.  I  must  wait  for  the  flowers  and  seed  of  many  beautiful  plants, 
apparently  unknown  to  me,  before  I  can  decide  what  they  are. 

Our  excuruon  from  Cafet^  towards  the  sea-coast  rewarded  us  much  more 
richly  in  a  zoological  than  a  botanical  point  of  view.  The  vegetable  kingdom 
is  but  sparingly  scattered  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  large  spaces  are  covered 
with  Coccdioba  uvifera,  and  extend  even  as  far  as  tbe  sea-shore.  Under  these 
trees,  which  are  from  S  ft.  to  15  ft  in  hei^t,  grows  the  amaryllis  in  great 
numbers ;  also  the  jatr(q>ha  and  plumierie,  m  the  greatest  luxurianoe.  Tbe 
ferns  look  exceedingly  beautiful  on  the  trees;  and  I  saw  a  few  glycjues,  with 
Yoy  large  leaves  and  red  blossoms,  which  would  be  new  in  our  gardens. 
lArge  specimens  of  Po/Juu  crassinervius,  on  rocks  and  old  trunks  of  trees. 


look  extremely  majestic  i  and  there  were  also  other  spedcs  of  Poliot  climb- 
ing up  tbe  trees.  The  ho^itable  reception  we  met  with  from  our  landlord 
alRirded  us  every  possible  convenience  for  preserving  o\ 


lection.  Besides  our  apartments,  he  gave  us  possession  of  a  large  one  whidi 
had  windows  facing  the  east  and  west,  through  which  wa  got  a  sight  of 
the  lofty  palms,  under  which  large  cofite  plantations  extend,  protected  by 

The  large  coffee  bams  are  at  preaeat  empty,  becanse,  being  about  the  end 
of  January,  the  coffee  harvest  has  not  yet  b^un ;  but  my  particuUir  attention 
was  directed  to  the  pr^aration  of  sugar,  and  the  almost  incredible  consump- 
tion  of  the  fruit  of  ue  pisang  and  the  bBnaru^  which  are  prepared  as  food  m 
very  differeot  ways.  I  have  not  yet  seen  plantations  of  tobacco  and  cotton. 
I  could  not  get  supplied  with  this  latter  necessary  article  for  packing  glass, 
Sk.,  either  in  Haranne  or  Matanms  ;  and  when  a  handful  of  it  was  obtained 
in  a  shop  which  sold  Nuremburg  toys,  they  asked  the  suin  of  two  reals  I 

The  great  stupidity  of  the  negroes  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  us,  in  col- 
lecting and  sending  off  what  was  worth  our  trouble.  They  generally  broke 
or  ii^ured  whatever  they  set  down;  and  yet  I  was  obliged  to  get  their  help, 
as  one  individual  could  not  always  perform  the  office  :  and  even  when  we  had 
our  collection  apparently  secured  in  the  lalioratory,  the  next  day  we  found 
that  the  best  part  of  it  was  either  eaten  up  by  the  rats,  or  attacked  by  small 
ants,  which  found  their  way  through  the  smallest  devices,  agwnst  which  I 
could  take  no  other  revenge  than  by  capturing,  and  sending  them,  dead  or 
living,  to  Berlin  for  examination.  Rather  than  be  annoyed  with  these  little 
creatures,  I  should  have  preferred  the  all-dreaded  mosquitoes,  with  which  I 
hare  not  yet  made  acquaintance.  Bats  are  not  uncommon  here,  and  even 
(ometiipes  became  our  bedfellows  ;  because  the  style  of  building  is  adapted  to 
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the  clinMte,  having  air-holei  instead  of  wioilows,  and  the  rooms  are  open 
above,  with  do  other  oovering  than  the  roof.  Still  we  (bund  our  social  circle 
in  the  evenings  after  autuet  extremely  agreeable ;  and  we  amuied  ourselves  in 
a  somewhat  broken  punish,  and  a  general  smoking  of  ci^rs,  in  which  even 
the  iadica,  without  anj  exception,  took  a  part.  (Garten  Zeittmg.) 


Ait.  Ill-     Domeitk  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


SuiLDTVa  ViUai  OH  the  Site  ^  tie  KihAen-Gardeni  at  Kena^toH.  (From  ■ 
Gorrespondent.) — Aa  it  appears  that  the  [Jan  of  lottine  off  the  ground 
latelv  occnpied  by  the  kitchen-gardens  at  Kensington  for  vUla  sites  is  to  be 
earned  out,  I  lose  no  time  in  making  some  <d)Bervations  which  I  hod 
prepared  when  the  plan  was  first  bron^t  forward,  and  which  were  reserved 
until  it  should  be  more  matured,  aa  I  had  Bome  hopes  it  might  be  with- 
drawn b;  the  proposers,  whom  I  su[^ose  to  be  the  same  that  origjaated  the 
notable  scheme  oi  selling  off  the  jdants  and  breaking  up  the  establiBhinent  at 
Kew,  from  which  the  public  were  only  saved  by  the  active  vigilance  of  some 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  almost 
the  only  li«islative  measure  to  be  carried  on  in  this  short  session  should  be 
this  ;  and  that  the  new  government,  who  are  to  repudiate  the  plans  of  their 
predecessors,  should  have  at  once  adopted  this,  to  us,  moat  objeclionablc  one. 
We  cannot  forget  that  it  is  to  the  same  party  we  owe  the  demolition  of  the 
magnificent  trees  in  Carlton  Oardens,  and  the  forming  of  the  embankment  at 
an  enormous  expense;  the  wretched  architecture  which  occupies  the  finest 
site  in  London ;  and,  but  for  the  resolute  interference  of  WUliam  IV.,  the 
exclusion  (which  was  the  real  object)  of  the  public  from  access  to  the  Park 
from  Waterloo  Place.  These  plans,  in  which  both  parties  are  concerned, 
only  show  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  vigihuice  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  check  the  proceedings  of  ad  minis  [rations,  and  who,  1 
hope,  will  come  forward  on  thia  occasion,  and  arrest  the  course  of  this 
measure. 

I  do  not  at  all  blame  the  government  for  carrying  out  the  plan  of  making 
B  Wge  and  proper  kitchen  establishment  at  Windsor,  and  suppretaing  all  the 
minor  and  detached  branches ;  auite  the  contrar}-.  I  very  much  approve 
of  it  I  and  only  wish  that  inatesd  of  a  number  of  the  most  paltry  palaces  in 
Europe,  ws  hul  two  or  three  good  ones,  and  the  rest  done  away.  Ail  I 
object  to  is  the  mode  of  providing  for  it.  The  space  no  longer  wanted  for  the 
use  of  the  palace  should  be  «ven  to  the  public,  which,  under  reservations  and 
proper  restrictions,  has  a  right  and  claim  to  access  to  these  gardens  and  parks. 
In  the  vast  increase  now  taking  place  in  everj'  direction  of  the  metropolis,  ever; 
inch  of  ground  which  can  be  reserved  from  the  dealers  in  ground  rents  end 
Inick  and  mortar  should  be  ao ;  and  the  parks  are  at  present  by  no  means  too 
larje,  but  the  contrary.  The  site  in  question  has  other  claims  to  be  reserved 
for  some  better  purpose  than  the  paltry  one  it  is  destined  to.  From  its  dis- 
tance from  the  moss  of  buildings  and  manulUctories,  the  smoke  of  which  in  so 
destructive  to  vegetation  almost  everywhere  else,  it  may  be  judicioualy  applied 
to  purpoaes  which  cannot  be  effected  in  parts  nearer  to  them  ;  and  there  are 
many  purposes  both  of  use  and  ornament  to  which  it  may  be  converted. 

The  paltry  and  miserable  lum  of  1000'.  per  annum,  to  obtain  which,  it 
appenrs,  is  the  otiject  of  the  plan,  is  sufficiently  charncteristic  of  us ;  and  as 
no  other  public  ground  is  brought  forward  to  support  it,  I  hope  that 
the  whole  metropolis,  which  is  interested  in  it,  will  stir  and  meet  in  the 
parishes  to  protest  against  it,  and  chII  the  attention  of  the  members,  without 
distinction  of  party,  for  it  ia  no  party  question,  to  protest  and  raise  their  voice* 
against  it  before  it  be  too  late.  —  W.     September  20. 

Dartmoor  Granite  ai  a  buHding  Material, — Dr.  Bucklnnd,  at  the  Plymouth 
meeting,  exhibited  a  series  of  apecimens  from  Lord  Motley's  granite  quarries, 
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in  Prince  Totrn,  Dartrnoor.  To  the  depth  of  50  or  60  feet  the  granite  i* 
more  or  less  decompoBe*),  and  it  is  lurfiux  granite  which  haa  been  employed  in 
almost  all  crbcs,  because  it  waa  obtained  cheapest ;  and  the  retult  has  been, 
that  in  all  buildings  which  have  stood  for  any  number  of  years,  lucb  as  Dart< 
moor  Prison,  each  block  of  granite  has  become  a.  spongy  mass,  abaorlnng 
moisture  continually,  rusting  the  iron  bars  employed  in  combination  with  it, 
and  rendering  the  cells  so  damp  chat  they  can  only  be  used  by  covering  the 
walls  within  and  without  with  Roman  cement  or  tiles.  This  defect  is  insepa- 
rable from  all  the  granite  which  is  not  quarried  from  a  depth  beyond  the 
influence  of  decomposition.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Morley  works,  a  mass  of 
granite  is  exposed  to  a  great  extent,  which  is  entirely  free  from  this  influence  :  it 
is  from  this  the  eranite  is  obtained  now  being  used  for  Lord  Nelson's 
monument  in  Trafalgar  Square.  (Edin.  P&U.  Joan.  vol.  xszL,  Oct.  1841, 
p.  429.) 

Clav  Floori,  —  With  respect  to  the  clay  floors  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
HougTiton,  I  do  not  know  precisely  their  composition  ;  but  we  have,  near 
Norwich,  many  clay  floors  m  barns,  mal[.Jiouses,  hay-lofts,  Stc  ;  they  are 
merely  a  mixture  of  clay  and  marl  (in  what  proportion,  I  know  not),  well 
compounded,  and  trodden  by  horses,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  chopped  straw ; 
and,  for  malt-house  floors,  bullock's  blood  is  added.  There  are  certain  men 
here  who  do  these  works  well,  and  keep  the  proportions  a  secret ;  and  I 
apprehend  a  deal  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  clay  and  marl,  so  that  direc- 
tions would  not  apply  to  every  locality.  I  built  some  time  ago  a  workhouse 
for  300  paupers  entirely  of  clay  walls,  and  it  is  now  as  good  ai  any  building 
needs  to  be.  —  IF.  T.     Norwich,  Dtc.  SB.  1B41. 

The  Wve~WoTya.  — The  ravages  of  this  worm,  one  of  the  greatest  enemiea 
of  agriculture,  have,  during  the  present  season,  been  so  great,  that  we  anut 
ourselves  with  avidity  of  the  result  of  any  practical  experiments  which  may 
have  been  made  for  tne  extirpation  of  the  msect.  The  sutyoined  is  extracted 
from  the  Report  of  the  Soutu  Witts  and  Warminster  Fanaer^  Club,  recently 
published  i  — 

'■  In  October,  1836.  finding  that  the  wire-worm  was  fast  destroying  the 
wheat  plant,  and,  it  being  drilled,  I  had  it  trodden  by  men,  one  men  trying 
two  ranks  at  a  time  firmly  into  the  ground  ;  the  expense  was  3f.  4d.  per  acre> 
and  it  was  quite  effectual  in  stopping  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm.  A  wedt 
or  two  i^er,  the  wheat  in  an  adjoinmg  field  began  to  show  the  ravages  of  the 
wire-worm,  and  1  pursued  the  same  plan  with  similar  success.  In  February, 
1839,  the  wheat  in  a  (^iece  of  down  land,  which  had  been  sown  late  in  Ocio- 
ber,  was  becoming  thmner  very  &st ;  the  ground  being  in  a  hollow  state  after 
the  frost,  the  young  backward  plant  appMred  to  be  losing  its  hold  and  djiog 
away.  I  then  sent  a  number  of  women  to  tread  it,  and  I  never  saw  a  piece 
of  wheat  improve  faster  than  it  did  after  the  treading  ;  I  had  not  only  a  good 
crop  of  com,  but  also  more  straw,  than  from  any  o£er  piece  of  land  in  my 
occupation.  In  the  spring  of  1B40,  finding  the  wheat  in  the  down  land  losing 
plant  again,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  weather,  I  tried  the  same  plan,  and 
there  was  a  speedy  change  for  the  better  in  the  appearance  of  the  wheat  after- 
wards. The  plant  continued  to  flourish  ;  and,  at  present,  I  have  a  good  crop 
of  wheat  on  land  on  which  I  never  saw  a  good  crop  before.  The  remarks  I 
have  made  apph*  to  hill  land,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  spring  tread- 
ing would  be  found  highly  beneficul  on  all  soils,  when,  in  consequence  of 
frost  or  long-continued  dry  weather,  the  land  is  in  a  light  pulverised  state." 
(Prom  the  Cmnbridge  C&nmicle  and  Journal,  Dec.  *.  IB41,) 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  HorHcattiiral  Saciely, — We  are  haf^y  to  learn  that  this  Society 
is  about  to  erect  an  exhibition  hall  in  its  gardens  at  Inverleith.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  the  proposals  put  in  circulation  :  — 
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"  The  erection  of  a  building  for  the  exhibition  of  plants  sent  for  competition 
boa  been  long  a  desitleratutn.  Plania  so  BcnC  have  hitherto  been  placed  in 
the  shed  at  the  back  of  the  hothouses,  to  be  inspected  and  judged  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Prizes ;  and  the}'  have,  from  the  exp<»eU  situation  of  the  place,  not 
un&equently  luslained  considerable  iryury ;  while,  from  the  want  ofA  suffi- 
ciency of  light,  their  qualities  cannot  be  properly  ascertained. 

"  A  hall  or  large  room  would  be  entremely  useful  during  'the  quarterly 
meetings  of  March  and  December,  when  no  r^utar  eihibilion  can  take  place 
out  of  doors.  At  these  meetings,  the  Judges  are  unavoidably  confined  in 
small  apartments  while  considering  the  merits  of  the  competition  articles ;  and 
it  has  been  found  utterly  impossible  to  point  out  to  the  members  assembled 
in  the  Council  Room,  as  should  be  done,  the  prize  articles,  while  the  report 
of  the  Prize  Committee  is  submitted. 

"  It  may  also  be  stated,  that  very  great  anxiety  prevails  amongst  the  assem- 
bled practical  gardeners  forthwith  to  learn  who  are  the  successful  competitors  ; 
and  it  not  unfrequentty  happens  that  erroneous  inipressions  arise  from  mis- 
takes regarding'  the  awards  of  the  judges ;  and  these  are  never  properly 
cleared  up,  until  the  official  notice  from  the  secretary  is  received,  or  the 
report  be  published  in  the  newspapers.  This  would  be  avoided,  if  a  hall  could 
be  erected  where  gardeners  and  others  interested  would  be  present  while 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Prizes  is  read  to  the  Society.  All  would  thus 
obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  competition  and  as  to  the  successful 
candidates,  to  be  communicated  among  themselves,  and  to  their  employers. 
In  consequence  of  the  present  want  of  means  of  obtaining  Mtisfactory  in- 
formation, much  of  that  interest  which  such  competition  meetings  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  in  stimulating  ^deners  to  renewed  exertions  is  lost. 

"  The  probability  of  the  Society  being  enabled  hereafter  to  ofter  increased 
prizes  mahes  the  proposition  for  a  hall  still  more  urgent.  The  enlarged 
prizes  to  be  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  will  undoubtedly 
create  greater  anxiety  amongst  competitors  to  know  the  result  of  the  Prize 
Committee's  deliberations  before  they  leave  the  garden  ;  a  result  which  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  promulgated  as  speedily  as  practicable. 

"  At  present  the  largest  public  apartment  in  the  garden  is  the  Council-Hoom, 
which  IB  only  Hft.  by  16  fi.  Altnough  well  adapted  for  council  and  com- 
mittee meetings,  it  is  much  too  confined  for  general  meetings.  Indeed,  it  is 
well  known  that  many  members  absent  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the 
limited  accommodation  ;  and  practical  gardeners  are  wholly  excluded, 

"  Now  that  horticulture  in  all  its  branches  is  making  sucn  rapid  strides  all 
over  the  country,  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  that  this,  the  leading  horti- 
cultural society  in  Scotland,  should  extend  its  usefulness,  and  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  the  times. 

"  The  Hi^land  and  Agricultural  Society  has  commenced  a  new  era,  by 
holding  monthly  meetings  tor  the  reading  of  papers,  and  discussing  points  con- 
nected with  agriculture  ;  why  should  not  tnls  Society  follow  tlie  example, 
when  there  is  a  mass  of  useful  materials  easily  attainable?  For  some  time 
past,  it  has  been  strongly  urged  by  many  members  of  the  Society,  that  a  hor- 
ticultural periodical  should  be  set  on  foot.  Such  a  publication  would  certainly 
be  desirable ;  but  unless  some  method  were  adopted  for  having  it  supplied 
'h  useful  matter,  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  commence  it.     One  of  the 


chief  sources  for  such  a  supply  would  be  afforded  by  monthly  meetings,  at 
which  papers  could  he  read,  new  plants,  fruits,  and  vc^tablea  exhibited,  and 
notices  r^arding  ihdr  method  of  culture  brought  before  the  members;  easy 
admission  being  effiirded  to  all  practical  gardeners  by  means  of  visiters' 
tickets.  Horticultural  implements  and  designs  of  various  descriptions  might 
also  be  brought  forward.  At  such  meetings,  members  (ladies  and  gentlemen) 
should  have  free  admission  for  themselves  and  for  one  mend.  This  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  held  out  by  the  Society,  and  would  be  the 
means  of  indticing  many  to  bourne  members.   If  such  an  olgect  were  accom- 
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plisheJ,  the  Royal  Ciilednauu)  Horticultural  Society  trould  unqiiestionalilj 
attain  a  ■tatua  superior  to  what  it  now  boida,  and  be  the  mean*  orcoDfening 
inestiiaable  benefit  on  the  country.  At  such  meetinga,  useful  and  instructive 
leasons  might  occasionally  be  given  to  members  ;  for  instance,  the  variom 
methods  i^grafUrv.  inarching,  budding,  &c.,  might  be  explained  and  illutu 
trated  by  pnctic^opetBdona,  Besides,  gardeners  and  amateurs  could  there 
meet  familiar)]'  togetJier,  and  discuaa  different  matter*  of  interest,  which  might 
afterwards  be  committed  to  writing,  and  read  to  the  Society ;  and  thus  a 
friendly  intercourse  between  the   memberii  and  practical  gardener*  would  be 

frorooted,  a  measure  which  Dr.  Duncan,  the  father  and  founder  of  the  Society, 
ad  in  view  at  its  commencement. 

"  The  proposed  building  could  also  be  adrantageouily  used  u  an  exhibition 
room  for  select  plants  in  flower  from  the  hothouse*  in  the  garden,  and  for 
otfaera  sent  by  gardenen  and  amateurs  from  the  neigfabourbood,  at  various 
aeasoDS  of  tKe  year  ;  for  a  innseum  for  plant*,  modd-tools,  &c.,  connected 
with  horticulture;  for  exhibiting  in  glass  case*,  collection*  of  muned  fruit*. 
preMTTations  of  tropical  fruit*,  casts  of  fnuts,  Sec. ;  and  al*o  for  a  botanical 
and  horticultural  library,  where  the  periodical  and  other  work*  bekinging  to 
the  Society  might  be  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  Rkembera  and  others. 

"  It  is  icarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  nich  a  hall  would  be  of  great  goieral 
advantage  as  a  place  of  resort  for  member*  and  their  friend*  at  all  thne*, 
and  would  afford  convenient  shelter  on^  promenade  days,  in  case  of  bad 
weather  coming  on." — Dec,  9.  184J. 

3Xe  Hi^hlMd  and  AgrictJtnml  Society  of  Scotland,  ■*  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  have  lately  begun  to  hold  monthly  meeting*  for  reading  pt^ra 
and  for  verbal  discuaMon,  a  practice  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with 
the  best  remits. 

The  first  paper  read,  and  which  was  by  Hr.  Oliver,  Locbend,  was  on  the 
importance  to  agriculture  of  discovering  new  fertilising  substances.  He  com- 
menced by  stating  bit  conviction  that,  by  the  discovery  of  new  fertilising  sab- 
slADcet,  in  eonneiion  with  thorough  draining,  a  great  and  fm^  impulse 
might  be  given  to  agriculture  ;  and,  after  adverting  to  the  importattce  of  pro* 
viaing  on  increase  of  food  for  the  rapidly  increasing  peculation  of  this 
country,  he  stated  that  the  great  desideratum  for  effecting  this  object  was  the 
means  of  keeping  up  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  toil  under  a  continued 
system  of  culture,  by  restoring  to  it  more  food  for  plants  than  had  been 
carried  off*  by  their  production  ;  and  by  a  reference  to  Che  past  history  and 
progress  of  the  art,  showed  that  the  tatter  had  been  nearly  in  proportion  to 
our  means  of  supplying  the  food  of  |^nta.  In  illustration  of  this  view,  be 
contrasted  the  weight  M  material*  aflorded  for  manure,  under  the  old  system 
of  Buccesaive  white  crops,  with  those  obtained  after  the  introduction  of 
turuipi  and  other  green  crops,  which  he  (Bstinguished  by  the  name  of  manure* 
making  crops  ;  showing,  on  the  authority  of  writers  on  rural  aflaira  of  the 
period,  that  a  farm  of  100  acres,  under  the  former,  yielded  only  about  45  tonii 
of  straw,  while  under  the  system  which  followed  the  introduction  of  green 
crops,  it  yields  upwards  of  000  tons  of  straw,  bay,  and  turnip,  to  be  applied 
to  that  purpose:  thus  demonstrating,  that  to  this  circumstance,  more  than  all 
others,  the  progress  made  in  agriculture,  which  enables  us  to  supply  food  for 
our  present  population  of  nearly  80,000,000,  with  little  more  reliance  on  foreign 
countries  tlnn  at  the  former  period,  when  it  was  under  9,000,000,  is  mainly  to 
be  ascribed  tnthe  increased  means  of  fnmiahing  the  food  of  plants  to  the  soil. 

He  next  pointed  out  the  system  of  manngement  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  manure-making  cropa  oa  lands  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
degree*  of  fertility,  and  ciplained  by  what  changes  on  these  systenia,  with  the 
aid  of  new  and  additional  lertjiiaing  substances,  the  quantity  of  grain  produced 
mi^t  be  grestlv  increased,  as  well  as  a  large  addition  made  to  the  means  of  bt- 
tening  livestock.  It  appeared,  for  instance,  that  farms  situated  near  large  towwt, 
&om  which  an  abundance  of  manure  could  be  procured,  ahould  adopt  the  four-, 
course  shid,  which  allows  one  half  of  the  land  to  be  under  grain  crops  ; 
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wbereu'thoae  kt  greBterdtitaaces,  and  etpecially  of  inferior  Eoil,  must  fallow  a 
fire,  K  ail,  or  a  mtcd  course,  which  only  allowi  two  fifths,  two  sixths,  and 
two  leventba,  respectively,  to  be  under  corn  crops,  (hereby  limiting  the 
Bcaoant  of  food  derived  from  ferinaceous  substtuicea,  white  it  does  not  increase 
but  iliminish  the  metuis  of  Isttening  live  stock,  aa  compared  with  what  wonld 
be  afforded  under  the  change  conleaiplated  by  Mr.  Oliver.  This  wek  explained 
and  illustrated  by  details  which  we  cannot  enter  into. 

Mr.  Oliver  next  adverted  to  the  probalHJity  of  succeeding  in  the  discovery 
of  fertilising  substances,  by  referring  to  the  recent  progress  made  in  chemJMry 
and  v^etaUe  physiology  since  the  publication  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's 
Zjrciureii  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  recently  by  such  distinguished 
scientific  individuals  as  DeCandolle.  Hecaire,  Liebig,  Profesaor  Johnston,  and 
others  1  to  the  interett  also  beginning  to  be  felt  by  practical  agriculturists  in 
the  subject  ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  successful  results  obtained  by  thoae  who 
had  instituted  and  conducted  experiment*  with  new  specific  substiuicsa 
adapted  to  specific  crops.  The  results  of  several  were  stated;  but  our  limits 
prevent  us  entering  into  it  further  then  to  give  the  import  of  one  or  two  very 
shortly.  Id  adverting  to  the  experiments  on  amtnoniacal  water  and  other 
substances  by  Mr-  Bishop,  overseer  at  Methveo  Castle,  and  read  at  the  last 
tneeting,  it  appeared  that  an  application  of  ammoniocal  water,  which  cost 
about  1/.  15t.,  gave  an  increaae  of  S74  stones  of  hav  per  Scott-h  acre,  leaving 
a  profit  (if  taken  at  Sd  per  stonej  of  upwards  of  5i.  In  consequence  of 
BuggEstions  circulated  last  spring  by  Professor  Johnston  of  Durham,  to  whose 
intelligence  and  teal  Mr.  Oliver  adverted  in  strong  tenna,  eiperiaienta  were 
instituted  partly  in  En^tland  and  partly  in  Scotland. 

Near  AskeHall,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  sis 
bushels  of  common  salt,  which  cost  13f.,  gave  I  ton  of  additional  hay  per 
imperial  acrej  20  bushels  of  soot,  which  also  cost  I3f.,  gave  IScwt.,  or 
90  stones;   1 12  lb.  nitrate  of  soda,  which  cost  22«.,  gave  IScwt.,  or  60  stones. 

At  Erskine,  the  property  of  Lord  Blantyre,  near  Glasgow,  1201b.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  gave  one  ton  of  additional  hay  per  imperial  acre  ;  and  the  same 
weight  of  saltpetre  gave  IS}  cwt. ;  but  on  heavy  soils  the  effect  was  about 
one  half  only- 

Ilesutts  equally  &iourable  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Fleming  of  Barroehan,  on 
grass  and  aunoat  evety  other  description  of  farni  produce  ;  but  we  have  not 
space  to  follow  Mr.  Oliver  in  all  the  details  which  he  gove  of  these  expe- 
nments,  which  is  the  less  necessary  as  the  directors  were  reconunended,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  I<lnn{e,  Swanston,  to  publish  the  paper  in  their  7>uni- 
acfioni.  We  shall,  therefore,  only,  in  taking  leave  of  this  highly  interesting 
:_-  .u. ,.  -X  _  -:_-, : :.u  ^  mixture  of  the  sulphate 

*.  d. 

Sulphate  of  aoda,  75lb.,  dry,  at  lOi.  per  cwt.,  }      »  „ 

or  1501b.  in  crystals  at  ii.       ■     -  .  J      °  " 

Nitrate  of  coda,  T5lb.  at  2S«.  -  •      14  9 


The  return  for  this  SIj.  ^.  was  upwards  of  eight  tons  of  potatoes.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  are,  no  doubt,  too  limited  for  the  introduction  of 
general  principlea  ;  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Oliver,  that  tbey  hold  out  sufficient 
encouragement  for  further  enquiry  on  the  8ui)ject  of  specific  manure*. 

Sir  John  Robison  described  anew  form  of  roafiDB-Ule,  of  French  inventiop, 
which  appears  to  combine  several  advantages  over  those  used  in  this  country  ; 
bdng  lighter  than  Scotch  tile*,  in  the  proportion  of  6dlb.  per  square  yard  to 
1101b.  per  yard,  which  is  the  usual  weight.  The  joints  of  the  French  tiles 
fit  into  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  easily  made  al»olutely. 
wenther-tight,  and  so  as  to  afford  no  lodgement  for  water  to  be  blown  inwards 
by  the  wind,  or  to  be  affected  by  (twl.    The  general  as[>cct  of  roofs  formed 
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of  tbeoi  waa  described  u  being  ^reeabie.  Specimena  of  the  tilea  and  the 
model  of  a  cottage  rooled  with  them  were  exhibited,  and  have  t>eeu  lodged  Id 
the  muBeum.  As  in  aome  parts  of  the  country  the  appearance  and  coat  of 
tilei  affect  both  the  economy  and  beauty  of  our  cottages,  thU  new  contriTance 
appears  to  be  deaerving  of  attention  both  by  tile-makera  and  buiiden, 

[Of  these  tiles  which  are  as  beautiful  aa  they  are  economical,  engrayingt  will 
be  found  iu  the  Suppteta/mt  to  our  Bnctfdoptedia  of  Collage  ArcAUeeturt, 
and  we  hope  aoon  to  he  able  to  name  some  places  in  Englaod  where  they  are 
manufactured.] 

Sir  John  Robison  described  a  box-bedatead  suited  to  cottages,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Chtirles  Wilson,  Kelso  j  the  peculiarities  of  which  consist  in  having 
openings  vhich  can  be  made  at  pleasure  in  the  top,  bach,  and  one  end, 
whereby  not  only  a  perfect  ventilation  can  be  effected  tlirough  it  iu  case  of 
sickness,  but  eaty  acceM  afforded  for  the  medical  man  to  his  padent.  By  a 
contrivance  for  advancing  the  rod  from  the  front  of  the  bed,  a  screened  space 
is  obtained,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  dressing-room.  If  the  box  form 
of  bed  is  to  be  retuned  in  cottages  at  all,  the  arrangemeDt  of  the  curtain  is 
worthy  of  seneral  adoption.  (Scetman,  Jan.  IS.  IMS.)  [This,  also,  will  be 
flgured  in  the  SuppleiMnt  referred  to.] 


Art.  IV.  lUtnupective  Crilicum. 

E»»ATUM.—1n  the  Vol.  for  IMl,  p.  603.,  line  14.  from  the  top, for  "Blue  Clay 
from  a  tilled  field,"  read  "  Blue  clay  from  a  tile-field." 

Mode  of  pretermit  Seedi/or  a  Ntanbn-  of  Yeari.  (p.  47.)  — Since  I  sent  the 
paragraph  (p.  47.),  respecting  the  preservation  of  seeds  for  experiments  on 
their  vitality,  there  h[u  been  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  London  to  con- 
sider the  tame  (on  Friday  last,  Dec.  lOth),  when  it  was  resolved  that  the 
seeds  should  be  Lept  b  jars  made  of  coarse  pottery,  and  with  one  aperture ; 
not  in  a  mass,  as  indicated  in  that  paragraph,  but  in  papers,  each  paper  to 
contain  only  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed,  mixed  with  a  jiroportion  of  dried 
sand,  ibr  one  experiment:  they  are  then  to  be  placed,one  species  in  ajar,  and 
covoed  to  the  depth  of  1  in.  with  dried  sand;  the  mouths  of  the  jars  being 
covered  with  strong  P^""  dipped  in  corroxive  sublimate.  Other  modes  are 
to  be  tried,  but  this  is  to  be  the  most  general  one.  —  FT.  H,  Baxter.  Botanic 
Oardent,  Or/brd,  Dec.  6.  1641. 


Art.  V.     Queriet  and  Anmeri. 


Tmk  Weather  of  1841.  —  Now  that  we  have  left  1841  behind  us,  will  your 
correspondent  N.  condescend  to  inform  me,  from  his  own  observation,  what 
has  been  the  average  temperature  of  every  day  during  the  past  year  f  — 
y.  M.  T.    Folktlone,  Jan.  1848. 


Art.  VI.  Obituary. 

DlSD,  Jan.  10.,  Ayimer  Bourte  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  O.8.,  &c.,  formany 
years  Vice-President  of  the  Linnean  Society  ;  and  universidly  respected  by 
DotaoiatN  for  the  kindness  and  liberality  with  which  he  aUoweo  the  use  of  his 
valuable  lUirary  and  extensive  herbarium.  Hr.  Lambert  is  also  advantage- 
ously known  to  the  botanical  world  by  his  ^lendid  work  on  the  Gemu 
Punw,  which  douhdess  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  very  general  taste 
tor  planting  piDotuins. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  RecoUectiont  of  a  Gardening  Tour  in  the  North  of  England 
and  Part  of  Scotland,  madejrom  June  22.  to  September  SO.  1841. 
By  the  Conductor. 

iCotitimted_^om  p-Afi.) 

Gjbscubs,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Bart.  ~  Ifnagine  a  broad 
extensive  basin  of  park  scenery,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  irre- 
gular banks  finely  wooded)  and  the  two  ends  lost  by  the  bonka 
apparently  closing  on  a  noble  river  with  a  rocky  bottom  and 
sides.  Such  is  the  idea  that  we  Tormed  of  Garscube,  when  first 
we  emereed  from  the  fine  old  wood  which  covers  an  approach 
conducted  down  one  of  the  steep  banks.  The  effect  is  strik- 
ing, from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  entered  from  the  public  road.  In  most  places  the  entrance 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  road,  and  the  approach  road  within 
proceeds  on  a  level  surface,  and  for  some  distance,  at  least,  in  a 
line  deviating  very  little  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  public  road  ; 
but  here  tlie  entrance  is  oblique  to  the  public  road,  and  turns 
close  to  the  right,  the  surface  rapidly  descending  through  an 
umbrageous  and  scattered  wood,  with  beautiful  glades  of  turf, 
which  at  once  gives  rise  to  a  train  of  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  so 
remarkable  a  deviation  from  the  normal  arrangement  in  such 
matters.  After  turning  to  the  right,  and  while  the  imagination 
is  still  at  work,  we  are  whirled  down  for  a  considerable  distance, 
till,  at  the  base  of  the  slope,  we  emerge  into  a  beautifully  undu- 
lated park,  containing  a  splendid  river,  close  to  which  we  see 
the  house,  in  the  domestic  Gothic  style  of  Mr.  Bums.  Having 
crossed  a  handsome  and  well  placed  bridge,  we  arrive  at  the 
porch,  and  soon  enter  the  house  by  one  step  ;  but  it  struck  us  at 
the  time  that  three  steps  would  have  given  more  dignity  to  the 
views  from  the  apartments  within,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  a  greater 
degree  of  security  from  damp  to  the  stranger  entering  from  with- 
out. The  apartments  seemed  well  arranged;  and  the  conservatory 
8d  Ser.— 1842.  III.  l 
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had  a  noble  effect,  from  the  splendid  irreKulsrity  of  the  n 

of  leaves  and  flowers  which  over-arched  tne  paths,  and  clothed 
the  back  wall  with  a  surface  of  vegetation,  from  which  many 
branches  protruded.  It  will  require  some  management  to  pre- 
serve this  character  of  luxuriance,  and  prevent  tne  plants  from 
choking  one  another  and  eetting  naked  below.  Cutting  down 
will  not  always  do,  unless  tne  plants  happen  to  be  of  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  hardiness  and  vigour  of  growth,  and  grow  and 
thrive  in  the  same  kind  of  soil.  The  cutting  down  and  the  cut- 
ting in  systems,  are  generally  the  most  economical,  and  may,  at 
all  evente,  be  pursued  for  a  few  years ;  but  ultimately  the  entire 
mass  of  soil,  and  all  the  planl^  will  require  to  be  renewed.  We 
could  refer  to  many  conservatories  in  England,  where,  from  al- 
lowing every  plant  to  assume  its  native  vigour,  and  occupy  what- 
ever Bulk  it  can  in  the  house,  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass 
comes  at  last  to  be  covered  with,  perhaps,  a  passiflora,  anaone 
or  two  acacias :  and  this  takes  place  so  gradually,  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  conservatories  are  often  not  aware  of  the  result; 
just  as  in  some  pleasure-grounds  a  few  strong  shrubs  are  allowed 
to  take  the  lead,  and  choke  all  the  resL  We  have  generally  found 
that  the  best  kept  conservatories  are  those  where  the  master  or 
mistress  is  without  the  cares  of  a  family.  A  good  banning  is 
made  at  first  when  the  party  is  perhaps  newly  married,  but  with 
the  increase  of  children  there  is  a  necessity  for  greater  economy, 
and  the  conservatory  is  one  of  the  first  gardening  scenes  con- 
nected with  the  house  that  is  neglected,  or  on  which  no  expense 
for  new  plants  and  soil  is  bestowed.  This  is  far  from  being  the 
case  at  Garscube ;  but  we  make  this  and  similar  remarks  as  being 
the  only  means  of  giving  any  value  to  this  notice,  since,  being  at 
the  time  in  had  heallh,  and  having  taken  no  memorandums,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  give  accurate  descriptions.  Neither  will  it  be 
supposed,  we  hope,  that  we  intend  to  recommend  a  rigid  and 
formal  system  of  pruning  and  training  in  conservatories,  like 
what  we  should  wish  to  see  in  a  peach- house  or  a  vinery.  Our 
beau-ideal  of  whatoughtto  be  isthis.  Every  plant  planted  in  the 
bed  of  soil  taking  its  natural  shape,  and  only  gently  cut  in  when 
it  began  to  interfere  with  the  others,  or  to  occupy  a  greater  ho- 
rizontal space  at  the  top  than  it  does  at  its  base,  because  this 
would  deprive  the  sides  of  the  plant  of  sufficient  vertical  light. 
71ie  climbers  trained  up  the  rafters ;  and  the  evergreens  such  as 
camelHas.andotherwinter-floweringplants  such  as  acacias, trained 
a({ainst  the  back  wall.  The  former  we  would  allow  to  iiang  down 
in  festoons,  and  the  latter  we  would  at  first  train  in  till  they 
covered  the  wall,  and  afterwards  allow  the  laterals  produced  by 
the  secondary  branches  to  protrude  themselves  in  a  natural 
manner,  as  they  do  in  the  conservatory  at  Redleaf,  and  at 
various   other  places.     This   picture   relers    to   conservatories 
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where  all  the  planu  are  srawn  in  the  &ee  soil  Where  only 
the  climbers  are  grown  in  the  free  soil,  and  all  the  other  plants 
in  pots  or  boxes,  as  at  Aahridge  and  Bromley  Hill,  we  would 
endeavour,  unless  it  could  not  be  done  without  offering  great 
violence  to  the  plant,  to  give  each  individual  plant  a  regular 
fbrtn. 

The  terrace  garden,  between  the  house  and  the  river,  is  the 
only  part  of  design  connected  with  Garscube  House  that  ap> 
pearra  to  us  open  to  objections.  The  space  is  too  small,  and 
what  makes  it  appear  ridiculoua  is,  that  a  broad  gravel  walk 
carried  from  the  steps  of  the  upper  terrace  terminates  abruptly 
at  the  river  in  a  triangular  point;  that  u  to  say,  the  walk  la 
some  feet  longer  on  one  of  its  sides  than  on  the  other.  It 
bas  no  artificial  termination,  and  a  stranger  is  puzsled  to  know 
what  it  can  possibly  mean.  The  truth  is,  that  when  a  house  is 
set  down  on  the  margin  of  a  river,  it  ought  either  to  be  placed 
close  to  it,  as  Culzean  Castle  is  placed  close  to  the  sea*  or  placed 
at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  aSbrd  room  for  a  system  of 
terraces  which  shall  not  give  an  idea  of  incompleteness  ; 
technically  speaking,  the  main  walk  here  is  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. In  the  case  of  Garscube,  the  outer  wall  of  a  terrace 
might  have  been  founded  on  the  rock  which  forms  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  this  would  have  given  a  degree  of  grandeur, 
originality,  and  dignity  to  the  situation  of  the  bouse,  which  would 
have  corresponded  admirably  with  the  house  itself  from  its 
architecture,  and  the  romantic  character  of  the  sloping  declivities 
which  form  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 

From  the  house  we  proceeded  to  the  &rm-yard  and  the 
kitchen-garden.     The  former  exhibits  a  very  ample  and  com- 

Elete  arrangement.  Sir  Archibald  being  a  great  agriculturist,  and 
Bving,  by  the  frequent-drain  system  and  subsoil-ploughing, 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  lands  not  before  worth  more 
than  a  shilling  or  two  per  acre.  The  substantial  manner  in 
which  the  stable  and  farm-offices  are  built,  and  the  order  and 
regularity  which  appeared  to  reign  through  them,  gave  us  the 
highest  satisfaction. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  large,  and  surrounded  by  substantial 
briek  walls ;  but,  like  almost  alt  the  Scotch  gardens,  even  the 
magnificent  one  lately  formed  for  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  at 
Dalkeith,  there  is  a  want  of  architectural  design,  which,  in  a 
grand  pla(»  like  Garscube,  where  every  thing  else  is  archi- 
tectural, is  to  us  a  great  defect.  The  doors  and  gateways  are 
mere  holes  in  the  walls,  without  architraves  or  architectural 
piers  to  give  consequence  to  them ;  and  where  so  much  archi- 
tectural design  is  very  pr<^erly  shown  on  the  offices,  we  know 
no  reason  why  a  proportionate  care  should  not  be  exhibited  in 
the  details  of  the  walls  and  buildings  of  the  kitchen-garden. 
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llie  garden  is  cultivated  in  the  Scotch  manner,  with  Sowers 
in  the  borders  to  the  walks,  and  crops  on  the  wall  borders ; 
two  thitiffs  ruinous  to  all  expectations  of  abundant  crops  of 
fruit.  Whenever  we  have  represented  this  practice  as  no  longer 
followed  in  the  best  gardens  in  England,  and  in  many  in  Scot- 
land, the  question  has  been  put  to  us.  How  shall  we  get  our 
early  crops  of  peas,  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  &c.  ?  The  usual 
answer  which  we  make  to  this  question  is  that  supplied  by  Mr. 
Errington,  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  experienced  practical 
gardeners  in  England,  viz.  that  there  is  not  an  early  crop  of 
vegetables  which  could  not  be  obtained  within  one  week  of 
those  on  a  wall  border,  by  making  in  the  compartments  artificial 
slopes  to  the  south, and  by  careful  protection.  (See  our  volume  for 
1896,p.I29.)  Webelieve,  however,  that  the  modeofcroppingat 
Garscube  and  many  other  places  is  followed,  because,  being  vaat 
of  the  country  generally,  if  another  mode  were  to  be  adopted, 
and  a  failure  U>  be  the  result,  the  gardener  would  probably  lose 
bis  situation.  The  masters  and  mistresses,  therefore,  must  be 
enlightened  on  this  subject,  before  much  can  be  expected  from 
their  gardeners.  We  should  like  much  to  stimulate  masters  to 
enquiries  of  this  kind. 

We  could  wish  that  some  dozen  or  two  of  Scotch  gardeners, 
who  manage  gardens  that  have  been  made  and  planted  within 
seven  or  ten  years,  would  send  us  the  statistics  of  their  wall- 
firuit,  and  the  surface  of  walling  which  is  or  ought  to  be  covered 
with  trees.  We  care  little  for  the  produce  of  one  wall  or  of  one 
tree.  What  we  want  is,  the  number  of  square  feet  of  walling 
with  a  south  aspect,  and  the  kinds  of  trees  that  have  been  planted 
against  it ;  the  number  of  square  feet  covered  by  these  trees, 
and  the  number  of  fruit  which  has  been  produced  by  them  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  The  same  of  all  the  other  aspects. 
What  a  difFerence  would  be  found  between  the  produce  of  such 
gardens  as  Erskine  House,  Kilkeran,  Airthrie  House,  and  a 
dozen  others  that  we  could  name,  and  walled  gardens  in  general  I 
not  so  much  from  ignorance  or  want  of  industry  on  the  part  of 
the  gardener,  but  merely  from  a  want  of  courage  to  depart  from 
the  customary  system.  In  the  days  of  London  and  Wise,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  middle  of  the  lost  centuiy,  it  was  customary 
for  gentlemen  who  had  first-rate  kitchen-garclens,  to  have  them 
visited  and  reported  on  once  a  year,  by  the  royal  gardener  of 
the  time,  or  by  some  other  eminent  practical  horticulturisL  We 
have  oflen  thought,  and  more  than  once  expressed  our  opinion 
in  this  Magazine,  that  the  revival  of  such  a  practice  might  do 
good.  At  all  events,  it  would  justify  gardeners  in  deviating  Irom 
the  usual  routine.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  by  no  means 
have  gardeners  so  far  interfered  with  as  to  render  them  mers 
machines,  and  lessen  too  much  their  responsibility. 
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We  departed  by  another  and  most  delightful  approach  through 
an  iiTegulnr  grove  of  oaks,  elms,  pines,  firs,  cedars,  Fortu^l 
laarels,  and  hollies.  This  approach,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect, 
was  on  a  comparatively  level  surface,  constituting  the  top  of  a 
bank,  which  formed  one  of  the  boundaries  of  what  doubtless 
was  at  one  time  a  broad  lake,  with  a  river  running  through  it, 
but  which  is  now  low  irregular  ground  with  eminences  which  at 
one  time  had  been  islands.  The  place  was  moderately  well  kept, 
particularly  the  kitchen -garden,  and  though  it  rained  the  whole 
time  tliat  we  were  viewing  it,  we  left  it  very  much  delighted. 

Glasgow  Neto  Botanic  Garden. — We  returned  by  the  New 
Botanic  Garden,  and  walked  round  it  with  Mr.  Murray.  When 
finished,  it  will  combine  a  pleasure-ground  with  a  scientific 
garden.  The  situation  of  the  hothouses,  and  of  the  curator's 
house,  is  commanding ;  and  between  the  terraces  on  which  the 
hothouses  stand  and  the  main  entrance,  on  a  lower  level,  there 
will  be  at  the  bottom  a  large  basin  and  fountain,  and,  next,  a 
series  of  horizontal  terraces,  with  steps,  forming  part  of  a  broad 
walk  up  the  middle,  somewhat  in  the  manner  oftbe  terraces  and 
central  straight  walk  at  Sans  Souci,  but  with  this  difierence, 
that  instead  of  training  fruit  trees  on  the  low  terrace  walls,  they 
will  be  devoted  to  half-hardy  things.  Perhaps  we  are  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  this  is  the  plan.  At  all  events,  the  work  of 
forming  the  garden  seemed  going  on  with  spirit, 

G&i^oiD.^Th  rough  the  kindaess  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  we  drove  to  the  difierent  public  buildings  and 
squares,  and  though  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  way  of  de- 
tail, we  cannot  help  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  many 
handsome  street  elevations,  executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  his  sons ;  and  more  particularly  the  new  Banking 
House  and  the  new  Club  House.  We  cannot  leave  Glasgow 
without  mentioning  the  Elagle  Inn,  and  its  most  obliging  land-' 
lord,  Mr.  Fraser;  for  his  accommodations  and  attention  we 
found  to  be  far  beyond  what  are  usually  met  with  at  such  places. 
We  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  difference,  when,  about  a 
month  afterwards,  we  were  obliged  to  pass  through  Glasgow,  and 
stop  Bt  (he  Black  Bull. 

TTie  Climate. — We  have  complained  much  of  the  rain,  which 
we  can  truly  say  fell  more  or  less  every  day  during  the  month 
that  we  were  at  Crosslee  Cottage,  and  the  two  or  three  days  that 
we  remained  in  Glasgow ;  but  it  appears  from  the  following  com- 
munication, received  from  a  gentleman  on  whom  we  can  depend, 
that  the  climate  is  by  no  means  so  moist  as  is  commonly  thought. 

"  You  say  that  the  '  trees,  &c.,  are  rarely  seen  in  a  thriving 
state,'  which  you  attribute  to  some  other  cause  than  the  lodge- 
ment <  of  the  earthy  part  of  the  smoke  on  the  leaves,'  because, 
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ftc.,  and  here  you  cannot  resist  the  old  antwer  to  the  question, 
Does  it  always  rain  ?  '  No,  it  sometimes  snaws  (snows).'  Now,  in 
1841,  we  had  143  fair  days,  66  cloudy,  il  stormy,  76  rainy,  41 
showery,  and  lifsnowy.  But,  inaa  far  as  the  fuliginous  particles  are 
concerned  in  not  injuring  the  trees,  you  are  quite  correct,  even 
without  their  being  washed  off,  thus  evidencing  in  some  degree 
their  innocuous  quality;  because  upon  the  south|side  of  the  river 
even  the  Pinus  sylvestris  thrives  aaiidst  a  perfect  Pandemonium 
of  smoke,  arising  from  the  coal  and  iron-works  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood:  but  there  exist  no  chemical  factories  on  the  south, 
unlike  in  that  respect  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde,  where  these 
exist  in  ereat  number;  the  acidulous  emanations  from  which, 
even  at  the  distance  you  mention,  wither  up  the  leaves  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours ;  thus,  during  summer,  the  leaves  of  the 
common  lilac,  in  ^iit  of  my  house,  fell  off  and  were  renewed 
two  or  three  times,  or,  in  other  words,  as  often  as  the  wind 
blew  from  that  quarter;  eventually  the  twigs  became  dried  up, 
then  the  branches,  and  finally  the  trunk  itself. 

"  Whilst  on  this  subject,  1  may  mention  a  fact  which  I  cannot 
sufficiently  explain  upon  physiological  principles,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  gratified  in  your  continuation  in  March  next,  viz.  that 
those  plants  and  trees  whose  habitat  is  either  alpine  or  maritime, 
such  as  the  thrift.  Armaria,  the  saxifrages,  particularly  the 
S.  unibr^sa  (London  pride),  the  birch,  &c.,  flourish  most  lux- 
uriantly even  in  the  midst  of  those  chemical  emanations. — S. 
JfaM.27.  1842." 

Probably  the  leaves  of  alpine  plants  may  have  fewer  stomata 
than  those  of  plants  which  grow  on  plains,  and  hence  may  be 
less  affected  by  changes  of  air  than  those  which  have  numerous 
stomnta.  They  may  thus  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  salt,  and  also  in  one  impregnated  with  soot.  This,  how- 
ever, is  mere  conjectura. 


AaT.  II.     A  Detcriplion  of  the  Garden  and  Collection  of  Plants  of 
Baron  Hiigel,  at  HietzinB,  near  Vienna.     By  M.  Maxihiliam 
Peintmer,    Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Horticultural  Society. 
(Traniloted  from  ibe  Garten  Zeitung,  August  8Ut,  18*1.) 

Thb  zeal  which  the  celebrated  traveller  and  botaniit.  Baron  Karl  tchi  Hiigel, 
has  shown  for  leveral  yean  pa»t  in  incresiing  his  collection  of  plants,  is  truly 
astODithing.  He  spared  no  expense  m  obtaining  wbaEever  wu  new,  both 
mar  and  at  a  distance,  to  enrich  his  garden,  and  obtain  a  complete  collection. 
His  efforts  are  now  crowned  with  success,  as  he  posseases  at  preseat  one  of 
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the  laiveat  ooUectioot  of  pUnta  on  the  Continent  i  one  whicl].  in  number 
and  rahie,  dm;  vie  with  the  coltectioni  of  an;  country. 

While  the  plants  in  the  garden  continued  to  increase,  greeDhouftea  also 
■prang  up  from  the  design*  of  the  baroii,  most  tastefully  arranged  and  ez- 
tremdj  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  in  indeed  a  iDO«t  delightful  treat  for 
tlie  lover*  of  plants  and  flowers  U>  behold  this  beaubfui  c<^lection.  When 
nature  it  sunk  in  the  sleep  of  winter  in  the  open  air,  here  the  camdla,  axalaa, 
acacia,  most  of  the  PapilioniceiE,  aud  many  other  fsmilies  of  plants,  appear  in 
their  richest  garb.  This  garden  a  not  only  interesting  when  the  severe  cold 
limits  our  visit  to  the  greenhouse;  it  is  even  much  more  so  to  the  botanist 
and  amateur  during  spring  and  the  summer  months.  Imposing  aroupt  of 
beautiful  jdants,  uileodid  collections  of  different  families  in  bewildenng  variety 
of  colour,  and  all  so  tastefully  anmnged  that  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
knowledge  and  taste  of  the  proprietor. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  nch  collection  I  must  refer  to  the  systematic 
catalogue  published  in  1840,  and  shell  here  conliBe  my  remarks  to  plants  U 
preaeot  in  flower,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  their  beagty,  rarity,  or  size. 

The  view,  imniediately  on  entering  the  garden,  is  one  vtry  rarely  seen,  and 
displays  knowledge,  caste,  and  propriety,  often  looked  for  elsewhere  in  vain, 
I  particutariy  allude  to  the  beautiful  terrace  in  front  of  the  living-roons, 
where  die  piUars,  surrounded  by  chmbing  plants,  seem  campoMd  of  masse*  of 
flowers ;  where  in  the  beds  of  flowers  between  the  pedestaM,  revel,  in  all  the 
richness  of  colouring,  Allium  longifl^nim,  (Tladiofus  prittaclnus  and  flori- 
bfindus,  TigridiB  Par^u  Juis.  (Terribii  L.),  Perrina  unduUta,  and  nu- 
merous petunias ;  and  where  the  wire  plant-boxes  are  overgrown  with  diSbrent 
s  of  Lithyrus,  with  a  pgantic  specimen  of  Flicfasw  fulgons  and  Lt^re- 
I  cocdnes  la  the  centre,  by  the  sides  of  which  are  rare  spedmens  of 
SciSttia  trapezdldes  and  dent^la,  and  new  species  of  ^c^ia  and  Gnidia.  The 
terrace  floor  is  tessellated,  and  on  it  are  judiciously  distributed  stages  covered 
with  beautiful  lowering  plants.  Single  |dants,  remarkable  for  th«r  variety 
or  beauty,  stand  alone  on  the  terrace  before  Uie  pillars  g  and  among  these 
some  Proteoctfz  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  and  a  Burcfafllia  cap^nsis, 
ID  h.  high,  and  covered  with  innumen^le  flowers.  Along  the  terrace  stand 
lai^  plants,  such  as  aloes  and  ilidrmium  t^ai,  in  beautiful  vaaea,  dtferent  spe- 
cies of  H)(E^nii,  large  cordylines,£1ianiKVop«  hi)milis(v«r.  exc£lM),Kndbox8S 
of  painted  china,  conaiBting  of  square  pieces  put  together,  and  filled  with 
petunias  and  verbenas,  thus  even  increasing  the  richness  of  the  Sowers  in 
a  manner  peculiariy  beautiful.  From  the  splendid  and  most  tssteAdly  fitted  up 
apartments  of  tlie  [woprietor,  which  recall  the  time  when  he  lived  among  the 
princes  of  India,  a  view  b  c^tained  of  great  part  of  the  prden,  and  the  eye 
gets  a  glimpse  of  the  romantic  village  of  Upper  St.  Beit  near  St.  Bdter's  Be^, 
with  the  beautiltil  scenery  in  the  distance.  T%e  real  Chinese  furniture  on  the 
terrace,  the  flogs  hung  out  above  it,  consisting  of  a  white  middle  and  red 
border,  and  the  circular  lamps  brougjit  by  the  baron  £-om  China,  hanging 
between  the  pillars,  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  an  Oriental  dwelling. 

On  the  terrace  before  the  sitting-room  of  the  proprietor  scaads  a  colossal 
group  of  plants,  conusliag  chiefly  of  the  families  Frote^MW,  WmdsR,  J/^r- 
ticcK,  and  several  othen.  Near  this  group  is  situated  a  groveJike  collection 
of  Conifers.  The  connoisseur  will  here  find  beeutifiil  spednKus  of  Arauc&rift 
brasiti^nsis,  IB  fi  high,  Cuoninghiunia  exc^lsaond  imbncjitai  /*)nus  altissima 
Horl,,  Bankaidna  Lamb.,  OerarduiHa  Wall.,  halep^nsiB  Ait.  (maritima  LaaA.), 
Lambertiana  Dougl.,  Coulteri  D.  Don  (macrocarpaijnuff.J,  montlcola  Dou^l.  ; 
.4%ies  eeplMl6niea  iMud.  (A.  Luscombedna  Hort.,  faxif^tia  Horl.\  MenxiMJ 
Dou^.,  Smithima  Wall.  {Morinda  Hort.) ;  Pfcea  Webbiono  Wall.  (Piuae  spec- 
tAbilis  Lamb.) ;  Cedrus  Deodara  Roxb.,  and  Deodbra  var.  pendulo,  intermidia, 
Podocirpus  longifaiius  Hort.,  latifolius  WaU,.  niiafa  Loud.  (Ztxiia  nucifera 
£.);  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Cimninghamia  sin^sis  Riek.  (B^is  jaculi- 
SAm  SaStb.).  also  the  rare  Damauira  austr^  and  orientUia  Larnb.  (A'gathis 
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SalM.),  Dacr^diuin  eUtum  WalL  (./unlperus  Roxh.),  and  many  othen  of  the 
most  beautiful  kinds  of  Coolfene  ;  while  diflcrent  spedes  of  (^llitria  and  C»- 
subtIdb  iCand  in  the  centre  of  the  group  on  a  small  stage  of  oraamental  iron- 
work,  down  the  sides  of  which  small  varieties  of  planta  ore  seen  gracefully 
bending.  The  chenn  of  the  whole  picture  is  enhanced  by  the  splendour  of 
Calaipa  nping^iXa  Sou  (Bigiwnia  (M61pa  L.>  in  full  flower,  and  by  the 
delightfuTpertuiae  of  the  blouoms  of  the  shady  lime  tree,  which  lend*  its 
peculiar  charm  to  the  atmosphere. 

A  complete  collection  of  Indian  variedes  of  rhododendrons  is  situated  on 
the  further  side  of  this  group,  and  the  whole  is  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
luxuriance.  More  to  the  right  are  seen  the  most  beautiful  erythrinaa,  near 
which  are  groups  of  AzUea  pdntica  and  Ptednia  Maiian  Sw.  (many  q>ecie«) 
in  splendid  flower. 

The  more  the  beholder  advances,  the  more  he  &ndes  himsdf  transported  to 
Japan,  as  a  forest  of  cameHiaa  in  which  gigantic  specimens  stand  ihat  once 
ornainent«d  the  gardens  of  Saxony,  and  the  largest  of  which  is  88  ft.  hi^, 
affords  abundant  shade.  The  many  hundred  lofty  stems  of  camellias,  mixed 
with  those  of  a  tower  growth,  astonish  the  connoisseur,  and  especially  when 
he  is  informed  that  this  collection  consists  of  more  than  1000  varieties. 

On  the  lawn  on  the  right  stand  beautiful  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
hare  attained  a  tolerable  height  i  and  of  these  I  need  only  mention  Diosp4'- 
roi  Utus,  Virgflia  littea  1  Magnolia  acuminata,  (rip^t^a,  Soalangeana;  Arifia 
spindsa,  jB&ula  lacinUta  var.  p^dula,  i'lkgus  sylv&tica  var.  purpiirea,  Ainba 
jBp6nica,  and  several  species  of  Mobdnia.  A  ^oup  of  Cl^od^ndrum  fldr.  rilb. 
sfmpt.,  in  the  parterre,  is  worthy  also  of  particular  consideration. 

You  now  enter  the  houses,  and  come  first  to  the  division  filled  with  C&:ti. 
The  collection  is  rich,  and  part  of  it  was  purchased  some  years  ago  at 
Dresden  by  the  baron,  where  it  was  under  the  care  of  the  court  gardener, 
M.  Terseheck,  and  was  universally  adcaired.  The  next  companrnent  contains 
hothouse  plants  remarkable  for  their  outward  hsbit,  their  >iie,  and  beauty,  such 
as  Panddnia  humilis,  Dracs^  Dr&co,  i^unis  dnnamckmum,  and  some  species 
of  TilUndsia,  &c.  The  other  division  of  this  house  is  separated  into  two  beds, 
in  which  the  specimens  are  planted  j  these  are  mostly  of  the  bmities  of  Mimosa 
and  Papilionikces:.     I  nuui  not  omit  to  mention  the  beautiful  specimens  of 


nninehikinia  Hook.,  Juauiara,  decAra,  homom&tla,  po[ym6rphsi, 
oDovata,  pentadenia,  pub^sceni,  and  vcaElta,  which  are  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  house,  and  form  an  avenue  of  overhanging  trees;  also,  Gompholobium 


polym6rphum  elUum,  Oxylobium  elKpticum,  lndig6ferB  austrUis,  Corrm'a 
specidsa,  i'ol^gsla  attenuatu,  Eriostemon  cuspiddtus  and  iuxifdlius,  Lis. 
siiDtbe  afcpida,  Con6stylis  yijncea,  &c.,  which  stand  in  a  bed  like  a  thick 
forest ;  among  whieh  are  seen  Kennddya  rubicunda  and  longeracem^sa,  beau- 


ants  amons  them,  particularly  many  Proteaceie ;  and  a  plant  of 
a  is  18  fi.  nigh,  wtiich,  uafbrtunately,  must  be  taken  out,  as  it 
bed  the  heignt  of  the  house.     All  lovers  of  plants  must  wish 


■e  also  other  plan 
QrevfUea  robtista  is 

has  already  reached  tl  „  ,   .  

that  this  somewhat  dangerous  operation  may  be  carefutty  performed.  In  the 
front  part  of  the  firet  bed  in  this  division,  dose  by  the  lights,  are  two  Pro- 
\edceie  planted  in  the  ground,  and  in  front  of  the  other  bed  there  are  sinall 
plants  in  the  open  ground.  The  whole  house  is  divided  by  a  passage  up  the 
middle,  the  supports  of  which  are  decorated  with  twining  plants,  and  the  two 
side  nassages  have  wire  arches  over  them,  covered  with  kennedyas  and  climb* 
ingplantt. 

Vrom  this  house  you  ei 
aloon.     The  floor. 
CNling  and  walls  in  the  Indian  style,  and  the  looking-glasses,  drapery,  a 
furniture  are  of  the  very  newest  taste. 

Acljoioing  to  this  s^oon  is   a   conservatory,  in  which   are   camellias   of 
all  the  varieties  planted  in  the  soil.     Behind  them  are  Camellia  jap6nica  fl. 
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Ubo  pliao,  memonifldn,  altfanifldm,  rdaeo^lena,  SaUngva,  Qastdni,  Ac, 
growD  ai  eapaliera,  which  have  already  covered  the  whole  titU.  A  narrow 
pMb  Kpsratca  thit  from  b«di  filled  with  high  camellias  and  Indian  ataleaa. 
Among  the  caindliaa,  the  one  moA  worth;  of  notice  is  C.  reticulata,  14<ft. 
high,  with  a  bead  Aft.  in  circumference.  Near  the  front  lighta,  aepatited  by 
the  principal  paaaage,  are  small  bedi,  likewiie  filled  with  camelliaa  planted  in 
the  wnl  i  and  bjp  the  rides  of  the  pillars,  which  extend  to  the  back  part  of  the 
houK.  are  the  most  beautiful  acacias. 

You  then  pass  under  arches  formed  of  wire,  on  which  kennedyas  and  other 
climtnnB  plants  grow,  also  Di6clea  gl^ cinoldes,  which  bad  already  unfolded  its 
spleniUd  deep  red  flowers,  mixed  with  camellias  and  acacia*  fiwtened  to  the 
wire  1  and  on  descending  a  few  steps  you  enter  a  small  house  in  which  the 
baron  has  wisely  placed  the  whole  collection  of  plants  in  small  ^peciinenm  so 
that  not  one  may  escape  notice,  and  so  be  pecnaps  entirely  lost,  a  frequent 
occurrence  in  huge  assemblages.  This  collection  resembles  a  living  index. 

You  next  enter  another  house,  constructed  exactly  like  the  preceding,  in 
which  small  plants  are  most  tastefully  grouped  among  tu(a  j  and  as  you 
passed  through  an  omamental  arch,  and  descended  a  few  st«>s  to  this  house, 
in  like  nanner  you  now  ascend  a  few  steps  to  the  camellWbouse  already 
descrdiad,  to  which  ai^oins  a  long  row  oT  houses  intended  t~ 


another  season  of  the  year  those  plants  at  present  grouped  in  the  open  air. 
On  the  left  is  the  orchideous  nouse,  in  which  is  a  collection  of^S3  gene 
arly  200  species,  most  of  them  grown  on  the  trunka  of  trees,  or  plant 


w  little  baskets,  from  which  they  hang  down.  As  this  was  only  used  as  an 
orcfaideous  bouse  last  year,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  rich  in  flowers. 
Some  very  fine  forma  and  cokmn  b^n  to  unfold.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tMNied:  Catasdtum  liiridum,  bicomiltum,  tricolor;  Epid^ndrum  ciustfdliam, 
Onddiom  Baboi  Cycn6ches  Ixiddig^  CaUnthe  fuscita,  Acropira  Lod- 
digMi,  and  mhny  other  species ;  some  dendrobiums,  mazillarias,  oncidiumiL 
&c.  .Vepinthea  distillatdrie  also  unfolds  its  blossoms.  This  house  is  heated 
by  steam. 

You  next  find  younelfin  a  large  conservatory  with  upri^t  lights,  in  winter 
chiefly  filled  with  camellias ;  the  next  has  slanting  lights,  and  leads  to  a  large 
saloon,  through  which  you  pass  to  the  liTing-rooms,  and,  on  ^ain  reaching 
the  open  air,  you  pass  by  the  terrace  already  described. 

But  another  most  delightful  scene  is  still  reserved,  and  that  is  a  mosaic 
picture  of  flowers,  a  so^alled  Roccoco-garden*  ;  and  we  have  to  thank 
the  Baron  von  Hiigel  lor  setting  the  first  example  of  a  style,  since  gene- 
rally imiUted,  both  here  and  in  the  vicinity.  A  garden  laid  out  in  this 
manner  requires  much  skill  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  a«  well  in 
t  as  in  the  choice  of  the  flowers;  and  he  must  also  be  carefiil 


•  Iloccaco^-We  have  hitherto  been  in  the  halut  of  considering  this  term 
as  synonymous  with  what  may  be  called  the  shellwork  arabesque;  but  on 
asking  a  critical  friend  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  he  sent  us  what 

"  Roccoco  is  one  of  those  words  which,  althoogh  they  are  in  vogue  both  in 
conversation  and  writing,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  dictionaries,  any  more 
thu  are  the  thousand  and  one  terras  emploj^ed  either  in  millinery  or  in  cookery. 
All,  therefore,  that  I  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  one  which  seems  to  have  been 
latdy  invented  by  the  French,  and  was  first  applied  to  the  antiquated  frivolous 
taste  of  the  period  of  Louis  XV.  It  is  now  used  as  a  general  term  of  reproa<^ 
to  what  is  old'fashianed  and  tasteless  in  literature  and  art,  and  appears  to 
correspond  in  some  d^ree  with  our  English  '  crinkum-crankum.'  Instead  of 
being  au  eourant  dit  jour,  dictionary-makers  are  always  half  a  century  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  sddom  explain  the  very  words  one  is  most  at  loss 
to  understand.  —  ff.  H.  L." 
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that,  dirou^aut  the  whole  aumiiMr,  Ibtre  be  no  lack  of  flowering  phot*.  It 
ia  but  justice  to  the  baron'a  bend  gardeDcr  (M.  Abd),  to  ■■;  that  he  not  only 
bu  lulty  accompliahed  thia  task,  but  haa  alao  boeo  aucceasTu)  in  all  the  requi- 
dtea  of  thia  g«nle>J.  The  connoiaaeur,  however,  doea  not  aee  the  usual  onia- 
mental  pUnta  in  this  aea  of  fiaw«n,  but  a  great  many  rnritieai  and,  is  afaort, 
here,  an  in  erery  part  of  the  grounde,  the  Mtfaetic  taate  of  tbe  banin  ia  pan- 
mount.  BeautiAil  ia  thia  gardeu  within  a  gankn,  aod  hence  it  baa  b»> 
>e  the  model  garden  of  Auatria.     Here  the  moM  beautiful  landecape  opena 

,._  _= .>. ■ ,,:_.  u:„ ._  ^ . :_  fl,^^  ,^j 

.        ,  „  .      „  nlUfatti. 

At  a  short  distance  behind  you  atands  one  of  the  taateful  edifices  ot  the 
proprietor,  which  are  one  sttur  high,  via.  a  summei^bouae.  Tbe  painting  of 
the  aalooo  ia  in  the  Indian  style,  irom  a  deoien  by  the  baroa,  the  ceiling  con- 
siUing  of  varioua-coloured  ornamenta,  ami  the  walls  of  paintii^  on  a  red 
ground.  Small  braeketa  are  fixed  on  it  here  and  there,  on  which  atatuei  tre 
placed.  The  chairs  and  sofa*  are  covered  with  nlk,  which  tbe  baroa  brought 
from  India  and  Chinj^  and  the  whole  is  arranged  and  k^t  up  in  the  Oriental 
style.  On  the  right  is  a  amaller  saloon,  snd  on  leaving  thia  ;ou  enter  tbe  open 
air,  where  tbe  eye  ia  delighted  with  the  beautiful  flowering  climbers,  and  tbe 
Uotefiilly  arranged  flowerbed*  which  surround  the  building.  Some  of  the 
climbera  grow  on  yellow  and  red  rods,  which  aupport  a  projection  of  the 
suminer-houae,  and  tfaua  form  a  kind  of  covered  terrace.  Farther  on  is  a 
~  le  building,  which  ia  girded,  a* 
,     „  rer  a  carpet  of  turf  to  a  green 

hillock,  where  tbe  proq>ect  beoooies  more  extensive.  On  the  left,  towarda  the 
west,  are  the  villages  oF  Upper  and  Lower  St.  Beit;  and  on  the  right,  and 
somewhat  niore  to  the  aorto-weat,on  the  side  of  a  gently  awelliog  hill,  are  the 
village*  of  Baumgarten  and  Hiitteldorf. 

We  now  leave  this  part  of  the  garden  to  entN"  the  propagating  department, 
Tliia  house  is  125  ft.  long,  with  slanting  li^Cs  facing  the  east  and  west.  It 
ia  heated  bj  hot  water  under  the  direction  of  M.  Daniel  Hooibrenk,  Baron 
Hijgel's  garden  director,  and  ia  moat  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose.  We 
have  to  thank  H.  Hooibrenk  for  having  introduced  this  method  of  heating 
in  Austria.  He  erected  tbe  first  ^maratus  in  1B37,  and  it  has  lut  only  been 
imitated  here,  but  in  Himgary,  and  also  in  otho'  eountries.  The  utility 
of  this  method  of  beating  in  propagating  planta  may  be^eaeily  aeen  when  com- 
pared with  tbe  old  manner,  atill  to  be  met  with  here  and  ib^e,  of  heating  by 
meana  of  tan  and  horae.dung,  which  is  alwaya  dirty,  and  very  uncertain. 

What  M.  Hooibrenk  has  effected  by  this  means  in  propagation  may  be 
witneaaed  in  the  propagating  garden  here,  where  the  present  extensive  collec- 
tion was  obtained  b^  the  above  method  ;  and  of  tliese  plants  I  need  only 
mention  the  propa^tion  of  tbe  Coniferte  from  cuttings,  and  other  planta  that 
are  difficult  to  ainke,  such  as  A^dstus  nnuita,  Dracoph^llum  attenuitum, 
Hagndlifl  ErandiAora,  /'lex  ^quilolium,  Quidria  heterophjils,  Sladminnia 
aunriilis,  Decr^dium  el^tum,  Silfium  berberidiffMum,  Lomatia  tUcitblia, 
D&tBnara  australia,  A'ep^nthes  distillatdria,  OreviUea  rubtiata,  Arauciria, 
Sec.  I  and  the  innumerable  specimens  of  these  show  that  succeea  ia  not  ac- 
cidental. There  are  whole  beds  of  Pontic  rhododendrons,  ericas,  camellias, 
Indian  and  Pontic  aialess,  peonies,  &c^  all  of  which  have  been  propagated 
by  the  above  method.     The  construction  of  the  houses  already  mentioned, 

■       '    ' -     -i  -  ,|aing^ anj  ^(,c 

.._-_.  le  apparatus  for 
neBnng  uiobc  flousea  for  propagation,  and  for  the  growth  of  young  and  tender 
plants,  is  usually  Sues.  The  boron,  after  a  complete  examination  of  all  kinds 
of  heating,  has  been  fully  convinced  that  s  avstem  of  smoke  flues  at  a  moderate 
depth  in  the  soil  is  the  best  method  of  heating;  but  these  must  have  all  tbe 
joints  or  seams  stopped  up  by  means  of  a  very  effective  cement,  counstin^  of 
a  proportionate  mixture  of  fioely-ailled  or  beaten  clay,  ashes,  and  stone  m  a 
powdered  state,  mixed  with  salt  water ;  and  ihe  covering  should  be  plates  of 
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ctut  iron,  a  few  lines  in  thicLneM,  When  the  cold  is  very  levere.  a  borin  of 
water  should  be  placed  over  the  place  where  the  Gre  is,  and  thua  a  medium  of 
moUture  produced  in  the  air,  without  which  the  great  dr^ineu  would  be  very 
injuriouB. 

In  concluElou,  allow  me  to  add,  that,  hy  the  kindness  of  the  proprietor,  every 
respectable  person  is  admitted  to  visit  the  garden,  which  no  doubt  contrUMites 
greatly  to  increase  the  love  for  one  of  the  noblest  pleasures. 


Art.  III.     Plant  and  Dacription  of  Annul  Lodge,  Perth,  the  Pro- 
perty ofMrt.  Stewart,     By  Archibald  Gorrir. 


I  FORWARD  you  the  plans  of  a  villa  near  Perth,  ihe  grounds  of 
which  I  laid  out  in  the  year  ISll.  Annat  Lodge  stands  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  lands  attached  to  it,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tay ;  it  overloolcs  the  houses  in  Bridgend,  the  bridge,  the  Tay, 
and  the  city  of  Perth.  Part  of  the  lodge  was  built,  and  con- 
sequently the  site  fixed,  before  it  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Lieutenant- General  Habert  Stewart. 

In  the  plan  of  the  estate  {^g.  8.],  which  consists  of  about  three 
acres,  a  a  are  the  boundary  fences;  b,  house;  c,  porter's  lodge; 


Pl(.  B.    Kap  v/UiOrvimii  tf  ^—I  Lc^. 

d,  offices ;  e,  washing-green ;  J',  a  secoml  porter's  lodge ;  g,  public 
service  road ;  h,  orchard ;  i  i,  flower-ground  and  shrubbery ; 
J,  kitchen -gar  den;  I,  walks. 

Fig.  9.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  the  house,  showing  the 
garden  front,  &c. 

Fig.  10.  represents  the  ground  pUn  of  the  villa,  in  which  a  is 
the  porch ;  b,  vestibule ;  c,  butler's  room ;  d,  housekeeper's  room ; 

e,  kitchen  -.J,  servants'  hall ;  g,  kitchen  closet ;  A,  sculleiy ;  i,  back 
entrance  to  kitchen,  &c. ;  A,  principal  stairs ;  I,  china  closet ;  m, 
dining-room;  n,  library;  o,  bedroom;  ^.bedroom  closet;  g. 
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butler's  pantry  i  *'t  water-closet ;  s,  fruit-room  over  cellars ;  /, 
well.     On  the  roof  of  the  wing  which  contains  the  serranis'  hall 


Ft(.  Id.    Omwd 


Flatr  If  Amal  Letgi- 


and  s<!uUery  there  is  a  cistern  for  the  supply  of  water. 

Fig.  1 1.  is  a  plan  of  the  offices,  in  which  a  is  the  porter's  lodge ; 


n: 


ie; 


m. 


o 
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b,  byre;  c,  stable;  d,  stairs  to  lofl;  e,  larder  over  main  cellar; 
J",  coal-house;^,  shed;  h,  wash-bouse;  t,  potato-house;  j^  coal- 
house;  k,  hen-house;  /,  pigg^i?- 

The  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  display  all  sorts  of 
styles,  and  many  of  them  no  style  at  all.  Had  your  Suburban 
Gardener  appeared  twenty  years  sooner*  and  been  read  by  the 
proprietors  of  these  finely  situated  villas,  a  decided  improve- 
ment must  have  been  evident,  both  in  the  houses  and  in  the 
grounds  adjoining  them.  Since  the  publication  of  that  work  I 
have  been  continually  pressing  the  subject  of  improvement  on 
the  attention  of  the  owners. 

Annat  Cottage^  Dec.  9.  1837. 


Km.  IV.     TAePnncipUt  of  GardeningphytiologicaUy  cantidered. 

By  G.  RaoBL,  Gardener  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin. 

(Trsn«lat«d  front  the  Garten  Zeilting,  May  S.  ISM.) 

(Continaed  from  oar  preceding  Volioie,  p.  7a) 

I.  Ok  tbb  Pbofaoation  of  PtAim  —  eontin^ud. 


\_  MaAHB  OP  raEaaaviiTa  thh  auTnirM  tili>  tbby  take  root. 
As  the  crude  asp  in  the  cutting  is  not  raised  by  endosmose 
but  by  the  process  of  evaporation,  care  must  he  taken  that 
the  surfece  of  the  cut  does  not  become  dry  before  being  put  id 
the  earth,  and  air  get  into  the  lower  end  of  the  vessels;  for,  as 
soon  as  this  ukes  place,  only  very  strong  shoots  are  capable  of 
drawing  up  moisture,  as  has  been  proved  hy  the  experimento  of 
various  philosophers.  The  cuttings  should  therefore  be  stuck 
in  wet  sand,  if  they  cannot  immediately  be  put  where  they  are 
intended  to  remain,  although  it  were  better  to  avoid  this.  If, 
however,  they  are  such  as  ought  to  lie  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to 
insure  success,  as  some  banksias,  acacias,  See,  it  ought  to  be 
in  a  damp  place ;  and  the  precaution  must  be  taken,  if  possible, 
to  cut  them  again  before  planting.  If  cuttings  of  Dryandra, 
some  banksias  (B.  integrifolia,  B.  Balierj,  B.  media,  B.  Caleyi, 
&C.),  and  moat  of  ilie  long-leaved  acacias  {A,  longissima,  A.  p^n- 
dula,  A.  brevifblia,  A.  glauc^scens,  A.  longifblia,  A.  micracfintha, 
Stc),  be  stuck  in  the  earth  immediately  after  being  uken  from 
the  parent  plant,  the  inner  bark  will  become  black  in  from  four- 
teen days  to  four  weeks,  and  the  cutting  will  perish. 

This  phenomenon  appears  to  be  m  close  connexion  with 
the  form  of  the  leaves  of  these  plants,  as  those  of  the  acaciaa 
have  very  small  stomata,  white  those  of  the  dryandras  have 
none  at  all.     In  their  stead,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
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or  the  laUer  pluits  are  small  dimples,  lined  with  short  hairs, 
which  the  diosmas  already  mentioned  also  possess.  Now,  as 
the  crude  nourishing  matter  is  drawn  up  through  the  op«i 
w<K>d  in  its  existing  state,  and  received  bjr  the  cutting,  while  the 
Bpongioles  of  the  roots  only  imbilM  it  in  a  very  thin  soiulJoa,  it 
appears  that  the  above-named  plants,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
formation  of  their  leaves,  cannot  elaborate  in  any  great  quantity 
this  gross  nourishing  matter;  and  hence  arise  stagnation  of  the 
juices,  and  the  before-mentioned  appearances.  The  good  efifect 
of  leaving  these  cuttings  lying,  and  thus  interrupting  the  growing 
process,  and  preventing  the  superabundant  rise  of  the  crude 
nourishing  matter,  will  l)e  apparent ;  and  this  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, as  it  is  usual,  for  the  same  reason,  to  put  a  piece  of  mould 
round  the  cut. 

Cuttings  of  succulent,  or  fleshy,  plants  must  alsio  lie  for  a  time 
before  planting,  and  on  no  account  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  that 
the  surface  of  the  cut  may  be  sufficiently  dried.  They  retain 
BO  many  watery  particles  in  their  cellular  tissue,  that,  when  this 
is  neglected,  the  face  of  the  cut  soon  rots.  The  species  of 
the  families  Melocictus,  Echinociictus,  Mammillaria,  Op^ntia, 
C^reus,  &C.,  have  an  extremely  thick  barkj  aifd  a  firm  epi- 
dermis with  very  few  stomata ;  on  which  account  ^e  process  of 
evaporation  is  so  slow,  that  they  remain  alive  for  a  long  time 
without  receiving  external  nourisbmenu  The  dried  cuttings  of 
theseplants,  therefore,  are  generally  planted  in  dry  earth,  and  set 
in  a  bed  or  bouse  filled  with  warm  air,  and  are  not  watered 
till  they  have  formed  roots  from  the  nourishing  matter  accumu- 
lated in  themselves.  The  roots  can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  the 
thick  bark,  and  are  produced  between  the  wood  and  the  bark. 
In  some  of  the  Opfintia  and  C^reus  species,  however,  ihey  come 
out  of  the  bark  at  the  side.  The  other  succulent  and  fleshy 
plants  which  form  side  roots,  such  as  the  ^oe,  Hawdrthia, 
Sempervivum,  Mesembryfinthemum,  Cr^ssula,  Plumi^ria,  and  its 
congeners,  as  well  as  all  the  C^cti,  may  be  watered  as  soon  as 
they  are  planted.  Lastly,  plants  with  milky  juice  also  require 
similar  treatment,  as  they  are  equally  liable  to  damp  off. 

As  soon  as  a  pnrt  of  one  of  toese  plants  is  cut  off,  the  milky 
juice  exudes  in  great  quantities,  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the 
cut,  and  hardenR  like  caoutchouc,  by  which  the  vessels  are  all 
stopped  up,  and  the  ascension  of  ihe  moisture  prevented.  In  this 
garden,  cuttings  of  ^cus,  and  the  tlry  roots  of  £uph6rbi<i,  are 
stuck  in  water,  where  they  remain  twenty-four  hours  before  they 
are  put  in  the  earth.  The  same  end  ts  also  attained  when  they 
are  put  in  dry  sand  immediately  afier  being  cut,  and  afterwards 
the  sand  and  the  milky  juice  cleared  away.  Only  the  succulent 
and  very  milky  euphorbias  must  lie  for  some  time. 

Although  it  is  proved  by  the  above,  that  the  cutting  receives 
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ai  nmcb  moisture  through  the  &ce  of  the  cut  as  it  loses  in  ordi- 
narjr  circumsUnces  by  evaporation,  yet  no  sooner  is  it  placed  in 
very  dry  air  or  in  a  draught,  or  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  than  a 
disproportion  takes  place  between  them.  When  this  is  the  case, 
more  watery  pardcles  are  lost  through  evaporation  than  are 
rained  in  the  body  of  the  wood,  which  b  very  easily  perceived 
in  fleshy-leaved  plants.  On  this  account,  hotbeds  and  houses 
prepared  on  ptirp<»e  for  propagating  should  be  used,  in  which 
the  outer  air  can  be  excluded,  a  moist  temperature  maintained, 
and  in  very  warm  sunshine  a  dense  shade  can  be  given.  Bell- 
glasses  should  be  placed  over  the  more  difficnlt-roottng  cuttings, 
to  protect  them  from  all  external  influences  which  might  destroy 
them  before  they  made  roots.  The  most  proper  form  of  bell- 
glass  is  that  which  gradually  tapers  from  the  base  to  the  top ; 
as  from  glasses  of  this  shape  the  moisture,  which  adheres  to  the 
inside  in  the  form  of  drops,  runs  gradually  off  without  the  drop- 
ping so  injurious  to  cuttings.  This  disadvantage  is  found  in 
all  other  forms  more  or  less,  such  as  those  that  are  round  at  the 
top,  or  cylindrical  with  the  top  bluntly  truncated,  and  also  in 
beer  glasses  which  are  often  applied  to  this  purpose.  The  most 
unsuitable  glasses,  which  are,  however,  much  used,  are  those 
small  at  the  base,  and  swelling  out  like  a  globe. 

The  enclosed  air  under  the  glasses  will  soon  lose  its  oxygen, 
through  the  respiring  process  of  the  plants  within,  and  also  be 
vitiated  by  other  exhalations ;  and,  if  it  is  not  changed,  it  gene- 
rates mould,  and  the  cuttings  lose  their  fresh  appearance.  For 
this  reason,  the  glasses,  if  possible,  should  be  daily  ventilated 
and  wiped ;  or  what  is  still  better,  as  it  will  entirely  renew  the 
air,  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  cold  waier,  and  well  shaken,  so  that 
too  many  drops  of  water  may  not  remain  on  the  glass,  although 
they  are  not  so  injurious  to  the  cuttings.  In  an  extensive  estfr* 
blishment,  this  operation  requires  too  much  time,  and  therefore 
round  holes,  of  about  from  ^  in.  to  |  in.  in  diameter,  should  be 
made  at  the  top  of  the  glasses ;  and  these  will  prove  very  ser* 
viceable,  if  the  pans  stand  on  a  warm  platform  in  the  houses 
or  beds  prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  small  gardens,  where  the 
cuttings  are  placed  with  other  plants  in  the  houses  on  the  bed  or 
shelf  under  the  windows,  glasses  without  holes  would  be  pre- 
ferable. When  the  ground  is  warmed  to  about  10°  R.  (Si'S"  Fah.) 
it  is  better,  with  some  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Zaurus  species, 
to  place  the  glasses  inside  of  the  pans,  so  that  the  temperature 
within  may  not  rise  too  high.  When  the  warmth  is  not  so 
.  great,  they  may  also,  without  injury,  be  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  edge  of  the  pot. 

The  cuttings  themselves  should  not  be  stuck  too  close  tc^^ 
ther,  and  all  the  leaves  should  be  left  on,  which  are  essential  for 
elaborating  the  absorbed  and  deposited  nourishment ;  removing 
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the  lower  leaves  has  a  particularly  bad  effect  cm  the  rooting. 
There  is  an  exception,  however,  in  those  which  have  small  dos^ 
set  leaves,  such  as  the  eenera  Zrica,  Brunio,  &c. ;  which,  when 
entirely  surrounded  wiih  earth,  soon  begin  to  rot,  and  infect  the 
branch,  and  thererore  the  leaves  should  be  removed  from  the 
portion  put  into  the  earth.  All  decayed  parts  should  be  taken 
carefully  off;  and  woolly-haired  cuttings  should  not  be  sprinkled^ 
for,  as  the  moisture  adheres  to  them  for  u  long  time,  they  are 
very  liable  to  rot. 

With  these,  and  in  general  all  plants  liable  to  decay,  the  bell 
is  either  placed  within  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  the  Water 
poured  between  the  two  rims,  by  which  sufficient  moisture  is 
communicated  to  the  pot ;  or  a  small  unglazed  pot,  without  a 
hole  at  the  bottom,  filled  with  sand  or  mould,  is  plunged  to  the 
rim  in  the  middle  of  a  larger  pot;  the  cuttings  are  then  stuck 
round  the  outer  edge  of  this  large  pot,  and  toe  water  is  only 
poured  in  the  smaller  pot,  when  as  much  moisture  penetrates 
through  the  sides  of  the  pot  as  the  cuttings  require. 
{^Tohe  eonlimied.) 


Abt.  v.     On  ttirrina  the  Soil.     By  N.  M.  T. 

There  are  few  operations  of  culture  more  beneficial  than  occa- 
sionally stirring  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than  usual,  and  thereby 
bringing  into  action  a  portion  of  fresh,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  maiden 
soil.  This  being  an  every-day  operation,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
so  perfectly  understood,  as  to  render  any  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject unnecessary.  I  question,  nevertheless,  whether  many  of 
our  preconceived  notions  respecting  it  ere  not  erroneous.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  trenching,  or  turning  up  a  portion  of  fresh 
soil,  is  highly  beneficial  to  many  crops  upon  most  soils :  this 
b^ng  the  case,  it  may  be  deemed  of  secondary  importance  to 
enquire  how,  or  by  what  means,  that  benefit  is  conferred  f  Still, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  misapplication  of  this  practice^  it  istruly 
desirable  the  principles  be  understood,  and  that  (as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable] things  should  be  called  by  their  proper  names,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case  with  regard  to  the  matter  before  us. 

Trenching  is  said  to  benefit  the  succeeding  crop,  by  affording 
the  plants  fresh  soil  to  grow  in,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
incorrect;  as,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  fresh  soil  so  turned 
up  is  incapable  of  growing  plants  at  all ;  and  plants  that  are 
capable  of  penetrating  so  uncongenial  a  mass,  in  doing  so 
avoid  all  possible  contact,  and  only  show  an  increase  of  vigour 
when  their  roots  reach  and  spread  in  the  exhausted  and  worn 
out  soil  which  the  operation  of  trenching  has  placed  beneath,  in 
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what  appears  to  be  so  advantageoas  a  position ;  and  that  soil 
previously  exhausted  should  be  so  reoovated  by  mere  change  of 
position  is  not  the  least  inexplicable  part  of  the  business.  That 
ail  the  improvement,  however  (unless  manure  has  been  at  the 
same  time  applied),  which  takes  place  proceeds  from  such  a 
cause,  will  readily  be  admitted  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  most  subsoils,  and  who  have  remarked  their 
inveterate  sterility  after  the  surface  has  been  removed,  instances 
of  which,  upon  a  large  scale,  must  be  familiar  to  many  interested 
in  the  subject;  and  those  who  have  not  such  examples  may 
readily  satisfy  themselves  by  forming  alternate  beds  of  this  and 
top  soil,  in  all  other  respects  equal,  when  the  worthlessness  of 
their  favourite  will  become  apparent,  often  characterised  by 
sterility  so  stubborn,  that  an  immense  expenditure  in  labour,  and 
in  enriching  and  opening  materials,  is  necessary  to  render  it  fit 
Ibr  the  purposes  of  the  cultivator.  Fertility  conferred  by  trench- 
ing is  not  of  long  duration,  and  the  necessity  For  repeating  the 
operation  becomes  apparent:  this  would,  no  doubt,  sooner  be 
the  case,  but  for  the  entire  change  that  has  in  the  mean  time 
been  effected  in  the  originally  worthless  matter  brought  to  the 
surface,  where  continued  cultivation,  the  action  of  the  elements, 
and  the  introduction  of  organic  substances  in  the  form  of  manures, 
have  turned  it  into  matter  capable  of  supportipg  vegetable  life. 

Perfect  pulverisation  of  the  soil  is  admitted'  to  be  essential  to 
good  culture  ;  yet,  in  the  face  of  what  passes  as  undisputed  fact, 
we  see  vast  benefit  conferred  by  placing  upon  the  surface  mat- 
ter that  for  a  time  defies  all  attempts  at  this ;  hence,  in  a  great 
measure,  its  undeniable  barrenness,  its  unfitness  to  support  vege- 
tation, and  possibly  the  cause,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  benefit 
conferred  by  placing  it  upon  well  pulverised  soil,  from  its  retain- 
ing, by  its  comparatively  impervious  nature,  a  greater  uniformity, 
both  as  regards  temperature  and  moisture,  in  the  strata  in  which 
we  have  seen  that  the  roots  delight  to  luxuriate.  Although  too 
compact  to  be  congenial  to  the  tender  rootlets,  or  too  destitute 
of  available  matter  to  afford  them  a  supply  of  food,  it  never- 
theless contributes  something  to  their  support,  by  affording  them 
a  secure  hold  of  the  ground ;  a  matter  of  the  utmost  import,  too 
oflen  neglected,  and  which  the  advocates  of  extreme  porosity 
aeem  to  have  entirely  overlooked.  That  pulverisation  might 
often  be  advantageously  carried  nmch  farther,  I  admit ;  but  the 
extreme  ought  to  be  guarded  against  as  decidedly  injurious  to 
many  crops,  as  the  advantage  derived  from  treading,  rolling,  or 
any  thing  that  tends  to  consolidate  the  soil,  demonstrates.  The 
impolicy  of  such  a  practice  is  also  strikingly  manifested  upon  a 
small  scale,  when  silked  materials  are  used  in  the  culture  of  plants 
in  pots,  where  it  becomes  so  palpably  injurious,  that  it  is  dis- 
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continued  by  every  judicious  rultivator :  th«  perfect  unirormi^  of  - 
the  materials  (setting  aside  the  loss  of  the  most  valuable  paru) 
renders  them  certain  of  coalescine,  and  becomes  the  surest  means 
of  defeatinij  the  end  in  view.  Soil  for  the  first  time  raised  to 
the  BurTace  being  so  unfit  for  most  purposes,  turning  it  up  to 
the  depth  of  2  or  3  feet  at  once  must  be  most  injudicious ; 
especially  as  the  same  end  would  be  easier  gained  by  only  turn- 
ing up  a  portion  that  might  be  ameliorated  annually.  Such  por- 
tion should  suit  the  crop  intended  to  follow,  which  would  cause 
it  to  vary  considerably,  and  should  never  be  of  greater  depth 
tlion  the  roots  can  easily  penetrate,  as  it  is  impossible  the 
planu  should  do  well  until  this  is  acoomplisbed.  Much  of 
this  precaution  would  be  unnecessary,  were  the  operation  pro- 
perly performed  upon  materials  in  a  fit  condition.  The  vast 
importance  of  this  altt^ther  neglected  point  has  oflen  been  ably 
enforced  by  the  editor  of  this  Magazine,  and  the  necessity  for 
having  the  materials  in  a  state  idlowing  of  thorough  incor* 
poration  clearly  pointed  out.  Nevertheless,  an  operation  upon 
which  everything  depends  b  invariably  left  to  be  performed  dur- 
ing the  most  unfitting  weather,  the  worst  of  which  is  generally 
considered  good  enough  to  dig  or  to  trench  in, 
Folkttontt  Jan.  •l\.  1642. 


Akt.  VI.     Oa  the  Difference  between  aiUivating  and  managing  » 
mall  and  a  large  Garden.     By  V.T. 

The  difference  holds  equally  good  between  the  general  manage- 
ment and  cultivation  of  a  mansion  and  its  surrounding  park  and 
gardens,  and  the  management  of  a  cottage  and  its  ground  plot, 
or  a  suburban  house  and  its  garden  and  field.  The  proprietor 
of  a  mansion,  park,  and  the  other  appendages  which  constitute  a 
country  residence  on  a  large  scale,  employs  persons  as  managers, 
whose  business  or  profession  it  is  to  undertake  such  charges; 
he  has  his  land  steward,  his  farm  bailiff,  his  head  gardener,  hia 
forester,  and  his  gamekeeper.  The  proprietor  of  a  small  resi- 
dence must  unite  the  knowledge  and  the  duties  of  all  these  ])er- 
sons  in  himself,  at  least  to  the  extent  required  for  his  grounds. 
In  the  case  of  the  large  proprietor,  if  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment is  found  to  be  neglectful,  or  to  be  incompetent  to  his  duty, 
he  can  be  replaced  by  another  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  the  in- 
convenience is  but  of  momentary  duration  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
small  proprietor  who  manages  every  thing  himself,  he  must  re- 
consider the  subject  in  the  practical  apjslication  of  which  he  has 
failed,  and  either  make  himself  mure  completely  master  of  it,  or 
apply  bis  knowledge  with  more  care  than  he  did  before.     The 
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large  proprietor,  in  short,  has  only  to  give  an  order ;  the  small 
one  must  give  his  time  and  his  attention. 

But  it  is  in  the  laying  out  and  cultivation  of  a  garden  that  the 
greatest  difference  between  the  large  proprietor  and  the  small 
one  exists.  From  the  ample  space  possessed  by  the  former, 
there  is  room  for  every  deGcription  of  beauty,  and  the  culture  of 
every  desirable  crop  or  plant;  but  from  the  limited  space  of  the 
latter  he  can  only  produce  a  limited  quantity  of  beauty,  and  cul- 
tivate a  comparatively  small  number  of  crops  and  plants.  If 
one  crop  in  the  large  garden  fails,  its  place  is  readily  supplied 
by  the  quantity  produced  of  other  crops  of  a  similar  description; 
because,  from  the  abundance  of  room,  more  is  sown  or  planted 
of  every  thing  than  enough.  In  the  small  garden,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  only  a  very  limited  space  for  each  particular  crop, 
of  which  crop  enouffh  is  sown  or  planted,  and  no  more ;  and, 
consequently,  the  failure  of  that  crop  would  not  only  occasion  a 
want  of  the  particular  article,  but  a  want  of  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  the 
&mily.  To  give  a  familiar  illustration  of  this,  I  may  observe 
that  in  a  large  kitchen-garden  there  are  grown  several  sorts  of 
cabbages  for  winter  use,  while  in  a  small  garden  probably  only 
one  sort  of  cabbage  is  grown.  I^  in  the  large  garden,  any  one 
of  the  sorts  fails,  the  table  can  be  supplied  from  the  others  which 
have  succeeded  ;  but  in  the  small  garden,  if  the  sort  of  cabbage 
•own  has  failed,  there  will  be  a  positive  de&ciency  of  that  kind 
of  vegetable  during  the  winter.  In  the  article  of  strawberries, 
perhaps,  the  proprietor  of  a  small  garden  has  only  space  for  one 
kind,  and,  if  that  one  kind  fail,  he  wilt  be  without  that  descrip- 
tion of  fruit.  In  the  large  garden,  on  the  other  hand,  several 
kinds  are  planted,  and,  i?  one  foil,  another,  in  alt  probability, 
will  succeed.  Some  sorts  of  strawberries,  such  as  Keen's  seed- 
ling, seldom  fail  in  producing  a  crop ;  others,  as  the  old  pine, 
frequently  fail  in  this  result;  hence,  if  the  proprietor  of  the  small 
garden  has  ch<^en  the  latter  variety,  he  will  frequently  fail  of 
success ;  whereas  in  the  large  garden  both  sorts  would  probably 
be  planted,  and  even  the  entire  &ilure  of  any  one  sort  might 
take  place  without  being  noticed  by  the  proprietor,  or  missed  in 
the  dessert.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  through  all  the  details  of 
cropping  and  managing  culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers, 
to  show  that  in  every  department  of  the  small  garden  more 
knowledge  of  the  crops  and  plants  to  be  cultivated,  and  esp&< 
cially  more  care  and  attention  in  cultivating  them,  are  required 
than  in  the  large  one;  provided  the  object  be,  as  it  ou^t  to  be, 
to  get  a  maximum  of  beneficial  results.  I  am  certain  that 
every  gardener  who  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  small  place  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  conclusion. 
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It  may  be  here  asked,  if  I  mean  to  aSSrm  that  it  requires  a 
more  skilful  and  learned  gardener  to  manage  the  garden  of  s 
cottage  than,  it  does  to  manage  that  of  a  mansion  F  To  which 
I  answer,  undoubtedly  it  does,  if  all  the  kinds  of  products  are 
required  out  of  the  small  garden  that  are  required  from  the  large 
one :  if,  for  example,  forcing  in  all  its  departments  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  both ;  if  there  are  to  be  miniature  crops  in  the  cot- 
tage garden  of  all  those  crops  which  are  grown  in  the  mansion 
garden  on  a  large  scale ;  wid  if  there  are  to  be  an  arboretum 
and  a  flower-garden  laid  out  according  to  the  natural  system: 
if  these,  and  corresponding  results  obtained  on  a  large  scale 
from  the  mansion  garden,  are  to  be  also  obtained,  in  proportion 
to  its  extent,  from  the  cottage  garden,  then  I  state,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  that  a  more  skilful,  experienced,  and  atten- 
tive gardener  is  required  for  the  latter  than  for  the  former. 
More  skill  is  necessary,  because  more  is  required  with  less 
means ;  more  experience  is  requisite,  because  it  is  only  by  ex- 
perience, joined  to  skill  and  knowledge,  that  success  can  be  ren- 
dered certain  in  all  cases;  and  more  attention  is  required  to 
watch  the  progress  of  favourable  or  unfavourable  cireumstances, 
because,  on  a.  small  scale,  these  circumstances  are  more  imme- 
diate and  fatal  in  their  operations,  and  their  results,  if  unfavour- 
able, are  more  severely  felt.  But,  fortunately,  the  objects  and 
products  of  a  cottage  or  suburban  garden  never  include  all  these 
objects  at  the  same  time ;  though  there  are  none  of  them  that 
may  not  be  produced  in  even  the  smallest  garden,  according  to 
the  taste  or  means  of  the  proprietor,-  and  a  gardener  or  a  pro- 
prietor may  succeed  perfectly  well  in  one  or  two  of  even  the 
most  difficult  points  of  gardening  on  a  small  scale,  who  could 
not  attend  to  ^1  the  departments  of  the  art.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
I  may  refer  to  the  gardens  of  mechanics  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns,  who  far  surpass  professed  gardeners  in  the  cul- 
ture of  florists'  flowers,  and  certain  fruits ;  and  to  the  gardens 
of  small  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  from  which  some  of  the  earliest  and  best  grapes^ 
melons,  8ic.,  are  sent  to  market. 

It  thus  appears  that  to  manage  a  small  garden  to  the  greatest 
advantage  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  may  at  first  sight  be 
imaging  to  be  by  those  who  judge  by  mere  size ;  but  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  objects,  by  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  these  objects,  and  by  constant  attention  and 
assiduous  care,  any  person  whatever  may  succeed;  and  the  re- 
ward of  comfort  and  enjoyment  received  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  labour,  skill,  and  care  bestowed. 

London,  Jan.  1842. 
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A»I.  VH.  I%e  Landtcape-Gardening  o/F.  L.  von  Sckell  iff  Munich. 

Translated  from  the  German  for  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine." 

(CtmOmiedfHm  p.  lOS.) 


1.  In  laying  out  grounds,  the  roads  and  paths  cannot  be  accu- 
rately  staked  out  in  situations  where  the  disposition  and  form  of 
the  ground  require  to  be  altered,  namely,  where  hills  or  valleys 
are  to  be  formed,  till  these  are  completed ;  as  by  the  raising  or 
lowering  of  the  ground  the  lines  previously  marked  out  must 
be  made  to  assume  diSerent  turns,  because  tney  no  longer  follow 
the  line  of  beauty,  and  therefore  must  be  altered. 

2.  Nature  makes  no  roads,  they  are  the  work  of  man  and 
animals.  Roads  formed  by  man  would  almost  always  be  in 
straight  lines,  if  difficulties  of  many  sorts  did  not  intervene,  or 
if  the  object  of  the  traveller's  destination  were  not  out  of 
sight.  From  these  causes,  curved  lines  and  circuitous  roads 
have  arisen.  In  a  garden,  therefore,  when  the  path  is  made  to 
wind,  merely  because  modern  gardening  rejects  all  straight 
paths,  and  .when  the  difficulties,  nr  rather  the  reasons,  which 
gave  occasion  for  these  windings  cannot  be  brought  forward, 
it  is  faulty;  and  those  paths  which  are  unnecessarily  circuitous 
are  usually  n^ected  for  a  straightei'  and  consetjuently  nearer 
line.  As  common  roads  may  be  reckoned  among  the  artificial 
labours  of  human  industry,  it  is  therefore  allowable,  particu- 
larly in  gardens,  to  make  the  paths  of  an  equal  breadth  and  de- 
cided outline,  and  to  make  them  appear  in  alternate  turns  and 
windings,  to  correspond  with  the  line  of  beauty. 

3.  The  windings  in  carriage  roads  must  not,  however,  occur 
so  frequently  as  in  walks  i  this  will  be  avoided,  when  in  the 
former,  to  prevent  accidents  to  horsemen  and  travellers,  most 
of  the  obstacles  are  removed,  which  the  too  frequent  short  turns 
only  increase,  by  causing  the  traveller  to  be  aware  too  late  of 
another  coming  in  an  opposite  direction ;  carriage  roads  in 
grounds  should  therefore  be  15,  !£0,  or  24  feet  wide ;  and  walks 
only  8,  10,  or  12  feet,  and  the  paths  from  3  ft.  to  4  fl.  Wavy 
lines  succeeding  each  other  too  rapidly  are  fatiguing,  and  neither 
beautiful  nor  agreeable,  and  can  only  be  allowable  in  very  nar- 
row paths  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. 

■  A  gentle  curve  line  which  proceeds  uninterruptedly  for  a  dis- 
tance of  from  JOOOfLtoSOOOorSOOOfeetand  more,  assuming  the 
form  of  a  majestic  bow,  and  then  changes  its  direction,  and  im- 
perceptibly assumes  an  opposite  bend,  possesses  much  greater 
beauty  and  effect,  and  is  also  much  more  rational  than  when 
turns  are  too  frequent.  I^  therefore,  for  example,  over  the  line 
M  a 
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fhy  300  ft.  long*  >  noble  and  grace&l  curve  be  drawn,  which 
does  not  recede  from  view  till  after  a  length  of  SOD  fL,  it  ought 
not  to  be  further  distant  from  the  middle  of  the  Btraight  line^A 
atg  than  4  or  at  most  5  feet,  and  it  will  then  describe  a  curve 
by  the  points^  i,  A,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  pleasing. 

In  marking  out  roads  the  artist  must  greatly  depend  upon  his 
feeling,  in  the  choice  of  a  line  which  shall  at  once  be  inviting 
and  productive  of  pleasure,  as  leading  to  those  spots  where  beau- 
tiful natural  scenes  are  presented  to  view.  These  road  lines  may 
be  accurately  marked  out  from  the  plan,  or  by  means  ofarrange- 
mmts  in  nature ;  but  a  line  of  this  sort  always  betrays  a  com- 
pulsory course,  it  wants  that  free  and  bold  sweep,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  wants  nature. 

It  also  frequently  happens,  that  a  line  which  appears  particu- 
larly beautiful  on  paper  is  not  pleasing  in  nature.  The  paper 
is  a  flat  surface,  this  is  seldom  the  case  m  nature;  consequently, 
the  lines  must  appear  diSerent,  as  we  have  previously  observed. 
Therefore  lines  rising  from  valleys,  and  ascending  over  hills,  are 
much  more  difficult  to  trace  out  than  those  on  a  level  sur- 
face. In  the  first  case,  their  appearance  is  as  varied  as  the 
forms  of  the  hills  and  dales  over  which  they  are  to  wind.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  I  know  of  no  other  rule  than  that  these 
lines  should  be  carefully  tested,  and  by  repeated  corrections  and 
improvements  be  brought  nearer  to  nature  as  well  as  to  beauty. 

Tracing  out  walks  should  thereftire,  1st,  not  be  considered 
BO  trifling,  because  much  more  is  required  from  the  lines  which 
define  them  than  that  they  should  merely  describe  curves.  They 
should  have  a  noble,  majestic,  and  graceful  curve.  2d,  At  every 
new  turn,  directly  opposed  to  the  preceding  one,  the  reason  and 
necessity  which  occasioned  it  must  be  shown.  3d,  The  ol^ecta 
to  which  the  road  leads  should  account  for  its  existence. 

As  the  walks  in  gardens,  considered  as  works  of  art,  and 
which  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  chance-directed  paths  over 
meadows,  and  through  woods  and  fields,  should  have  a  sharp 
outline,  the  edges  may  be  defined  by  very  small  furrows,  half 
an  inch  deep,  in  whicn  a  mixture  of  hay  and  clover  seeds  may 
be  sown,  and  by  this  means  the  lines  be  preserved  distinct,  clear, 
and  beaudful.  To  prevent  these  lines,  which  can  only  be  formed 
with  much  labour,  from  being  obliterated  by  the  frequent  cut- 
-ting  and  renewing  of  the  edges,  and  by  degrees  assuming  an 
ungraceful  direction,  it  is  requbite  that,  at  the  distance  of  every 
20  or  30  feet,  blocks  of  oak,  the  colour  of  the  earth,  should  be 
driven  in ;  b^  which  means  the  original  lines  are  not  only  pre> 
served,  but  can  always  be  refound  and  easily  determined. 
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4.  There  are  also  in  nature  paths  which  penetrate  through 
overhanging  precipitous  rocks,  and  are  called  kohlwege,  or  hol- 
low ways ;  and  sometimes  through  rude  arches,  which  are  formed 
by  nature,  and  sometimes  even  by  art,  through  the  interior  of 
the  rocks,  where  the  traveller  is  led,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  by  torch- 
light, to  the  opposite  side.  These  scenes  are  but  rarely  required 
to  be  produced  by  the  imitative  art  of  gardening.  But  there  are 
other  kinds  of  hollow  ways  in  nature  which  can  be  easily  imi- 
tated, and  created  in  gardens ;  these  paths  are  cut  in  the  earth, 
instead  of  in  the  rock.  The  steep  banks  are  covered  by  many 
sorts  of  shining-leaved  and  other  shrubs,  particularly  hon^- 
suckle,  the  clematis,  the  bramble,  the  raspberry,  the  hop,  the 
sloe,  and  different  species  of  whitethorn ;  with  the  wild  rose, 
the  maple,  the  berberry,  the  buckthorn,  the  wayfaring  tree, 
iVihiiinnm  L.antdna) ;  with  the  dogwood, the  cornel  cherry,  the 
hazel,  the  spindle  tree,  the  privet,  and  many  others,  besides  a 
great  number  of  field  and  meadow  Bowers. 

From  this  entangled  mass  rise  here  and  there  almond,  plum, 
and  cherry  trees ;  sometimes  also  the  FsetldoPlstanus  (gemeina 
ahom},  the  service  tree,  and  oUiers  of  the  sort,  grow  out  of  the 
declivities,  which  are  never  perpendicular,  but  rise  steep  and 
boldly  from  the  path. 

These  sunk  walks  are  particularly  beautiful ;  they  possess  Id 
general  a  confidential,  contemplative  character,  which  also  ap> 
proaches  solitude,  by  excluding  and  concealing  from  the  eye  all 
natural  scenes  except  those  which  lie  within  their  immediate 
boundary.  Sunk  walks  leading  to  eminences  generally  surprise 
the  spectator  when  they  termmate  with  an  extensive  prospect, 
Mrhich  was  previously  concealed  from  view.  These  charming 
valks  are  never  quitted  without  feeling  a  lively  wish  of  soon  re- 
turning to  enjoy  their  delightful,  unpretending,  romantic  beauties. 
Sunk  paths,  when  constructed  in  gardens,  are  much  more  rich 
in  plants  than  when  they  are  natural,  as  they  unite  the  climbing 
and  other  exotic  shrubs  and  trees,  without  any  particular  regard 
being  had  to  grouping,  or  keeping;  as  not  this  character,  but 
rather  one  of  a  disordered,  wild,  entangled,  and  confused  plant- 
adon,  is  peculiar  to  them.  lu  planting  the  slopes,  therefore, 
much  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  health  and  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  care  taken  that  they  do  not  shade  each  other 
too  much,  so  as  to  cause  their  death. 

lliis  luxuriant  mass  of  plants  and  trees  must  partially  cease 
at  certain  places,  and  give  place  to  trees,  which  must  interlace 
high  above  the  path  on  which  the  spectator  walks,  as  if  in  the 
deep  shade  of  an  arbour,  and  where  rays  of  light,  tinging  with 
gold  the  distant  overhan^ng  shrubs,  will  point  out  to  him  the 
end  of  hia  solitary  wandering.  The  slopes  of  this  path  most  be 
If  1 
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formed  at  an  angle  of  at  least  4£",  to  prevent  their  felling  in. 
But  there  are  other  sunk  paths,  of  an  entirely  opposite  character, 
which  are  much  more  adapted  to  gardens  than  those  I  have  just 
mentioned.  These  paths  are  formed  and  planted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Two  approximating  declivities,  only  separated  by 
the  path,  lying  opposite  to  each  other,  swelling  in  a  graceful 
natural  form,  and  which  can  he  ascended  without  any  exertion, 
covered  with  a  lively  green  sward,  are  clothed  with  large  pictu- 
resque trees,  planted  in  transparent  groups  in  the  manner  of  a 
grove.  Between  these  lovely  slopes,  for  which  one  of^n  leaves  the 
path  to  wander  among  the  majestic  trees,  or  to  repose  under  their 
shade,  winds  a  path  in  the  hollow,  traced  out  in  gently  flowing 
curves,  which,  from  its  lighter  colour,  betrays  its  course  as  it 
winds,  now  near,  now  at  a  distance,  among  the  trees,  and  com- 
pletes the  beautiful  and  picturesque  scene. 

A  sunk  path  of  this  description  has  a  decidedly  picturesque 
character,  and  has  a  charming  effect  in  garden  scenery,  while  its 
dreamy  romantic  character  is  as  Inviting  as  it  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing enjoyment 

To  these  sort  of  hollow  ways  another  may  be  added,  which, 
in  point  of  form,  deserves  the  preference.  These  paths  are 
concealed  by  an  impenetrable  close  wood  of  tall  majestic  trees, 
of  which  the  outer  groups,  exposed  to  the  light,  present  beauti- 
ful forms  to  the  ioutation  of  the  artist.  Paths  of  this  sort  are 
characterised  by  a  kind  of  solemnity,  which  is  only  softened  by 
beautiful  valleys  proceeding  from  them,  which,  becoming  narrower 
as  they  recede,  finally  escape  the  eye.  There  are  also  hollow 
ways  where  wild  mountain  torrents  rush  foaming  over  masses 
of  rocks,  and  form  a  number  of  waterfalls.  Hollow  ways  of 
this  description,  when  they  are  deeply  cut,  and  their  slopes 
clothed  and  shaded  with  noble  trees,  under  whose  branches  the 
grand  masses  of  rock,  with  the  precipitous  torrent  rushing  over 
and  between  them,  are  clearly  perceptible,  justly  deserve  the 
preference.  As  a  general  remark  with  regard  to  walks,  I  must 
mention  the  following:  viz.,  that  too  many  walks  are  prejudicial 
to  pleasure-grounds,  as  they  break  up  plantations  too  fre- 
quently, make  them  appear  meagre,  and  also  require  much 
expense  in  keeping. 

Walks  may  be  Bo  constructed  as  to  make  gardens  appear 
much  larger  than  they  actually  are,  by  never  allowing  the  boui^ 
dary,  which  is  oAen  very  limited,  to  be  seen,  but  which  must  be 
concealed  by  thick  plantations,  and  its  vicinity  never  guessed  at. 
Especially,  they  must  not  approach  too  near  to  those  openings, 
where  the  outer  landscape,  by  means  of  ha-has,  appears  as  if  it 
belonged  to  the  garden.  A  garden  may  also  appear  much 
larger  to  the  spectator  when  the  paths  take  contrary  turns,  and 
by  circuitous  routes  describe  a  longer  line.     But  this  sort  of 
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deMpUon  does  not  always  succeed  ;  the  deceit  is  but  too  soon 
discovered,  even  if  these  sudden  windings,  which  must,  besides, 
be  often  repeated,  do  not  present  obstacles. 

Among  such  repeated  turns,  and  to  dissipate  the  suspicion 
that  they  might  awaken,  the  spectator  must  be  surprised,  now 
by  a  beautiful  inscription,  a  murmuring  fountain,  which  will 
recal  Vaucluse  and  the  complaints  to  Laura;  and  now  by  an 
urn,  a  bust.  Sic ;  and  thus  his  mind  be  occupied  with  more 
elevated  subjects  than  the  course  of  the  walks. 

A  neighbouring  path  should  never  be  perceived  from  any 
walk,  because  this  would  destroy  the  illusion  of  size.  The 
plantations,  therefore,  which  separate  these  near  walks,  must  be 
close  and  impervious.  At  the  narrowest  spots  these  plantations 
should  be  at  least  from  15  to  20  or  SO  feet  wide.  In  lar^ 
extensive  grounds,  however,  where  no  deception  to  increase  the 
apparent  size  is  necessary,  sometimes,  from  one  walk,  others  may 
be  seen  through  transparent  plantations ;  and,  from  the  moment- 
ary appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  passers  by,  animated 
and  lively  pictures  may  be  produced. 

A  walk  winding  in  a  gentle  slanting  curve  up  a  steep  bare 
hill,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a  beautiful  landscape,  half-con- 
cealed, is  by  degrees  revealed  to  view,  has  a  particularly  pictu- 
resque and  beautiful  eOect.  To  display  this  sort  of  beauty, 
however,  the  walk  should  only  have  a  single  long  shallow  curve, 
which  would  also  render  the  ascent  easier.  For  the  same  reason, 
those  walks  which  are  to  be  carried  over  very  steep  hills  can 
only  be  properly  executed  when  they  are  cut  first  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  and  then  from  the  left  to  the  right  (zigzag), 
and  thus  their  extent  increased.  In  cases,  however,  where  the 
zigzag  line  cannot  be  sufficiently  extended,  or  cannot  be  applied, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  ascent,  steps,  either  of  stone  or  of  oak, 
must  supply  its  place.  These  steps  should  not  be  more  than 
5  in.  high,  and  not  more  nor  less  than  2  ft.  apart,  to  be  ascended 
conveniently. 

When  two  walks  are  to  be  united,  it  should  never  take  place 
at  a  right  or  obtuse  angle,  but  rather  at  an  acute  angle,  by 
which  the  lines  of  both  walks  will  be  united  in  a  much  more 
beautiful  manner. 

5.  The  marking  out  of  all  these  lines  and  fi>rms,  if  they  are 
to  approach  their  original  pattern,  nature,  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  a  matter  as  important  as  it  is  difficult.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  he  who  undertakes  to  lay  out  a  garden  in 
the  natural  style  ought  to  he  a  good  draughtsman  in  geometri- 
cal plans  as  well  as  in  landscapes.  Bnt  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  expressing  these  forms  in  miniature  on  paper,  and 
marking  them  out  m  their  natural  size  in  nature.  If  the  cleverest 
landscape-painter  were  to  draw  such  large  lines,  which  often 
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proceed  in  connected  circles,  and  in  Hnei  several  miles  in  extent, 
with  a  tracing-stick  which  must  be  4  or  A  pounds'  weight,  he 
would  find  great  difficulties,  and  his  first  attempt  would  not 
likely  be  successful. 

In  order  to  facilitate  thts  operation,  I  will  here  explain  taj 
method  of  drawing  in  nature,  which  I  have  followed  since  I  first 
began  to  practise,  and  which  I  have  commanicated  to  many 
young  artists.  The  plan  on  which  the  improvements  are  de- 
signed, which  are  now  to  be  staked  out,  shows  the  natural 
objects,  under  what  form  they  are  to  appear,  and  where  they 
are  situated.  According  to  this  plan,  the  principal  points  in 
nature  will  be  determined]  but,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
without  straining  to  observe  them  too  minutely,  in  case  nature 
should  thereby  be  distorted,  or  fine  trees  fall  under  the  axe, 
which,  without  injuring  the  landscape,  might  have  been  pre- 
served, if  the  line  of  the  water  or  walk,  or  any  other  line,  had 
been  altered  a  little.  There  may  also  be  obstacles  of  another 
kind  contrary  to  nature,  which  could  not  be  foreseen  in  making 
the  plan. 

But  these  difficulties  will    not   be   insurmountable  to  one 
who  is  familiar  with  nature,  and  her  numerous  forms  and  means 
of  remedy ;  because  he  will  make  such  alterations  as  will  not 
aflect  the  beauty  of  his  grounds,  but,  if  it  be  possible,  improve 
them  by  those  very  means.     Hence,  it  is  clearly  enough  seen, 
that,  in  executing  the  plan,  it  cannot  be  exactly  followed  up, 
because  it  only  gives  the  principal  forms  and  situations.     It  can 
only  show  the  scenes  the  grounds 
are  to  present;  and  point  out  where 
the  hills,  the  valleys,  the  lakes,  the 
ponds,  the  waterfidls,  the  bridges, 
the  temples,  &c.,  are  to  find  their 
places. 

6.  TTie  instrument  with  which 
large  and  small  outlines  in  nature 
are  drawn  on  a  large  scale  is  a 
round  stick,  or  tracmg-sufi^  (Jig. 
IS.))  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  long,  and 
i^  in.  in  diameter,  pointed  with 
iron  at  the  bottom,  to  draw  the 
lines  in  the  earth.  The  artist  holds 
this  stick  with  the  right  hand  above, 
and  the  left  below,  or  vice  vertA, 
and  in  such  a  mannev  as  that  the 
iron  point  is  turned  towards  the 
ground  backwards.  With  an  erect' 
carriage,   and   his  glance  directed  ng.  u.    Tnetat-BMr 
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forwards  towArds  the  existing  localides,  the  main  points  being 
previously  determined  by  the  plan,  and  which  his  line  (if  no 
obstacles  intervene)  is  to  arrive  at,  he  pursues,  with  a  steady 
pace,  the  beautiful  undulating  line  which  his  pratiised  imaf^no- 
tion  presents  to  his  mind,  ana,  as  it  were,  displays  before  him. 

With  his  tracing-stick  turned  backwards,  and  grasped  with 
a  firm  hand,  the  point  pressing  on  the  earth,  the  artist  im- 
prinU  the  line  of  beauty  on  the  ground  mechanically  without 
any  further  care  or  requiring  to  look  behind  him ;  immediately 
aller  him  follow  two  labourers,  who  set  in  posts,  but  do  not  beat 
them  firmly  in  at  first.  When  he  has  reached  the  eaA  of  his 
line,  he  turns  back,  examines  its  course,  improves  it,  and  tlien 
has  the  posts  firmly  driven  in,  or  the  line  cut  out  with  a  sharp 
hoe,  when  the  line  is  to  remain  and  retjuires  no  change,  as  in 
the  outlines  of  the  woods  and  clumps,   (p.  56.) 

By  this  method,  which  requires  great  practice,  and  a  compre- 
hensive glance,  united  with  the  art  of  justly  representing  forms 
and  images,  I  am  convinced  that  nature  and  the  character  of  the 
locality  will  be  most  §uccessrully  imitated;  at  least,  forty  years* 
experience  has  proved  this  to  me,  so  that  I  can  vouch  for  its 
success. 

7.  Let  this  method  be  compared  with  the  usual  one,  where, 
with  the  tracing-stick  under  the  arm,  the  face  directed  towards 
the  ground,  the  operator  draws  the  line,  and,  on  looking  up 
i^in,  becomes  aware  of  its  stiff  faulty  swerving  from  the  right 
line,  requiring  repeated  and  numerous  alterations.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  the  method  above  descril>ed :  the  artist  remains  in 
an  upright  position ;  he  overlooks  as  he  draws  the  points  deter- 
mined oeforehand  which  his  line  is  to  touch,  and  advances  to> 
wards  them  in  a  manner  as  agreeable  as  it  is  natural.  He  has 
the  whole  locality  which  his  grounds  are  to  embrace,  and  the 
forms  which  he  has  already  sketched,  end  which  are  to  be  in 
unison  and  harmony  with  the  rest,  constantly  before  his  eyes; 
and  bis  perception  of  the  beauty  and  truth  of  nature  directs  his 
steps,  and  consequently  his  tracing-stick,  which  follows  faith- 
fully the  motions  of  its  master. 

8.  The  chief  artistical  value  of  a  good  picture  lies  more  in 
the  correctness  of  the  drawing  than  io  the  colouring;  therefore, 
the  faults  of  colouring  are  more  pardonable  than  those  of  draw- 
ing. Thus,  also,  correct  drawings  of  beautiful  picturesque  forms 
end  outlines  are  required  in  gardens,  because  they  also  greatly 
contribute  in  giving  the  grounds  their  chief  merit.  For  this 
reason,  the  manner  above  described  of  drawing  on  a  large  scale 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  usual  method,  because  it  is  capable  <^ 
defining  more  distinctly  than  the  other  does.  The  practised  artist 
is  able,  alsoj  to  draw  as  quickly  as  he  goes. 
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His  taste  for  the  beautifiit  forms  of  nature,  his  imaginadoo 
supported  hy  the  rules  and  priaciples  of  art,  guide  him  quickly 
and  with  a  certain  hand,  and  show  him  where  his  woods  are  to 
iMxiject  in  expressive  masses,  and  where  they  are  again  to  retreat 
in  shade ;  where  hills  are  to  arise,  and  valleys  be  sunk ;  what 
lines  the  brook  flowing  through  flowety  meads  is  to  describe ; 
and  where  the  soft  wavy  lines,  or  the  bolder,  sharp,  obtuse- 
angled,  and  slightly  curved  outlines,  are  to  describe  and  deter- 
mine forms,  &c. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  artist,  while  drawing  the  un- 
dulating line,  should  not  look  backwards,  because  he  is  in  danger 
of  losing  his  imaginary  line,  and  of  pursuing  another  which  cannot 
harmonise  with  the  first  nor  be  successfully  continued  with  iu* 


Abt.  VIII.     Obtervationt  on  Irith  Planting.     By  T.  T. 

ExTEMBivz  planting  in  Ireland  can  scarcely  be  dated  more  tbao 
sixty  or  seventy  years  back. 

The  Elm  is  certainly  an  introduced  tree,  no  plants  in  truly 
wild  situations  having  been  found.  The  English  elm  is  far 
more  hardy  and  vigorous  in  growth  than  the  wych,  bearing  its 
leaves  fully  three  weeks  longer  in  autumn.  The  elm  bears 
transptanling  at  a  more  advanced  age  than  any  other  tree.  It 
grows  as  vigorously  standing  exposed,  as  in  the  shelter  or  society 
of  other  trees.  The  dust  and  smoke  of  towns  do  them  little 
injury.  At  Crookstown,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  is  a  magni- 
ficent avenue  of  elms,  planted  in  1774;  yet  the  soil,  in  many 
parts,  was  mere  turf  bog,  covered  by  a  road.  Silkworms  will 
feed  on  the  leaves  when  very  young.  Its  vivaciousness  is  great; 
pieces  turned  up  accidentally  by  the  plough  have  grown  into 
trees.  There  are  elms  at  Dunkerron  upwards  of  100  years 
planted,  in  full  vigour,  and  about  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  S  fl.  from 
the  ground.  The  dale  of  its  introduction  is  unknown ;  but,  as  it 
has  a  distinct  name  in  the  Irish  language,  it  must  be  very  distant. 

The  Horsechestnut  bears  the  utmost  rigour  of  cold  of  our 
winters. 

The  Lime  Tree's  leaves  are  not  subject  to  be  devoured  by 
insects,  as  those  of  the  elm ;  its  increase  is  rapid ;  its  branches 

*  Walks  liiould  be  Mmewhot  curved  to  carry  off*  the  miusture,  but  without 
thur  being  so  mudi  so  a«  to  be  inconvenient  to  the  pedestrian  or  dangerous 
for  carnages.  A  road  10  ft,  wide  may  be  fused  in  the  middle  3  or  at  most  4 
inches,  and  one  of  15  (t.  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  They  must  not  form  anj  ridge  in 
the  middle,  but  must  describe  a  uniform  flat  segmeat  of  a  circle,  in  which  the 
foil  is  equalif  cUvided,  and  thereby  rendered  couveaient  to  all. 
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are  tough,  and  seldom  injared  by  storms ;  it  does  not  injure  the 
grasses  beneath  by  its  shade  or  drip.  Near  Killarney  is  a  row 
40  Ih  in  height,  and  averaging  S  ft.  in  diameter. 

7%fJ7o^  delights  in  a  moist  atmosphere ;  and  is  much  injured 
by  the  smoke  of  towns.  At  Killarney,  trees  SO  fl.  in  height  are  not 
uncommon ;  one  at  Innisfallen,  at  2^  (L  Trom  the  ground,  was 
88  in,  in  diameter.  Hollies  survive  the  wood  in  which  they 
were  reared.  Holly  timber  stands  better  than  brass  for  steps  [?] 
in  machinery.  A  variety  with  yellow  berries  occurs  at  Blarney, 
near  Cork; 

The  Ask  raised  in  rich  soils  bils  remarkably  In  poorer.  It 
grows  well  in  almost  any  soil  or  elevation  in  Ireland;  yet  of  ash 
plantations  in  the  same  soil,  rich  or  poor,  several  fail  alongside 
of  those  that  have  succeeded.  We  must  suppose  some  subterra- 
neous enemy  or  disease  attacks  them  ;  this  conjecture  is  perhaps 
supported  by  the  general  sweetness  of  the  sap  in  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs.  At  Leix,  in  the  Queen's  County,  in  I79S, 
the  celebrated  ash,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  measured  40^  11.  in 
circumference ;  its  branches  extend  70  ft.  The  ash  injures  other 
plants  remarkably  by  its  drip ;  and  yet  in  moist  soils  it  seems  to 
drain  the  ground  and  give  it  firmness.  Its  young  shoots  are 
greatly  injured  by  late  frosts.  It  finds  the  readiest  marked 
and  at  the  earliest  age,  of  any  tree  in  the  country,  in  Ireland. 

The  Oak  bears  transplanting  badlyafter  three  years  old.  The 
remains  of  oak  woods,  kept  down  for  years  by  the  browsing  of 
caUle,  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Critchley  of  the  county  of 
AVicklow  to  grow  up  into  fine  trees  by  fencing  alone.  One  oak, 
in  Lord  O'Neil's  Park,  near  I.ough  Neogh,  was  sold  for  up- 
wards of  200^  Mr.  Crilchley's  oak  woods  doubled  their  value 
between  the  Gtleenth  and  twentieth  year.  An  oak  at  Castle  Cor, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  Soft  in  circumference  at  6 1\.  from 
the  ground,  and  has  growing  on  it  a  stem  of  ivy  7  1^-  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  Pines  adapt  themselves  to  a  variety  of  climates,  and  one 
or  other  species  may  be  found  to  thrive  in  all  sorts  of  soils,  from 
the  driest  quartzose  sand  to  turf  boss.  Their  growth  is  rapid,  and 
duration  protracted.  They  muitiply  with  great  facility  by  seed, 
but  the  principal  stem  once  cut  down  never  recovers.  Growing 
closer,  they  yield  more  timber  on  the  same  space  of  ground  than 
round-leaved  trees. 

A  species  of  pine  was  once  indigenous  to  Ireland ;  the  stems 
are  still  found  in  our  turf  bogs.  It  is  not  the  P.  sylv^stris ;  the 
roots  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  in  size  to  the  stem.  In  the 
county  of  Kerry,  I  lound  the  horizontal  section  of  one,  where  the 
roots  commenced,  to  be  7  ft.  in  diameter;  while  the  stem,  at  2  fl. 
in  height,  was  scarcely  4  fV.  The  stems  of  the  dog  deal,  besides, 
are  oJten  remarkably  twisted. 
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The  Scotch  Pine  prefers  a  poor  sandy  soil.  The  seeds  accM 
dentallj'  blling  on  turf  bog  have  grown  into  large  trees.  Its 
timber  is  of  more  value  in  the  remote  parts  of  Irehnd  than  that 
of  alder.  It  does  not  grow  as  thick  m  the  same  space  of  time 
as  the  pinaster,  but  its  timber  is  harder. 

The  Larch  is  more  injured  by  the  sea  breeze  than  any  other 
timber  tree  ia  Ireland;  it  thrives  ill  near  towns,  or  cHi  road 
sides.  It  should  be  planted  unmixed  with  any  other  trees ;  for, 
as  it  ootgrows  them,  its  leading  shoots  are  apt  to  be  bent  by 
winds.  It  easily  takes  a  new  leader,  if  accidentally  or  otherwise 
topped. 

lie  Silver  Fir  is  admirably  adapted  to  Ireland,  yet  its 
cultivation  is  much  neglected.  It  thrives  in  wet  cold  soils  as 
well  as  in  the  rich  and  dry,  at  all  elevations,  and  with  every 
exposure]  living  to  400  years  and  more,  while  the 

Balm  o^  Gilead  Pine,  so  like  it  when  young,  scarcely  attains 
40  years  before  decr^itude.  It  preserves  its  deep  green  colour, 
while  the  spruce  fir  turns  brownish  towards  the  end  of  winter. 
At  Ballyltckey,  near  Bantry,  it  has  oiittopped  a  variety  of  the 
usual  timber  trees  among  which  it  was  planted  sixty  years  ago. 

7%«  Sdlix  dlba,  SdlixSusuiMna,  and  Carolina  Poplar,  are  all 
well  adapted  to  wet  poor  turfy  soils.  They  have  reocfaed  30  ft.  in 
height,  at  nine  years  from  the  time  they  were  put  down  as  cut* 
tings,  at  Dunkerron. 

I  can  give  no  information  as  to  the  dates  of  introduction  of 
different  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  into  Ireland,  nor  should  I  know 
where  to  look  for  any  information  on  that  head  not  already  in 


your 


ArborettoH. 


Art.  IX.  ExtraclM  Jrom  a  Correspondence  which  toot  place  Jrom 
1817  to  1835,  retpeclittg  the  Preservation  <if  Tiwiber  by  the  Water 
of  a  Copper  Mine  in  Angletea.      Communicated  by  a  Cobbx* 

SPOMDXHT. 

Extract  of  a  Letttr  from  JotrpA  Joim  to  Mr,  Sandmmi,  mpecting  tke 
Water  of  Paryi  Mountain  beuig  a  Fretervatht  of  UnAcr,  dated  Ainlwch, 
XOth  October,  1B17. 
**  The  piece  of  timber  which  I  prewDt  to  you  »  of  oak,  and  was  part  of  the 
bucket  (^  a  mill-whed,  turned  by  a  Rtream  of  muKrW  water.  TIm  one  side  is 
left  roush,  as  it  wai  taken  out,  with  tbe  ochry  sedimnt  of  the  water  adhering 
to  it ;  tlie  other  aide  planed,  in  order  to  show  how  it  coloun  wood.  The 
whitish  (pot  OD  the  puuwd  side  n  a  deal  pin,  which  waa  put  in  to  bittd  the 
bucket  ;  and  it  serves  to  prove  that  tbe  water  pnserve*  aeal,  or  other  soft 
wood,  as  well  as  oak. 

"  The  wheel  from  which  the.jnece  was  taken  had  been  worked  for  ei^teen 
years  ;  and  it  is  five  years  since  it  was  taken  out.  Mill  water-whe^  ara 
generally  considered  to  be  more  sulyect  to  decay  than  any  olbef  speciei  of 
woodworic,  in  consequence  of  bring  exposed,  without  punt,  to  all  the  vioKi- 
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tudM  of  die  Kuoas ;  and  bdng  alternatelf  wet  ud  dr^ ,  etctj  twentj-fbur 

**  The  &ct  of  the  iniiierBl  water  being  a  prMerrative  of  timber  hai  been  long 
known  to  manj  persoas  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  I  never  knew  of  an; 
advantage  heii^  taken  of  it,  farther  ihna  what  chance  threw  in  the  waj.  Hy 
attentjon  waamoreparticularlyattracted  to  it  by  the  following  circumstance: — 
A  brig,  called  the  Amlwch,  more  than  thirty  veam  old,  to  which  I  am  ihip- 
hiuband,  required  consideridile  repair*  about  three  jrean  ago  ;  amongit  other 
thingB,  the  wanted  a  keel  and  tome  floorings.  Her  ceiling!  were  in  consequence 
stripped,  and,  to  my  greet  astonishment,  the  floorings  and  the  [irabers  in  her 
bottom,  wherever  mineral  water  had  reached,  were  found  as  perfect  ai  the  first 
(laj  they  were  put  in.  This  vessel  had  always  been  a  regular  trader  out  of 
Amlwch  port  to  Liverpool,  and  loaded  with  copper  ore  ;  and  (brmerty,  when 
the  ore  was  kept  in  uncovered  bins,  it  often  conLUned  a  considerable  quaot)t]> 
of  wet,  which,  when  shimed,  pessed  through  the  ceilings,  and  bdng  worii^ 
backwards  wd  forwards  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  at  sea,  it  efibctually  washed 
the  timber  below.  In  some  inatances  pieces  were  found  which  had  been  par- 
tially acted  upon  by  the  mineral  water  j  the  part  washed  being  perfectly  sound, 
and  that  b^ond  its  reach  quite  decayed. 

"  Since  then  we  have  (^>ened  three  other  veisets,  that  had  been  employed  in 
the  same  trade  for  above  twenty-five  yean;  and  the  result  has  been,  in  every 
instance,  the  same.  This  led  me  to  take  every  opportunity  of  examining  the 
effects  of  the  mineral  water  upon  wood  in  general,  and  I  have  found  its  effects 
the  same  tipon  every  species  of  timber :  it  makes  it  harder,  more  elastic,  and 
ao  durable,  that  it  might  be  said,  with  propriety,  that  it  renders  it  unperish- 
able  ;  Mtd,  what  ia  vny  extraordinary,  it  makes  the  outer  part,  or  sap-wood, 
which  otherwise  so  soon  decays,  as  lasting  as  the  inner  part,  or  heart-wood  : 
for  instance,  the  land-ties  in  Amlwch  port,  which  are  pieces  of  oak  timber, 
roughly  squared,  to  support  the  quay,  have  been  fised  there  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  and  yet  they  do  not  exhibit  the  least  symptom  of  decay. 

"  The  specific  gravity  of  mineral  water  being  lers  than  that  of  sea  water,  it 
floats  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  doclts,  and  acts  as  effectually  upon  the  land-ties, 
through  the  gradual  rise  and  fidi  of  the  tides,  as  if  they  had  been  immersed  in 
mineral  water  alone.  I  could  mention  innumerable  other  instances,  if  it  wer« 
necessary,  to  illustrate  the  preservative  quality  which  the  mineral  water  pos- 
B,  liut  I  fear  1  have  already  trespassed  too  much  on  your  ti — 


"  I  understand  that  government  b  now  makins  different  exneriments  for  dis> 
vering  some  prcserrative  ftom  the  dry  rot,  which  has,  of  late  years  in  [wr- 
lar.  Men  so  destructive  to  ships  of  the  navy  i  and  that  sanguine  hopes  are 


entertained  that  the  application  of  sea  water  to  timber  will  answer  that  pur- 
pose. Perliape  the  marine  acid  which  sea  water  contains  may  have  a  similar 
enct,in  the  same  proportion  it  t>ears  to  thequantityofvitrioUc  add  with  which 
our  minuvl  watoi  are  so  strongly  impregnatod.  Jos.  Jonis," 

The  above  letter,  with  the  pieces  of  timber  to  whidi  it  allude*,  were  takm 
by  nil.  Sanderson  to  the  Admiralty  Office,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Crdier  ; 
when  it  was  understood  that  enquiry  would  be  made  into  the  fact  of  the  state- 
ment. For  more  than  two  years  there  was  nothing  heard  about  it,  when  a 
pamphlet,  "by  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy."  On  lie  Pniervatkm  of  TmberfiTtm 
Ory  Ret,  made  its  appearance,  recommending  the  min^^l  waters  of  I^rys 
Mountains  for  the  purpose,  in  words  so  mu<A  like  the  letter  which  had  been 
delivered  at  the  Admiralty,  that  it  naturally  led  to  a  suspicion  that  the  author 
had,  by  some  means,  seen  or  heard  of  it,  which  induced  Mr,  Sanderson  to 
write  a  tetter  to  the  Admiralty,  to  which  he  recdved  the  following  answer 
from  Mr.  Barrow : — 

"  Sir, — Haring  laid  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  your 
letter  of  the  SOtn  instant,  on  the  subject  of  a  worii  latelypublished  by  "  an 
Officer  of  the  Royal,  Navy,"  On  the  PreiervaHon  of  Ship  Timber,  which  you 
have  understood  to  contam  some  inrormation  -  drawn  from  a  communicatioB 
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I  have  their  Lordshii]*'  coideiimkU  to  acquaint  you  that  they  hare  no  know- 
ledge of  the  publication  ;ou  allude  to.    I  am,  Sir,  jam  humble  aervant, 

John  B*aaow." 

Hr.  Sanderaon  then  wrote  to  Hr.  Barrow  a*  followi  :  — 

"  Plas  Newydd,  Sept.  88.  1880. 

"  Sir, — I  b^  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  SSd  initaot, 
in  whidi  you  are  pleased  to  acquaint  ine,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  iOth,  that 
the  Lordi  Commiaaionen  of  the  Admifalty  have  no  knowledge  of  the  publi- 
cation alluded  to.  I  did  not  for  one  moment  suppoie  that  thw  Iionuhipa 
would  give  their  nnction  to  a  publication  of  matter. drawn  from  private 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Cmker  ;  indeed,  m;  alluiion  to  that  publicatioa  wai 
merely  incidental.  It  was  the  chief  ot^t  of  my  letter  to  atcertain  whether 
Vbr.  Jonea'a  alstenwDt  of  bcti  relative  to  the  preserralion  of  timber  had 
received  the  conaideration  of  the  LonU  ComnuMioDert  of  the  Admiralty,  or 
of  the  CommiaaionerB  of  the  Navy  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  now,  without  inifMO- 
priety,  enquire  whedier  ai^  and  what  report  has  baen  nwde  upon  it  ?  I  should 
alio  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  have  the  goodneas  to  procure  for  me  Um 
return  of  Blr.  Jones's  letter,  as  I  did  not  keep  a  copy.  I  Dave  the  hoiMMir  W 
be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant,  JoHM  Sakdbbbok. 

"  To  John  Barrow,  Esq." 

To  which  the  foUowiDg  final  reply  was  giren  by  Mr.  Barrow :  — 

"  Admiralty  Office,  80th  Sept,  ISfiO. 

"  Sir, — Having  laid  before  the  Lords  CommissionerB  of  the  Admiralty  your 
letter  of  the  SSth  instant,  enquiring  whetherany  report  was  made  on  Hr. 
Jones's  letter  of  the  fiOth  of  October,  1817,  reiipecting  a  plan  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  timber,  and  requesting  that  Mr.  Jones's  letter  may  be  returned  to  you, 
I  have  it  in]  command  to  acquaint  you  that  the  letter  in  question  cannot  be 
returned  to  you ;  and  that,  trom  a  report  made  by  the  navy  Board  on  the 
subject,  their  I«rdshipa  did  not  mean  to  give  Mr.  Jones  any  further  trouble 
on  the  mattN.    I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant,         John  Babkow, 

"  To  Mr.  John  Sanderson,  Plaa  Newydd,  Angleaea." 

*■  The  following  observa^ons  and  experiments  were  made  by  me  in  January, 
1818,  on  the  chemical  prc^)erties  of  tlie  mineral  water  of  Par^a  Mountain, 
by  which  timber  is  preserved  :  —  This  water  is  known  to  conlam  copper  and 
iron,  held  in  nolution  by  sulphuric  acid.  '  Wood,  when  distilled  in  a  retort, 
yields  an  acid  liquor  of  a  peculiar  taste  and  smell  and  distinKuished  by  the 
name  of  pyroligoeous,  and  formerly  considered  as  a  distinct  aci^  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  it  is  merely  the  acetic  acid,  comlMned  with  an  empyreumatic 

oil,' STioMpKMI. 

"  I  obtained  from  a  manufacturer  in  Liverpool  som^  pyroligneous  acid  in  its 
simplest  state,  for  the  purpose  of  making  eiperiments.  On  adding  an  equal 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  pyroligneous,  it  was  speedily  decomposed, 
and  a  black  substance  was  precipitated,  which,  when  dried,  appeared  t^  *— 


carbon.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  aad  being  applied,  changed  the  colour 
to  a  dork,  and  nearly  black.  The  Parys  Mountain  water  bang  added  to  an 
eqiwl  portion  of  pyrohpieoua  acid,  chan^  its  colour  precis^y  the  same  as 


,         .   t,  when  sulphur 

"  Is  the  sulphuric  add  contained  in  the  water,  under  any  circnmstsnces,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  carbonise  the  sap  within  the  porea  of  the  wood?  I  am 
persuaded  it  does  convert  some  part  of  the  sap  of  timber  into  charcoal ;  and 
when  it  is  properly  saturated,  every  pore  becomes  lined  with  the  snbatance, 
which,  when  once  formed,  is  afterwards  insoluble  in  water  ;  thus  making  use 
of  the  olho^ise  destructive  sap  to  char  the  wood  ;  charting  the  surface  of 
wood  having  always  been  considered  a  preservatiTe  of  timber  from  dry  rot. 
"  Caernarvon,  Sept.  9.  1835.  Joskpk  JoNBi." 
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Mr.  Jsnn'i  Pnmonkmi  at  lbs  OiUtt  Pilca  of  tba  InfrsUaiU  Oh 

for  quunUau.  Solutloii. 

15  lb.  sulphate  of  iron.  ^^"^F^)''  *^"  ^  ™^"  ^'* "'  ''"'^'^'' 

18  lb.  Hulphate  of  capper.  Sulphate  of  copper,  4&«.  per  cwt. 

2i  lb.  sulphate  of  zinc.  Sulphate  of  line,  45i.  per  cwt. 

1  qn.  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid,  ad.  per  lb. 

The  sulphates  to  be  well  pounded,  and  dissolved  in  hot  water  ;  and  tbeo 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  be  mixed  in  the  solution,  and  well  stirred  up  witli 
a  BcrubbinE-broom.  The  fd>OTe,  added  to  thirty-six  gallons  of  water,  is  ready 
for  the  tank. 

7%nte  of  Saturatiim,  —  I4nch  board,  3  days  ;  3-inch  planb,  or  scanlliDg,  7 
days ;  5-inch  to  6  and  7-inch  scantling,  all  U  to  14  days  ;  hu^e  timber,  12  in. 
to  14  in.  square,  will  require  81  days. 


Abt.  X.  Botanical,  Ftoricuhural,  and  Arboricultural  Noticet  <{f 
the  Kindt  of  Plarat  newli/  introduced  into  British  Gardent  and 
Plantationt,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  Ihem  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  rejecting  Pfante  {whether  old  ornew)  already 
in  Cultivation :  the  uAole  tnlended  to  serve  at  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encuelopiedia  of  Pianti,"  the  "  Horlut  Britannteut,"  the 
"  Hortut  Ltgnotut,"  and  the  "  Arboretum  el  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum." 

Curtis't  Botanical  Magazine  i  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  Ss.  6^.  coloured,  St.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  WiDiam 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
deD,  Kew. 

Edvardt't  Botanical  Register  /  in  monthly  numberi,  new  series,  each 
containinK  six  platei;  Si.  6d,  coloured,  S(.  plain.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni*ersity  College, 
London. 

Maund't  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  aflfardij  tiovser  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page  ;  large  paper,  Is.  6d. ;  small,  It. 
Edited  by  B.  ivfaund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

The  Botanist;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  platea,  with 
tiro  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2t.  6d.i  smalt  paper, 
If.  6d.  ConducEed*  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  NI.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
Uiiiveriiity  of  Cambridge. 

Paxlon's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants  / 
in  monthly  numbers ;  large  8vo  ;  St,  61^.  each. 

The  Ladies'  Magazine  of  Gardening;  in  monthly  numbers;  8vo, 
with  coloured  plates  ;  lS'6d.  each.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 

im,  CLECTHE 

Hum  Hooli.      Tdln       O       or       1      Jl.nu       N.  Amtria      ISH.       >.l      BoL  ns- IMl,  07 

Sifaoiiima  I  C.  ndrts  T^.  eiOrati  Pnltiioiii  utirai  NaNL 
A  pretty  bardy  annual  from  Port  VancouTer,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America.    It  "  requires  rather  a  strong  soil  and  a  dry  situation.     The 
plants  are  subject  to  damping  off,  and  will  not  seed  in  a  confined  situation." 
(Bot.-Seg.,  Dec.) 

Sd  Ser.— IS4S.   IIT.  n 
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Byiineriic^e. 
an.  LASIOPE^ALUK  imat-VX. 

■ucrofAf num  Orak    laiiciHTtd    ■  i_J    «    5    mr    P.O    H.  aaaOt  Wiki    1S3&    C    t.p    BM. 

A  very  buiilMme  erect  (hrub,  with  large  leavM  vhich  are  wooH;  beneath 
The  flower*  are  very  pretty,  and  Tery  abundant,  (£<rf.  J£w->  Nov.} 

IBU.  DIPLOLX'NA  UMI  Di^M  BM.  B«.  IMI,  St. 

IIU.  PU'CKSM 

nuliaiii  iffen  mtlnf  J:  _J  or  K>  >.  o  9  Brull  ISS7.  C  «>  BoLnf.  IMl.ffi. 
"  A  long  trailing  perennial  ilirub,  the  steini  of  which,  much  braudicd,  attain 
a  length  of  iOtt.  and  upwardB."  A  very  hanJioine  species  trom  the  Otfsa 
MouDtains,  where  it  "  c^ngi  in  long  festooni"  to  the  branches  of  the  treea, 
and  "  eihibiti  abundance  of  its  briiriant  flowen."  Though  its  native  place  is 
within  the  tropics,  yet  being  at  an  elevation  of  3000  fL,  the  nights  in  wuter 
•re  fri>quently  as  low  u  from  35°  to  40°  Fahr.  "  It  strikes  easily  A-om 
cuUingB."  (Bot.  Beg,,  Dec.) 

cordiruu  Bnu*.     kwt-kawl     ■)_]    <w     t     an.!    S.O     Ifnlos    IMO.     BuL»(.  IHl.TO. 

This  ^eciet  "  is  remarkable  for  the  rich  green  which  terminatea  the  scariet 
flowers,  which,  if  it  takes  something  from  dieir  brilliancy,  adds  much  to  the 
novelty  of  their  appearance.  It  has,  moreover,  a  fine  broad  foliage,  and  when 
out  of  Sower  is  handsomer  than  the  generality  of  its  mce."  {Boi  Beg.,  Dec.) 

SaHcariiB,  or  I^itArocetf. 


/EO'NIUH  H>U.       lOntof  Ihd^DonrnMiidduc 

Mr.  Webb  has  remodeled  the  old  genem  rSedum  and  Jempervivum,  and 
separated  from  them  three  genera,  which  he  has  called  jEonium,  AichrjIsoD, 
and  Oreen6via.  This  species  was  found  on  the  stones  and  bare  rocks  near  the 
base  of  the  pine  region  of  the  Isle  of  Palma.  "  It  requires  the  same  treet- 
menl  as  Mesembiyanthemiim,  and  similar  plants."  (Sol.  Srg.,  Kov.) 

Cactacnt. 
3Ma.  ECfHNocA'crus 

CDr7n«dt4    H.  BnaA  diit-ih*p«d  Ji  O  «   1  a   Y.C  S.  An«ilca    18^.  C    Lp^l  But.  nut,  agoe 
A  very  curious  plant  with  a  cluster  of  yellow  flowers  at  the  top,  with  crim- 
son centres,  {Bol.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

1474.  OPU'NTIA  1S6D9  moOKbitlu  Bat.  Mag.  3S11, 

A  species  was  flgured  under  this  name  in  [be  Bol,  Beg,  t.  1TS6.  with  solitary 
spines ;  but  it  is  stated  in  the  Bol.  Mag.  that  the  (hiuntia  monscdntha  of 
Willdcnow  is  quite  a  diS'erent  plant,  with  a  little  tuft  of  bristles  at  the  base  of 
each  spine.  T^ie  flower  of  the  plant  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  is  orange,  and 
that  in  the  Bot.  Beg.  yellow. 

dicAmlieiu  jUn    dccuinbnit    jiO    or    f   |n    Pa.V    Mexico   1S3S.    C    i-p.!    But.  mic.  3914. 
^iKBfSKi  :  O,  itpBii  Kmrv.  |  (T&TWtU  Mvt 

A  handsome  species,  with  large  p^  yellow  flowers.  (Bot,  Mag.,  Dec.) 

SlyMoE. 

nxarrum  Ora*.     recurred    M  _\    or    t    mj    Pk    Swu  HJrH-    IMO.     C    i.p    Bot.nui-Ull 
A  very  pretty  little  greenhouse  shrub,  with  slender  siiffhiticose  stems,   much 
branched  m  tufts,  and  sending  down  long  wiry  roots.     The  flowers  are  pink, 
and  very  abundant.  (.Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.)  • 
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GfMfrioe. 

■HkoJoc /.<■«     IWDKnlaiind    ji  i_J    v    R    mT.Jn    S    BruH    IKIS.     C.    i.l    3ot  i^.  lUl,  83. 

The  leaves  of  this  ^laiit  are  "  rny  large  and  hard,  with  the  lobes  of  their 
cordate  base  overlappinff  each  other  ;  they  ore  somewhat  shiniiw  end  smooth 
on  the  upper  side,  and  Hairy  beneath ;  the  flowers  are  almost  8  in.  lon^,  cyMn- 
drical,  scarlet,  with  a  flat  limb,  and  dispersed  in  a  large  leefleu  panicle,  with 
branches  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  perrectly  destitiite  of  hainneaa.  Both 
they  and  the  flowers  were  shining,  at  though  they  had  been  Tarnished.*  (^Bot. 
Reg.,  Not.) 

bi61Uj  !■<»(.  »ft   -mlJ  i_|  gr  4  la  Cvmi    I8».    C    c.t    F«il.  m«(.  of  but.nal.TtB.p.Ma. 

A  very  showy  plant,  rcmarkabU  for  ils  "  strong,  erect,  tall,  succulent  stems, 
and  large  soft  leaves ; "  which,  at  wdi  as  the  stems,  are  clothed  with  a  soft 
down,  "  irhich  at  once  yidds  to  the  touch  of  the  fingers,  and  feels  amoolh  and 
agreeable.  {Paxt.Mai.i/ Bot.,Jiec.) 

ACHIUE'HBS f -  AmBW.  (FranniDfm.iBdcaMBateJ,  tojuOkr  IhiBuldi  l«^«niM[ira>|ilin(.) 
rtHi  UmM.     rear     ■.  _|     «      1     lu     Pk     GiutmuU      uw.      D     m     BoL  nf.  IHI,  GS. 

The  plant  generally  called  Trevirana  coccinca  having  been  originally  called 
Achimenes  bv  Di^  Patrick  Browne,  in  his  Hutory  ofJaminca,  that  name  has 
been  restorea  to  it  by  De  Candolte  in  bis  Prodromat;  and  this  species  being 
of  the  same  genus,  it  is  called  Achini^es  rosea.  It  if  a  very  pretty  plant,  pro- 
ducit^  abundance  of  its  bright  rose-coloured  blossoms  all  the  summer.  "  The 
stems  die  off  after  flowering,  and  the  roots  must  then  be  kept  perfectly  dry 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  till  it  b^ns  to  grow."  (Sol.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

lSt&  .IBCTOSTA'FHYLOS 

plMa  BnQt.     ililnlBi     ■      or      i     mr      W     Mtiloa      IBX.       C      hp.!      Bm.  nus.  SH. 

apratrma:  A.^lttolai  Otc.;  ^'ibotiu  dtassloc  ibort. 
A  very  beautilnl  shrub,  a  native  of  the  colder  part  of  Mexico.     The  loaves 
are  long;  and  dark  green  and  shining  on  the  upper  sur&ce,  but  pale  and 
glaucous  below.  (Bol.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

laS.  IIHODODB'NDBOM  [orbot  toI.  TlU.p.nT. 

OitabnU  Fhl     Hr.  aibHn^    ■  _J    or   S    klj.  ]b    W    KhoH*  HiUi    liSJ.    *.l.p    7ut  wf. 

ndron,  which  baa  the  habit  and  foliue 

_    .  „  N:ided1y  those  of  a  rhododendron.     It 

about  as  hardy  as  S.  srbdreum,  but  a  much  smaller  plant,  flaring  only  the 
character  of  an  unUershrub,  even  in  Kepal.  (Paxl.  Mag,  ofBol.,  Nov.) 

Gra/Aneffi. 
FREFlTfiA  Vdry.       (From  jrrflBua,  ihowT  I  llcwen.) 

Hookd/iaa  Oord.  HookR^i  j|    (SI    or    1    nr,  (p    W.C    Brull    ISll.    D    a.i  X<it.iiui(,ai09. 
A  very  showy  plant  iWim  the  dark  crimson  calyx  to  its  white  flowers.     It  is 
a  native  of  BrazU,  where  it  is  found  on  the  Organ  Mountains.  {Boi,  Mag., 
Nov.) 

ScTophvtarinete. 
MT.  7RANCI'SC£.< 

UUniU    broid.lemd    £0    or     4    u.  i     F    BloJudro    IMO.     C    i.l.p    BM  nug.  nOT. 

A  very  splendid  plant,  with  large  purple  flowers,  which,  though  hitherto 
kept  in  the  stove,  will  doubtless  flower  in  a  greenhouse.      The  leaves  are 
broad,  and  very  handsome.  {^Bol.  Mag.,  Nov.) 
ITS3.  tfl'HULtIS  Mass  ardloUli  nr.  initgiik,  Uro-rtwiu,  ud  ptlltdni,  Lailtf  Mtg.  tfOard.  t.  II. 

Three  very  beautiful  varieties,  or  hybrids,  which  have  been  raised  in  the 
Experimental  Garden  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  James  U'Nab.  (Ladiei'  Mag.  of 
Gard.,  Nov.) 
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of  July  and  August,  after  itandine  out  during  the  winter,  it  had  "atHuaed  the 
h^ht  of  1  ft.,  and  flowered  luiuriantly ."  (Bot.  Gard^  Not.) 
Acan&ieea, 

im  THUHBB'Ra/J  U53S  lUU  nr.  dOorinUil  Bal.  Mt. 

The  fiowen  are  amall,  and  greeniih  oo  the  back.  {Bolama,  Oct.) 

Ordaddeea, 
I.  OTBTOCHrLDM  G*<>-* 
-■--       ■ ..       ___.       n    p,.,   ioi.™ 


BsnllarUUM  £A«U.    Lfl;  of  Uh  VallcrJIk* 


HOULLK'T/J 


Ilia  KMcies  "  has  amall  whitiab  flowert  collected  in  do«e  headi,  in  the 
ai3i  or  broad  atriated  leavea ;  they  have  no  Bmell,  and  the  tpecka  prOTea 
much  )es«  pretty  than  was  espected."  (Bet.  Rrg^  Nor.) 

[oa  hb  nlvloa  to  Bndl,  mpBtbif  lb(  oiUim  of  ml} 

-  _- _.       <In  bcDour  of  M,  Homiltr,%  urdacrmo  KcompBikBd  H,  GidllABtn 

LimdI.    fMpad     £  eg     CD     1     n     ny     BniU     IHI.     D     p.r.w     Bot.  ref,  Utl,«. 
Rather  a  curioua  plant,  with  yellow  and  brown  flowers ;  belonging  to  th« 
section  r^m^ne    (But.  Reg.,  Dec.) 
tti.  AR'KIDBS  [rut.  BUC.  aTbot.  Tdl.  tU.  p.  Ml. 

quta^HrtlHrm  £^A     In-mimaal     /  IS]     Jd     1     Ft.     O     PhlHpplDM     UH.     D     p  j.v 

A  very  iplendid  plant,  from  the  lon^  ipikea  or  racemes  of  flow«n,  whidi  jt 
produce*  in  great  abundance,  and  which  hare  a  delightful  fragrance.  (Povf. 
Mag.  i/Bol^  Dec.) 


I   IMS.    D    1.1    Bot.Nf.IaU, 
"  It  differs  from  the  original  H>edei  in  harinE  much  smaller  Bowen,  not 
spotted,  and  narrower  leaves."     It  it  alao  a  muui  smalln'  pUuiL  {Sol,  Reg., 
Dec.) 

AnurrylSdieeas, 


I   Ro  H.  S«nk  w2^?TEil  DmBm.bh-M 
A  pretty  little  plant  with  (Hnkish  Oowen.    (Bol.Mag.  Dec.) 


Ih  our  Volume  for  18S6,  p.  526.,  will  be  found  a  design  for  a 
flower-garden  on  turf.  Tiiat  garden  having  been  five  years 
executM,  the  parties  began  to  get  tired  of  it,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  mowing  among  the  beds.  We  were  therefore  a 
second  time  applied  to,  to  [urnish  a  design  suitable  for  being 
contained  within  the  same  low  wire  fence,  the  beds  to  be  edged 
with  box,  and  the  walks  to  be  of  gravel. 

Pig,  13,  is  a.  ground  plan,  in  which  all  the  beds  are  numbered. 
In  the  centre  will  be  observed  a  basin  and  fountain,  and  the 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  dotted  line,  Indicating  a  wire  fence, 
IS'in.  high,  and  gently  curving  outwards  at  the  top.  This  fence 
is  not  pat  down  on  the  line  of  junction  between  the  grass  aiul 
the  gravel,  but  2  in.  within  the  gravely  in  order  that  there  may 
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be  no  difficulty  or  loss  of  time  incurred  in  cutting  the  grass 
quite  short  to  its  junction  with  the  gravel,  which  is  often  the  case 
when  hare-proof  wire  fences  are  set  down  on  turf. 

The  following  list  indicates  the  plants,  some  of  them,  it  will  be 
seen  annuals,  and  others  perennials,  with  which  the  garden  may 
be  stocked  the  first  year ;  and  the  kinds  and  their  disposition 
may  he  varied  every  year  afterwards. 


1.  Lian&nthea   DougUsa  O  J^«W 

and  white. 

2.  Zuplnue  Daous  o  blue. 

3.  PlBtystemoncalifiSniicuaocrcaiii- 

4.  JUTmulut   Harriadoa    A    yellow 

5.  Frognwre  Scariet  PelargoniutiiB 

i—l  Bcariet. 
9.  Snothen  BpedoM  ^  white. 

7.  Alons^  lineirifl   o    scariet  and 

8.  EutocK  visc&SB  o  dark  blue. 

9.  LepUMlphoD      ondroaliceua      o 

FreDch  white. 

10.  Ferbeoa  MeUndru  i_l  bright  icar< 

let. 

11.  Cl&rkia  pulcbeUa  Alba  O  white. 

12.  pulch£lla  o  pale  purple. 

13.  (^loth^ra  Drummdadii  O  yellow. 

14.  Geuni  coccineum  A  scarlet. 

15.  Peliinia  aup^rba  i_l  dark  purple. 

16.  PeotatimoD  geoXituimlea  A  mo- 

rone-colour. 

17.  Fert»iiia  tcucriSidet  uJ  white  and 

IS.  Tweedieona  lupfrba  i_l  dark 

crinuon. 

19.  nullcBiu  i_i  lilac, 

SO.  ArranuNa  i I  piiiple. 

21.  Umberti  O  rose. 

SS.  Tweediei^  i_I  crimson. 

53.  inclsa  i_l  pink. 

54.  MeUni^  aup£rba  i_l   dark 

X5.  Bartdnia  alirea  o  golden  yellow. 

26.  Collinsia  bicolor   O    purple  and 

27.  Phldx  multifidra  i_l  white. 

26.  {%tan&ache  bfcolor  o  blue  and 
white. 


30.  Peiuma  nyctapaiflAra  O  white. 

31.  Clint^DM  pukh^lU  o  blue,  yel- 

low, anci  white. 
38.  Rhodintbe  ManglM  o  rose-co- 
lour and  white. 
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S8.  Nem^Ua  stom^iia     o     white  47.  BTfdmum    Parowakkimini       O 
with  black  Jots.  aark  orange. 

34.  insienia  O  brilliant  ultrama-  48.  Eiitoca  Menziedt  o  psle  blue, 

nne  blue.  49.  ^oag&llii  latii^lia  a  aark  Uue. 

39.  aurlta  O  daHc  puipliah  blue.  bO.  grandifldni  Ct  dark  scarlet. 

36.  Fetiiaia  erubdacena  iJ  or  o  blu-  51.  CalceoUna  integnfiblia  A  ydlow. 

isfa.  62.  /*riiiiiiablcolorLJ  pink  and  while 

37.  Lobelia  ramoM  O  dark  blue.  striped. 

38.  gr&cilia  o  pale  blue.  53.  Ph\6s  vim  &  white. 

39.  liktea  A  yellow.  54.  Pentitemon  gtauduldsus   A  pale 

40.  Calceolariaa  of  aorta   A  Tarious  piok. 

sbadea  of  red,  }'ellaw  and  white.  55.  Catan&nche  ceritlea  O  blue. 

41.  Oilia  tricolor   o    wbite,  purple,  56.  Gailtardw  bf color  o  ydlow  and 

and  black.  dark  red. 

4e.  Crucianflla  Et^ldsa  A  lilac. 

43.  Eschachditzia  crdcca  O  orange, 

44.  GIlia  capitUta  O  blue. 

45.  jlntirrhinum  variegituin  A   dark 

red  and  wbite.  wnite. 

46.  Zfnnis  Elegant   coccinea  O  dark  60.  Steoictia  ipecibM  &  purple  and 


57.  .Senecio  fiegans  o  purple> 

58.  Nierembirgia   filicalilia     A.     ptie 


scarlet.  ycllo< 

Baysvaier,  Mardi,  1841. 


This  delightfully  fragrant  plant  has  now  been  an  inhabitant  of 
Britain  for  something  more  than  thirty  Team ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  I 
know,  its  culture  has  not  nearly  met  wilh  that  attention  which  its 
fragrance  merits,  flowering  too,  as  it  does,  at  a  season  wheii  the 
greenhouse  is  not  overstocked  with  sweet-smelling  plants  in 
flower.  It  is  rather  surprising,  that  nurserymen  and  commercial 
florists  have  not  long  since  directed  more  attention  to  its  culture ; 
as  from  its  scent,  its  adaptation  to  flower  in  situations  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  the  freezing  point,  its  singular 
though  not  beautiful  appearance,  and  from  tne  heliotropean  per- 
fume which  it  difl'uses  through  any  apoitment  where  only  one 
filant  may  be  in  flower,  it  must,  when  known  well,  become  a 
Bvourite  with  amateurs,  and  its  culture  a  profitable  speculation 
for  florists  in  large  towns ;  but  it  Js  a  rapidly- spreading  plaiit, 
and  with  ordinary  culture  flowers  sparingly,  wliich  partly  ao 
counts  for  the  small  share  it  has  hitherto  received  of  the  florist's 
attention.  I  know  of  no  plant  that  is  a  greater  favourite  with 
ladies,  either  growing  in  pots  or  as  a  cut  flower :  and,  to  iasure 
a  regular  or  ample  supply  of  flowering  plants,  it  is  only  requisite 
to  prepare  a  steep  bank  facing  the  south,  and  sloping  to  an-  angle 
of  about  4.'i  degrees;  about  the  middle  of  June,  All  it  with  planU 
6  in.  apart;  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  bank  with  at  least 
6  in.  of  ordinary  garden  mould.  No  furtiier  attention  is  neces- 
sary till  the  end  of  October,  when  it  will  be  observed  that  almost 
every  flower  has  formed  a  bold  swelling  flowen^jud,  from  which 
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a  suffident  supply,  either  for  the  greeahouse  or  the  market,  may 
be  potted  off.  By  keeping  part  in  a  cold-frame,  a  succession 
may  be  retarded,  and  thus  a  supply  obtained  till  the  end  of  March, 
vhen  the  season  will  furnish  an  ample  stock  of  other  flowering 
plants  to  take  its  place.  The  plantation  made  in  June  wilt  continue 
to  furnish  plenty  of  flowering  plants  the  second  year  after  plant- 
ing, but  should  be  afterwards  renewed,  as  the  flowering  plants 
become  weaker  and  far  fewer  in  number  after  the  soil  is  exhausted 
by  bearing  a  succession  of  the  same  sort  of  crop.  A  few  leaves 
thrown  over  the  bank  will  protect  many  of  the  flowers  in  ordi- 
nary winters,  and  retard  their  flowering  till  the  beginning  of 
spring. 

Annat  Cottage,  Jan.  12.  1842. 


Art.  XIII.  SoiAe  Remarks  on  training  and  pruning  Fruit  Trees.     By 

a   CORRBSPONDBNT. 

It  is  well  to  understand  the  various  methods  of  training  in  use 
in  British  and  Continental  gardens  ;  and,  knowing  them,  any 
mode  or  modification  may  be  adopted  which  circumstances  may 
rer[uire,  provided  the  general  principles  are  kept  in  view.  Orna- 
mental shrubs  are  easily  managed,  because  they  have  not  a  ten- 
dency to  rear  themselves  by  forming  a  strong  stem  j  but  with 
regard  to  fruit  trees  the  case  is  otherwise.  These,  it  is  well 
known,  if  left  to  nature,  form  one  strong  stem,  supporting  a  top 
which  reaches  the  heigbt  of  20,  SO,  or  40  feet,  or  more.  In  order 
to  attain  this,  the  sap  rushes,  whilst  the  tree  is  young  and 
vigorous,  towards  the  leading  shoot ;  and,  if  lateral  branches 
are  occasionally  produced,  the  flow  of  sap  is  not  strongly  directed 
towards  them,  compared  with  that  towards  the  more  upright 
part.  At  length,  however,  n  ramification  does  take  place,  in 
tomparison  with  which  the  leading  shoot  becomes  less  and  less 
predominant,  till  it  becomes  ultimately  lost  amongst  its  com- 
peers. A  tolerably  equal  distribution  of  sap  then  results,  and  a 
conical  or  spherical  top  is  formed,  bearing  fruit,  not  generally 
in  the  concavity,  where  it  would  be  greatly  excluded  from  light, 
but  at  the  external  surface,  wheie  the  fruit  itself,  and  the  leaves 
immediately  connected  with  the  buds  producing  it,  can  be  fully 
exposed  to  light,  air,  and  dews.  It  was  remarked,  that  lateral 
branches  were  occasionally  produced  on  the  stem,  in  the  progress 
of  its  ascent.  When  the  top  is  formed,  these  are  placed  at  great 
disadvantage,  owing  to  their  being  overshaded,  and  they  are 
then  apt  to  decay,  the  tree  assuming  the  character  of  a  large 
elevated  top,  supported  on  a  strong  naked  stem.  I^is  is  the 
natural  disposition  of  trees,  and  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
in  order  that  it  may  be  counteracted  where  the  natural  form  of 
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the  tree  cannot  be  admitted.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  disposition  to  form  an  elevated  naked  stem  is  still  stronglv 
evinced  in  dwarf  trees ;  although  subdivided,  yet  each  braKti 
possesses  its  share  of  the  original  disposition,  and  its  lower  and 
horizontal  shoots  are  apt  to  become  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
upper  and  those  that  are  vertical. 

A  standard  tree,  from  its  being  least  restrained  from  attaining 
its  natural  habit,  requires  least  management  in  regard  to  training, 
as  has  been  already  explained.  When  trained  in  any  dwarf 
form,  attention  is  in  the  first  place  required  towards  counter- 
acting the  disposition  to  form  one  large  elevated  stem,  by 
stopping  the  leading  shoot.  In  this  and  other  processes  ia 
pruning  and  training,  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  buds  on  different  parts  of  the  shoot,  and  the  effect  of 
cutting  near  or  at  a  distance  from  the  base.  When  a  shoot  is 
shortened,  the  remaining  buds  are  stimulated,  and  those  imme- 
diately below  the  section  seldom  fait  to  produce  shoots,  even 
although  they  would  have  otherwise  remained  dormant.  The 
lowest  buds  on  the  base  of  a  shoot  do  not  generally  become 
developed  unless  the  shoot  is  cut  or  broken  above  them.  They 
remain  endowed  with  all  their  innate  vital  power,  although 
comparatively  in  a  state  of  repose:  but,  should  the  shoot  on  the 
base  of  which  these  buds  are  situated  be  destroyed  or  amputated, 
very  soon  they  are  called  into  vigorous  action,  producing  sup> 
plementary  shoots  much  stronger  than  could  be  obtained  from 
any  other  buds  more  remote  from  the  base.  Were  these  buds 
as  prone  to  developement  as  others,  a  mass  of  shoots  and  foliage 
would  be  produced  in  the  central  parts,  where  the  foliage  could 
not  have  a  due  share  of  light,  an  arrangement  that  would  prove 
bad.  They  must  be  looked  upon  as  in  reserve  for  furnishing 
wood-shoote,  whenever  the  pruner  chooses  to  stimulate  their 
developement  by  amputating  the  portion  of  shoot  above  them. 

From  this  view  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  lowest  si- 
tuated buds,  it  is  evident  they  are  the  most  unlikely  to  become 
fruit-buds.  These  are  formed  towards  the  extremities.  In 
some  cases  they  are  terminal ;  but  generally  about  two  thirds 
from  the  base  is  the  situation  where  fruit-buds  are  first  formed, 
and  in  some  kinds  of  fruit-trees  are  developed  into  blossom  the 
following  season,  and  in  others  the  basis  of  a  spur  is  establislied. 
This  spur  sometimes  continues  slowly  to  elongate  for  years 
before  it  produces  fruit.  As  the  strongest  shoots  are  obtained 
from  buds  near  the  bases  of  shoots,  and  as  all  horizontally 
trained  branches  grow  weak  compared  with  those  that  have  a 
more  vertical  position,  it  follows,  that  all  horizontal  branches, 
and  those  approaching  that  direction,  should  be  obtained,  as  far 
as  ctrcumstauces  will  permit,  from  buds  situated  near  the  base. 
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Hence,  in  horizontal  training,  say  I  it,  apart  between  the  tiers 
of  branches,  it  is  not  well  to  encourage  two  tiers  in  the  same 
season ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  tier  that  proceeds  from  buds  S  ft. 
from  the  base  of  the  current  year's  shoot  has  a  much  less  sub- 
stantial origin  than  those  that  are  produced  from  buds  only  I  ft. 
from  the  base.  The  formation  of  two  tiers  should,  therefore, 
never  be  attempted  whilst  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  being 
furnished,  for  the  lower  horizontals  have  a  tendency  to  become 
ultimately  weak,  and  on  this  account  it  is  requisite  that  their 
origin  should  be  well  established.  Towards  the  top  of  the  tree, 
where  the  sap  flows  with  greater  force,  two  tiers  are  less  ob- 
jectionable. According  to  the  principles  of  Seymoui-'s  training, 
the  originating  of  the  side  branches  from  buds  near  the  base  of 
the  vertical  central  shoot  is  well  provided  for,  and  this  ought  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  every  mode  of  training  adopted.  In  order  to 
furnish  well  the  lower  part  of  a  tree,  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
strong  branches,  and  these  can  be  best  obtained  from  the  lower 
part  of  a  strong  central  shoot ;  and,  in  order  that  this  shoot 
may  have  sufficient  strength,  it  must  have  a  vertical  position.  If 
no  centra)  shoot  is  retnmed,  one  of  three  evils  must  result: 
the  central  part  must  remain  open,  as  the  tree  increases,  with 
half  fans  on  each  side;  or  a  shoot  to  produce  others  to  fill  the 
centre  must  be  encouraged  from  one  side,  thus  upsetting  the 
balance  of  the  tree ;  or,  to  avoid  this,  two  or  more  vertical  or 
nearly  vertical  shoots  must  be  allowed,  the  divarications  from 
which  cannot  be  kept  clear  of  each  other,  whilst  likewise  a  great 
proportion  of  shoots  must  inevitably  be  placed  nearly  or  quite 
perpendicular,  relatively  with  which  the  horizontal  branches 
below  are  situated  at  an  infinite  disadvantage  as  regards  the 
distribution  of  sap. 

Trees  commenced  to  be  trained  in  nurseries  have  often  the 
objectionable  form  imposed  upon  them  of  an  open  centre,  being 
deprived  of  an  upright  shoot  and  set  off  like  a  V ;  and  umilarly 
ot^ectionable  are  the  Montreuil  and  other  modes  on  the  same 
principle.  With  skilful  management  these  modes  do  succeed  in 
France ;  but,  in  the  rich  soil  and  humid  climate  of  Britain,  the 
flow  of  sap  cannot  be  equalised  by  any  mode  that  admits  of  a 
competition  between  vertical  and  horizontal  branches.  One 
upright  is  necessary  for  furnishing  side  branches ;  but,  being 
annually  cut  back  for  this  purpose,  it  does  not  gain  any  in- 
creasing ascendancy,  and  forms  but  a  slight  exception  to  the 
whole  flow  of  sap  being  directed  to  the  growth  of  the  side 
branches;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  these  branches  will  become 
so  well  estabhshed  that  they  will  be  capable  of  receiving  a  due 
share  of  sap  to  enable  them  to  continue  healthy  instead  of  dying 
ofl^  as  is  their  tendency  when  the  vigour  of  the  tree  is  wasted  in 
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exuberant  wood  induced  by  permitting  shoots,  eitlier  inten- 
tionally or  through  neglect,  to  follow  tbeir  natural  disposition  to 
Sow  up  into  steins  whenever  they  can  avail  themselves  tX  a 
vourable,  that  is  an  upright,  position  for  appropriating  an 
abundant  supply  of  sap. 


Art.  XIV,      On  a  Method  of  producing  Four  Pine-ap/Jet  on  Ike 

tame  Plant  in  Four  lucceisive  Yeart.    By  Gbokqk  Dale,  Gardener 

at  Brancepeth  Castle. 

[In  coniequence  of  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  DnIe'HMUiDted  in  p.  41., 
we  hare  been  written  to  on  the  subject  for  fknher  detaila.    We  sent  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Dale,  and  below  is  an  extract  frooi  hii  answer.] 
1  SHOULD  have  answered  yours  before  this,  but  I  had  to  send 
to  Newcastle  for  a  copy  of  the  Horticultural  Reports  for  1830. 
Ilie  part  I  referred  to  in  my  last  I  enclose  for  your  inspection. 

**  At  the  meeting  at  Durham,  in  July,  1S30,  some  verr  fine  and  Isrge  arti- 
chokei  were  exhibited  bjMr.FraBhard,  from  the  garden  of  the  Durbunprnon. 

Tlie  pine-Bpple  (Black  Antigua)  exhitKted  at  tnii  me—- —  ' '"'- — 

and  lor  which  tl     " 


Slant  in  four  Euccestive  yeari ;  the  weight  of  the  fruita  bdag  u  follow)^  viz. : 
D  May,  1B87, 5  lb. ;  September,  1826,  5lb.  7  oi. ;  Aucuat,  1889,  4  lb.  15  oz. ; 
July,  1630, 6  lb.  This  pine  was  grown  by  Mr.  John  RobRon,  a  pupil  of  the 
ju*U;  celebrated  pine-grower,  Mr.  Qeorge  Dale,  gnrdener  to  Wiltiaa  RuMel, 
Esq.,  of  Brancepeth  Castle. 

**  At  a  district  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  the  Queen's  Head  Inn,  Durham, 
in  Julf,  1830,  the  following  prile  medals  were  awRrded:— 


the  best'llHToured  pine-apple  (Black  Antigua),  the  gold  modal  la 
.  .     J  Robaon,  gardener  to  R.  £.  D.  bhaftoe,  Esq.,  Whitworth. 
For  the  best  dish  of  strawberries,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Jqbn  Arerj, 


gardener  to  W.  T.  Salvin,  Esq.,  Croxdale. 

"  For  the  beat  dtah  of  cherries  (the  Elton),  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Qeoige 
Dale,  gardener  to  Williain  Russel,  Esq.,  Brancepeth  Csmle." 

I  shall  endeavour  to  inform  you  of  the  manner  I  would  treat 
those  plants  Mr.  Loynes  names.  Supposing  the  first  fruit  cut, 
and  the  suckers  and  the  old  plant  going  on  in  a  vigorous  grow- 
ing state,  I  would  reduce  the  suckers  to  one  or  two,  according 
to  the  appearance  of  the  plsnt's  health.  Should  the  roots  of  the 
plant  have  l>econie  much  matted,  pull  off  a  few  of  the  bottom 
leaves,  to  allow  the  plant  to  make  fresh  roots  into  a  top-dressing 
of  rich  compost,  allowing  the  plant  a  moderate  moist  bark  heat 
and  moist  atmosphere,  and  keeping  it  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
Give  the  plants,  if  free  rooters,  o.  fair  portion  of  water ;  and, 
should  the  soil  get  much  exhausted,  give  liquid  manure  occa- 
sionally, allowing  the  plant  and  sucker  or  suckers  to  grow  on 
until  the  sucker  or  suckers  are  strong  enough  to  produce  a  good 
fruit.  Then,  the  plant  being  tied  up,  turn  it  carefully  out  of  the 
pot  with  a  sharp-ended  prong :  take  from  the  bottom  and  sides 
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ef  the  ball  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be  done  without 
injuring  any  fresh  roots;  trim  off  any  black  roots;  then  place 
the  plant  with  a  part  oi  the  ball  as  low  in  the  pot  as  you  can, 
placing  a  small  portion  of  compost  at  the  bottom,  and  leaving  a 
little  room  at  top,  so  as  to  have  a  command  of  top-dresaing 
afterwards.  By  this  means  the  plant  will  receive  a  partial  check, 
and  in  making  fresh  growth  will  generally  show  fruit. 

The  following  year's  success  much  depends  upon  the  health 
and  treatment  of  the  mother  plant.  Should  the  suckers  have 
broke  from  the  plant  near  the  pot,  I  endeavour  to  give  strength 
by  putting  a  circular  case  round  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  as  I  can 
add  compost  for  the  roots  of  the  suckers  (previously  pulling  off 
a  few  bottom  leaves)  to  strike  into.  The  plants  being  potted  deep, 
care  must  be  observed  respecUng  the  bark's  temperature  in 
plunging,  so  as  not  to  risk  a  scald,  as  much  depends  on  a  proper 
attention  to  the  tan  bed. 

Brancepelh  Casiie  Gardeni,  Durham,  Jan.  SO.  1842. 


Art,  XV.     On  protecting  Peat,  and  ifther  early  Cropi.     By  C.  P. 


my 
othi 


BENT  you  a  description  several  years  ago  of  the  means  used  in 
'  garden  for  protecting  early  crops  of  peas,  potatoes,  and 
ler  v^etables,  but  which  has  never  been  taken  notice  of. 
Situated  as  we  are  on  the  mountain  limestone  debris,  I  direct 
the  sods  always  to  be  taken  from  the  millstone  grit,  which 
change  of  soil  insures  a  larger  produce.  On  the  removal  of 
the  peas  into  the  open  air  (observe,  they  are  taken  up  and  trans- 
ported on  boards),  they  are  carefully  covered  over  for  a  time 
n^htly,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  by  the  protectors, 
ot  which  I  here  describe  and  send  you  a  .   n .       r— 

sketch.  (7%.  15.)    The  cover  consists  of  "TT         7  X 

five  long  and  six  short  pieces  of  wood,  /3  /  J  \ 
two  long  and  two  short  form  each  side ;  ^^  c^}^i^mi<^ 
a  top  piece  is  Jell  looger,  to  form  handles  <wV»<>p> 

at  each  end,  and  the  sides  are  attached  to  the  top  with  hmges, 
and  kept  apart  by  two  stretchers.  I  form  them  of  larch  poles, 
and  cover  with  sugar  mats,  fastening  the  mats  on  with  larch 
laths,  as  more  pliable  and  cheaper.  The  stretchers  are  made 
removable,  to  allow  of  their  being  shut  up  when  out  of  use; 
otherwise  they  would  take  up  much  room.  Two  men  wilt  put 
off  and  on  an  immense  quantity  in  a  few  minutes;  and  if  during 
the  growth  of  the  peas,  &c.,  they  prove  too  low,  they  con  be 
raised  by  four  bricks  or  stones. 
;    F.  H.,  F€b.\.  18*2. 
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Art.  XVI.    On  the  Excellences  qf  the  Ath-leaioed  Kidney  Potato. 

By  T.  ToaaaoM. 
This  most  excellent  potato  may  be  planted,  as  soon  as  the  frost 
leaves  the  ground,  on  south  borders,  and  other  warm  sites: 
if  the  frost  returns,  cover  the  ground  with  fern  or  litter.  Plant 
the  main  crop  in  March,  in  an  open  site;  but  if  it  be  desirable  to 
prolong  ^e  season  for  the  supply  of  that  sort,  it  may  be  plaited 
at  intervals  up  to  July,  vrhereby  it  msy  be  had  in  its  best  state 
nearly  all  the  year.  —  Bm/smiler,  Jan.  27.  1812. 

[Hr.  Torbron  is  an  excellent  gardener,  and  ne  wUh  we  could  see  him 
ectablisbed  in  a  good  p^mce.] 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art>  I.     General  Notice*. 

?oi 

.  a  substance  adver- 
tised {or  the  dcBtriiclioQ  of  the  idmcu  called  tcale  and  green  tiy,  had  been 
tried  ;  but  that  the  reaults  had  not  been  ratiibctoiy.  It  a^^ears  to  destroy 
the  plant!  without  afTecting  the  insects  which  infest  them.  He  did  not  find 
that  it  injurea,the  roots  (^plants,  when  used  in  the  proportioQ  which  is  ueces- 
ntj  for  Qie  destruction  of  wonni,  and  therefore  it  maj  be  employed  for  that 
puipMe  in  the  same  way  as  lime-water,  or  any  acid.  (Pneeedmgi  of  the  Hurt. 
Ak-.  for  1841,  p.  199.) 


Aar.  II.     Foreign  Nolieet. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 
JOSUBlfAmadiJldra. — I  am  now  enabled  to^veyou  jhefacta  of  the  salutary 
infiuence  in  this  plant  on  the  health  of  the  labaWahts,  when  permitted  to 
graw  in  the  waters  of  Louisiana,  which  facts  1  praroised  in  my  communication 
m  your  Hsgasine  of  Febmaiy,  1841.  Dr,  Canwrisbt  informs  me,  under  date 
of  SeptemlxT  S4v,  that  "  Bayou  Terre  Bonne,  in  tne  parish  of  Terre  Bonne, 
having  been  declared  a  navi^le  bayou,  or  natural  canal  (stream  it  b  not,  for 
it  has  no  current,  and  is  not  fod  by  spnngt  or  rivulets),  and  it*  surlace  beina 
thickly  set  with  the  plant,  which  gave  it  Uie  appearance  of  a  meadow  covered 
with  a  t^  flowering  weed,  and  obstrui^ed  the  naTigstion  very  much,  it 
was  cleared  of  it.  The  banks  of  the  bayou  are  now,  and  nave  been 
thickly  inhabited  for  seventy  years,  with  the  constant  eiyoyment  of  health, 
until  the  destruction  of  the  jussieua  three  years  since,  when  bilious  diseases 
made  thdr  amearance,  while  those  on  the  banks  of  the  two  Bayous  Caillon 
(Grand  and  Petit),  Bayous  Black  and  Blue,  and  some  others,  on  whose  waters 
the  plant  still  remains,  continue  exempt  &oa)  them.  The  waters  in  those 
bayous  are  stagnant,  but  pure  and  sweet.  The  plant  feeds  on  the  aqueous 
impurities.  It  has  no  attachment  to  the  soil,  but  floats  on  the  suiftce  of  the 
water,  and  only  become  stationarj-  when  it  becomes  too  thick  and  crowded  to 
float.  Put  into  any  stsgnant  pool  of  water,  it  soon  purifies  it.  I  have  not  met 
with  it  above  the  30th  degree  of  latitude  in  this  country,  but  I  saw  it  growing  in 
one  of  the  aquariums  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Oxford  :  when  I  asked  the 
botanist  who  accompanied  me  in  the  garden  why  the  water  was  so  much 
clearer  and  sweeter  than  in  the  other  aquariums,  be  assured  me  be  could  not 
tell,  and  added,  that  all  the  aquariums  were  supplied  with  water  from  the  aame 
source."— J.  M.    P/alatUlp^im,  Oct.  13.  1841. 

Large  Ameriean  Red  Oat. — A  correspondent  in  the  XiitMlociet  (Louinana} 
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Hrraid  sayi  it  can  be  aeen  od  the  planlstion  of  Wm.  Smith,  Esq.,  e^hteen 
nulea  from  Natchitodiea,  on  the  rooa  leading  to  Opelouaaa.  Thb  majestic  oak 
standi  in  the  midat  of  ■  rich  and  heaty  bottom,  od  the  Bayou  St.  Barb.  AtSiV. 
from  the  ground,  it  measures  44  it.  in  circumfereDca ;  and  at  6  ft.j  38  ft.  The 
trunk  appears  sound  and  healthy,  and  its  height  to  the  braaches  is  fioro  50  ft, 
to  60  ft.— J^. -If.  FhiladelpMa,  Oct.  15.  1641. 

Maclicra  aurantiaca  Apple. —  In  niy  notice  of  thjj  production  (Gard.  Mag,, 
Tol.  vii.  p.  508.),  1  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  of  the  represeatative  in  con- 
gress from  Arkanaaw,  that  it  was  not  eaten  there,  but  I  havesince  been  told  that 
m  Texas  it  is  eaten,  at  least  by  the  Indians  ;  thdr  taste,  however,  is  not  very 
refined.  I  will  enquire  further  on  this  point.  In  the  page  ijuoted  above  the 
beauty  of  the  wood  is  mentioned,  and  this  I  can  testily  to  Irom  what  I  have 
lately  seen  in  Philadelphia.  The  original  trees  brought  by  Lewis  and  Clarke 
were  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Hr.  M'Mahon,  near  Philadelphia;  and 
either  from  one  of  them,  or  one  of  thor  successors,  a  limb  was  cut  off  and 
sawed  into  veneers  by  the  present  occupant,  from  which  a  small  table  was 
made.  The  wood  is  ol'a  bright  lemon  colour,  and  has  a  fine  grain.  I  can  send 
jou  a  specimen  to  Liverpool,  in  the  fonnofa  tea-caddy,  if  you  will  point 
out  the  person  to  whom  I  can  consign  it.  A  vessel  direct  to  London  is  a 
rare  occurrence  in  this  city.  To  this  day,  the  navigation  has  not  been  ob- 
structed by  ice.  I  smd  this  letter  by  Liverpool,  because  I  learn  that  the 
postage  is  reduced  to  a  mere  tride  in  £i^land. — Idem. 


Akt.  hi.    Domettie  Nolicet. 
ENGLAND. 

SOTAI.  Botanic  Garden,  Kev>, — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  our  friend  Mr. 
Smith,  for  many  years  foreman  of  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden,  in  consequence 
of  a  memorial  submitted  by  him  in  October  last  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Foreats,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  Curator, 
baa  been  authorised  to  do  so.  His  salary  is  13(M.  ayear,  with  house,  coal, 
&C.,  commencing  from  the  31st  of  December  last. — Coad. 

A  Botaiue  Garden  in  the  Ule  of  Wight  has  been  projected  for  several  years, 
and  ample  plans  and  proapectuaes  are  now  in  circulation,  and  may  he  had  of 
Hr.  Brooks,  Old  Bond  Street,  London.— Cond. 

&ngular  ItutattEe  of  Fegelation. —  On  ihe  SOtb  of  September,  1813,  a  grave 
was  opened  in  Tockboles  churchyard,  from  which  a  comn  was  taken  up  which 
had  been  buried  twenty-two  years.  The  coffin  was  opened,  and  in  it  were  dis- 
covered some  sprigs  .of  hoi,  which  i^>peared  quite  veah.  One  of  these  was 
planted  in  a  garden  belonging  to  Peter  Catteral,  Tockholes,  and  it  now  forms 
a  tree  about  S  yards  in  circunuercoce,  after  yielding  successive  supplies  of  sprigs 
for  the  decoration  of  other  corpses.  (New^.) 
IRELAND. 
Deiigm  Jot  Collaget  and  Suivr&an  VUlai.  —  I  can  send  you  a  complete  set 
of  the  plans,  sections,  &c.,  of  Ballyfin  House,  the  seat  of  'Sir  Charlca  Coote, 
Bart.,  designed  by  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  who,  in  point  of  taste,  has  been 
accounted  the  first  architect  in  this  country.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  villa 
near  this,  some  time  since  erected,  viz.  Clonlarf  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Vernon, 
with  a  very  good  gateway,  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  the  Norman  baron's 
castle.  I  am  not  sure  who  was  the  architect,  hut  1  think  Morrison's  son  since 
dead  was.  The  builders,  however,  were  Gilbert  Cockburn  and  Sons,  16A. 
Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin,  There  is  also  a  very  odd,  but  every  costly 
and  rather  imposing,  villa  further  towards  Howth,  St.  Ann's,  the  seat  of  Ben- 
jamin Lee  Guinness,  Esq.,  who  is  very  fond  of  architecture,  ita.,  and  would, 
I  think,  readily  accede  to  an  application  for  plans  on  your  pert.  There  arc 
some  eood  new  things  at  the  south  side  of  Dublin,  on  Lonls  Longford  and 
De  Vesci's  estates,  designed  by  a  young  man  just  getting  into  practice  as  mi 
architect,  O.  Mulvany,  Esq.,  juo.— Jt':     Near  DvbSn,  Feb.  17.  1848. 
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Akt.  IV.  JUtrotpeetive  Crittttim. 


Mb.  NirKift  Stove  for  tmnoM  PtujuMft,  —  I  am  •orrj'  that  Hr,  Niven  hu 
declined  anawcring  "Cndiu"  concoming  liii  "  Stove  for  virioua  PuipoMc" 
Hr.  Niven  decliaeB  on  the  plea  of  "  Calius"  not  haTing  giveD  hia  real  Dune 


and  addren.  Now,  wbat'i  in  a  name  F  I  ihould  have  tbougbt  that  Hr.  Niven 
would  bare  lieax  ^ad  of  the  oppartuaity  of  defatding  hi*  atove  and  its  amofi!- 
menta.  For  mj  part,  I  think  that  Hr-Miren  waa  rather  premature  in  ^vmg 
ua  the  glowing  deacription  that  he  haa  done  of  hia  stovo.  Had  he  waited  a 
little  longer,  we  would  have  bad  VMitethiag  at  least  a  little  more  practicable. 

Hr.  Niven  laya  that  the  bouse  had  only  been  a  lew  months  at  work'when 
hU  account  of  it  waa  written.  Now,  Sir,  ia  it  at  all  likely,  that  the  experience 
of  a  few  montha  oulj  was  aufficient  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  working  of  a 
house  filled  with  the  plaota  Hr.  Niven  d«»cribea  ?    We  aball  see  I 

Well,  then,  to  b<^in  with  the  muiHa.  Thej  occupy  recesae*  in  the  beck 
wall,  the  depth  of  which  are,  t  auppose,  l«  in.  or  ao  ;  this  will  give  a  little 
room ;  be  it  ao.  A  fuU-grown  plant  of  Milsa  Cavendlalui  will  cover  •  apace 
with  its  leaves,  the  diameter  of  which  will  be  9  ft ;  therefore  the  row  of 
musat  along  the  back  of  Ur.  Niven'a  stove  will  shade  the  two  back  rowa  of 

fines  in  the  pit.  The  musot  were  young  when  Hr.  Niven  wrote  about  them, 
ut  what  are  they  now?  The  plant  haa  beautiful  foliage,  certainly;  but  it  takei 
up  too  much  room  to  be  grown  in  a  pine-house. 

The  grauadilla  comes  next,  and  ia  a  ven    ' 
you  have  room  for  it.     Hr,  Niven  will  fi 
have  grown  well 

The  guavR  is  next  in  order,  and,  to  grow  both  guavas  and  muaaa  well,  a 
diffbrenoe  of  from  eo°  to  30°  of  Fah.  ia  neceasary 

The  next  in  Mr.  Niven'e  assemblage  is  the  pine-apple,  in  grnwing  which 
Mr.  Niven  thinks  he  haa  found  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  attending  the  "  old 
burning  ayBtein."  What  makea  it  a  burning  aystem  ?  It  ia  not  so  when  pro- 
perly managed.  Indeed,  with  all  Hr.  Niven'a  additional  expcuae  of  chamber- 
mg,  piping,  &c.,  be  haa  to  uae  S  ft.  of  halUecayed  leavea,  and  they  are 
not  got  for  nothing;  when  they  are  rotted  down,  they  muU  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  again  with  more  half-decayed  leaves.  Now,  with  the  "  old  bumuig 
system  "  3  ft.  of  tan  are  enough,  and  18  in,  of  fresh  tan  are  sufficient  to  be  put 
in  at  one  time,  turning  it  into  the  bottom,  and  bringing  up  the  half-decayed 
to  the  surface  to  plunge  in  j  b^  so  doing,  I  am  never  troubled  with  any  of  the 
burning  efiects  of  tan.  Mr.  Niven  here  treats  us  to  scHuething  new,  or,  rather, 
he  gives  us  an  old  friend  with  a  new  bee.  Btr.  Nivni's  pine  plants  were  chiefly 
queens,  and  "  were,  of  necessity,  started  at  only  two  years  of  age ;  which  plants, 
tio  I  withstanding  theii  youlA" —  here  we  may  stop.  Who  was  Mr.  Niven  writ- 
ing for  when  he  penned  the  above  about  the  queen  pine  ?  If  it  was  for  the 
ganleners  of  the  present  day,  he  has  certainly  drawn  largely  on  their  gullibility- 
1  should  like  much  to  know  what  Mr.  Niven  considera  a  fair  age  for  queen 
planta-to  be  started  at,  if  24  months  be  a  youthful  age.  Prom  6  montha  to  IS 
and  16,  ia  ample  time  to  grow  the  queeu  plant ;  and  I  would  take  a  well  grown 
15  months  old  plant  against  Hr.  Niven  a  H  monthx,  and  beat  it  too.  We 
hear  nothing  of  the  weight  of  the  fhiit  grown  in  Mr.  Niven'a  atove. 

The  curvilinear  nietBTroaf  ia  considered  essentiallr  important  by  Mr.  Niv«i 
towards  the  proper  maturation  and  flowering  of  tile  pme-apple  in  Ireland. 
Now  if  it  had  not  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  that  pinea,  both  large  and 
highly  flavoured,  have  been  grown  in  common  housee  and  pits  built  of  wood, 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  this  ;  in  the  present  case  there  ia  none  whatever. 
It  aeema  that  Mr.  Niven  has  advised  the  grovring  of  black  Jamaicaa  instead  of 
queens  in  future.     I  suppose  the  queena  were  not  very  large,  owuig  to  thdr 

Then  come  the  cucumber  and  melon  i  and  here  Hr.  Niven  cornea  out,  and 
no  miatake.    "  In  the  courae  of  six  weeks  after  the  seeds  were  sown,  cucutn- 
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ben  'were  cut,  cultiT>ted  id  this  wwy,  Irom  18  ia.  to  2  h.  in  lei^th  ;  ud  h 
conatknt  supply,  &c."  If  Mr.  Niren  it  behind  tlie  pine-growen  of  the  day,  he 
hu,  U  least,  precedence  of  the  cucumber-growcra.  What  a  pity  tbat  some  of 
the  recmt  writeni  on  the  cucumber  had  not  been  able  to  give  a  cue  of  two 
like  Mr.  Niven's,  it  would  have  made  their  works  sell,  surely !  Mr.  Niven  does 
not  say  at  what  time  of  the  year  the  seeds  were  sown.  Will  he  have  the 
goodness  to  state  at  what  time  he  could  cut  by  sowing  on  the  1st  of  Iforembei', 
December,  Januaiy,  and  Friiroary,  respectively  ?  We  iihall  then  see  the  value 
of  the  pleii.  Then,  "  A  summer  crop  of  melons  may  also  be  obtained  with 
equal  eate  in  the  same  way."  IHd  Mr.  Niven  ever  try  it  ?  I  trotr  not ;  or 
he  would  not  have  said  it  was  easy  of  accompliBhment.  In  speaking  of  the 
musBE',  I  have  shown  that  their  leaves  wilt  over-reach  the  space  allotted  to 
them  in  Mr.  Niven's  plan,  so  tl>at,  in  lact,  there  is  no  room  to  grow  cucumbers 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Niven's  pipe-heated  vine  border,  I  may  just  state  that  I 
agree  in  alTthat  "  CaliuB"  has  said  on  the  subject ;  s  dry  arid  sir  under  a  vine 
border  is  ridiculous.  • 

The  forcing  of  strawberries  then  foUows.  If  Mr.  Niven  has  a  pit  to  set  the 
''-  "'  'n  before  he  brings  them  into  the  stove  he  may  succeed,  if  not,  he  will  lail, 

r  forcing  shrubs,  the  front  and  back  kerbs  of  the  pine-pit  are 
few  may  he  set  on  the  iront  keib;  there  is  noroom  on  the  back. - 


The  Difference  tn  apparetti  Magnilude  bettoeen  the  Siting  and  Seltittg  Stm,  — 
In  p.  100.  it  is  said  that,  "The  sun  when  riiiing  and  settbg  ap|)eBrs  larger, 
because  it  can  be  compared  with  the  smaller  terrestrial  objectB.  I  conceive 
that  it  appears  larger  when  setting,  from  the  diminished  light  that  it  emits, 
compared  to  what  it  does  when  it  is  more  vertical ;  just  as  the  embers  of  any 
consuming  substance  appear  larger  and  deeper  coloured  after  the  flame  that 
was  emitted  from  it  has  become  extinct,  &c.  May  not  the  tun,  when  at  its 
hei^t,  be  compared  with  the  aerial  objects,  as  birds,  clouds,  &c.,orsmall  dimen- 
sions, US  well  as  when  it  is  setting  ?  —  T.  Torinm.     Feb.  12.  IM2. 

Tie  Banana  or  Plantain,  (p.  42.) — Amongst  the  various  communications 
tending  to  promote  that  grand  object  which  we  all  have  at  heart,  none  seem 
better  calculated  for  Meeting  it  than  the  publishing  of  accounts  of  visits  to 
gardens,  when  such  accounts  are  given  in  a  Dorrect.foni);  since  by  means  of 
such  commnnicatioi>  proprietors  of  similar  situations  and  their  gardeners 
are  often  reminded  of  what  fruits,  flowers,  or  vc^ables  they  might  have, 
but  do  not  possess.  In  p.  48.  U  such  a  communication  taken  Irom  the  Ayr 
Obtemer,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  good,  but  it  contains  a  few  blemishes 
which,  I  think,  you,  in  your  editorial  capacity,  might  with  propriety  have  cor- 
rected ;  and  first,  as  to  the  banuia  or  plantain  (Milsa  paradisiaca).  The 
plantain  only  is  meant ;  as  the  banana  ia  the  Hilsa  sapi^ntum,  which  grows  to 
the  hei^t  of  40  fl.,  and  has  the  merit  of  producing  a  much  flner-Ravoured, 
although  not  more  useful,  fruit.  Both  the  M.  paradisiaca  and  the  M.  sapi£n- 
lum,  as  well  as  the  M.  Cavendlshti.  as  described  a  little  further  on,  form  a 
beautiful  curve  with  their  flower  spikes ;  and  their  spikes  hang  down,  not  by 
the  weight  of  ihe  fruit,  but  b^  their  own  natural  propensity,  as  will  appear 
evident  to  every  one,  when  it  u  known  that  the  spikes  tend  quite  as  much  to* 
a  downward  direction  before  the  fruit  is  formed,  or  the  first  flower  has  opened, 
as  after  the  fruit  is  mature.  What  are  called  two-rowed  branches  of  fruit  are 
in  the  West  Indies  called  bands,  A^m  thdr  finger-like  appearance. 

The  C4rica  Papaya  is  one  of  those  plants  that  I  feel  much  interest  in.  Tn 
the  present  communication  the  writer,  1  think,  mutt  be  wrong  in  supposing 
that  there  are  two  species  at  Williamsfield,  ns  we  have  raised  both  kinds  from 
the  fruit  of  the  female  plant,  that  is,  the  one  which  bears  at  the  axil  of  the 
leaf  upon  short' axillary  peduncles  ;  and  also  from  the  fruit  of  the  male  plant, 
that  is,  the  plant  which  at  the  axil  of  the  leaf  produces  a  panicle  of  male  flowers 
ou  a  footstalk  of  from  4  in.  to  7  and  8  inches  long,  with  occasionally  a  female 
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flower  at  the  extremitj'.  I  do  not  leave  to  cbance  the  imprttnatiiig  of  inch 
flowM^  but  carefiillj  impreniate  both  kind  of  femalei.  Should  Hre.  Fairlie 
have  no  other  I^tsHtorn  but  ediUis,  I  would  Tecommend  the  P.  Jaurifolia 
f water  Inne),  and  the  P.  quadrai^uliris  feranadilla),  both  of  which  we  grow 
for  dieir  fruit.  They,  however,  will  reouire  a  little  more  Btten^D  when  in 
flower,  at  they  do  not  set  their  fruit  well  unless  artificiaUy  fecundated.  As 
we  have  to  perform  the  operacion  with  man;  plants  in  the  season,  I  generally 
devote  from  1 1  to  1 8  o'clock ;  not  that  that  time  is  better  than  every  other, 
but  findine  that,  when  a  certain  portion  of  time  is  set  apart  for  doing  any 
business,  the  chances  of  its  being  wellperformed  are  greater  than  wh^  the 
order  to  do  so  is  only  given.  —  G,  M.  £Mof.  AipXry  CiuUe,  Sipley,  roriikire, 
Jan.  25.  1848. 

Standard  Patr  T\eet  notable Jor  the  Climaie  of  Jnvemeu.  —  Although  I  may 
not  build  immediately,  yet  I  must  not  delay  plantiiig  and  getting  rid  of  a  lot 
of  bad  apple  tree*  grown  in  any  shape  that  nature  ordered,  which  1  intend 
repUciog  by  pears.  You  would  oblige  me  much  by  pving  rae  a  list  say  fif- 
teen, of  the  beskatandard  pears  which  you  know,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
keefHOg  sorts,  which  you  think  ought  to  answer  in  the  latitude  of  InreraeM, 
where  we  regularly  grow  and  ripen  excellent  peaches  and  nectarines  on  the 
wall,  even  in  unftvourable  seasons.  In  this  country  good  pears  are  all  but 
unknown,  while  apples  are  run  upon  till  they  have  become  a  perfect  dn^,  and 
few  gardens  ba*e  two  pear  trees  for  evei7  twenty  apple  trees.  1  have  got 
Qtron  dea  Carmes,  wall;  Crawford  or  ijumnaaj  «nd  Cnmack,  standards; 
Beurr6  d'Aretnber^,  Beurri  Diel,  Beurri  Ranee,  Beurr^  de  P&oues,  Na- 
poleon, Harie  Louise,  Hazel,  Uacon'i  Incompanible,  nd  Jargonelle,  wall : 
but  I  want  fifteen  to  twenty  others  for  the  garden  aa  standards,  and  having  no 
dictionary  to  direct  me,  but  your  EKcydopeedia,  ecUtioo  of  1BS8,  which  is  now 
a  little  wed  perhaps  in  the  pear  department,  I  am  induced  to  trespass  on 
your  kiudneaa,  the  first  leisure  Itour  you  can  spare,  for  a  list  of  such  standard 
pears  as  you  would  advise  my  planting.  Of  course,  quantity  of  produce,  as 
well  aa  quality  of  fhiit,  will  be  considered. — D.  At.    Jan.  85.  1648. 

The  sorts  recommended  are  :  Wil^ms's  Bon  Chretien,  Dunmore,  Aston 
Town,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Seckle,  Louise  Boone  (of  Jersey),  Beurr£ 
~     ^,  Thou  ■    — 


commend  the  remainder  to  he  of  the  Glout  HcMveau. — Contf. 


Art.  V.     Queriet  and  Antmert. 


IircKSjISiNa  lit  Flavour  of  Frail  by  alternate  Heat  and  Cold.  —  Are  you  aware 
that  the  flavour  of  fruits  can  be  much  improved  by  exposing  them  to  con- 
siderable heat,  and  suddenly  cooling  them  ;  of  course  [  do  not  mean  such  a 
heat  as  could  injure  their  texture.  The  effect  is  most  remarkable  in  wines  ; 
for  experiment,  bring  a  bottle  of  Madeira  from  the  cellar  in  the  morning  and 
expose  it  to  the  sun  or  warm  atmosphere,  carrying  it  back  again  into  the 
celisr  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  cool  before  drinking ;  the  wine  will  be 
so  improved  in  flavour  as  hardly  to  be  recognised  for  the  same.  —  C.  P,  F.  H. 
April  1«.  1840. 

We  have  kmg  been  aware  of  this  mode  of  improving  the  Savour  of  Idadeira, 
and  we  know  of  some  instances  in  wluch  there  is  a  bm  in  the  pine  stove  and 
another  in  the  outer  ice4iouse  for  the  purpose,  the  key  of  each  beii^  kept  by 
the  butler :  but  we  do  not  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  improving  the 
flavour  of  fruits,  such  as  the  peach  or  the  pine-apple. — Cond. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Recoilectiont  of  a  Gardening  Tour  in  the  North  of  England 
and  Part  of  Scotland,  made  from  June  22.  to  September  Sa  1841. 
Bj  ihe  Conductor. 

(Condoned from  p.  150.) 

From  Gla^ow  to  Vddingstone  the  road  is  broad,  firm,  and 
smooth,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  footpath ;  the  fences  are  in 
good  repair,  the  hedges  well  trained,  the  stone  walls  substantial, 
and  frequently  of  ashlar-work.  The  crops  of  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  oats,  and  clover  and  rye-grass,  are  most  luxuriant,  without 
the  appearance  of  a  single  weed,  except  in  the  margins  of  the 
fences,  where  they  are  not  unfrequent,  and  at  present  coming 
into  flower.  This  is  a  crying  sin  throughout  Scotland.  With 
the  finest  crops  in  the  interior  of  the  field  that  could  possibly 
be  wished,  the  vilest  weeds,  such  as  docks  and  thistles,  are 
found  flowering  and  running  to  seed  in  the  hedgerow  margins. 
We  canned  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  any  part  of  the 
country  between  Stirling  and  Kinross  on  the  north,  and  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  on  the  south.  It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
slovenly  conduct  with  reference  to  the  margins  and  the  road 
sides,  with  the  care  and  culture  exhibited  in  the  interior  of  the 
fields;  but  we  suppose  it  arises  from  this,  that  the  benefit  from 
keeping  the  crops  clean  is  direct,  while  that  from  cutting  down 
the  weeds  in  tne  margins,  being  the  prevention  of  their  dis- 
semination, is  comparatively  remote.  We  were  particularly 
Struck  with  the  luxuriance  of  the  weeds  by  the  road  sides  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paisley,  and  between  that  town  and  Glasgow ; 
but  we  were  soon  able  to  account  for  it  from  the  personal  habits 
of  the  mass  of  the  population,  which  are  the  very  reverse  of 
delicacy  or  cleanliness.  There  ought  certainly  to  be  some 
general  law,  as  there  is  in  some  parts  of  Belgium  and  Germany, 
that  all  weeds  whatever  ought  to  be  cut  down  before  they  come 
into  flowei',  and  that  when  this  is  not  done  by  the  occupant  of 
SdSer.— 1648.  IV.  a 
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the  land  on  which  they  grow,  it  ought  to  be  effected  by  a  distrist 
officer,  whose  business  it  should  m  to  attend  to  this  and  other 
public  nuisances,  at  the  occupier's  expense.  In  some  parts  of 
the^ Continent  parochial  rewards  are  given  for  the  unexpanded 
flower-buds  of  weeds,  for  the  cocoons  of  insects,  and  for  the 
young  of  different  sorts  of  vermin ;  but  we  are  not  yet  arrived 
at  this  degree  of  agricultural  nicety. 

We  cannot  help  remarking  that  in  the  midst  of  fields  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  the  rows  of  cottages  by  the  road 
side  had  the  most  miserable  appearance.  No  variety  in  their  form, 
magnitude,  or  materials ;  no  difference  in  the  size  of  their  windows, 
or  in  their  chimney  tops ;  no  porch ;  no  front  garden ;  no  creepers 
or  climbers  on  the  walls ;  no  flowers  to  be  seen  anywhere ;  and  few 
or  no  windows,  except  those  on  the  ground  floor,  to  give  the  idea 
of  a  bed-room  floor.  The  same  line  of  dull  stone  side  wall,  and  of 
slate,  stone,  or  thatched  roof;  the  wells  with  small  windows,  the 
broken  panes  of  glass  in  which  are  often  stufled  with  rags ;  occur 
at  intervals  all  along  the  road,  forming  a  notable  contrast  with 
the  wealth  displayed  in  the  villas,  the  farm-houses,  the  fields, 
and  even  the  fences  and  roads.  The  agricultural  labourers'  cot- 
tages, in  short,  seem  the  only  part  of  the  general  scenery  in 
Scotland  that  has  undergone  little  or  no  improvement.  We 
know  scarcely  any  difference  in  their  appearance  now  from  what 
it  was  forty  years  ago,  when  we  first  passed  through  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  farm-houses  and  fences,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  almost  everywhere  entirely  rebuilt  since  that  time. 
We  saw  only  one  attempt  at  an  ornamental  cottage  between 
Glasgow  and  Uddingstone,  and  that  was  at  a  turnpike-gate. 
Every  attempt  at  improvement  deserves  to  be  encouraged,  and 
the  only  fault  that  we  shall  find  in  the  present  case  is,  that  the 
side  walls  of  this  cottage  were  much  too  low.  There  is  an  idea 
prevalent  among  architects,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  that  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  must  exhibit  an  appearance  of  poverty 
and  humility,  however  much  they  may  be  ornamented ;  and 
hence  the  low  side  walls  and  the  narrow  dimensions  of  gate 
lodges  and  other  ornamental  cottages  built  on  gentlemen's  estates, 
which,  however,  are  ornamented  exteriorly  to  an  extent  most 
ridiculous,  when  compared  with  the  low  ceilings  and  scanty 
accommodation  within ;  as  if  a  poor  man  did  not  require  as  large 
a  volume  of  air  to  breathe  in  as  a  rich  one.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
in  part  owing  to  the  want  of  thought  in  architects,  but  It  is,  we 
ore  persuaded,  in  part  also  to  the  sycophant  properties  inherent 
in  our  countrymen,  and  to  their  want  of  moral  courage  (see 
p.  135.).  In  an  agricultural  country  like  Scotland,  where  a 
great  many  feudal  prejudices  still  exist,  a  man  who  has  risen  by 
his  professional  merits  so  as  to  be  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the 
aristocracy,  is  ashamed  to  urge  anything  that  would  remind  his 
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employers  of  his  own  low  origin,  and  thas  bring  into  view  the 
immense  gulf,  like  that  between  Dives  and  Lazarus,  that  exists  h^ 
tween  them.  In  a  country  where  commerce  prevails  over  agricul- 
ture this  is  not  the  case;  and  hence  we  find  that  it  is  not  in  the 
Lothians,  Berwickshire,  or  in  Northumberland,  where  the  cot- 

Xof  the  labourer's  been  improved,  but  [in  Lancashire  and 
r  parts  of  England,  and  in  those  spots  in  Scotland,  such  as 
New  Lanark,  Deanston,  Catrine,  &c.,  where  manu&ctories  have 
been  established.  Nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  lamentable  picture 
of  society  than  Berwickshire  and  Northumberland,  where  (he 
proprietors  and  the  farmers  live  in  bouses  that  may  be  called 
palaces,  and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  while  the  larm  labourers  are  worse  lodged  than  the  horses, 
cows,  and  pigs.  This  is  no  exaggerated  view.  We  refer  to 
Dr. Oilly's  pamphlet  (p.  SI.),  and  to  the  excellent  work  of  Mr. 
Donaldson,  reviewed  in  a  future  page. 

Uddingstone  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  Mr,  Wilkie,  a 
celebrated  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements,  whose  com- 
munications will  be  found  in  some  of  our  earlier  volumes.  Ha 
and  his  family,  we  were  informed,  have  passed  away;  but  we 
were  introduced  to  a  lady  of  the  same  name,  Mrs.  Wilkie  of 
Knowtop,  who  possesses  a  very  handsome  villa  and  grounds, 
and  is  remarkably  fond  of  her  garden.  The  kitchen  and  flower 
gardens  were  admirably  cultivated,  and  displayed  a  profusion  of 
appropriate  productions.  The  Californian  annuals  were  in  tbe 
greatest  abundance  and  beauty;  and  the  roses,  and  pelargoniums, 
fuchsias,  petunias,  calceolarias,  and  many  other  articles  of  tha 
kind,  were  in  great  beauty.  In  the  shrubbery  we  noticed  fine 
specimens  of  the  snake-barked  maple,  Sambi^cus  racemAsa,  and 
£u6nymu8  latif61iua<  The  thorn  hedges  were  remarkablv  nicely 
cut  and  kept,  and  the  whole  place  was  in  high  oraer  and 
keeping. 

BothvxU  Cattle  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  kept  large  places 
in  Scotland  j  and,  what  adds  to  the  merit  of  the  noble  propri- 
etor, he  has  no  particular  taste  for  gardening,  and  has  the  place 
equally  well  kept  when  he  is  absent  as  when  he  is  resident 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  and  the  modern  house  are  both 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  very  high  and  steep  bank,  varied  by 
old  wood,  which  slopes  precipitously  to  the  Clyde;  and  the 
walks  down  to  and  along  the  river  are  numerous,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  singularly  grand  and  picturesque.  We  went  over  the 
whole  of  them  in  1804  and  180G,  but  we  could  not,  on  this 
visit,  undergo  that  hitigue.  We  were  gratified  to  find,  as  &r  as 
we  did  go  over  them,  Uiat  the  style  of  keeping  was  exactly  what 
we  recommend :  edmngs  not  much  higher  than  the  gravel, 
and  the  grass  clipped,  but  never  cut.  Where  the  edgings  had 
got  high,  we  fonna  tbem  beii^  undermined  by  the  spade,  so  as 
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to  reduce  them  to  the  proper  heigtiL  Some  dry  ground  among 
old  shrubs  was  also  being  turfed  over,  a  practice  which  we  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  recommend  r8  a  great  saving  of  laboar 
in  keeping,  and  as  much  more  consistent  with  the  age  of  the 
shrubs,  to  which  digging  is  labour  in  vain,  and  consequently  a 
dead  loss. 

In  the  flower-garden  there  is  a  greenhouse,  containing  an 
excellent  collection  of  admirably  grown  heaths;  Mr.  Turnbull, 
the  very  intelligent  gardener,  being,  in  the  culture  of  that  genus, 
Kcond  only  to  Mr.  M'Nab  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  TumbulL  is 
said  to  grow  his  heaths  chiefly  in  peat,  mixed  with  a  little  loam 
and  leaf  mould ;  so,  at  least,  we  were  told  some  days  afterwards. 

In  and  about  the  kitchen-garden  there  are  some  borders  of 
flowers  of  the  choicest  kinds,  and  in  the  very  highest  degree  of 
culture  and  keeping.  Those  that  require  tying  were  supported 
by  props,  in  a  manner  sufficient  without  being  conspicuous,  and 
all  the  plants  were  in  distinct  tufts,  round  in  the  plan  and 
conical  in  the  elevation ;  the  alpines  often  on  cones  of  pebbles, 
about  5  in.  at  the  base  and  S  in.  high.  Many  florist's  flowers, 
■ucli  as  calceolarias,  lobelias,  gladiolus,  &&,  were  particularly 
rich  and  beautiful ;  and  there  were  a  great  many  choice  herba- 
ceous plants  and  alpines,  besides  a  general  collection  of  herbiv- 
ceous  plants  in  a  different  part  of  the  garden.  Penst^nion 
Murrayanuf  was  10  ft.  high.  In  the  stove  were  some  fine 
specimens,  particularly  of  ^ep^nthes,.  Mr.  Turnbull  is  very 
successful  in  propagating  S^litice  arbbrea,  we  suppose  in  Mr. 
Cunningham's  manner,  by  cutting  the  stems  above  the  Joints,  to 
stimulate  them  to  throw  out  shoots,  to  be  taken  o£F  as  cuttings 
(see  Sub.  Hort.  p.  270.).  There  was  but  a  poor  crop  of  fruit  on 
the  walla  and  espaliers,  which  we  attributed  to  the  borders  in 
both  cases  being  cropped,  and  to  the  want  of  protecuon  for  the 
blossoms  in  spring.  Gentlemen  in  Scoliand  have  no  idea  of 
the  care  and  expense  taken  and  incurred  in  England  to  pro- 
tect the  blossoms  of  wall  fruii  trees.  If  they  have  laid  out  a 
kitchen-garden  and  built  the  walls,  they  think  it  quite  enough, 
just  ns  a  planter  of  forest  trees  thinks  the  work  is  nnished  when 
he  has  filled  the  ground  with  so  many  thousand  plants  per  acre. 
By  not  cropping  the  borders,  by  thatching  peach  borders  occa- 
sionally in  rainy  autumns  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetratuig 
them,  thereby  checking  the  growth  and  ripening  the  wood,  and 
by  careful  covering  with  canvass  during  the  blossoming  season, 
crops  of  wall  fruit  might  be  rendered  nearly  as  certain  and  as 
abundant  as  crops  of  gooseberries.  But  very  few  country  gen- 
tlemen in  Scotland  would  go  to  the  necessary  expense. 

There  is  an  excellent  gardener's  cottage,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
recently  built  here,  with  cast-iron  hooded  chimney-pots,  to  pre- 
vent the  smoke  from  being  blown  down  the  chimney;  the  siiu- 
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ation  being  surrounded  \}y  high  trees.  We  were  informed  that 
the  plan  was  successfu!.  We  left  Bodiwell  Castle  deeply  im- 
pressed vith  the  grandeur  of  the  scenerjr  and  the  noble  river, 
and  full  of  respect  and  esteem  for  the  moral  worth  and  profes- 
sional skill  of  Mr.  Turnbull. 


Art.  II.     The  Principlet  o/"  Gardening  phjftiologically  considered. 
By  G.  Reoei.,  Gardener  m  the  Royar  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin. 

(Tnntlaled  froin  the  Garten  Zeilung.) 

(Cantmued  Jrotn  p.  160.) 

I.  On  thb  PaopAOATioN  of  PbAMn  —  eotUinued. 

2.    MEANI  or  AOOELBRATUie  THE  FOBMATION  OF  BOOT!, 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  formation  of  roots  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  assimilation  of  the  nourishing  matter ; 
'  to  hasten,  the  rooting,  therefore,  we  must  apply  some  means  of 
forwarding  the  process  of  assimilation. 

This  consists,  as  is  the  case  with  seeds,  in  a  moderately  warm 
state  of  the  ground:  the  time  must  also  be  chosen  in  which 
the  same  process  is  g^mg  forward  in  the  parent  plant.  Of 
some  plants  particularly  difficult  to  root,  such  as  Scdttt'a,  Draco- 
ph^llum,  Cosm^lia,  some  species  of  £rica,  &c.,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  as  strong  compact-growing  cuttings  as  possible;  and,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit,  the  plants  Intended  for  propagating 
should  be  planted  out  in  an  open  bed  in  the  house.  Those  plants 
which  can  be  propagated  successfully  late  in  the  summer,  such  as 
heaths,  may  be  planted  out  quite  in  the  open  air  in  summer;  from 
which  this  advantage  is  to  be  expected,  that,  by  their  naturally 
much  stronger  growth,  much  more  nourishing  matter  will  have 
been  deposited  By  the  end  of  the  season. 

For  cuttings  of  all  the  difficult-rooting  greenhouse  plants,  the 
best  heat  for  the  ground  is  from  10°  to  12°  R. ;  for  those  of 
hothouse  plants  from  12°  to  16°,  which  should  be  as  regular  as 
possible.  This,  which  is  often  neglected,  is  of  great  moment 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  cuttings ;  fur,  if  they  ere  kept  at  a 
cooler  temperature,  the  greater  part  of  them  form  a  callosity, 
but,  for  want  of  the  necessary  heat  to  assimilate  the  deposited 
nourishing  matter,  no  roots  are  formed.  The  callosity  con- 
tinues in  many  species  to  grow  (such  as  Qu^rcus,  H^kea,  and 
Protea),  and  often  becomes  of  so  considerable  a  size,  that  it  not 
only  covers  the  face  of  the  cut  with  a  thick  layer,  but  also  pene- 
trates between  the  wood  and  the  bark.     When  this  is  the  case, 
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and  the  callus   is  nut  cut  away,  no  roots  are  made,  and  the 
cutUng  oft«n  remains  several  years  without  dying. 

In  the  use  of  beds  heated  by  manure  great  circnmtpedion  is 
necessary;  for  the  cutdngs  should  neither  be  exposed  to  the 
exhalations  arising  from  it,  nor  immediately  stuck  in  warm 
sand  or  charcoal  ashes  (tan  and  sawdust,  on  account  of  the 
insects  lodging  in  tliem,  are  not  so  desirable).  About  eight 
days  should,  therefore,  elapse  before  any  thing  is  put  in  the  bed ; 
and  by  turning  over  the  sand,  &c.,  the  noxious  vnpour  will  be 
diminished:  the  pots  are  then  to  be  placed  at  first  only  on  the 
bed,  and  not  plunged  till  the  heat  is  diminished.  As  soon  as 
the  bed  has  cooled,  another  must  be  made;  for,  when  this  is 
neglected,  not  only  those  which  have  formed  a  callus  make  no 
roots,  but  many  that  had  formed  roots,  by  the  excitement  of  the 
heat,  become  sickly.  Plants  that  root  easily  thrive  best  in  a 
bed  moderately  warmed  with  leaves,  on  which,  instead  of  the 
sand  and  charcoal  ashes,  earth  is  placed,  and  the  cuttings  set  in 
it.  Treated  in  this  manner  they  display  much  greater  activity 
than  when  stuck  in  pots,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
shading  and  excluding  the  air  are  less  necessary.  To  reap  the 
same  advantage  with  plants  that  are  more  difficult  to  root,  boxes 
1^  ft.  wide,  and  from  8  in.  to  1  ft.  high,  are  used.  These  must 
have  holes  at  the  bottom  to  drain  off  t)ie  water,  the  bottom 
covered  with  sherds,  and  only  so  f&T  filled  with  earth  as  to  leave 
room  for  the  boxes  to  be  covered  with  glass  without  the 
cuttings  being  pressed  down  by  iL  When  the  bed  becomes 
cool,  they  can  easily  be  remov^  into  a  fresh  one ;  and  in  this 
way  many  of  the  most  difficult-rooting  tropical  plants,  such  as 
Dill^nia  speci6sa,  Cocc61oba  pub^scens,  C.  mHcroph^lla,  the 
species  of  Ix6ra  and  Banisterta,  &c.,  grow  well.  Propagating 
houses,  with  beds  made  on  purpose  for  heating,  are  always  the 
most  serviceable.  When  one  of  these  beds  is  made,  the  trouble 
of  always  forming  new  ones  is  obviated ;  the  cuttings,  which  can 
have  an  equal  warmth  of  soil  constantly  maintained,  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  dung;  and  the  greatest  use 
of  such  a  bed  is,  that  the  cultivator  is  not  bound  to  any  one  parti- 
cular season,  as  any  time  of  the  year  wilt  serve  for  propagating.  In 
constructing  a  house  for  this  purpose,  which  should  only  oecovered 
with  glass  at  the  top,  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  heat 
should  be  equally  directed  over  every  part  of  the  bed,  and  increased 
or  diminished  by  means  of  valves;  and  the  sand  and  charcoal 
ashes  always  kept  damp,  so  as  to  preserve  a  sufficient  moisture  in 
the  house  from  the  vapour  arising  from  it.  For  heating,  the 
most  suitable  method  is  by  water,  as  that  sort  of  warmth  is  more 
suitable  and  beneficial  to  the  plants.  Heating  by  pipes,  with 
particular  precautions  for  the  equal  distribution  of  the  heat,' 
which  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  is  also  suitable; 
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but  in  this  case  the  depth  of  the  sand  and  charcoal  ashes  over 
the  bed  must  be  much  greater  than  in  heating  by  water,  that  the 
dry  heat  may  not  penetrate  to  the  cuttitigs.  I^e  beds  must  be 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  lights;  and  some  shelves  may  be  placed 
at  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  for  the  cnttings  planted  ouL 

(^Tab*  tmRtnid.) 


Art.  in.     On  the  Cemeteries  of  Edinburgh  and  Leilh. 
By  ■     '    Browm,  Esq. 

Edinburgh  mhI  Leitb,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  souls,  contain  ten  cemeteries  or  burying-places, 
of  which  numlier  Leith  counts  one  fifth.  These  are  in  constant 
requisition,  except  one,  which  is  not  yet  opened ;  and  all  of  them 
exhibit  visible  tokens  of  the  march  of  improvement  having  ex- 
tended itself  even  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  This  is  evinced 
in  the  neatness  of  the  cut  grass,  the  trim  state  of  the  walks,  the 
orderly  and  scientific  arrangement  of  the  shrubs  and  evergreens, 
and)  above  all,  in  the  studied  and  uniform  good  taste  of  the 
snperintendants  in  preventing  any  scattered  bones  of  the  deceased 
from  being  seen  about  the  grave  when  an  interment  takes  place ; 
so  that  delicacy  of  feeling  is  unwounded,  and  even  in  sorrow  and 
sadness  for  departed  worth  a  pleasurable  sensation  is  irresistible. 

The  West  Church,  or  St.  Cuthbert's  parish,  Buryitig-Ground, 
has  lately  assumed  a  more  dressed  and  agreeable  appearance. 
An  increasingly  beautiful  row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal walks,  and  the  newly  taken  in  grounds  well  laid  out,  be- 
speak the  determination  of  the  overseer  not  to  lag  behind. 

llie  Grey  Friars,  also,  has  even  outstripped  the  West  Church. 
A  new  recorder's  office,  a  splendid  and  massive  iron  gale  in 
room  of  the  old  wooden  one,  the  walks  much  widened  and  the 
larger  of  them  causewayed,  the  sprightly  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  clean  and  orderly  appearance  of  the  workmen,  mark  a  vast 
change  for  the  better.  These  things  prove  that  the  overseer, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Thomson,  vies  with  his  fellows ;  and  we  may  add 
that,  by  his  exertion  and  industry,  he  has  rendered  this  recep- 
tacle of  the  tombs  of  many  generations  worthy  not  only  of  a 
passing  glance  from  the  stranger,  but  a  place  of  resort  to  note 
the  past  history  of  the  nation ;  for  perhaps  in  no  one  point  of 
Scotland  are  concentrated  so  many  remains  uf  the  noble  dead  who 
stood  forth  in  defence  of  their  country's  rights  as  in  this  burying- 
ground.  An  erect  tablet  stands  at  the  north-east  corner,  which 
the  overseer  has  handsomely  encircled  with  a  fiower-plot,  to  sig- 
nify the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  eighteen  thousand  lie  who 
suffered  death,  in  the  reign  of  the  two  Charleses,  for  adhering  to 
the   Presbyterian  faith  and   liberty  of  conscience.      To   this 
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memorial,  and  to  many  others  equally  interestiag,  there  is  now  a 
mournful  pleasure  iu  paying  a  solemn  contemplative  visit. 

Neither  of  these  two  bur^injii-grounds  already  referred  to, 
however,  come  up  to  the  New  Calton  Burying-Ground.  Here 
the  superior  order  and  system  in  all  the  arrangements  evince  the 
able  and  judicious  management  of  Mr.  Hay.  The  situation  is 
most  excellent,  being  on  a  gentle  declivity  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Calton  Hill,  and  the  raised  terraces  at  the  west  end  of  it 
give  a  most  imposing  appearance  to  the  whole.  The  soil  is 
chiefly  marl,  and,  from  its  declivity,  it  is  freed  from  that  abun- 
dance of  moisture  so  frequent  in  level  places.  To  all  these 
natural  advantages,  scientific  skill  and  good  taste  have  contri- 
buted much  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  place.  The  walks  are 
neatly  formed  of  gravel,  tastefully  edged  with  grass,  kept  smooth 
and  firm  by  rolling,  and  frequently  mown  to  keep  it  short.  A 
circular- built  watch-house,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
whole  cemetery,  which  at  night  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  many 
ornamental  tombstones,  with  the  nicely  planted  roots  and  Bowers 
showing  the  afiectionate  regards  of  surviving  friends,  fill  the 
visitor  with  a  pleasing  and  tender  melancholy. 


Ft|.  IS.    LmiVi  Stcehlmt-Str. 

But  one  of  the  many  novel  and  wise  arrangements  to  spare 
time,  save  trouble,  and  to  preserve  the  cleanliness  of  the  grounds, 
in  this  and  in  most  of  the  burying-grounds  mentioned,  is,  in  the 
use  of  R  large  wooden  box  {^.  16.),  7  ft.  long,  4  ft.  broad, and 
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S2  in.  deep,  in  whicfa  is  deposited  the  mould  or  earth  when 
cast  out  oi  the  grave.  The  sides  of  this  box  are  removable  at 
pleasure  ;  and  ihe  box,  before  receiving  the  earth  from  the  grave, 
is  raised  up  in  a  sloping  position  to  the  margin  and  alongside 
the  grave,  so  that  when  the  coffin  or  chest  is  lowered  the  grave- 
diggers  have  little  else  to  do  than  loosen  and  take  out  the  one 
aioe  of  the  box,  when  the  earth  immediately  runs  out ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  earth  being  returned,  then,  with  broom  in  hand, 
the  workmen  proceed  to  fit  on  the  turf,  and  after  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes  not  a  particle  of  earth  is  to  be  seen,  but  everything 
left  almost  as  neat  as  if  the  ground  had  not  b^n  disturbed. 

The  fees  are  most  moderate.  A  man  may  be  buried,  all 
expenses  included,  for  8s.  6d.,  and  a  child  for  5s.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  different  degrees  of  style  in  performing  funerals, 
varying  in  expense  from  is.  (the  expense  of  burying  a  still- 
born child)  to  5/.  17i.  6d.  (the  expense  of  a  hearse,  with  five 
mourning-coaches,  and  all  the  customary  pamphernalia). 

It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  also  tne  Old  Calton  Burying- 
Ground,  as  well  as  the  new ;  and  that  both  are  under  one  system 
of  management.  The  C»lton  Incorporation,  which  is  a  society 
united  for  the  attainment  of  one  of  the  most  laudable  objects 
that  can  engage  civilised  man,  to  provide  for  the  widow  and 
the  orphan.  The  old  burying-ground  was  much  cut  up  by  the 
opening  of  the  new  London  road  in  March,  1819,  and  the  site 
of  the  new  cemetery  was  planned  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
which  it  has  admirably  done  :  and,  besides,  it  has  given  a  stimulus 
to  church-yard  improvement;  for,  although  this  Incorporation 
under  their  manager  was  not  the  first  to  use  the  box  above 
described,  yet  they  were  the  first  in  Edinburgh  who  used  it; 
and  Mr.  Hay,  the  present  manager,  has  the  honour  of  having 
introduced  it  from  Leith. 

This  receiving- box,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Lamb,  Wright  and  undertaker,  in  Leith.  Mr.  Lamb,  about 
fifUen  years  ago,  made  two  boxes  smaller  than  that  described, 
which  were  used  in  South  Leith  Burying-Ground,  uqder  the 
late  Mr.  Dick,  with  the  happiest  results.  One  of  these  small 
boxes  was  placed  at  each  side  of  the  grave;  but  this  was  found 
inconvenient,  by  keeping  the  mourners  at  too  great  a  distance. 
The  double  boxes,  therefore,  soon  gave  way  to  the  larger  single 
box,  above  described,  and  the  small  ones  are  never  used  unless 
in  confined  places  of  the  burying-ground,  or  when  a  greater 
depth  is  required  than  ordinary.  Mr.  Lamb  has  since  made 
pattern  boxes  for  Glasgow,  East  Linton,  and  some  other  places  ; 
and,  without  claiming  any  monopoly  for  the  invention,  he 
most  honourably  charges  the  current  price  of  making  similar 
boxes  of  the  size  for  any  other  purpose.  Mr.  Hay  took  the 
hint  from  Mr.  Lamb's  boxes,  and  has  acted  upon  it  for  many 
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years  past ;  and,  now  that  the  utility  of  the  invenUon  i«  so  demon- 
strable, oUier  overseers  are  gradually  FollowiDg  in  the  rear. 
Yet  there  are  many  country  ^urcfa-yards  where  luch  a  thit^ 
is  altogether  unknown ;  and  my  object  in  Bending  you  this  ac- 
count is,  to  make  the  boxes  known  to  gardeners,  who,  if  tbey 
approve  of  them,  will,  I  bare  no  doubt,  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  clergyman  of  the  chordi  irfikh  they  attend. 
Edinburgh,  Oct.  29.  18+]. 


Aht.  IV.    On  dettroj/ituc  Vermin  in  small  Gardens,  and  on  relative 
Matters.    By  Cuablks   WAxaaTOH,  Esq, 

[The  following  letter  was  written  in  18S9,  with  no  intention 
of  its  appearing  m  print,  in  answer  to  some  questions  of  ours 
respecting  the  use  of  weasels,  hedgehogs,  birds,  cats,  Stc,  in 

Srdens.  The  questions  were  sugfrested  by  some  papers  in 
r.  Waterton's  Essays  on  Natural  History  then  just  published, 
in  which  the  value  of  weasels  and  other  animals  in  destroying 
insects  and  vermin  were  pointed  out -by  the  author.  Almost 
immediately  after  Mr.  Waterton's  letter  was  written,  that 
gentleman  went  abroad,  and  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  asking 
his  permission  to  publish  it  till  his  return  last  autumn.  We 
hope  our  readers  will  be  as  mach  pleased  with  it  as  we  are.] 

You  sny,  "  you  will  send  to  a  gardener  in  the  country  for  a 
weasel."  You  must  send  fur  two,  male  and  female.  A  bachelor 
weasel,  or  a  spinster  weasel,  would  not  tarry  four  and  twenty 
hours  in  your  garden.  Either  of  them  would  go  a  sweethearting, 
and  would  not  return. 

You  remark  that  your  "  hedgehogs  soon  disappeared." 
No  doubt :  unless  confined  by  a  wall,  they  would  wander  far 
away,  and  try  to  get  back  to  their  old  haunts.  You  request 
me  "  to  suggest  some  place  of  shelter  for  them,  to  which  tbey 
might  have  recourse  when  attacked  by  the  cats?"  I  cannot 
believe  that  hedgeh(^  are  ever  attacked  by  cats.  A  garden, 
well  fenced  by  a  wall  high  enough  to  keep  dogs  out,  is  a  capital 
place  for  hedgehogs.  But  there  ought  always  to  be  two,  man 
and  wife. 

Your  "frogs  and  toads  disappeared  in  a  very  short  time, 
notwithstanding  a  small  cislem  of  water  which  was  open  to 
them."  They  would  have  prefened  a  pond  or  ditch.  No  doubt 
they  left  you  in  search  of  more  ogreeable  situations. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  cats  we  should  have  plenty  of  birds." 
Granted.  Cats  amongst  birds  are  like  the  devil  amongst  us; 
they  go  up  and  down  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.     You 
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must  absolutely  chase  them  away  tor  good  and  all,  <»henvise 
there  will  be  no  peace  tor  your  birds.  A  small  quantity  of 
srs^iic,  about  as  much  as  the  point  of  your  penlcnife  will  con- 
tain, rubbed  into  a  bit  of  meat  either  cooked  or  raw,  will  do 
tbeir  business  eCfectually. 

"  I  have  ofbn  thought  of  suggesting  to  the  Board  of  Woods 
and  Forests  the  idea  of  feeding  the  birds,  or  rather  of  putting 
down  the  different  kinds  of  food  proper  for  the  different  kinds  of 
of  singing-birds,  in  Kensington  Gardens."  This  would  not  be 
necessary.  All  our  soil-billed  summer  birds  of  passage,  and 
those  sofl-billed  birds  that  remain  with  us  the  year  throughout, 
live  on  insects;  and  insects  abound  during  the  period  when  these 
birds  are  in  song.  But  if  you  could  prevail  upon  the  board  to 
prevent  idle  boys  from  chasing  them,  and  gunners  from  killing 
them,  and  bird-merchants  from  catching  them,  all  would  be  right ; 
and  almost  every  bush  and  tree  would  have  its  chorister, 

"  If  you  could  give  any  hints  as  to  the  next  best  quadruped 
to  the  weasel  for  keeping  in  gardens,  or,  in  tact,  any  thing 
relative  to  keeping  down  insects,  it  would  be  of  very  great  use." 
—  I  know  of  no  other  quadruped.  The  barn  owl  is  a  great  con- 
sumer of  slugs ;  and  the  lapwing  will  clear  a  garden  of  worms. 
Our  singing-birds  are  the  best  for  destroying  soft-winged  insects. 
The  windhover  hawk  is  excellent  for  killing  beetles,  and  also  for 
consuming  slugs  and  snails :  cats  dare  not  attack  him,  wherefore 
he  is  very  fit  for  a  garden,  and  is  very  easy  to  be  obtained,  I 
could  send  you  a  dozen  any  season. 

Were  I  now  a  writer  in  the  Magazine  <^  Natural  Hisioty,  I 
would  not  agree  with  a  Master  Charles  Cownrd  in  his  paper  on 
"  The  carnivorous  Propensities  of  the  Squirrel."  (See  the  Moga- 
xine  for  16S9,  p.  SU.)  And  so  this  keen  observer  has  found 
out  at  last,  that  squirrels  in  confinement  are  occasionally  carni- 
vorous animals.  Indeed  I  And  so  are  my  hens  in  confine- 
ment: they  will  kill  and  swallow  a  mouse  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  a  tame  parrot  will  perform  the  same  teat.  All  our 
granivorous  birds  in  confinement  will  eat  raw  and  cooked  meat. 
My  black  cat  "  Tom,"  which  is  fed  and  pampered  by  my  sisters, 
will  often  turn  up  his  nose  at  a  piece  of  good  roasted  mutton,  and 
immediately  atler  will  eat  greedily  of  dry  bread.  What  would  you 
think  of  me  were  I  to  write  for  you  a  paper  in  which  I  would  state 
that  the  cat  is  occasionally  an  animal  that  is  very  fond  of  bread  ? 
You  cannot  judge  of  the  real  habits  of  an  animal  when  it  is  in 
captivity.  The  want  of  exercise,  the  change  of  economy,  the 
change  of  food,  and  the  change  of  habit  altogether,  tend  wo- 
fully  to  change  the  very  nature  of  the  stomach,  and  cause  Jt  to 
accommodate  itself  to  aliment  which  it  would  never  touch  in  a  wild 
state.  We  see  people  out  of  health  eating  chalk ;  and  we  see 
others  again,  who  spend  their  lives  in  sedentary  employments, 
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loathinff  food  which  is  very  palatable  to  him  who  passes  the 
dajr  in  uie  open  air.  Thus,  the  ploughman  will  bolt  &t  bacon  by 
the  cubic  inch,  whilst  the  tender  younv  milliner  will  turn  sick  at 
the  verr  taste  of  it.  I  myself  cannot  bear  melted  butter ;  but  I 
can  and  do  often  thrive,  by  preference,  on  a  hard  crust  of  bread. 
Still  this  would  not  be  the  case  with  one  of  your  London  alder- 
men, who  would  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  gifts  m  Ceres,  unless  those 
of  Nioirod  and  Bacchus  appeared  on  the  same  festive  board. 

The  squirrel,  in  the  state  of  liberty,  lives  on  nuts  and  seeds, 
and  on  the  tender  bark  of  the  lime  tree,  &c. ;  but  rest  assured 
that  it  never  touches  flesh,  or  kills  birds,  or  sucks  eggs.  The 
shepherds  of  Wiltshire,  who  have  backed  Master  Charles  in  his 
important  discoveir,  deserve  a  birch  rod.  These  rural  sinners, 
both  young  and  old,  would  swear  that  the  moon  was  made  of 
Jones's  lucifers,  if  you  would  give  them  a  quart  of  ale  apiece. 
All  my  labourers  believe  that  trie  heron  thrusts  its  legs  through 
the  nest  during  incubation ;  and  they  will  b\\  tell  you  that  the 
cuckoo  becomes  scabbed  at  the  close  of  summer.  "  As  scabbed 
as  a  cuckoo."  Tliis,  by  the  way,  comes  from  the  mottled  ap- 
pearance which  the  plumage  of  the  bird  puts  on  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  It  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  adult  feathers  amongst 
the  chicken  feathers.  I  pity  the  poor  squirrels  from  my  heart. 
Our  country  squires  will  now  consign  theni  over  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  their  gamekeepers,  and  we  shall  hear  of  squirrels  shot 
by  the  dozen.  The  squirrel  is  a  most  harmless  animal,  except 
in  a  nut  orchard,  from  which  he  ought  be  expelled  without  loss 
of  time,  as  the  damage  which  he  does  there  is  incalculable;  but 
I  would  trust  him  for  ever  in  a  butcher's  shop,  provided  he  were 
allowed  to  go  and  take  his  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the  neighbour- 
ing woods.  I  can  see  the  squiiTel  here  just  now,  living  entirely 
on  the  seeds  of  the  cones  of  the  spruce  firs ;  I  can  see  him  in 
the  very  trees  which  contain  nests  of  ringdoves,  thrushes, 
chaffinches,  and  blackbirds.  Still  the  owners  of  these  nests 
betray  no  fears  on  his  approach;  and  he  himself  shows  no  in- 
clination for  raw  eggs,  young  or  old  birds,  whereon  to  make  a 
meal. 

WttUon  Hall,  June  S.  1839. 


Abt.  V.     Tke  Landtcape-Gardening  of  F.  L.  von  Sdtell  of  Munich 

Translated  from  the  German  for  the  ''Gardener's  Magazine." 

(C<mlmiu«lfiom  p.  172.) 

Xlll.    On  remotiing  Earik  tngneroL 

1.  Removing  earth,  particularly  tlie  excavating  of  valleys,  lakes, 

and  ponds,  rivers,  brooks,  &c.,  ought  to  precelle  all  other  ope- 
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rations ;  because,  with  the  earth,  gravel,  or  sand  thus  obtained, 
unsightly  hollows  may  be  filled  upi  hills  raised,  or  roads  made 
and  conducted  over  them.  Removing  earth  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  expensive  operations  in  laying  out  grounds,  as 
every  Tault  committed  in  doing  so  can  only  be  remedied  at  great 
expense,  and  the  neglect  of  every  advantage,  of  which  there  are 
many  that  might  be  taken,  but  which,  from  want  of  experience, 
cannot  be  seized,  ereatly  increases  the  expenditure ;  for  example, 
1st,  when  the  earUi  is  carried  to  a  place  where  it  is  not  to  re- 
main ;  2d,  when  hills  that  have  i>een  raised,  or  rivers  excavated, 
must  be  again  changed ;  3d,  when  carting,  which  is  very  expen- 
sive, is  so  arranged  that  the  coming  and  going  is  interrupted ; 
or,  4tb,  when  the  loading  and  unloading  talce  place  too  slowly ; 
5th,  when  for  two  horses  less  than  SOcubicteet  of  earth  is  loaded, 
and  at  the  same  time  circuitous  routes  taken;  6th,  when  any 
material  is  brouf^t  from  a  distance,  that  can  be  procured  in  the 
neighbourhood;  7th,  when  the  workmen  are  so  arranged  that 
they  hinder  each  other,  or  cause  unnecessary  labour;  8tn,  when 
in  trenching,  for  want  of  overlooking,  the  soil  is  not  dug  to  the 
proper  depth,  which  very  often  happens  in  work  undertaken  by 
the  piece,  and  from  which  great  injury  accrues  to  the  planta- 
tions, 8cc. 

On  the  Formation  i^  Hills. 

S.  Hills  may  be  reckoned  among  those  bold  forms  of  nature 
which  break  its  uniformity,  and  communicate  variety,  effect,  and 
distinction  to  its  pictures.  A  well-formed  hill  is  of  great  beauty, 
and  particularly  when  it  is  bordering  on  a  wood,  or  when  the 
wood  serves  as  a  distant  background  to  it.  Hills  belong  also 
to  the  most  im{>osing  features  of  nature ;  we  ascend  them  with  so 
much  pleasure  to  enjoy  delightful  views  from  iheir  summits. 
Buildings  erected  on  these  eminences  have  a  greater  effect,  and 
command  a  more  extensive  view  and  enjoyment  of  distant  nature. 
Hills  are  of  as  much  advantage  as  foregrounds,  as  they  are  for 
forming  bold  and  agreeable  backgrounds. 

But  the  choice  of  the  spots  where  hills  are  to  be  placed  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  country,  in  which  also  nature  must  be  con- 
sulted, and  her  laws  followed.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  these  hills 
produce  the  desired  effect  in  the  landscapes  to  which  they  belong, 
nature  must  also  justify  their  being  placed  where  they  are  raised, 
and  recognise  them  as  her  own  work. 

3.  A  hill  raised  in  an  extensive  plain,  and  in  a  district  where 
nature  has  formed  no  obvious  eminence,  would  not  have  a  chance 
of  being  taken  for  one  of  her  works. 

An  appropriate  passage  from  the  first  canto  of  the  Abb^  de 
Lille's  poem,  Les  Jarditis^  will  add  weight  to  this  remnrk:  — 
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"  Efitei  CM  excel.    Voa  •oini  infhicttieux 
VainenieDt  combatleroieDt  un  teiraia  tnonhieux  t 
Et  daus  ua  tol  6gaS,  im  humble  monticule 
Veut  £tre  piuoresque,  et  n'cst  que  ridicule." 

"  Avoid  such  extremes.  Your  fruitless  care  will  vainly  at- 
tempt a  mountaiu  on  a  level  surface,  and  an  bumble  mound  in- 
tended to  be  picturesque  is  only  ridiculous." 

When,  however,  a  hill  is  to  be  raised  on  a  plain  for  the  aaka 
of  interrupting  the  uniformitv,  it  should  not  be  formed  in  the 
middle,  but  placed  on  one  side ;  and  it  must  be  made  to  harmo- 
nise in  heiffht  and  extent  with  the  plain,  and  be  surrounded  with 
otlier  smaller  hills  at  various  distances,  and  of  different  heights 
and  forms:  by  this  means  the  lault  just  mentioned  will  be 
avoided.  As  we  often  observe  in  nature  the  bisbest  mountains 
ffradualiy  diminishing  in  height  and  finally  ending  in  low  hills, 
before  the  mountainous  character  is  thrown  aside,  and  a  transi- 
tion takes  place  into  an  apparently  level  plain,  thus  the  landscape- 
gardener,  wlien  he  has  created  a  hilly  country,  must  not  let  it 
subside  suddenly  into  a  level  plain,  without  showing  here  and 
there  distant  small  eminences,  which  appear  as  if  torn  apart  from 
their  neighbours,  and  yet  seem  to  belong  to  them. 

4.  Hills  cannot  be  formed  with  the  usual  garden  instruments, 
viz.  shovels,  spades,  and  hoes.  *  The  cleverest  artist  would  en- 
deavour in  vain  to  communicate  to  his  hills  the  varied  multiplicity 
of  forms  which  nature  impresses  on  hers,  so  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  real  ones. 

What  useless  labour  would  be  expended  in  forming  the  decli- 
vity of  a  hill  with  tools,  so  that  it  should  carry  on  its  surface 
every  slight  concavity  and  gentle  prominence  which  are  multiplied 
to  infinity,  and  which  strip  a  mass  of  earth  of  this  description  of 
its  heaviness  and  uniformity,  communicating  at  the  same  time  the 
lightness  and  multiplicity  of  forms  observable  in  nature.  It  also 
happens,  that,  if  a  hill  can  be  thus  formed  artiGcially  to  resemble 
nature  with  garden  tools,  this  labour  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
artist  alone;  he  must  necessarily  employ  common  labourers  in 
the  work,  who  have  usually  not  the  least  idea  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  or  of  her  forms.  Thegently  undulating  line  is  quite  foreign 
to  this  sort  of  people;  and  if,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are 
employed  to  form  hills  with  their  tools,  then  only  such  forms  will 
be  produced  as  neither  belong  to  nature  nor  art,  as  may  easily 
be  expected,  and  of  which  many  English  gardens  give  very  ol>- 
vious  examples. 

5.  But  for  this  construction  there  is  a  peculiar  process,  by 
which  the  landscape-gardener  can  produce  hills  in  his  grounds 

*  Some  hills  which  were  formed  with  tools,  and  were  not  auccessful,  put 
.Tie  in  the  way  orpurauiiig  thii  better  method. 
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which  shall  imitate  nature  so  closely  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
reality,  and  it  is  effected  in  the  following  manner :  ~— 

There  are  hills  in  nature  which  stand  isolated,  without  being 
united  to  any  other,  and  which  yet  produce  a  very  picturesque 
e^ct.  Others  again  are  united  by  nature  to  smaller  hilts,  and, 
finaUy,  there  are  hills  forming  long  connected  ridges,  but  which, 
considered  individually  with  respect  to  their  height  and  form, 
appear  very  different,  because  nature,  as  is  well  knuwn,  never 
repeats  the  same  forms.  On  these  various  hills  nature  exhibits 
smaller  hills,  and  on  these  small  hills  still  smaller  ones,  with 
their  intermediate  valleys  and  hollows  in  countless  variety. 

As  the  chain  of  nature  descends  from  large  objects  to  those 
which  are  scarcely  perceptible,  in  like  manner  are  the  various 
forms  of  hills  presented  to  our  view.  « 

6.  In  staking  out  it  has  already  been  observed,  that  with  hills  no 
outline  can  be  drawn  with  stakes,  nor  ought  it  to  be  so;  because, 
in  nature,  the  outline  is  never  clearly  deSned,  but  passes  over 
imperceptibly  into  other  forms,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  perceive 
where  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  hill  is.  Hence  only  the 
highest  points  of  the  hills  should  be  indicated  with  posts,  and  no 
further  outline  be  shown  by  stakes.  As  soon  as  the  artist  has 
determined  on  and  arranged  the  essential  forms,  the  height,  and 
situation  of  his  hills,  by  means  of  a  landscape  and  elevations 
drawn  on  paper,  and  small  models,  and  committed  these  to  me- 
mory, then  the  earth  may  be  raised  round  the  poles.  The 
workmen  who  are  emploved  in  raising  these  hills  should  receive 
no  other  directions  but  these,  viz.  to  assist  in  unloading,  and  to 
separate  the  heaps  laid  down  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  tho 
returning  carts  from  being  upset,  or  hindered  from  approaching 
the  spot.  They  should  never  undertake,  therefore,  to  fill  up  or 
level  the  hollows  between  these  heaps,  nor  to  level  the  chance 
prominences  which  may  appear.  Workmen  who  have  this  pro- 
pensity ought  not  to  be  employed  in  making  these  hills.  With 
these  irregularities,  which  appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  hills, 
and  soon  vanish  with  the  continued  accumulation  of  earth,  again 
to  appear,  the  labourers  should  give  themselves  no  concern ;  it  is 
precisely  these  chance  inequalities  which  cause  artificial  hills  to 
be  considered  as  natural  ones.  In  forming  these  hills,  or  in 
raising  and  lowering  certain  places,  no  orders  should  be  given 
them  at  a  distance  from  the  spot;  therefore  the  mere  common 
labourer,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  art  of  levelling  and  measur- 
ing, is  usually  the  best  to  be  employed  in  such  operations. 

7.  The  artist,  who  thus  undertakes  the  formation  of  hills, 
should  never  be  long  absent  from  his  work,  as  he  can  depend  on 
no  one  but  on  bis  own  creation,  which  should  always  be  present 
to  his  mind's  eye.  At  Srst,  however,  he  must  only  make  his  hill 
a  great  mass  of  earth  of  a  rough  shapeless  form ;  and  then  he 
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must  judge  from  those  points  of  view  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
to  most  advantage,  whether  this  mass  requires  more  height  or 
more  extent,  in  what  particular  places  he  must  add  more  earth 
to  deveitme  its  form  more  distinctly,  and  with  more  character> 
truth,  and  nature,  &c.  When  all  this  is  done,  then  those  places 
which  are  either  to  be  small  elevations  or  concavities  must  be 
marked  out  with  small  sticks,  by  which  the  hill  will  acquire 
more  variety  of  outline,  ease,  and  li^tness  of  form,  and  con- 
sequently more  nature  and  grace.  These  small  elevations,  by 
the  repeated  accumulation  of  earth,  will  be  formed  into  massea 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  hills.  Hollows  in  places  which  appear 
to  be  too  heavy  and  flat,  are  produced  by  removing  at  random, 
and  without  any  regard  to  form,  a  part  of  the  earth  with  spades 
and  shovels,  and  then  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  hollow  thus 
formed  with  a  harrow  or  rake.  All  other  smaller  elevations,  with 
their  various  indentions  and  hollows,  which  nature  unceasingly 
and  ever  variously  displays,  will,  by  this  method  of  raising  hills, 
come  of  themselves  as  if  by  chance,  and  consequently  quite 
naturally ;  neither  the  artist  nor  the  workman  has  any  other  par- 
ticipation in  their  existence,  but  that  they  have  not  prevented 
nor  impeded  these  appearances  from  being  produced. 

8.  The  last  operation  on  those  hilU  produced  by  the  creative 
art  of  gardening  consists  in  turning  over  the  surface,  either  with 
a  shaUow  ploughing  when  they  are  of  great  extent,  or  on  a 
smaller  scale  with  the  spade,  and  then  scattering  about  the  earth 
by  means  of  harrows  or  rakes  in  different  directions.  By  this 
last  operation  the  rough  surface  will  be  smoothed  ;  all  stiff  forms, 
as  well  as  the  too  apparent  and  sharp  transitions,  will  thereby 
acquire  more  roundness  and  delicacy,  they  will  become  blended 
with  each  other  in  a  natural  and  harmonious  manner ;  and  a 
beautiful  object,  a  gently  swelling  hill  resembling  nature,  which 
must  in  gardens  take  precedence  of  rude,  angular,  steep  crea- 
tions, notwiibstanding  their  picturesque  eflfect,  is  finally  presented 
to  the  eye.' 

On  the  Formation  of  Valleys. 

9.  Valleys  may  also  be  considered  as  among  the  most  charm- 
ing attributes  of  modem  gardens.  How  inviting  is  the  beautiful 
description  of  the  Vale  oi  Tempe  in  Thessoly,  which  was  watered 
by  the  river  Peneus,  and  planted  with  ever  verdant  trees,  with 
which  Apollo,  us  conqueror,  was  crowned  I 

*  When  B  temple  or  a  moouineat  is  to  be  erected  on  a  bill  that  is  to  be 
raised  artificiBlly,  the  foundation  valla  must  first  be  reiaed  aa  higli  as  the  hill 
itself  is  to  be  raised.  The  hill  must  rest  against  these  walls,  and  the  temple 
itself  must  assume  its  visible  form  at  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  otherwise  the 
hill  must  be  agnin  taken  doivn  to  secure  a  solid  Ibundotion. 
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How  charming  the  gentle  declivities  appear  when  they  slope 
downwards  to  a  winding  stream;  how  refreshing;  is  the  sight  of 
the  flowery  turf  which  clothes  the  sides  of  th^  vailej' ;  how  agree- 
ably the  silvery  brook  glides  in  innumerahle  windings  in  the 
hollow,  and  how  gratelully  every  violet  that  adorns  its  banks 
bends  to  its  invigorating  power  ! 

These  lovely  valleys  are  usually  formed  by  excavations,  which 
take  place  in  the  following  manner :  — 

In  marking  out  valleys,  it  is  advisable  to  drive  in  posts  for  the 
various  excavations  of  earth,  so  that  the  labourers  may  not  dig 
out  the  earth  at  random,  nor  go  too  deep. 

Digging  out  the  earth  is  usually  performed  across  the  valley, 
by  which  means  a  contumal  section  of  the  new  concave  line  and 
also  of  the  old  one  is  presented  to  the  artist  during  the  opera- 
tion, by  which  he  ascertains,  as  the  excavation  proceeds,  whether 
he  is  going  too  deep  or  too  shallow,  and  whether  his  valley  is 
assuming  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  natural  form.  With  the  earth 
suned  from  the  middle  of  the  valley  the  sides  are  raised,  and 
deep  excavation  rendered  unnecessary.  A  valley  dug  two  feet 
deep  in  this  manner,  acquires  a  depth  of  about  fourieet  in  the 
middle. 

In  these  excavations,  the  chance  elevations  and  concavities,  as 
in  the  case  of  forming  hills,  should  not  be  levelled,  because  na- 
ture treats  valleys  as  she  does  hills,  and  displays  them  under  a 
variety  of  forms.  Hence  a  valley  excavated  in  a  regular  circular 
concave  line  would  resemble  no  real  natural  valley ;  therefore  the 
stakes  which  mark  out  the  depth  should  be  40,  60,  or  100  ft. 
apart,  that  the  excavation  of  the  intermediate  spaces  may  be  per- 
formed mostly  by  chance. 

10.  In  forming  valleys,  there  are  also  cases  where  they  are  not 
hollowed  out;  for  example,  when  it  is  feared  that  the  ground 
would  be  marshy,  or  that  a  harmonious  whole  would  not  be  de- 
veloped. In  these  cases,  and  spots  of  this  description,  the  sides 
of  the  valley  must  be  formed  by  carting  and  raising  the  earth, 
and  the  concave  line  thus  preserved  without  excavations. 

At  the  termination  of  the  sides  of  this  valley  where  it  ends, 
the  earth  piled  up  in  this  way  would  be  a  deformity,  and  at  the 
same  time  betray  its  artificial  origin ;  but  the  bounding  line  of 
tlie  vallev  moy  be  changed  outwards  into  a  natural  ridge  or 
green,  which  will  flow  imperceptibly  into  the  line  of  the  grounds, 
or  into  any  other  beautiful  natural  form,  or  be  concealed  by 
planting ;  as  nature  usually  displays  herself  on  the  upper  sides  of 
the  banks,  and  surrounds  them  with  a  thicket  or  wood,  from 
which  the  valley  bursts  forth  and  descends. 

In  the  numerous  grounds  which  I  have  had  to  superintend,  I 
have  much  more  frequently  made  use  of  this  method  of  proceed- 
ing, and,  I  might  almost  say,  with  greatersuccess  than  the  former. 


3d  Ser.— 1848.  IV. 
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But  either  method  depends  more  or  less  on  the  partkuUr  cha- 
racter or  the  situation  aod  soil. 

11.  When  an  apparently  or  really  Sat  surface  occurs  id  grounds, 
this  insipid  lireless  Torm  may  be  made  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
picturesque  by  raising  gentle  eminences  witboat  either  making 
actual  valleys  or  hilU,  which  will  communicate  life  and  grace  lo 
these  dull  flats.  By  these  improvements  and  additions  t£ey  will 
even  acquire  a  d^^ree  of  beauty,  and  be  considered  as  an  orna- 
ment lo  the  grounds.  Elevations  of  this  description,  vhen  they 
are  only  raised  1,  2,  or  3  feet,  ere  often  sufficient  to  break  a  mo- 
notonous flat,  and  to  communicate  to  it  that  variety  which  confers 
so  much  grace  and  pleasure. 

12.  Besides  these  new  forms  created  by  art,  the  old  ones 
must  either  be  made  use  of,  transformed  or  improved  when  ne< 
cessary,  and  then  applied  as  features,  or  be  entirely  removed : 
for  example,  sloping  banks  that  have  once  been  b^utiful,  but 
which  have  been  transformed  into  unsightly,  steep,  and  even 
dangerous  precipices,  by  land-slips,  inundations,  8cc.,  and  which, 
besides,  cannot  be  introduced  into  any  picturesque  whole.  To 
these  appearances  of  violent  destruction,  art,  as  has  already  been 
said,  must  restore  their  former  beautiful  original  features ;  she 
must  rearrange  those  scattered  dissevered  forms  sesthetically, 
harmoniously,  and  picturesquely  and  with  them  enrich  and 
beautify  her  new  creation- 
There  are  cases  in  which  a  fine  prospect,  or  a  water&ll,  is 

concealed  by  a  ridge  or  bank.  This  ridge  must  therefore  be 
lowered,  or  entirely  removed,  if  its  value  as  a  picturesque  object 
is  inferior  to  that  which  it  conceals  from  view.  In  the  same 
manner  hills  formed  by  nature,  when  they  are  too  low  and  with- 
out effect,  may  be  raised,  and  stronger  features  communicated  to 
them. 

IS.  Marshes  should  never  appear  in  pleasure-grounds:  a 
brook,  made  by  art  to  meander  through  them,  will  carry  off  the 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  earth  to  fill  up  the  deep 
places,  and  make  the  marsh  disappear.  The  want  of  earth  has 
frequently  occasioned  me  to  make  lakes,  ponds,  or  valleys;  t 
laid  them  out,  however,  where  I  thought  the  situation  required 
them,  and  when  they  formed  a  picturesque  feature,  and  made 
use  of  the  earth  for  plantations,  in  raising  hills,  or  in  making  wet 
Sterile  spots  fruitful. 

By  either  method,  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  was  not  only 
increased,  but  also  the  growth  and  healthy  appearance  of  the 
plants,  and  the  air  very  much  improved. 

(To  be  eontmutd.) 
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Art.  VI.    On  theprevtnture  Decay  of  Plantathnt.     By  J.  Wiohtom. 

A  FRiEHD  of  mine  lately  called  my  attention  to  what  was  once 
a  thriTiDg  plantation,  and  asked  my  opinion  why  so  many  of  the 
trees  came  to  premature  decay.  He  observed  that  the  soil  was 
good,  and  that  it  could  not  be  the  cause.  While  discussing  the 
matter  a  by-stander  remarked  that  the  trees  had  done  no  good 
since  they  were  thinned  out ;  that  operation  not  having  been 
done  at  a  proper  time.  This  remark  convinced  me  more  of  my 
belief,  that  the  decay  of  this  plantation,  like  that  of  others  whicn 
I  have  observed,  aroee  from  the  trees  not  having  been  properly 
thinned  out  when  they  were  young,  and  that  the  thinning  had 
been  injudiciously  done  after  they  advanced  in  growth.  This 
BMtter  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  most  planters,  and,  it  being  of 
great  importance,  I  shall  notice  the  evil  effects  of  iL 

In  proceeding  I  will  not  enter  into  the  various  causes  why 
young  plantations  are  not  properly  thinned  out,  but  merely 
observe  that  old  ones  are  often  kept  thick  to  harbour  game, 
and  small  belts  are  kept  thick  to  afford  shelter  and  exclude  the 
view.  It  is  in  the  latter,  when  in  exposed  stualions,  that  prema- 
ture decay  of  the  trees  takes  place ;  and  this  is  caused  by  their 
being  crowded  together  while  young,  by  which  means  they  are 
drawn  up  weak,  and  lose  their  under  branches  for  want  of 
sufficient  light  and  air.  The  soil  being  good,  the  trees  at  first 
make  rapid  growth,  especially  the  spruce  fir,  by  which  they  get 
rotten  at  heart,  and  begin  to  die  oS,  In  a  smalt  plantation  in 
front  of  Captain  Nevill  Custance's  bouse,  at  Slone  Hill,  near 
Norwich,  there  are  firs  in  this  state. 

A  general  thinning  commences  sooner  or  later,  by  which  the 
trees  are  exposed  on  all  sides;  they,  being  weak  both  in  root 
and  trunk,  cannot  withstand  the  blast;  they  are  blown  about  in 
all  manner  of  ways ;  the  trees,  of  course,  are  injured,  and  many 
of  them  die,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  they  had 
been  gradually  thinned  out  when  young,  observing  always  to 
have  the  hardiest  kinds  thickest  on  the  outside  to  shelter  their 
neighbours. 

When  these  rules  are  attended  to  the  trees  get  firm  hold  of 
the  ground,  strength  is  added  with  their  growth,  and  they 
retain  (heir  under  branches.  It  is  from  the  want  of  light  and 
air  that  trees  lose  their  under  branches.  The  following  bets 
prove  this.  Trees  on  the  outside  of  plantations  hold  their 
brancheB  to  the  ground  on  the  light  side,  and  are  quite  bare  on 
the  darker  side:  this  holds  good  even  with  the  fir  tribe,  which 
are  most  liable  to  lose  their  branches.  I  may  observe  that 
plantations  are  sometimes  left  thick,  with  a  view  to  draw  up  the 
trees  with  long  straight  stems.     This  I  consider  a  good  plan, 
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when  the  trees  are  af^rwards  gradually  thinned,  that  is,  not 
suddenly  exposed  ;  indeed,  it  19  the  only  way  [except  Mr.  Cree's} 
to  get  fine  timber  free  from  knots,  for  the  lower  branches  decay 
while  the  trees  are  young,  end  the  parts  where  they  grew  are 
soon  healed  over,  wnich  is  seldom  the  case  with  trees  pruned 
in  age.  Although  this  is  the  best  way  to  get  trees  with  fine 
stems,  still  it  is  in  some  degree  objectionable  to  treat  ornamental 
plantations  in  this  manner ;  for  the  grand  object  with  them  is  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  preserve  the  under  branches  on  the 
trees.  However,  by  the  want  of  light  and  air,  as  already  men- 
tioned, this  misfortune  oHen  happens  to  the  trees,  and  many  vain 
attempts  are  made  to  replenish  their  beauty.  I  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  how  foolish  some  of  these  ways  are:  for  instance, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  larch,  and  other  kinds  of  trees  which 
cannot  endure  the  shade,  planted  under  old  beeches  and  oaks, 
where  the  sun's  rays  cannot  penetrate  }  I  have  also  seen  branches 
cut  and  bent  to  the  ground,  and  stunted  trees  cut  down  with 
a  view  to  their  springing  up  afresh.  All  this  seems  to  be  done 
without  ever  considering  that  the  surrounding  trees  had  lost 
their  branches,  and  that  the  herbage  below  had  died  oflT,  for  want 
of  air.  From  what  I  have  just  stated,  the  folly  of  endeavouring 
by  such  means  to  get  up  tmder-cover,  as  it  is  called,  must  be 
obvious. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  old  plantations  cannot  be  reple- 
nished below;  but,  before  this  can  be  done  with  any  success, 
light  must  be  admitted  by  cutting  down  some  of  the  trees,  and 
then  planting  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  will  grow  in  the  ^ade. 
The  hasel,  laurel,  privet,  &c.,  are  good  for  this  purpose ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  kind  of  tree  or  shrub  should 
be  planted  which  will  not  bear  to  be  repeatedly  cut  down. 

Omeif  Hall  Gardens,  Feb.  9.  1842. 


Art.  Vir.     On  the  Culture  qfthe  Neapolitan  Violet.     By  E.  S. 

I  HATE  just  been  potting  some  Neapolitan  violets;  and,  as  I  have 
often  seen  it  done  without  success,  those  of  your  readers  who  are 
fond  of  them  moy  not  think  it  loss  of  time  to  peruse  these  re- 
marks. 

Neapolitan  violets  are  frequently  potted  in  the  autumn,  and 
plunged  in  a  frame  exposed  to  the  sun,  to  preserve  them  tlirough 
the  winter.  Formerly  I  did  so,  and  sometimes  have  had  good 
pots  of  flowers,  but  more  frequently  bad  ones.  I  therefore 
determined  to  pursue  a  different  course,  and  by  doing  so  I  have 
never  beendtsappointed. 
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Any  time  In  the  month  of  May  mark  out  a  piece  of  ground 
1  tb  wider  on  all  sides  than  any  frame  or  frames  which  are 
likely  to  be  unoccupied  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  Dig 
a  trench  round  the  piece  one  spit  deep  and  one  wide,  merely  to 
keep  the  place  dry  on  which  the  Irame  will  have  to  stand.  Let 
the  earth  be  thrown  on  the  piece,  and  be  neatly  pointed  down. 
Plant  with  young  plants,  about  eight  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
water  them  as  soon  as  planted.  If  the  weather  is  hot  at  the  time 
of  planting,  shading  for  a  few  days  while  the  sun  is  on  them  will 
beef  service.  A  little  water  as  occasion  may  require,  and  keep- 
ing tree  from  weeds,  are  all  that  will  be  necessair  till  October; 
at  which  time  the  frame  or  frames  may  be  placed  over.  Let  it 
be  particularly  observed  that  the  situation  should  be  as  open  as 
possible,  provided  the  sun  will  not  shine  into  the  frames  durine 
the  winter  months.  I  do  not  like  them  stuck  behind  a  north 
wall,  as  such  a  place  is  usually  damp  ;  but  tn  most  places  such  a 
situation  as  I  have  described  may  be  found.  If  not,  and  the 
sun  must  shine  upon  them,  let  the  lights  be  shaded  when  the  sun 
'breaks  out ;  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  excited,  and  will  suffer 
more  from  cold  and  damp  aderwards  than  if  they  had  never 
been  protected.  Whenever  there  is  no  fear  of  rain,  and  it  is  not 
frosty,  let  the  lights  be  kept  off;  and  if  they  are  obliged  to  be  on, 
let  them  be  tilted  behind  nt  all  favourable  opportunities,  night 
or  day,  as  a  dry  atmosphere  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
will  be  found  that  violets  treated  in  this  way  will  not  lose  their 
foliage  from  damp,  like  those  which  have  been  potted  ;  and,  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  foliu|;e  wilt  not  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  hide 
the  flowers.  If,  when  the  frames  are  put  on,  the  soil  is  lightly 
stirred,  and  decayed  leaves  and  rubbish  picked  out,  it  rarely 
occurs  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  all  the  winter.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  mine  have  been  picked  over  since  the  frame 
was  put  on ;  and  I  think  that  you  will  agree  that  this  winter  has 
been  damp  enough  to  prove  it. 

By  observing  the  above  rules,  abundance  of  flowers  will  be 
produced,  and  the  plants  may  be  potted  a  few  at  a  time,  choosing 
those  for  early  potting  whose  flowers  are  most  forward,  and  taking 
them  into  the  greenhouse  or  elsewhere  to  open.  If  the  plants 
are  strong,  one  plant  in  a  46-sized  pot  will  do,  or  two  maybe  placed 
in  a  32,  as  most  convenient.  I  have  sometimes  planted  a  few 
about  the  borders  of  a  conservatory ;  and,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
open  their  flowers  before  they  are  taken  from  the  frame,  they 
look  pretty  and  scent  the  house. 

Middlesex^  F^.  16.  1842. 
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Art.  VIII,     On  the  Management  of  the  Vine.    By  N.  M.  T. 

There  is  no  plant  under  cultivaticm  more  docile,  more  patient 
under  maltreatment,  or  more  certain  of  doing  wdU  under  any 
system,  than  the  vine ;  let  tlie  system  adopted  be  persisted  in 
until  the  plants  become  inured  to  it,  and  success  is  certain. 
Yet  all  of  the  prevalent  systems  have  supporters  firmly  per- 
suaded that  their  favourite  is  vastly  superior  to  all  others,  which 
burnishes  all  that  is  wanted  to  prove  that  tystem  signifies 
nothing ;  if  it  did,  some  of  them  must  in  reality  be  superior 
to  its  competitors,  and  that  superiority  becoming  apparent 
would  lead  to  its  universal  adoption ;  but,  from  the  thing  coi>- 
tended  about  having  no  hand  in  the  matter,  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case.  All  of  the  systems  retain  their  adherents,  all  of 
them  are  capable  of  perfect  succcks,  being  only  different  means 
employed  to  obtain  the  same  end ;  and,  if  we  occasionally  find 
instances  that  would  lead  us  to  decide  in  favour  of  any  pec^iar 
mode,  any  excellence  in  them  exhibited  may  generally  be  traced 
to  the  youth  or  vigour  of  the  plants,  the  effects  of  a  congenial 
climate,  and  judicious  management.  Still,  we  bear  so  much 
stress  laid  upon  cutting  to  one  eye,  to  three,  four,  or  ten  eyet 
(as  the  advocate  may  incline),  that  we  are  almost  led  to  believe 
Uiat  the  result  entirely  depends  upon  this,  which  in  reality  does 
not  signify  one  farthing.  I  mention  this  as  my  conviction,  after 
having  seen  and  practised  most  of  the  popular  methods ;  and, 
if  plants  have  become  inured  to  any  of  them,  a  change,  unless 
imperative,  or  imperceptibly  carried  into  effect,  ought  not  to 
be  thought  of. 

It  may  be  inferred,  that,  considering  a  congenial  climate  everj 
thing,  and  any  peculiar  mode  of  pruning  of  so  little  consequence, 
I  would  continue  to  conduct  vines  upon  the  same  plan  in 
which  I  might  chance  to  find  them.  This  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent;  but,  deeming  the  superiority  of  one  system  over  another 
so  trifling,  I  have  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  them  all,  and 
taken  as  a  guide  what  is  palpably  important;  and,  instead  of 
cutting  at  a  given  eye,  I  cut  where  there  is  a  requisite  number 
of  good  ones ;  allowing  their  position  upon  the  shoot  to  weigh  as 
Doming,  as  the  inferior  eyes,  used  to  produce  fruit  in  the  close* 
spur  system,  can  be  rubbed  off,  and  the  wood  in  the  house  as 
easily  regulated  in  this  case  as  any  other.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  this  rule  in  cutting  would  in  some  cases  require  to  be 
infringed  to  procure  available  wood  in  proper  places,  but  where 
vines  are  in  a  healthy  state  this  can  never  ^rove  a  dlfEculty. 
Thus,  cutting  at  or  before  prominent  well  ripened  buds  capable 
of  producing  shoots  of  proportionate  excellence  is,  I  think,  the 
only  thing  that  ought  to  be  definite  in  winter  pruning;  yet 
winter  pruning  has  often  been  elaborately  defined,  while  the 
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stopping,  or  pruning  of  the  growing  shoot,  probably  of  (en- 
fold importance,  is  )efl  comparative!}'  a  matter  of  hap-hazard ; 
stt^ing  «t  a  joint  before  the  fruit,  or  leaving  a  foot  or  two  of  a 
shoot  to  6ii  a  gap,  as  it  may  happen.  Now,  the  important  func- 
tions performed  by  the  leaves  considered,  this,  of  all  others, 
would  appear  a  matter  deserving  our  attention,  not  only  as 
it  regards  vines,  but  all  other  plants,  especially  those  that 
bear  some  affinity  in  their  mode  of  fruiting,  as  melons  and 
cucumbers.  Such  plants  are  generally  stopped  near  the  fruit, 
ostensibly  that  the  plant  may  not  expand  its  energies  in  the 
production  of  useless  leaves ;  a  practice  tenable  only  on  the 
sopposition  {which  it  cleai'ly  impliesj  that  plants  derive  the  whole 
of  their  support  from  the  soil;  that  the  juices  forming  this 
support  are  collected  by  the  roots,  and  by  them  forced  up  Into 
the  plants,  performing  all  their  functions  in  their  ascent;  in 
bet,  that,  independenUy  of  leaves,  roots  are  capable  of  forming 
plants  and  maturing  fruit:  but,  as  the  reverse  of  all  this  ii  the 
esse,  since  it  is  evident  that  plants  increase  in  substance  more 
readily  without  roots  than  without  leaves;  that  a  very  con* 
siderable  portion  of  their  constituent  parts  are  supplied  i)y  air 
and  water  through  the  leaves,  and  that  watery  juices  supplied 
by  the  roots  are  unavailable  until  assimilated  and  converted 
into  "true  sap"  by  the  leaves,  benefiting  as  r^ards  adding 
to  the  substance  of  plants  in  their  descent  only;  surely  we 
are  entitled  to  pause  before  ruthlessly  destroying  so  many  in« 
dispensable  auxiliaries.  The  impossibility  of  any  fruit  ripenii^ 
without  being  preceded  by  a  leaf  to  supply  elaborated  returning 
sap  shows  the  inefficiency  of  all  those  between  the  root  and  the 
fruit  (however  numerous]  to  accomplish  this.  The  lesson  thus 
enforced  has  taught  us  to  respect  one  leaf  at  least,  knowing 
that  upon  its  preservation,  all  hopes  of  success  depend.  We 
have  also  proof  from  the  very  scanty  portion  of  foliage  of^n 
left,  that  little  is  required  to  perform  the  task,  that  is,  a  single 
leaf,  properly  situated,  will  do  enough  to  prevent  absolute 
abortion :  but  the  question  is,  would  not  an  ample  portion 
of  what  is  so  indispensable  perform  that  task  more  effectually  ? 
This  is  hardly  to  be  questioned :  a  leaf  is  requisite  to  mature 
even  a  single  bud;  and  it  appears  highly  improbable,  that  so 
small  a  breadth  of  foliage  can  properly  perfect  the  crude  matter 
contained  in  a  bunch  of  grapes  of  4lb.  or  6lb.  weight;  which 
renders  an  insufficient  surface  of  foliage  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light  one  of  the  most  probable  of  all  the  endless  con- 
jectures as  to  the  cause  of  the  shriveling  of  grapes;  grapes 
shriveled  for  lack  of  sufficient  foliage,  and  peaches  sulering 
from  the  same  cause,  differ  in  nothing. 

Grapes  grown  in  the  open  air  being  less  a&ecLed  by  this 
disease  also  tends  to  confirm  the  supposition.    In  this  case,  space 
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is  less  an  ot^ect  than  with  those  under  glass,  consequently, 
more  space  is  generally  allowed  them  to  produce  leaves,  while, 
from  the  influence  of  light  acting  upon  them  directly,  much 
less  foliage  is  required  to  produce  the  same  effects ;  and  the 
greater  breadth  of  foliage  plants  generally  develope  in  the 
deteriorated  light  under  glass  is  probably  an  effort  to  counter- 
balance, in  some  measure,  its  inferior  quality. 

We  may  often  considerably  deviate  from  the  method  adopted 
by  unassisted  nature  in  the  culture  of  plants ;  still,  studying  the 
nature  of  a  plnnt  in  that  condition  is  likely  to  afford  hints 
tending  to  insure  success ;  and  here  the  natural  method  of 
bearing  of  the  vine  would  point  out  a  mode  the  very  reverse 
of  close-stopping,  as  the  fruit  is  invariably  produced  within 
a  kw  eyes  of  the  preceding  year's  wood,  white  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  foliage  Is  af^rwards  produced  to  mature  it,  and 
contribute  by  its  caterings  to  the  growth  of  the  planL  It  has 
again  and  again  been  shown,  that  the  removal  of  leaves  as  pro- 
duced is  the  most  certain  of  all  methods  to  reduce  in  vigour, 
and  ultimately  to  destroy,  the  plant  so  treated.  It  is  very  evident 
that  without  frequent  stopping,  and  regulating  of  the  summer 
shoots  in  a  vinery,  the  whole  would  soon  become  a  tangled 
mess  of  confusion,  which  would,  by  creating  darkness,  produce 
the  very  evils  intended  to  be  cured ;  but,  without  leaving  enough 
to  do  this,  as  much  as  can  be  judiciously  retained  ought  by 
every  means  to  be  fostered,  as  the  best  (or  in  early  forcing  the 
only)  way  of  sustaining,  rather  than  the  means  of  expending, 
the  energies  of  the  plant.  But,  even  supposing  plants  to  be  fed 
solely  from  the  root,  it  requires  far  greater  exertion  to  produce 
the  fresh  leaders  necessary  by  continual  stopping,  than  to  go  on 
to  any  reasonable  extent  in  the  addition  to  that  already  started  : 
to  prove  this,  decapitate  a  plant  barely  able  to  exist,  and  its 
destruction  is  almost  certain  to  follow,  being  previously  in  a 
condition  to  prolong  existence  by  means  of  a  few  leaves,  but 
unable,  these  destroyed,  to  produce  more. 

Plants  under  glass  depend  more  upon  their  leaves,  and  less 
upon  their  roots,  than  those  in  the  open  air,  from  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  around  them  a  continually  feeding,  instead  of  an 
occasionally  exhausting,  atmosphere;  this  alone  most  assureilly 
supplies  the  bulk  of  their  food,  if  it  does  not,  why  so  strenuously 
endeavour  to  keep  up  an  atmosphere  in  which  food  abounds? 
otherwise,  this  would  be  of  minor  importance.  There  is  pro- 
bably  no  plant  less  dependent  upon  its  roots  than  the  vine. 
I  recollect  seeing  somewhere  a  statement  of  repeated  trials, 
tending  to  show  that  the  fruit  was  nearly  matured  before  the 
roots  became  excited ;  and,  in  early  forcing,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
this  is  always  the  case,  else  the  covering  of  the  border  with 
hot  ^dung  or  materials  to  keep  it  warm  and  dry  would  be  an 
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improvement;  but  I  sflirm  that  I  hove  seen  no  case  where 
covering  produced  any  good.  If  the  roots  are  perfectly  dor- 
mant it  cannot,  if  they  are  active  it  may  do  much  evil,  by 
excluding  light,  rain,  and  all  atmospheric  action  from  the  soil 
containing  the  imprisoned  roots.  The  methods  of  applying 
heat  to  the  roots,  by  means  of  combustion  or  otherwise,  are 
only  so  many  mischievous  absurdities.  To  create  a  correspond- 
ing action  between  the  branches  and  the  roots  may  be  the  aim 
of  such  appliances,  and  such  an  intercourse  would  seem  natural 
and  desirable,  but  what  would  be  gained  were  it  established? 
Are  grapes  produced  of  better  quality,  or  less  subject  to  disease, 
at  a  season  when  this  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  naturally  ? 
They  are  not ;  therefore,  such  things  form  an  addition  of  wasteful 
machinery,  answering  no  desirable  end.  Portable  coverings  to 
resist  extreme  frost  or  cold  rains,  to  be  removed  when  not 
wanted,  could  not  do  harm ;  but,  as  a  permanent  covering,  glass 
only  could  e£Fect  such  an  end,  were  it  desirable. 

Observing  a  vinery  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  declivity  of 
considerable  extent  (a  most  objectionable  site,  I  admit),  down 
which  all  heavy  rains  rush  until  stopped  by  the  wall  against 
which  the  vinery  is  placed,  and  where  the  water  is  oflen  lodged 
several  inches  in  depth,  led  me  to  conclude  that  little  inter- 
course could  take  place  in  so  unnatural  a  position,  else  the 
vines  in  the  house  must  have  sufiered  from  its  chilling  effects, 
which  is  not  apparent;  and  an  experiment  upon  a  large  vine, 
which  It  was  determined  to  do  away  with,  leaves  little  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  The  whole  of  its  roots  were  cut  off  a  few  feet 
from  the  stem,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  in  its  position  ;  yet 
the  plant  so  mutilated  is  in  no  respect  different  from  the  others  in 
the  nouse,  which  are  now  in  bloom.  The  temperature  has  in 
cases  of  sunshine  reached  J  00°,  without  any  disposition  in 
the  plant  to  blow.  This  I  think  a  strong  instance  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  feeding  a  plant  by  what  are  so  often  thought- 
lessly removed,  to  save  it  the  trouble  of  maintaining  them.  The 
leaves  situate  between  the  roota  and  the  fruit  are  not  necessary 
towards  the  mere  maintaining  of  it,  and  these  may,  in  cases  of 
melons  or  plants  of  annual  growth,  be  removed  with  less  injury ; 
but  on  the  vine  these  are  so  situate  that  their  removal  is  a  most 
direct  robbery,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  buds, 
upon  which  too  many  de|>end  for  succeeding  crops.  Frequently 
grapes  produced  at  the  bottom  of  a  house  are  much  inferior 
to  those  near  the  top  of  the  raflers ;  caused  in  some  measure 
by  the  disposition  of  the  sap  to  reach  the  top,  but  also  greatly 
aggravateu  by  all  the  leaves  within  reach  being  pulled  off  to  give 
4ight,  (»*  to  send  with  the  fruit.  A  bunch  of  grapes,  and  a  basket 
full  of  leaves  to  garnish  with,  is  no  unusual  order ;  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  the  first  leaves  that  come  to  hand  are  plucked  off: 
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instesd  of  this  being  Buflfered,  they  ought  to  be  grown  on  pur- 
pose out  of  doors. 

JFoUsione,  March  10.  1842. 


James  Howarth,  being  about  to  visit  England  to  purchase 
plants,  takes  with  bim  some  roots  of  my  Ohio  grape,  and  re- 
quests me  to  give  a  description  of  it. 

Iliis  grope  I  discovered  a  few  years  since,  and  hare  parted 
with  none  till  the  past  season.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time 
for  sale  in  New  York,  at  5  dollars  per  plant.  It  is  not  known 
in  the  eastern  states,  or  for  sale  except  at  Thorbum's,  who  has 
100  plants  only. 

The  grape  and  bunch  resemble  the  Black  Prince,  but  the 
bunch  is  larger.  It  has  none  of  the  liard  pulp  common  to  the 
American  grapes,  and  is  equal  as  a  table  fmit  to  the  Miller's 
Burgundy,  with  bunches  four  times  the  size.  They  grow  with 
me  as  large  bunches  as  the  Black  Hamburg.  I  am  trying  it 
for  wine,  but  cannot  yet  speak  with  certainty  of  its  qualities,  l)ut 
fear  it  will  not  be  as  good  for  wine  as  for  the  table.  It  is  a  free 
grower,  not  subject  to  mildew  or  rot,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
would  stand  the  winters  of  Canada.  For  a  period  of  thirty 
years  I  have  been  collecting  native  grapes  from  all  parts  of 
America;  1  bare  tasted  near  a  hundred  kinds ;  this  is  superior 
to  them  all.  With  us,  and  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  except  our  dense  cities,  foreign  grapes  do  not  succeed 
and  are  not  worth  cultivation.  I  have  forty  acres  in  grapes,  and 
Cultivate  American  grapes  only,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
was  sent  me  as  a  native.  But  it  is  clearly  a  Burgundy  grope  of 
the  Fineau  family.  It  is  a  delicate  grower,  but  stands  our 
winters  tolerably,  and  is  a  fine  wine  grope.  It  is  what  Prince 
sells  for  a  native,  and  calls  the   Missouri. 

Cincinnati,  C7.5.,  Sept.  30.  18*1. 


Art.  X.    On  an  American  Ever-Bearing  Rarpherry.     By  N.  Loxc- 
woRTH,  Esq.,  witli  a  Memoraudum  by  Bishop  Pcrcell. 

When  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  state  by  the  cholera,  in 
September  and  October  of  1892,  I  found  a  raspberry  in  full 
bearing,  a  native  of  our  state,  and  the  only  ever-bearing  rasp- 
berry I  have  ever  met  with.  I  introduced  it  the  same  winter 
into  my  garden,  and  it  is  now  cultivated  by  me  in  preference  (o 
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all  others,  and  my  table  is  nippHed  from  the  beginning  of  June 
till  frost. 

By  means  of  hest,  under  glass,  it  might  be  made  to  bear  well 
through  the  winter.  The  first  of  June  it  produces  a  most 
abundant  crop,  about  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety. 
The  wood  producing  that  crop  dies  through  the  early  part  of 
the  summer,  and  the  second  shoots  begin  to  ripen  fruit  before 
the  crop  on  the  old  wckkI  is  over,  and  continue  to  bear  till  frost, 
and  then  produce  the  June  crop  of  the  following  season.  Th« 
fruit  is  black,  of  good  size,  and  is  preferred  by  a  majority  of 
persons  at  my  table  to  the  Antwerp.  The  vine  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  part  <^  our  state,  where  the  summers  are  not  as  dry 
and  warm  as  at  our  city,  and  they  have  a  substratsm  of  clay.  In 
my  garden  the  substratum  is  gravel,  and  our  summers  are  dry  and 
hot.  From  these  causes  it  does  not  bear  as  well  with  me  through 
the  heat  of  the  summer  as  it  does  in  its  native  region,  and  will 
do  in  a  cooler  and  moister  climate.  I  sent  some  to  my  sister, 
9  miles  from  New  York,  where  the  substratum  is  cisy,  and  the 
climate  cooler  and  less  subject  to  drou^t.  -With  her  it  produces 
double  the  fruit  in  the  beat  of  summer  that  it  does  with  me. 
From  these  causes  I  have  believed  it  would  bear  most  abun- 
dantly  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  does  not  increase  by 
olFsetii  as  other  rnspberries  do,  but  in  September  and  October  the 
shoots  descend  to  the  ground,  and  each  one  as  it  strikes  the  earth 
throws  out  six  or  seven  small  shoots,  that  immediately  take  root 
and  throw  up  shoots.  I  say  it  is  a  native,  because  I  have  uevetr 
seen  or  heard  of  it  except  tne  few  plants  in  a  particular  location 
where  I  found  it  in  1833.  It  has  not  yet  been  offered  for  sale» 
except  a  few  plants  by  Mr.  Howarth,  who  now  contemplates 
taking  his  entire  stock  to  England.  It  is  unknown  out  of  this 
vicinity,  and  there  is  but  one  person  who  has  more  than  a  few 
plants,  as  ihare  have  been  none  for  sale.  Our  seasons  have  been 
dry  of  late  years,  and,  anxious  to  supply  my  own  garden,  I  could 
spare  none,  except  a  plant  to  a  particular  friend.  All  beyond 
what  are  wanted  in  my  garden,  my  gardener  furnished  to  Mr. 
Howartb.  The  vine  is  very  hardy,  is  not  killed  by  frost,  is  of 
rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  and  requires  no  particular  cultivation, 
except  that,  from  its  vigorous  growth,  it  should  have  a  higher 
trellis  than  the  Antwerp.  I  nave  given  Mr.  Howarth  a  few 
bottles  of  wtue  made  at  my  own  vineyards,  the  pure  juice  of  an 
American  grape,  for  distribution  among  the  Engrish  horticultu- 
rists; it  is  two  years  old  only. 
CUteinnnii,  Ohio,  Sept.SO.  1841, 


Memorandum. — From  long  and  intiDUte  acquaintance  with  N.  Longworth, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  wealthieit,  moat  intelligeot,  and  enterprisine  citizeni  of  Cin« 
cinnati,  and  at  the  rnueit  of  Mr.  Howarth,  1  feel  happy  in  eiprexsiiia  mr 
perfect  asBeDt  to  what  nu  been  staled  aboTe,-on  which  the  nunt  periect  reKance 
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aai  be  pkeed.  Hr.  Loogworth  faw  bo  tntemt  but  the  public  good  and  Ae 
ulnncement  of  horticulture  tq  promote,  by  hia  bringiog  before  the  people  (rf 
EogUnd  this  luxurious,  hardy,  aiid  inJigeoous  variety  of  the  raspberry.  Aa 
J  1"°?'  {"''8"°'"'"  BS>"'  I  hsTe  never  taated  a  finer  apeciea  of  that  fruit,  WX 
do  I  thmk  we  need  to  ea^  the  vineyvds  of  other  climea,  irhile  our  own, 
UDder  thejudicioua  and  patnotic  ore  of  Mr.  Longworth,  produces  luch  wbi« 
M  that  to  be  exhibited  by  my  friend  Mr.  Howarth  in  the  metropolia  of 
Bngland.    - 

(Signed)    J.  B.Pdrcell,  Biib<^  of  CindnnatL 
[Plant!  of  thifl  raapherry  are  in  a  London  nuraeTy,  but  none  of  them  will  be 
sold  tdl  the  worth  of  the  Tuiety  is  ascertainod.] 


Chaumont'e! 
Saint  Oennaii 


Winter  B^^gamot 
OaoBell's  Bergamot 
Green  Chisel 
Green  Sugar 
Citron  des  Carmea 
Williams's  Bon  Chr^tioi 
Knight's  Monarch 


Art.  XI.     A  telect  Litt  qf  Peart  tuUabU/or  a  Garden  <if  limited 

Extent.    By  a  Lover  of  Horticultdbe. 

DESSERT  PEARS. 

-  October    -  -  .  8?**' 

-  November  -  -   8. 

-  November  to  March  .  8.  W, 

-  November  to  January  -   W. 

-  November  -  -  S.  W.   ' 

-  November  to  January  -  W. 

-  Norerober  .  •  S.  W. 

-  November  .  -  W. 

-  Jufy  -  .  -8. 

-  July  -  .  -a 

-  September  .  .8. 

-  December  and  January  •  8. 

-  December  and  January  -  8.  W. 

-  Octobo-    -  -  -8. 

-  November  .  ,  g. 

•  November  .  -  N.  ft  8. 

-  September  .  .  S. 

-  November  to  January  -  8,  W. 

•  October    .  -  .  W. 

•  October    -  .  .   S. 

-  December  and  January  -  W.  8. 

-  January  to  March  -   8,  W. 

-  October     -  -  -8. 

-  March  to  May       -  .8. 

-  October  and  November  -  8.  W. 

•  October  and  November  •■   8.  W.' 
,-   November  to  January  -   W.  8." 

-  November  to  March  .   8. ' 

-  November  .  -8. 

-  Soitember  and  October  •   8. 

-  July  and  August   -  -    8.  W. 
KITCHEN  PEARS. 

•  December  to  March  •  8. 

-  December  to  March  -  8. 

-  January  to  April    -  ,   \f. 

-  November  to  April  -  8. 

-  November  and  December  -  S.  W 

-  December  to  March  -  8. 


Doyenn^  Blanc  - 
Beiirr^  Van  Moni 
Marie  Louise 
BeiuT^  Spence  - 
Olout  Horceau  - 
Urhaniate 

Beurr^  de  Cafoauroont    ' 
Beurr£  d'Arembeif 
Easter  Beurr^ 
Bishop's  Thumb  - 
Bcurr^  de  Ranx   - 
Doyenn^  Oris 
Beurre  Diel 
Forelle    -  - 

Ne  plus  Meuris    ~ 
Hacon's  Incomparable 
Flemish  Beauty  - 
Jargonelle 

Franc-R^  d'Htver 
Cadillac  - 

Uvedale's  Sabt  Qennain 
^eUissiine  d'Hiver 
Spanisb  Bon  Cfar^ien 
Chaptol  - 
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The  sorts  whicb  I  have  enumerated  above  I  have  tried,  and 
found  to  be  of  first-rate  excellence.;  and  I  consider  them  most 
suitable  Tor  a  garden  of  limited  dimensions.  They  may  be 
either  dwarfs  or  standards,  and  on  walls  or  espaliers ;  and,  with 
judicious  management,  they  may  be  made  to  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit. 

Exeter,  March  12.  1842. 


REVIEWS.  ■ 

Art.  I.  A  Treatise  on  Manure*,  their  Nature,  Preparation,  and 
Application,  with  a  Detcription  and  Vie  of  the  tnott  approved 
British  Grasses ;   to  which  is  added  a  Miscellaneotu  Article  on 

-  Farming,  with  an  Estimate  and  Description  of  an  Example  Farm 
of  three  hundred  Acres,  illvstrated  with  Cuts  of  Farm-ouildingt. 
By  John  Donaldion,  I^nd-Steward  ;  Editor  of  the  Fifth  Edition 
of  <■  Bayldon  on  Henti  and  Tillages,"  and  Amhor  of  a  Number  af 
Agricultural  Eaaaya.    8vo,  pp.  416.     London,  1842. 

Wb  expreued  our  hi^  expectatioiu  of  this  work  in  January  last  (p.  31.), 
and  it8  appearance,  so  fiir  from  disappointing  us,  has  exceeded  our  expect»< 
tions.  It  is  not,  we  think,  too  mucti  to  say,  that  to  the  practical  man  it  will 
be  found  by  fiir  the  best  treatise  on  manures  that  has  yet  appeared.  The 
chanter  on  sraases  shows  a  thorough  ara^uaintance  with  die  subject,  both  bo- 
tamcally  and  asriculturaUy  ;  and  it  contams  much  that  interests  the  gardener 
as  well  as  the  ^rmer. 

"  The  general  and  very  &tal  mistake  committed  in  sowing  permanent 
pastures  arises  from  the  land  not  being  sufficiently  prepared  by  GUlowing 
and  manuring,  from  the  usual  dread  of  expense  and  labour.  No  success  can 
be  expected  from  small  and  tender  seeds  sown  on  a  rough  uncultivated 
Bur&ce,  unreduced  by  culture,  and  abounding  in  weeds  j  the  land  must  be 
enriched  by  manuring,  reduced  by  workii^  to  a  Gne  tilth,  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  from  any  we^s  that  may  interrupt  the  ^wth  of  the  tender  pUnta. 
This  purpose  may  be  effected  by  summer  tBlIowing  the  land,  or  by  fallowing 
by  green  crops,  by  which  methods  the  land  will  be  ready  in  August,  or  in 
April  after  the  green  crop  has  been  removed.  The  soil  must  be  completely 
wrought  and  cleaned,  and  every  stone  and  weed  removed,  and  the  land 
enriched  by  manuring  and  also  by  a  previous  improni^  rotation.  Eiperienct^ 
or  opinion  at  least,  seenu  to  prefer  to  sow  the  seeds  without  a  corn  crt^. 

"Experience  has  long  ago  confirmed  the  important  fact,  that  pcmument 
pastures  are  unprofitalile,  and  that  all  lands  where  the  plough  can  work  are 
more  useful  under  a  syaCcDi  of  alternate  cultivation.  If  any  exceptions  occur 
in  the  case  of  the  most  valuable  pastures,  it' must  be  rememliered,  that  the 
rich  herbnge  on  such  lands  has  been  formed  by  nature,  and  can  hardly  be 
improved  by  art,  or  reformed  by  human  skill.  The  inferior  or  smaller  grasses 
constitute  Uie  short  sweet  herbage  on  the  dry  aud  elevateil  downs  of  South 
Brilmn,  which  have  likewise  been  formed  by  nature,  and  which,  if  broken  up, 
it  miffht  be  impossible  to  clothe  with  verdure  during  the  lapse  of  many  ages. 
Infenor  lands,  both  wet  and  dry,  will  not  bear  a  good  sound  herbage,  and  any 
attempts  to  produce  it  permanently  by  cultivation  will  prove  abortive.  The 
grasses  useful  for  culture  are  confined  to  those  plants  which  will  yield  in  one 

Sir  a  produce  that  proves  the  most  valuable  in  quantity  and  quality,  these 
ter  properties  being  very  considerably  modified  bv  other  circumstances  that 
ore  inaeparable  from  v^etable  growth.     Great  bulk  of  produce  can  rarely  be 
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obtained  without  &  corretponding  degree  or  cowKneaa;  aad  it  required  tn 
almost  impouible  or  uaattaiiuble  deme  of  quality  in  a  (niBller  quantity  of 
produce  to  equal  in  value  a  greater  bulli,  when  the  lattef  ii  attended  with  a 
Bdr  portion  of  the  nutntiouB  property,  and  when  the  diArence  in  quautitj  b 
veiT  CMuiderable.'' 

The  two  chapter!  on  farming  are,  petfiap*,  the  inoet  Taluabie  part  of  the 
worii.  In  the  first  chapter  a  general  history  of  Bridsh  agriculture  is  given 
from  the  peace  of  1815  to  the  present  time,  in  which  every  point  connected 
-with  the  subject  appears  to  be  touched  on.     We  tnust  find  rootn  for  the  last 
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which  the  different  classes  of  the 
popalation  ere  placed:  the  unequal  (Ustribotion  and  misapfdication  of  capital 
has  constituted  a  great  evil  in  all  ages  and  countries  in  the  world,  and  nations 
pnwrees  in  civilisation  and  inipTDvement*  in  proportion  a»  these  barriers  ar« 
broaei)  down  and  removed.  The  upright  character  and  correct  moral  conduct 
cannot  exist  in  a  state  of  atyect  poverty ;  tbe  evil  parts  of  human  nature  are 
called  into  action  b  the  strn^e  to  obtain,  by  any  methods,  ihax  which  should 
be  got  by  iaduatry  and  application.  The  moral  strength  of  an  united  or  an 
individual  state  of  existence  bean  a  high  ratio  to  the  physical,  and  the  value 
of  inU^ty  and  upright  feeling  in  every  class  of  society  is  inestimable.  Edu- 
cation and  early  impressions  exert  a  powerfiil  influence ;  but  it  happens  that 
writers  on  such  subjects  wholl]>  neglect  to  lay  the  foundation,  from  too  great 
anxiety  and  haste  to  rear  the  superstructure.  The  means  of  procuring  and 
recdnng  education  must  first  be  afforded ;  the  pbvsical  wants  must  be 
npplied  before  the  moral  ;  the  cravings  of  nature  admit  no  excuse.  The 
beautiful  principles  of  demonstration,  and  tbe  abstract  tnitbs  of  morality  and 
■octal  wisdom,  cannot  be  taught  to  a  starved  being ;  he  will  not  listen  to  us  ; 
he  must  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  then  taught;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding the  means  and  of  putting  them  in  tbe  power  of  all  elaasee,  and  by 
affbrding  employment  and  remuneration,  finally  produce  that  elevation  of 
dianctcr  which  constitutes  the  true  strength  of  society.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  power  or  means  which  has  raised  one  or  more  classes  above 
crime  and  immoralitv  will  raise  others,  A  highly  improved  phyncal  condition 
may  be  attained  without  a  corresponding  moral  developement ;  but  no  great 
mental  esodlence  ever  will  be  produced  vrithout  a  generally  improved  physical 
•tate  ariung  fiom  an  abuDdance  of  tbe  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  But 
the  moral  world  and  the  relations  of  sodetv  have  hitherto  presented  only  a 
punful  spectacle  of  the  perpetual  warfare  of  jarring  elements  contending  for 
the  mastery,  srisina  from  a  resistance  and  an  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  reason,  which  have  marred  the  face  of  the  fair  creation,  and  have 
aread  misery  and  desolation  over  (he  globe.  When  we  contrast  that  de- 
.Jorable  view  of  human  iniquity,  plunder,  fraud,  and  violence  with  the  simple, 
uniform  and  harmonious  plan  on  which  the  natural  world  is  conducted — with 
the  beautiful  order  whicn  is  unfolded  in  the  unceasing  operations  of  pro- 
duction and  reproduction,  and  widi  the  amaiing  grandeur  of  the  stupendous 
works  which  are  prodnced  in  the  profound  tranquillity  and  undisturbed  re- 
gularity of  nature^  workshop,  so  gradual  in  operation  as  almost  to  dude  the 
perception  of  our  •ensea,  there  naturally  arises  in  our  tniods  the  simple,  the 
pleasing,  end  at  the  same  time  the  very  sublime  idea,  that  the  great  Cause, 
and  ultimate  end  of  all  things,  will  conduct  the  moral  world  through  a  number 
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and  variety  of  different  states  of  existence  to  a  shniUr  termination  of  beauty 
and  of  order,  the  foil  completion  of  which  may  be  reserved  for  ages  that  are 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  limited  comprehensions,  and  verging  into  or 
forming  a  part  of  an  inscrutable  eternity." 

To  give  sn  idea  of  tlie  important  matters  treated  of  in  the  second  charter 
on  farming,  we  shall  quote  its  contents. 

"  Cultivation  of  soils.  Northern  system  oppressive.  Capital,  stock,  and 
implements  required  on  an  improving  farm  rf  300  acres.     Description  and 
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of  cropping.  Oa  cUyc  On  loamB,  sands,  and  oravela. 
On  lands  pared  and  buraed.  Obterrationa  on  them,  and  on  preparing  the 
wious  mnU,  and  atCering  crooked  ridges.  DraitUDg.  Arable  and  gmsB 
landa.  Soiling,  Permanent  paaturea  not  required.  Perm  buildingi.  De> 
•eription  of  two  plana  of  farmeries.  Dwelling4iouse.  Cottages.  Lnprova- 
ments  much  wanted  in  them.  Sailing  of  different  binds  of  stock.  Snidl 
aheds  in  pasture  fiddi.  Qbucestershire  example  fium.  Such  fBrroi  neces- 
aoTj.  Director  required.  QualiQcadons  requisite.  Practical  Aill  essential. 
Pulures  from  unprofessional  and  ignorant  practitioners.  Oenerel  acquire- 
nents  requisite.  ExpenHTe  seminaries  not  genereliy  useful.  Increasing 
knowledge  will  dispel  the  je^ousj  sod  acrimony  so  adrerse  to  ininroTements. 
Ireland.     Causes  of  the  backward  agricultural  state.     Reaiediea. 

In  conclusion,  we  most  strongly  recommend  this  work  as  one  of  the  best 
which  has  app^eA  in  the  conrae  of  the  present  century  on  the  Mibjectsof 
which  it  treats. 


Art.  IL  Catalogue  of  IVorks  on  Gardening,  AgricuUtcre,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  SfC,  lately  publithed,  vnth  lonte  Accoant  ofikote 
which  are  coiuidertd  the  moit  tnteretting. 

Tax  CawOorpa  Oai,  fivm  a  Fimimg  Im  the  laU  George  WUUara  FalAer^l, 
from  iKcurale  Sketchet  made  on  the^pol,  eiprailg  Jot  Ihx  Work.  Drawn 
on  Stone  by  William  Monkhmise.  With  a  descriptive  Account,  by  Charles 
Empson,  Author  of  "  NarratiTes  of  South  America,"  "  Antiquarian  Mis- 
cellaiw,"  "  Scenery  of  the  Andes,"  &c.,  containing  such  Historical  He- 
moritUB,  Local  Particulars,  Botanical  Characters,  Dlmenwons,  tad  various 
Information  as  could  be  obtained  on  the  Spot  relative  to  this  most 
famous  Oak,  "  the  Olory  of  England  and  the  Pride  of  Yorkahire."  4tO, 
pp.  18,  1  lithograph.     iJondon,  1848. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  curious  matter  brou^t  together  in  these  pages,  hut 
we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  commend  the  hthograph,  which  is  totally  de- 
ficient in  the  characteristic  touch  of  the  oak.  Let  the  reader  compare  it  with 
any  of  Mr.  Strutt's  engravings  of  uaks,  or  with  any  of  the  oaks  in  Lewis's 
PortraiU  <^  BritaA  Foral  Treei,  reviewed  in  our  Volume  for  IB38. 

3a?  true  PT'atap!c$  of  Ponied  or  Ckrittian  Archileclure  ;  tei  Jbrth  in  tti>o  Lee- 

turet,  de&oered  at  St.  Martft,  Otcott.     By  A.  Wdby  Pugm,  Architect,  and 

Professor  of  Antiquities  in  that  Collfge. 

Mr.  Pogin  is  known  among  his  profesnonal  brethren  as  a  great  enthusiast 
In  Gothic  architecture,  in  which  it  is  universally  allowed  he  has  a  thorough 
knowledge,  and  an  excellent  taste.  The  work  before  us  is  not  bis  first  pro- 
duction, for  he  is  the  author  of  Contrattt,  in  which  the  modem  degeneracy  of 
•rchitectursl  science  and  taste,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  Gothic  style 
over  the  Grecian,  are  enforced  by  architectural  caricatures.  The  ol^ject  of 
the  present  work  is  the  same,  but  the  author  has  set  about  it  in  a  mora 
maderate,  and  consequently  more  effective,  manner.  In  short,  his  taste  as  an 
author  has  been  unproved,  though  it  is  vet  &r  from  being  good,  Notwith' 
■tanding  this,  we  do  not  know  any  work  on  Gothic  architecture  that  ju  so 
likely  to  improve  the  taste  of  Che  general  observer,  because  the  arguments  are 
■11  such  as  every  one  can  understand,  and  they  are  well  illustrated  by  nnineroua 
and  beautiful  engravings.  The  fallowing  points  are  what  the  author  en- 
deavours to  enforce  and  illustrate. 

1.  That  all  the  ornaments  of  pure  pointed  edifices  were  merely  introduced 
as  decoration*  to  the  esaential  conatnictions  of  those  buildings. 

8.  That  the  construction  of  pointed  architecture  was  varied  to  accord  with 
the  properties  of  the  various  materials  emj)loyed,  as  shown  by  ancient  ex- 
amples of  stone,  timber,  aad  metal  constnictioii. 
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3.  lliat  na  ttMana  were  introduced  b  the  andent  pointed  edifice*  whick 
were  not  ea»enti«1  either  for  convenience  or  propriety. 

4.  That  pointed  architecture  ii  moit  conii«tent,  ai  it  decorate)  the  uaeful 
{lortionB  of  buildings,  instead  of  concealing  or  diagiiiaing  them. 

5.  That  the  true  principles  of  architectural  proportioti  are  only  found  in 
pointed  edificet. 

6.  That  the  defecti  of  modem  Mchitecture  are  priDcipallj'  owing  to  the 
demirture  from  ancient  consiatent  principles. 

The  great  error  into  which  Mr.  Pugin  has  fallen,  in  our  ofnnion,  is  in  con- 
demoing  every  thing  and  every  body  that  does  not  exactly  square  with  his 
views,  Hr.  Puffin  is  a  newly  concerted  and  consequently  a  (ealous  Catholic; 
but  what  Catholic  of  sound  sense,  in  the  present  day,  would  publish  such  ■ 
passage  as  the  following;  —  "  Mechanics'  institutes  are  a  mere  device  of  tho 
day  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  opovtives  with  infidel  and  radical  doctrines; 
the  church  is  the  true  mechanics'  mstltute,  the  oldest  and  the  best.  She  was 
the  great  and  never  lailins  school  in  which  all  the  great  artists  of  die  days  of 
ftith  were  formed.  UniTer  her  guidance  they  directed  the  most  wonderful 
efforts  of  their  skill  to  the  g^ory  of  God,  and  let  our  fervent  prayer  erer  be, 
that  the  church  may  again,  as  in  days  of  old,  cultivate  the  talents  of  her 
children  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  their  own  souls, — ' 
for  without  such  results  talents  are  vain,  and  the  greatest  eSbrts  of  art  nnk 
to  the  Jevet  of  an  abomination."  (p.  33.) 

The  following  passive  may  be  considered  by  some  as  dijectionahle  ;  hot 
here  it  will  he  observed  that  the  author  is  spewing  of  principles,  and,  taking 
the  HiBsagB  in  this  sense,  we  entirely  agree  with  him. 

"  We  can  never  successfolly  deviate  one  tittle  from  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  pointed  arclutecture.  We  mutt  rest  content  to  follow,  not  to  lead  :  .we  may 
indeed  widen  the  road  which  our  Otholic  forefathers  fimned,  but  we  can 
never  dqiart  from  their  track  without  a  certainty  of  linlure  bdng  the  rcault 
of  our  presumption."  (p.  9.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art,  I>     General  Noticet, 

Spscies  and  Farietie:  —  When  the  willows,  and  several  other  genera  of  trees, 
are  cultivated  and  studied  for  many  years  in  an  arboretum,  the  number  of  ape* 
cies  will  he  Kteatly  diminished,  and,  doubtless,  many  new  varieties  originated.  In- 
deed, there  IS  nothinginany  of  the  species  of  iSilix  that  would  lead  us  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  there  being  onlyone  original  species;  assumingaa  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  species  some  mark  always  present,  and  indestructible  by  cultivation, 
soil,  or  clhnate.  lliere  are  some  genera,  some  of  the  species  of  which  are  so 
decidedly  distinct,  that  it  is  impossible  to  concdve  that  they  can  ever  be 
mere  varieties ;  and  equally  impoMible  to  suppose  them  distinct  genera.  For 
example,  no  one  ever  supposes  that  A'lxr  Psetkdo-i'ldtanus  and  A.  camp£stre 
are  not  specifically  distinct,  and  yet  no  one  would  ever  think  of  rusing  them 
nito  separate  genera.  In  tike  manner,  Qu^cus  J?&bur,  C^rris,  71ei,  Kkhra, 
virens,  &c.,  are  all  decidedly  distinct  species ;  and  vet,  by  the  commonest 
observer,  they  would  all  be  pronounced  oaks.  This,  nowever,  is  not  the  case 
with  the  genus  ^lix,  nor  with  f/lmus,  A']nut,  and  some  others.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  any  one  kind  of  elm  changed  by  culture,  locality,  or  climate 
into  any  other  kind,  and  equally  easy  in  the  case  of  the  di&'erent  kinds  of 

Hitherto  botanists  have  been  chiefly  enabled  to  study  Ikoeous  planU  from 
mecimens  obtained  from  their  native  habitats;  but  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  botanic  gardens  and  arbo- 
retums  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  they  will  be  enabled  to  study  species  in  a  livinz 
state,  and  under  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  external  circunutaacea  which  had 
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never  (wcrioutly  been  done.  It  irill  then  appear,  as  we  think,  that  the  greater 
number  of  pUnts,  both  ligneous  and  herbaceous,  hitherto  considered  at 
species,  will  not  even  continue  to  exist  as  varieties.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
varieties  which  have  been  created  by  difference  or  locality  disappear,  othen 
will  be  originated  through  culture  and  cross- fecundation.  It  must  never  be 
furgotteu,  that  varieties  of  plants  originated  through  culture  aSbrd  by  fitr  the 
most  valuable  products  for  mankind,  and  therefore,  in  point  of  utility,  are  of 
much  greater  interest  than  either  natural  varieties,  that  is,  such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  diflerence  of  locality  and  climate,  or  even  spedes.  (Extrocted 
bg  T.  IV.) 

Effect  of  JHcrcuriai  Vapour  on  Veeelatkm,  —  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  the  superintendant  of  the  nothouse  depanuient  in  the  Society's 
Garden  (Feb.  16.  1841),  i^Kin  the  effect  of  mercurial  vapour  on  vegetation. 
The  author  stated  that  in  consequence  of  report!  that  wood  prefMured  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  under  Kyan'a  patent,  was  injurious  lo  vegetation,  a 
series  of  experiments  had  been  tried  in  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of  ascer> 
taining  how  &r  these  opinions  were  well  founded.  In  one  experiment  a  small 
portable  greenhouse  was  prepared  with  Kyanised  wood,  and,  thus  pickled, 
was  introduced  into  the  atmosphere  of  plants  under  hand-glasses,  but  without 
injurious  eflbcts  in  such  cases.  But  when  Kyanised  wood,  or  shavings  mois- 
tened with  corrosive  sublimate,  or  crude  mercury,  or  salts  of  that  metal, 
were  introduced  into  vessels  containing  plants  exposed  to  the  dampness  and 
high  temperature  of  a  hothouse,  in  every  such  case  the  plants  became  sickly, 
recovered  wlien  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  mercurial  vapour,  and 
sickened  again  when  again  exposed  to  it.  [Proceediiigi  of  the  Hori.  Soc,  ibr 
1841,  p.  803,) 

Comparatiiie  Value  of  Coke  and  Anihracile  ai  Fuel  tn  HoAotaei.  —  Mr.  For- 
tune presented,  Erora  the  hothouse  department,  the  following  "Results  of  some 
comparative  Experiments  with  Coke  and  Anthracite,  consumed  in  the  conical 
hot-water  Boilers,  invented  by  J.  Rein's,  E<q."  The  experiments  are  now 
ended  which  have  been  in  ^rc^ress  throughout  the  winter,  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  the  improved  conical  boiler,  and  to  ascertain  whether  coke  or  anthracite  u 
the  cheapest  and  best  fiiel  to  bum  in  it.  8o  far  as  the  boiler  is  concerned, 
the  results  bare  been  perfectly  satis&ctory.  When  the  apparatus  connected 
with  it  is  strongly  constructed  and  well  built  in,  as  it  has  been  in  this  case,  it 
is  easily  managed,  and  as  economical  as  any  boiler  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
I  think,  however,  its  chief  recommendation  is,  the  kind  of  fuel  which  it  wilt 
burn  (coke  or  common  cinders);  and  the  certainty  with  which  It  maybe  left,  with- 
out any  attention  for  ten  or  twdve  hours,  to  keep  a  stove  to  60°  in  the  midst  of 
winter  with  the  external  atmosphere  to  low  as  6°,  or  even  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit This  is  owin^  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fuel  lalla  down  into  the  lire, 
to  the  great  quantity  of  air  which  is  continually  rushing  in  through  the  bars, 
and  to  the  complete  power  of  regulating  the  supply  of  this,  when  the  appa- 
ivtus  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  fuel  was  tried  in  the  following  manner. 
Tn  the  months  of  October  and  December  we  burnt  coke,  in  November  and 
January  anthracite,  and  in  Fdiruary  coke  and  anthracite  every  alternate  night. 
I^e  results,  together  with  the  mean  temperature  of  the  dirferent  months  are 
now  laid  before  the  committee.    The  stove  was  kept  between  60°  and  63°. 
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Tn  jud^ng  of  the  differcDce  in  miantity^  of  the  two  kinds  o(  fuel,  tha  tein- 
peraCure  ii  not  the  onlj  thing  to  be  conudered.  Whea  the  weather  is  calnt 
leM  fire  ii  required  than  when  it  ia  wind;,  the  temperature  of  the  external  air 
in  both  cases  being  the  aaine ;  and  eren  the  mean  aun  heat  given  above  will 
not  enable  a  person  to  forin  a  correct  idea  unless  he  knows  at  the  same  time 
how  long  the  sun  hai  shone.  The  sun  may  shine  for  one  hour  in  a  day  in 
which  the  registering  thermometer  iiiay  indicate  70°,  or  it  may  shine  the  whole 
day  and  the  thermometer  anl^  rise  to  70°,  yet  every  one  knows  that  much  leu 
fire  heat  would  be  required  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  first.  Taking  these 
things  into  consideration,  we  cannot  compare  December  with  January,  and  get 
a  correct  result.  We  are  more  likely  to  come  nearer  the  truth  if  we  compare 
October  with  November,  and  the  alternate  davs  of  February  with  each  other. 
By  referring  to  the  quantity  burned,  and  taking  coke  at  an  average  price  of 
20i.  a  chaldroa,  and  anthracite  at  32i.  per  ton,  we  will  find  that  tbe  expense  of 
beating  the  orchidaceous  house  in  October  last  with  coke  was  about  1/.  3f.  lOd., 
and  the  expense  of  heating  it  io  November  with  Buthracite  was  21. ;  or  if  we 
take  the  alternate  days  of  February,  14  against  14,  we  find  the  expense  of  heat< 
ing  with  28  bushels  of  coke  15i.  6d.,  and  16  cwt.  of  anthracite  U.  it.  Id.  If 
we  take  the  two  months  in  which  coke  was  burned  gainst  the  two  in  which 
anthracite  was  burned,  which  will  not  be  hir,  owins  to  the  nature  of  the 
weather,  the  following  are  the  results;  —  Coke,  3  chal£«DS  27  bushels,  3/.  I5s^ 
anthracite,  3  tons  1  cwt.  2  St.,  4^.  18*. 
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lliew  Ksulta  q>eak  for  themKlvet  so  Tar  u  econoTny  »  concerned,  and, 
therefore,  the  onlj  thing  to  be  considefed  beyond  this  a,  which  it  mo«t  pre- 
ibr^le  vith  regard  to  management.  A  measure  of  anthradte  will  last  much 
liHiger  than  one  of  coke,  but  the  quantity  of  heat  siyen  out  by  each  will  bs 
near];  the  same.  Id  the  mouth  of  December  last,  wWi  the  weather  wax  -nry 
cold,  it  waa  not  posaible  to  keep  the  orchidaceoua  house  to  60°  with  one 
iMiler  filled  with  the  ben  anthracite,  but  this  could  be  done  when  coke,  broken 
into  small  pieces,  was  used  instead.  When  both  boilers  were  filled  with  an- 
thracite this  temperature  coiild  easily  be  rawnlained,  and  tbe^  would  last 
twice  as  long  as  one  filled  with  coke.  So  that  it  comes  to  this,  equal  bulk 
produces  an  equal  quantity  of  heat;  or,  at  least,  a  chaldron  of  coke  will  givo- 
out  as  much  as  a  too  of  aothracice,  the  one  being  SOs.,  die  other  3St.  But  at 
anthracite  does  not  burn  so  fiercely  as  coke,  it  laata  longer,  and  gives  a  very 
steady  heat.  This  property  uay  make  it  desirable  for  greenhouses  where  ttte 
expense  is  not  considered;  but  in  a  stave  with  a  well  r^ulated  conical  holler, 
for  erery  thing  depends  upon  this,  coke  is  not  only  the  cheaper  of  the  two, 
but  IS  much  tne  easier  to  manage,  requires  less  stoain^  and  bums  clearer,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  quantity  of  ashe*  leil  by  each.  A  mixture  of 
the  two  kinds,  in  equal  proportions,  answers  very  well,  with,  of  course,  inter- 
mediate reaulta. 

The  orchidaceous  house,  in  which  these  experiments  were  carried  on,  waa 
last  year  heated  by  a  flue,  when  we  ascertMned  the  following  to  be  the  ({uao- 
tity  of  fuel  consumed  in  the  month  of  Pdiruary,  vix. : — 
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The  aggregate  amount  of  fuel  consumed  on  the  above  seven  days  and  oighta 
was  Scwt.  8  stone  41b.  Thb,howeTer,  cannot  be  considered  as  tne  maximum 
quantity,  for  although  the  thermometer  out  of  doors  was  so  low  as  S4°  at 
night,  yet  the  days  were  generally  clear,  and  the  house  was  much  heated  by 
the  sun.  In  mild  weather,  about  1  bushel  of  coals  was  sufficient  to  ke^  the 
houee  at  65°  for  84  hours.  (Froceediagt  of  the  HorL  Soc.far  1841,  p.  806.) 

Ot/tter-Sketl  JMimurr. —  Pounded  oyster .ahelli  have  been  advantageously 
employed  as  a  manure  on  light  lands,  drilled  in  with  turnip  seed  at  tlie  rata 
of  40  bushels  an  acre ;  and  this  quantity  has,  in  Norfolk,  been  found  equ^ 
to  B  tons  of  fiirm-yard  dung  an  acre.  They  have  also  been  beneficially 
used  Ebr  wheat ;  4  cwt.  of  ayster«he]la  and  the  same  quantity  of  rape-dust 
have  proved  of  equal  efficacy.  (Comi.  Chron.  and  Joum.,  Feb.  89.  1648.) 
—  W.H.B. 

Bran  at  Mamire.  —  A  correspondent  invites  the  attention  of  fanners  to 
bran  as  manure :  he  says  that  having  discovered  an  increase  in  the  growth  of 
grass  from  the  accidental  application  of  bran,  he  waa  induced  to  try  an  ex- 
periment with  it,  and  he  found  one  third  of  a  ton  of  bran,  which  coat  37*., 
caused  an  Increase  in  a  crop  of  bay  of  half  a  ton,  worth  at  d>e  time  3^.;  thus 


*  The  weight  of  the  bushel  used  is  64  lb. 
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■hnwing  B  profit  of  I'.  I3t.  per  Kcre  from  the  use  of  bran.  He  bu  rince 
drilled  bran  at  the  rate  of  1  too  per  acra  for  turnips,  and  he  haa  the  latiBrao- 
tion  of  finding  the  crops  quite  aa  good  u  where  (tara-ytini.  manure  was 
uaed.     {Cam6.  Chnm.  anif  Joum..  Feb.  26.  \Si2.)~W.H.  3. 

Hcdgct. —  Al!  deciduout  hedges  may  be  pruned  and  repaired  during  De- 
cember, January,  and  February.  They  ought  alwayi  to  be  moulded  into  nicb 
a  form,  that  the  base  should  be  several  inches  wider  than  the  top,  otherwise 
tbev  are  certain  to  become  naked  below.  A  hedge  6  ft.  high  may  be  1  ft. 
wide  at  the  bnse,  and  6  in.  at  the  top.  Hedge*  should  never  be  dipped,  but 
always  cut  with  the  hedce-bill,  unless  we  except  hedge*  of  privet,  furte, 
and  tbe  like;  but,eTenintheseca*e*,  the  cutting  shean  should  be  used, and  not 
common  shMTS,  which  bruise  off  the  shoots,  instead  of  cutting  them.  —  JO. 
DteemUr,  IMl. 

Meaiu  of  proAumg  FUnoert  of  WiododindTon  arioretan  foon  after  Chrittmai, 
—  "  The  drctunstance  which  I  am  about  to  relate,"  says  Sir  Charles  Letnon, 
Ban.,  V.  P.,  "  is  of  trifling  importance  ;  but  may,  nevertheless,  interest 
those  who,  like  me,  cultivate  the  Rhododendron  arboreum,  aud  hsTe  sddooi 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  its  beautiful  blossoms.  I  have  for  some  years  been 
in  the  habit  of  pruning  the  several  varieties  or  sub-species  of  this  plant,  as 
trees ;  and  I  find  that  they  bear  the  knife  well,  and  readily  assume  the  cha- 
racter which  I  wish  to  give  them.  Last  November,  while  engaged  in  this 
operation,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  make  some  use  of  the  branches 
which  1  had  cut  oS;  either  by  ripening  tbe  seed-vessels  left  ftom  the  flowen 
of  last  year,  or  by  forcing  Into  early  bloxsom  the  buds  already  formed.  With 
a  view  of  accomplishing  the  first  object,  1  placed  some  of  the  branches  bear- 
ing seed-vessels  in  the  dry  stove ;  but  they  soon  withered  and  came  to  nothing. 
Others  were  placed  in  the  mud  of  a  tank  in  the  damp  stove,  in  which  were 
growing  Limnocharis  Humbolddi  and  other  aquatics.  This  was  done  about 
the  end  of  November,  The  leaves,  however,  drooped,  and  the  cuttings  re- 
mained unchanged  for  above  a  month  ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that 
the  capsules  were  becoming  turgid  and  full  of  ssp,  snd  that  a  strong  shoot 
was  coming  from  each  cutting;  which  shoot,  when  1  left  the  country,  had 
attained  nearly  the  length  of  5  in.  Whether  or  not  roots  had  been  formed  I 
have  not  ascertnined,  for  I  was  unwilling  to  disturb  the  cuttings  so  soon 
after  their  u)parent  vegetation  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  tliat  such  strtmg 
shoots  shouU  be  pushed  forward  and  sustained  by  nourishment  derived  only 
from  absorption  by  the  hark  and  wood.  A  cutting  bearing  a  flower-bud  was 
at  the  same  time  placed  in  the  abovc-^nentioned  lank.  In  about  a  month,  it 
began  to  swell ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  afterwards,  it  expanded  nKMt 
beautifully.  Thus  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tbe  blossoms  of  my  own 
Rhododendron  arboreum,  at  a  neason  of  the  year  when  I  am  usually  at  home, 
and  when  flowers  for  decoration  are  much  in  request.  At  the  plants  of  Rho- 
dodendron arboreum  are  greatly  improved  by  such  pruning,  I  intend  to  repeat 
the  experiment  on  a  larger  Bcnle  next  season  ;  and  shall  he  happy  if  whst  I 
now  write  will  ennble  others  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  *eeins  the  June 
flowers  of  Rhododendron  arboreum  in  abundance  soon  aiW  Cnristmas." 
{Ftvceedmet  of  Ihc  Hurt.  Soc.  for  1841,  p.  203.) 

Peart,  grafted  on  Uk  Slock  of  l/ur  Mountiaa  Aih  (Fo^Beer,  i'^rus  Auco* 
pttria),  by  Hen-  Weimar,  FSrsthaus,  Ems.  The  practice  derived  from  Hecr 
Roth,  Ober-forster,  now  resident  in  Altenkirchen,  not  far  from  Limburg, 
Duchy  of  NasHau.  He  lived  formerly  at  Ober  Ems,  Amt  Idst^n,  Nassau ;  tn 
his  garden  there  he  had,  in  I8IU,  trees  of  full  growth  thus  worked.  The 
crops  were  there  abundant  and  sure ;  in  a  climate  and  site,  on  the  high  nlatesn 
of  the  Taunus  Mountain,  where  neither  pear  nor  apple  would  previously  Ihitt. 
The  Koil  poor  and  shallow,  upon  rock.  The  effect  is  to  retard  the  blossom 
and  give  vigour  to  the  constitution.  Flesh  and  flavour  said  not  to  be  afiecied, 
Budding  and  grafting  alike  successful  on  old  stocks  or  on  young,  by  the  usual 
process  ;  care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  remove  none  of  the  ^oung  shoots 
which  the  stock  may  make  during  the  first  season  after  working.      In  the 
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succeeding  spring,  berore  vegetation  comraencei,  r11  such  redunduit  erowth  to 
be  cut  out  bloaely,  and  the  graft  alone  permittod  to  push  in  freedoni.  lis 
growth  will  be  luxuriant.  (R.  A.  Hornby,  in  Proceedingi  of  Hort.  Soc.far  1840, 
p.  IBS.) 

With  reference  to  the  above  CMnamni cation,  the  following  obaervation  was 
made  by  the  vice^eere^irv : — 

We  have  long  ago  tried  some  ezperiinentB  upon  the  mountain  ash  aa  a  stock 
for  pear  trace,  it  having  been  one  amongst  the  various  kinds  of  stocks  on  which 
'  the  pear  wu  grafted  in  the  garden  of  the  Society.  The  trees  grew  verj  well, 
but  scarcely  so  vigorously  as  those  on  the  pear  stock,  or  even  on  the  quince. 
The  fruit  was  produced  at  an  earlier  age,  of  good  size,  and  Ihtrt  toot  no  prr- 
ctplibie  difference  tn  the  fiavoar,  when  compu^  with  thoM  produced  under 
similar  drcunistancea,  but  on  pear  icockK.  We  did  not  observe  the  blossoms 
retarded.  The  trees,  however,  did  not  seem  a«  if  they  would  be  long-lived, 
owing  to  the  unequal  swelling  of  the  reflective  species.  The  pear  increased 
in  diameter  more  rapidly  than  the  mountain  ash.  But  as  the  latter  species  is 
more  hardy  than  the  quince,  and  will  dirive  in  almost  any  aoil,  it  might  be 
used  advantageously  in  some  situations.  (I6id.) 

Treatment  of  Pear  7Vw».  —  I  beg  to  offer  to  the  Horticultural  Society  a  few 
Harie  Louise  pears,  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  keep  to  this  late  period  by 
a  system  of  treatment,  a  short  account  of  which  I  here  annex.  I  selected  a 
tree  trained  dowDwards,  in  the  bdloon  style,  and  in  the  winter,  as  is  my  usual 
custom,  I  cut  round  the  roots,  about  3  ft.  from  the  stem,  extending  ench  year 
die  length  of  cutting  (in  consequence  of  having  only  9  in,  of  natural  earth 
^Mire  a  rank  gravelly  clay).  About  June  I  covered  the  ground  round  the 
tree  with  rotten  manure,  and  occasionally  watered  it  through  the  manure  until 
the  month  of  October,  In  August  1  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  upright  strong 
shoots  of  this  year's  growth,  by  which  plan  n  uipears  to  me  that  I  throw  the 
whole  strength  of  ^e  tree  into  the  fruit.  At  the  same  time,  being  much  an- 
noyed by  the  birds,  I  netted  the  tree,  with  some  very  fine  fruit  on  it.  About 
the  first  of  October  I  matted  up  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  tree,  leaving 
it  open  to  ihe  north-east.  The  tree  was  then  in  full  foliose,  and  continued  ao 
nearly  diree  weeks  later  than  the  other  trees  of  the  same  Kind,  The  fruit  con- 
tinued on  it  until  the  20th  of  November,  when,  from  the  continued  hurricanes 
which  prevailed,  1  was  compelled  to  gather  them,  as  they  were  more  than  h^f 
destroyed  by  being  whipped  by  the  branches,  in  defiance  of  my  training,  net- 
ting, and  matting.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  tempestuous  weather,  I  have  no 
doubt  some  spedmens  would  have  been  on  the  tree  until  this  present  time. 
Some  of  the  pears  were  as  fine  as  anv  I  have  ever  seen  grown  on  walls,  and 
the  smaller  ones,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  enable  me  to  have  Marie  Louise  pears 
on  my  table  on  Christmas  day.  To  some  it  may  appair  strange,  that  on  a  clay 
soil  1  should  water  my  trees,  but  having,  in  the  making  of  my  garden  (the  r» 
fiise  comer  of  a  brick-field  when  I  took  it),  nlaced  bnck  drains  within  SO  ft, 
of  each  other,  directly  across  the  garden,  I  have  no  stagnant  water,  but  am 
perfectly  dry,  and  in  the  summer  months  I  invariably  cover  with  manure  the 
roots  of  all  trees  which  have  a  full  crop,  and  water  through  it,  for  which 
trouble  I  am  abundantly  repaid,  both  in  the  slieand  quality  of  my  fruit.  {H. 
Cnice,  iu  Proceedingi  of  Hort.  Soc.frr  I840,  p.  195.) 

PadoHg  of  Fruit- — Mr.  Thompson  reported  from  the  fruit  department  that 
the  packing  of  fruit  in  baskets  lined  with  kiln-dried  straw  had  been  found  to 
answer  well  with  such  varieties  as  had  kept  up  to  the  present  period.  Ths 
straw  so  dried  that  it  will  scarcely  bend  without  breaking  does  not  com- 
municate that  musty  flavour  which  is  percrived  when  hny  or  straw  retaining 
their  natural  juices  is  employed.  (Proceedmgi  of  Hort.  Soe.for  1840,  p.  197.) 

A  new  Deicription  of  Indian  C'cm,  —  We  have  received  from  a  friend  settled 
in  the  state  of  New  York  a  communication  relative  to  a  description  of  Indian 
com  recently  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  United  Slates  of  America. 
The  new  variety  is  termed  the  Chinese  Tree  Com,  and,  it  would  appear, 
yields  >  very  extraordinary  return,  A  piece  of  land,  something  less  then  an  acre 
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i»  deacribed  to  have  jidded  180  btuhcla  of  ean,  gJTing  more  tluut  SO  quarts  of 
com  per  buthd  wbcn  ■helled,  Thu  ii  at  the  nte  of  TAbuahelafrf  shelled  com 
w  acre  !  The  growth  of  the  plant,  we  are  told,  ia  eiceedingly  Insuriaiit. 
Whiitt  tipoa  thi*  luttiect,  we  would  impress  upon  some  of  our  experimeoting 
friendi  tfie  dcainblenea*  of  trjing  what  thev  can  do  upon  our  fonBcr  nig- 
sestioD  of  growing  a  closel;  planted  crop  of  Indiao  com  italka  for  MHling. 
We  have  written  to  our  American  correspondeDt  for  aome  aeeda  of  the 
Chineee  Tree  Cora,  and  will  haod  it  oTtr  with  great  pleature  to  the  moat 
■ucceaaful  eiperimentalitt  in  raiaing  ptea  corn,  (yru  Farmet'i  Jo»ifl.)— 
W.  S.  B. 

SrmMiMi't  Sty-actmg  Riotr-VaUe,  a  recent  invention,  promiaei  to  be  bene- 
ficU  in  a  great  variety  of  casei,  nxve  eapecially  in  Bcotland.  It  "in  intended 
to  prevent  the  iiuury  that  the  owners  <A  property  adjacent  to  wain  anauaUy 
■uitain  froD)  the  overflow  of  rivera,  by  which  ttieir  lands  are  materiall*  det»- 
ritmUed,  and  movable  prt^rty  liable  to  be  doatroyed.  The  sell^BCtiu 
river-valve  is  so  conitructed,  that  a  portion  of  the  weir  ia  removed  at  euch 
dmea  aa  the  eaceaa  of  water  above  it  requirei  removal,  and  it  again  closee 
when  the  head-water  has  abated  to  the  Icvdat  which  it  )ire(|uired,via.  thet^ 
of  the  weir.  The  eitent  of  the  aperture  made  ia  regulated  by  the  sice  of  the 
river,  varying  from  SO  ft.  to  £0  ft.,  and  its  depth  by  IM  water  below  it  at  wmter 
levd.  It  is  not  Sot  new  weirs  alone,  that  may  be  in  coune  of  erection,  the 
river-valve  is  intended  [  iu  principal  use  is  in  adding  to  tbe  old  « 


Ita  grnit  vi 
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it  should  be,  opens  the  valve,  and  tbe  abeence  of  water  above  that 
level  eoablea  the  river  again  to  close  it.  Another  advaoti^  it  poaaeaaea  ia 
the  umplidty  of  its  action,  the  only  wear  that  it  sustains  bdnc  upon  a  wrought- 
iron  column,  thereby  requiring  in  a  number  of  years  but  Tittle  attention  or 
fepantion  ;  aad  a  third  daim  it  has  to  public  favour  is  the  comparativdy 
trifling  coat  of  it,  when  the  yearly  enhanced  value  of  the  property  it  protecU 
ia  taken  into  conaideration,  —  J.  B.  BaUinatlo;  Couulg  Galway,  Ja^Morj, 
1B48. 

7%a  new  Ftvnch  TUg  (p.  143).  —  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  vou  are  puttii^ 
the  square  tiles  in  the  way  of  being  made  known.  Our  machine  tile-niakera 
here  say  ihey  see  no  difficulty  in  nuiking  and  keeping  tbem  quite  true ;  and  it 
aeents  obvious,  that  if  the  French,  with  impeflect  machines,  have  succeeded  in 
executing  them,  that  our  powerful  machinea,  which  are  fitted  to  work  the  day 
in  a  stifier  state,  should  achieve  tbe  task  with  more  certainty,  and  be  able  to 
make  a  denser  and  snuiother-surfaced  article.  I  dull  be  esiremdy  elad  to 
hear  of  your  Worcester  friend'a  success,  and,  if  poaaible,  to  get  a  apecuoen  of 
his  produce.  — J.A.     EiUh.,  Jan.  17.  184S. 

MK^ie't  IMe-mtoiaag  MacMne.  —  I  send  you  a  copy  of  Ainalie'sapectficalion, 
which  does  not  work  so  well  aa ,  I  am  told,  the  machine  itsdf  does :  it  la 
adojited  by  various  parties  in  substitution  for  former  ones,  and  tilea  produced 
by  It  gained  the  premium  at  the  Berwick  show.  — Id, 

Charred  Feat  at  FueL  —  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  C,  WiUiama 
.of  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  Liverpool?  He  mentioned  a  circum- 
stance to  me  some  time  since  which  n»y  have  extensive  influence  in  some 
locnlitioa,  viz.  that  in  the  course  of  his  trials  to  oiauufacture  peat  char  for  tbe 
cand  steamers,  he  found,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  the  soft  tpoogf 
turf  waa  a  hi  better  material  than  the  dense  deep-aeated  pcttt.  Might  not 
towers  like  lime-kilns  be  erected  in  peat  mossea,  and  a  profitable  nnmu&c- 
tory  of  char  be  carried  on  ?  A  body  of  incandeacent  niaterid  beii^  once 
eatablidied,  raw  peat  Jbeing  thrown  on  the  top  would,  in  the  first  place,  have 
its  moiBture  dissipated,  and  would  then  become  char,  and  in  its  turn  serve  to 
pr^wre  successive  supplies.  "  Winning  "  peat  in  the  usual  way  is  a  pre- 
carious operation,  antl  the  carting  it  requires  menus  which  may  be  wanted 
for  other  musses ;  and  the  char  would  be  less  eipoted  to  loss  iu  wetseaaooa, 
and  would  be  easier  iranaparted.  —  Id. 
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Aet.  II.  FoTeig*  tfolicet. 
ITALY. 
MOSZA,  Fehnuay  8.  1848. —  1  have  read  Gardauag  far  Ledui,  which 
Mrs.  Loudon  hju  been  bo  kind  ae  to  tend  me,  from  Msinning  to  end^ 
I  find  it  written  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  lubjects  treated  of,  so  that  itis 
•  book  of  great  interest  and  informatian,  and  one  which  should  be  in  ths 
pocket  of  ever;  i;ardener.  The  chapten,  for  eiample,  Matmrbig  tie  Soil, 
Maimre,  Tnuuplimliag,  Tht  Managaaent  ef  FmU  Treet,  and  the  Plranre- 
Grounrf,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  The  single  chapter  Plcature-Orouud  'a 
w«ll  deserring  of  attsotion,  oa  b;  atudying  that  even  the  blockhead  might 
become  a  creator  of  pleaiu re-grounds,  1  must,  however,  intimate  to  the 
•ocomphsbed  authoreae,  that  in  the  article  "  Mulberry "  a  few  mis- 
-takes  have  crept  in  ;  which,  in  a  new  edition,  I  beg  of  her  to  reoiedv. 
She  says  that  the  leavea  of  the  black  mulberry  ( Jfrtrus  n^ni)  are  poaitively 
iifjurious  to  the  silkworm.  The  leaves  of  the  blaok  mulbierry  arc  not  atv 
Bolutely  injurious  to  rilkworms,  since,  before  the  introduction  of  tbe  whits 
mulben;  (Minm  ilba),  they  were  fed  exclusively  with  the  leaves  of  the  black 
{see  Crescenzio}  ;  but  the  worms,  especially  :n  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth,  do  not  eat  them  very  eagerly  on  account  of  their  rough  surface.  In 
various  countries,  such  as  Spain*,  tor  example,  and  the  Levant,  where  the 
white  mulberry  ia  not  common,  silkworms  are  reared  entirely  on  the  leaves 
of  the  black  mulberry.  The  principal  reason  of  the  white  mulberry  being 
(veferred  ia,  that  the  silkworms  reared  on  the  leaves  of  the  black  mulberry 
produce  a  coarser  silk.  I  have  uo  doubt,  also,  that  the  leaves  of  the  red 
mulberry  (JUdrus  rilbra)  are  not  injurious  to  tbe  silkworm  ;  and  I  am  con- 
finned  in  this  opinion  From  what  is  said  by  J.  M.  in  Oard,  Ma/f.,  vol.  xv. 
p.  573.  Perhaps,  however,  they  are  not  eaten  with  as  much  relish  by  the 
nlkworms  as  even  the  leaves  of  the  black  mulberry,  on  account  of  their  bang 


)f  the  lettuce ;  and  by  experiments  made  by  eminent  agriculturiata 
it  results  that  they  either  die  before  making  a  cocoon,  or  if  they  do  make  one 
it  is  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  consequently  the  produce  is  worthless.  It 
ia  eauly  explained  when  we  consider  that  the  lettuce  does  not  contain  the 
mucilage  necessary  for  the  formation  of  silk,  a  mucilage  peculiar  to  the  muU 
berry,  which  is  the  food  destined  by  nature  for  the  insect.  The  silkworm  has 
been  reared  entirely  on  the  leaves  of  the  scorionera  (Sconon^  hispinica), 
but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  In  all  other  respects,  the  person  who 
should  translate  this  excellent  manual  into  Italian  would  do  an  imjportant 
■service  to  horticulturists  as  well  as  to  his  countirmen  in  general.  If  I 
had  time,  I  should  be  delighted  to  render  myself  useiul  to  mv  brethren  ;  but 
my  numerous  avocations  do  not  leave  me  a  moment's  respite! 

Tbe  following  is  what  Professor  Dr.  Qluseppe  Moretti  says  in  his  Prodro- 
DIM  di  una  Momgr^&i  ddle  Spede  del  Genere  Manu.\  "  In  the  Arborrlvn  ef 
Fra&xtum  by  Loudon,  ewoA  of  eminent  merit,  there  are  eighteen  species  of 

*  The  black  mulberrv  is  also  called  Spanish  mulberry  (Oelso  di  Spagna). 

-|-  I  have  already  called  tbe  attention  of  the  professor  to  the  circumstajKC 
that  Mrs.  Loudon,  in  her  Gardemg  for  Ladiet,  says  that  there  are  only  three 
species  of  mulberry  cultivated  in  Europe,  i.  e.  Morus  nigra,  JH,  ilba,  and  M. 
rdbra;  and  told  him  that  in  my  opinion  he  had  onl^  read  your  excdiont  Ar^ 
boreluat  el  Ftalicetum  superGciidly  before  writing  bis  Prodromut,  a«  you  also 
only  live  three  species  and  not  eighteen,  bh  he  Bsserts.  1  imagine  he  has 
thought  that  you  have  given  as  species  Jfdrus  (n.)  constantinopolitana  and 
J  tatfcrica,  not  observing  that  a.  only  means  Uba,  and  consequently 
r.  constantinopobtikna,  &c. 
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nulbwry  gtveu,  besidea  «  numeniu)  series  of  wteties ;  but  in  reading  tfau 
work  we  kkm  diaoover  that  the  Engliih  horticulturiii,  altliau^  a  leanwd 
botanist,  doei  not,  however,  linow  eKutly  dther  the  history  or  uie  introduc- 
tion of  the  specie*  and  rarietiet  giren  by  him,  or  the  dictinctire  chancten  of 
each.  For  example,  he  calls  Daodolo'i  mulberry,  that  is  Gebo  Dandolo,  the 
Mdnu  macropfa^lB  or  M.  Morettiana  of  JacquiD,  while  this  variety  waa  not 
kiwwn  till  severel  years  after  the  death  of  Count  Dandolo.  He.  with 
Loddigea,  makes  two  vaneties  of  the  M.  macrophyila  and  M.  Horettiono, 
while  they  are  only  one  and  the  same  plant.  He  constitute*  u  a  variety  of 
the  M.  rubra  of  LiunEus  the  M.  canad^nsii  by  him  attributed  to  ljunarcic 
(Eneydaptdic  MHhodiqte) ;  and  then  under  this  he  places  the  M.  canadtnsi* 
of  Poiretand  M,  ritbi*  of  Willdenow,  not  being  aware  that  the  article  Hfirier 
of  that  eDCj'clop«diB  was  not  written  by  Lanuirck  but  by  Poiret ;  and,  that 
thnefwe,  his  two  Canadian  mulberries,  which  he  makes  disUnct,  are,  in  fmet, 
only  one  and  the  same  species."  [See  note  in  precedii^  page.] 
The  following  is  his  diviuon  of  the  species  and  varieties :  — 

"  Ftrtt  Seetion. 
"  Mulberries  cultivated  by  me  frequently  by  seeds,  by  gmfts,  by  cuttii^s, 

and  by  layers. 
Species  I.  —  JM^us  nigra  Zinn, 

1.  M.  laciniita  MUl.  not  Poir. 

8.  M.  bcUm  Jlfor.(Moretti),  Bibl.  Agr.  1st  ed.  notWilld. 
Spedea  II.  —  Mimm  &lba  Uttn. 

I.  M.  mscrophyila  Mor,    M,  Horetti^aa  Jacq.  Oer.  -,  M. 

chin^is  Berloi.,  Lodd.,  Loud, 
S.  M.  latiffllia   Poir.     M.  multicaulia    PcroU.,  M.  tati- 
rica  Detf.  not  Lin.,  M.  crenelliu  Boiiaf.  not  Mor., 
M.  fndica  Hart.  Palav.,  M.UiM  bull&ta  Mor. 

3.  M.  itUica  Fair. 

4.  Jf.  japdnica  ^ou.     M,  &lba  crenellita  Mor,  not  Bo- 

5.  Id.  constandnopolitkna  Pair. 

6.  jif .  nervosa  Del. 

7.  M.  pilraila  A'oti. 

e.  M.  alba  heterophtlla  Mor.  ined. 

0.  M.  ilba  fiexuosn  Tvtor.  ined.     M.  lortudsa  Atid&erl. 

"  All  the  other  mulberries  cultivated  for  rearing  silkworms  are  not  varietie*. 
but  only  variations  produced  by  climate,  soil,  and  cultivation,  viz.,  those  vul- 
gM^y  called  succulent^eaved,  double,  Spanish,  nocentina  (also  called  dwarf 
or  Tuacan  mulherre},  rosea,  Veronese,  morellona,  Komana,  colombaasa, 
fttfcita,  ovalUaiia,  d&t%  seraiasaini,  &c. 
Speciea  III.  —  3Anu  rilbTB  Lm*. 

1.  JIf.  canadensis  Poir, 
i.  M.  scibra  WiOd. 

3.  M.  pennsylv&nica  AW-,  Lodd. 

4^  M.  missouriensis  AudAerl. 
"  M.  caroliniftna,  and  those  plants  which  the  brothers  Audibert  of  Taraacon 
thought  to  be  to  many  hvbrids  produced  from  the  mulberry  of  the  Philippine 
Isles  (MoTua  ilba  bullata  Nob.)  and  this  specie*,  or  with  M.  r^bra,  are 
only  variatioDB  obtained  from  seed. 

"Second  Section, 
"  Mulberries  which  are  not  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  were  received  froin 
fordgn  part*  as  dried  specimens,  and  examined  by  me  in  the  herbariums  of 
De  &ndolie  at  Geneva ;  of  Webb,  Delessert.andof  [he  Museum  of  Hants, 
at  Paris  i  of  Llodley,  of  Bentbam,  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  of  the 
British,  MuMum,  in  London. 
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Species  IV.  — J<3nuBtropurptirea  Aar&.Flor.  Ind„  toI.3.  p.W5.;  n.S.of 
our  MoDogrnph,  pjate  I. 

1 .  Atdrua  rubra  Low.  Flor.  Cocbin.,  1,  8.  p.  £55.   tf.  -i. 

(not  of  Liniueus,  aad  without  Bfoonymea),  edition  of 

WUldenow,  pt.  8.  p.  079. 

Speciea  V.  —  JUdma   viridiB   Ham.  ined.,   Comp.  angl,   dea   Indes,  n.   465. 

(Wallich)  ,-  our  Houograph,  pi.  IL,  Jf6rut  bIoIbui  Herbar, 

helemert. 

Species  VL  —  Aforus  Ivvigita  Wal&ch,  ined.  Herbar.,  De  CandoUe  Comp, 

aagl.  dee  Indes.     Our  Monograph,  pi.  III. 
Speciea  VII.  — Jfdrua  cuapidlta  ffaOeh.  ined.  Herb.,  De  Cendolle,  Comp. 

angl.  dee  lodea.,  □.  4646.     Our  Honograpfa,  pi.  IV. 
Species  VIII.  —  Jfdrua  mesicina  BenOam,    Plaot.  Hutw.,  p.  71.  n.  514. 

Our  HoDCwraph,  pi,  V. 
Speciea  IX.  —  Mdrua  penduhui  EnilkAer,  Prod.  Flor.  NorfoU.,  p.  40.  ii.  M. 

Our  Honograpb,  pi.  VL 

Bpecies  X.  —  JUonia  mauritiAna  Jacg.  Icon,  rar.,  to).  3.  pi.  617, 

1.  JUdnit  ampilii  Pair. 

••  TKrd  Section. 
"  Mulberries   ncntiaDed   bf  various  botanists  ;  but  of  which    there  are  no 

specimens  io  any  of  the  herbariums  I  have  examined. 
Spedea  XI.  —  ilfdrus  celtidif&lut  T^uxi.  el  JCmuA,  S^nopi.   PI.  jGg.,  pi.  I. 
p.  370.  vol  1. 

1.  JlfSruB  mexic^a  BenlA.F 
%>edea  XII.  — JfArua  corylHolia  Hmmd.  et  Xutiih,  Synops.  Pi.  -Xg-ipl.  1. 

p.  370.  vol.  8. 
Speciea  XIII.  —  JArus  iusuliris  Sprtngel,  Sjst.  Veget.,  vol.  i.  p.  498.  n.  12. 
Species  XIV.  —  Jfdrus   tonwntdsa  Ba^neipK,  VUtr.  Ludovisians,  p.  113. 

Species  XV.  _  Jf^nis  serriUa  RmA.  Flor.  Ind.,  vol  3.  p.  599.  □.  7. 

**  I^nalljr,  the  other  species'  of  mulberries  given  as  new,  but  not  described, 
are  the  following:  1.  Jtf&rui  bif%ria  Wail.;  2.  Jfdrus  cilcar'^Uh  Ctmtmg; 
3.  iVbrus  jav&nicB  Bluvi. ;  4.  .^farus  scAndena  Wall. ;  5.  Atoms  TaitaAa 
Arab.  V.  Steudel  Nomencl.  Botan.  8ed.  vol.  ii.  p  161." 

I  think  that  the  jf  cer  Psciido-Pl£tanua  may  also  produce  oil.  This 
jear  Professor  Loogoni  will  malie  companitive  experiments  on  sll  the  species 
ofA'eer,  I  shall  commumcate  the  results  to  you  at  the  proper  time.  Further 
observations  on  the  oil  of  the  Negi/ndo  have  proved  thst  it  has  no  acidity,  as 
adrop  placed  upon  a  plate  of  brass  gave  no  aigna  of  containing  any,  while  a 
drop  otolive  oil  corroded  it  immediately  ailer  the  Erat  da}-,  and  on  the  third 
day  it  was  ouite  sreen.  It  is  more  desiccative  than  linaeed  oil,  and  will  ther^ 
fore  be  excellent  for  painting  ;  it  does  not  bt^n  to  freeze  till  — 9°  of  Reaumur 
[11°  Fahr.].  an  advantage  in  lighting  exteriorly ;  ita  specific  gravity  ia  D- 982 ; 
and  finally,  when  tried  with  the  diegometer,  it  i*  an  easy  conductor  of 
electricity. — Giuteppe  Manetti. 

RUSSIA. 


Sudden  DeaA  of  Trret  n  Rjitiia. — It  is  a  very  common  thing  in  our  climate 
for  trees  to  Sourish  for  a  aeries  of  years,  and  then,  in  one  cold  winter  (say 
severe),  to  be  destroyed.  Thin  was  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  frost  upon 
the  stem,  the  branches,  and  (he  root.  But,  lost  winter,  1  lost  two  cherry 
trees,  and  found  under  the  roots  of  one  of  them  hollows,  as  if  some  animal 
had  burrowed  under  it,  and  discovered  the  fibrous  roots,  as  I  thought,  eaten,  or 
torn  away.  Yet  I  have  no  smsll  animals  in  mv  garden.  The  other  cherry 
tree  died  also,  except  one  branch  on  the  side  where  the  gardener  waa  forced 
to  work,  and  of  course,  tread  the  iround,  close  to  ihe  tree,  both  being  sur- 
rounded with  bulbous  roots.  Well  acquainted  with  the  irresistible  power  of 
frost,  which  swells  the  earth,  and  raises  up  posts  to  the  surface,  small  build- 
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ia^  ■nd  eraa  hotTj  bovUera  whicti  natupe  fau  planted  in  the  mm],  I  cmm  to 
die  coDclunon,  that  the  Trott  nUsed  the  trees,  and  left  bidUiwa  about  the 
joota,  tmiiiK  avay  the  fibres  used  for  the  uipptj  of  Douruhincnt.  JUtat 
qkring  1  shaOatiT  the  earth  with  a  pointed  itick  rouod  every  tree,  and  bind  it 
about  the  roota  with  moderate  trcadinK.  A  boraccheatout  tree,  the  pride  of 
.my  garden,  and  planted  with  mjr  own  Mod  in  the  year  1814,  ifaowed  nmp- 
.tovm  of  illneaa.  Taught  by  the  cherry  treea,  1  immediately  looMoed  the 
ground,  sod  trod  the  eartb  about  it.  Upon  this,  it  MUt  out  freah  shoot*, 
.which  arc,  I  tniat,  ■uSdently  ripened  to  itand  the  winter. 

While  I  am  deacribii^  the  miachtef  brought  on  by  froat,  I  rauit,  on  the 
.other  hand,  enunierate  the  many  bleasingt  it  shower*  upon  us,  by  beuig 
iostnimental  in  supplyii^  our  markets  with  cTsry  thing,  say  every  luxury. 
I  weM  up  to  Fetmburg  a  fortnight  ago  and  brought  down  a  supply  of 
poultry  and  fish,  and  stowed  them  away  in  m^  cold  pant^,  liLe  so  many  logs 
of  W(wd.  The  prices  per  pair :  capons  per  pair,  4*.  Id. ;  ditto,  smaller,  ti.  9d. ; 
turkeys,  lOi.  It^.;  ducks,  3f.  6d,  Game:  sehDOt,  something  like  the  perdrix 
rouge.  It.  Bd. ;  such  as  have  the  breast  the  least  graied  by  a  shot,  but  ex- 
cellent  for  fricassees  and  ragouts,  7d,  (  cock  of  the  wood,  capercailzy,  St.  9d.  [ 
grouse.  It.  lOd^  ;  and  tfaeae  purchases  were  made  in  the  oeat  and  deareet 
market  io  Fetenburg.  Fish  per  lb. :  Archangel  cod,  i^d. ;  Archangel  bait- 
but,  M.  i  pike,  perch,  7)<f.  ;  white  bnit,  iiil. ;  salmon,  5^. ;  Wolga  ateriet, 
lid.  ¥ou  may  hence  conclude  that  we  live  here  luxuriously  during  the 
winter  )  and  the  beauty  is,  that  these  things  are  taken  out  when  wanted  aa 
you  would  lift  a  apelding,  and  only  demand  time  enough  to  be  thawed 
before  beic^  cooked.  A  fish  soup  I  had  at  my  table,  the  stock,  I  thmk,  ruS*, 
.with  perch  fillets,  enough  for  three  people,  cost  8d.,  adding  the  vahie  of  the 
pepper  and  salt.  I  found  it  moat  excellent,  but  the  poor  in  England  would 
rqect  it  Bi  pert  of  their  dinner.  The  quotations  of  prices  I  have  made  are 
not  formed  from  maritet  hits,  but  fixun  purahaaea  I  made  (or  my  own  table. 
—  A  J.    Near  Streha,  JaitHOry,  29.  1848. 

WEST  INDIES. 
Retidauie  of  Edivard  Olto  at  Citha.  (Continued  from  p.  13ft.}  — Pron 
Cafetal  el  Fimdador  we  now  made  more  distant  excursions,  both  by  land 
and  water,  to  Cardonoas,  which,  within  the  last  three  years,  has  become 
a  city,  and  is  situated  on  the  sea  coast  near  Lsgunilles  and  (Wetal  St.  Juan. 
The  latter  place  pleased  us  very  much,  although  our  stay  there  bore  more  the 
resemblance  of  h  military  bivouac.  A  msgnificeot  avenue  of  coco  patml 
leads  through  the  coffee  plantation  to  an  adjoining  forest,  in  which  are  seen 
PicuR,  Rbiz^pbora  Mangle,  Anona,  iSSda,  Mimdsa,  and  a  strong  kind  of 
B6mbBX.  All  the  trees  were  entwined  by  psssifloras  and  convolvulusea, 
but  unfortunately  but  few  of  them  were  in  flower,  in  a  marsh  adjoining  the 
f<>rest,  I  found,  to  my  great  astonishment,  a  considerable  q>ace  covered  with 
Csnna,  probably  C.  stotontfera ;  and  between  their  bluish-green  leaves  a  pro< 
fusbn  of  flower-stalka,  which,  with  justice,  gave  the  expectation  of  the  most 
beautiful  blossoms.  I  seldom^  saw  Orcbldea  on  the  trees  here,  and  almost 
always  the  same  oncidiums,  and  £pid£ndrum  cochleatum  with  thick  stems 
extending  5  or  6  feet  up  the  trees.  The  coffee  plantation  consisted  only  of 
,  sbntbs,  as  they  are  never  allowed  to  grow  up  Co  trees;  perhi^s  because  they 
are  more  productive  in  thia  atate,  and  the  coffee  more  easily  gathered.  The 
encloaure  was  low,  consisting  only  of  anonns,  Tradescsntia  discolor,  and 
^Vum  escul£ntum.  Miisa  sapientum  paradisiaca  and  Oreoddxa  r^ia  grow 
between  Lhe  coffee  ohrubs  ;  the  loiter,  however,  frequently  loses  ita  Ironds, 
which  are  taken  off|paic!y  because  when  the  wind  is  high  they  are  blown  down 
and  injure  [he  co^e  ahruba,  and  partly  because  they  ate  in  request  us  a 
covering  for  the  roofa  of  the  houses.  In  another  plantation  I  saw  an  avenue 
of  the  same  sort  which  led  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  irees  entirely  con- 
sisted of  stems  without  fronds,  which  gave  more  the  sppearancn  of  rows  of 
pillars  than  of  on  avenue  of  palms.   The  |)art  neur  the  house  conaitiled  almost 
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eottrelv  of  Cieot  nucffera  and  onodoiaa.  Hm  focmar  bu  a  iteai  froa  10  ft. 
to  16  ft.  in  h^hi,  about  6  in.  in  diaiueter,  aod  a  baantifal,  la^  but  alwaya 
y«lk>wiali-lookiiig, bead.  Th«or«odoia8,  on  thacoatnr;,  wlthduproportioD- 
atdv  Strang  atom,  attain  the  bdgfat  of  40  ft.,  and  bavt^  accoMins  to  the 
thickoesa  of  tbdr  trunka,  a  amal^  but  beautiful  sreen,  botd.  In  tbe  neigh* 
bourbood  of  the  Camin*  riTer,  wbm  tbe  kmI  ia  bbek  and  of  a  clayey  nature, 
I  tav  onodoxM  which,  at  a  moderate  computation,  were  70  ft.  in  height 
Th^  are  generally  upr^t,  and  the  cocos  almost  alwaya  in  an  angle  with  the 
lem  of  the  aoU.  Tiie  MiteA  lapifatuni  and  paradiaiaco,  plaDted  between 
die  rowB  of  coffbe,  have  not  a  very  agree^k  appearance.  Ill*  leaves  hang 
down  from  the  tree*  in  a  half-withered  atate,  and  those  that  are  fteab  are 
tattered  and  torn  by  the  wind,  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  some  particular 
intention.  If  the  fruit  hai  been  taken  from  the  stem,  ripe  or  unripe,  it  is  cut 
down,  and  left  to  lie  there  til)  destroyed  by  the  weather.  When  tbe  palms 
are  su&red  to  grow  in  their  natural  state,  they  certainly  look  extremely  well, 
because  they  are  as  seldom  attacked  by  insects  as  the  coKe  ;  but  the  yellow 
epota  on  the  leaves,  which  so  much  disuure  our  palms  at  home,  are  also  seen 
here.  On  the  sea  shore,  and  particular^  m  the  tiaya,  are  an  amaaing  number 
of  Rhiitohora  Mingle  and  Psldium  pyrlferuoi  (ciugava),  (torn  which  an 
excellent  jeUy  ia  made ;  also  the  Hagn6lia,  but  wheUier  obccM^ta  or  rolnndi- 
mia,  I  am  not  certain.  Several  banks  in  the  sea  near  Hataiuaa  are  entirely 
covered  with  msngle,  and  I  saw  it  very  near  the  time  of  flowering.  1  also 
found  a  small  zamia,  but  could  only  secure  a  few  of  it*  leaves,  as  the  plant 
had  its  roots  interwoven  among  stones,  and  I  could  not  uproot  one  with  allltiy 
unwearied  efforts.  Ferns,  such  as  Jdiintum  formdsuni,  J.  assf  mile,  f  kchnum 
occidentUe,  geverBl  polypodiumi,  A;^fdium.  and  i't^a,  cover  the  rocks  end 
atemsoftreesinthe  thickest  forests.  /'oUMiaseen  twisting  itself  to  the  tops  of 
tbe  highest  trees,  and  ou]y  Poliot  crassio^ius  takes  up  its  abode  generally  on 
the  stems  of  old  felled  trees.  l^anUia  (sstlva?)  estends  itself  ftwn  one  tree 
to  another,  hangs  down  sntl  winds  about  the  underwood,  sod  then  ascends 
other  trees.  I  md  not  find  it  in  flower  in  January  and  February,  as  stated  t^ 
Morreos,  and  must  console  myself  with  the  aaaertion  of  Swars,  that  it  flowers 
in  July,  and  have  patieoce  till  theo.  Atthou^  our  excursion  gave  ns  so  inuch 
pleasure,  and  although  in  vsrious  places  we  only  found  the  ssmegeneraand 
species,  yet  in  this  thinly  peopled  end  uncultivated  country  it  it  natural  to 
suppose  uiat  we  met  with  difficulties,  and  sometimes  even  with  sad  misfortune*. 
During  an  excursion  on  the  l!tb  of  February,  from  Fundador  to  the  ioterior, 
weaacanded  a  high  plateau  on  which  we  only  found  two  species  of  fkn  palma. 
One  had  small  round  leaves,  silver  white  underneath,  «  short  stalk,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  cottony  texture  ;  the  stem  from  1  ft.  to  StO  ft.  in  height,  with 
*  small  head.  The  olhcx  resembled  a  CiSrypha,  had  large  ydlowish  leaves, 
the  stalks  longer,  the  higheat  with  a  stem  6  n.  high,  and  alrwdy  done  flower- 
ing. Tbe  stem  of  the  former  was  80  ft.  in  height,  and  3  II.  in  tUsmeter.  Wc 
determined  on  carryii^  off  specimens  of  these  palms,  and  also  to  make  draw- 
logs  of  them,  and  with  great  difficulty  we  made  our  way  back  over  the  plateau, 
but  without  having  attained  the  olyect  in  view  ;  at  we  were  no  sooner  roused 
from  our  bivouac  than  we  had  but  one  desire,  that  of  reUiming  to  Fundador. 
The  rain  fell  in  such  torrents,  that  a  duration  of  fortv  days  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  give  rise  to  the  wish  for  Noah's  ark.  There  ore  no  inns 
on  the  roads,  and  m  many  places  no  roads  at  all,  and  the  nearest  plantation 
we  knew  was  farther  off  than  Fundador.  The  water  gooti  reached  tile  horse's 
middle,  and,  from  the  colour  of  the  cisy,  looked  almost  asred  as  blood,  and 
became  like  a  ragii^  mountain  stream,  rushing  against  us.  After  twenty- 
seven  hours'  ride,  we  at  last  arrived  at  Fundador,  hut  without  the  specimens 
mid  drawings  or  the  palms  ;  mid  even  the  greater  part  of  ihe  collection  we  had 
mode  on  the  excursion  to  the  plateau  waa  destroyed,  aod  our  cloaks  and  other 
part*  of  our  dress  could  only  be  used  a^in  on  a  similar  undertaking,  which, 
notwithstanding  out  enthusiastic  love  ol  plants,  we  had  not  the  courage  to 
wish  to  repeat. 
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It  WM  neceaaary,  howcTcr,  to  continue  our  journe;  to  other  parta  of  the 
iiland,  becauK  latterly  we  had  found  nothing  new,  and  in  the  more  diataitt 
parta  of  the  northern  coaat  of  Ctiln  we  could  not  expect  a  rich  booty.  Hoat 
willingly  wonlil  1  have  gone  by  the  ateam-boat,  which  leavea  Havanna  erery 
month  tor  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  south-east  vide,  where  no  one  haa  yet 
searched  for  bot«nical  treaaurea,  but  the  necesiarr  means  were  wanting ; 
and  it  was  the  aame  with  Dr.  Bdlard,  who  Tiaited  the  iaiand  to  examine  the 
mineral  springs  and  baths,  and  who  had  with  him  a  doien  of  n^roei,  by  the 
permiacioDofOoTemor  Tacan,  to  conduct  hint  whererer  he  [JeaMd.  I  medi- 
tated a  jounwy  in  company  with  aOerman  of  the  name  ofMeTnnann,  a  native 
of  Berlin,  who  intended  to  uae  the  warm  balhn  for  his  health  at  St.  Jaso  (pro- 
bably St.  Jaso  de  Vega),  four  days'  journey  from  Havanna,  but  this  alao  waa 
not  Kccompbabed,  and  I  now  determined  to  viait  the  aonthem  coaat  of  the 
island,  vii.  Trinidad  de  Ctiba.  On  the  8d  ofMarch  I  set  out  from  the  suburbs 
of  HaTanna,  called  Oarcini,  by  the  railroad  to  Guinea  and  St.  Felipe,  which 
we  reached  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  at  1 0  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  train 
eonaiated  t^  fifteen  carriagea  and  twenty-four  pataengen,  beddes  Gfiy  newly 
purchaaed  alavea  not  yet  emancipated.  We  did  not  go  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  tnuna  do  between  Berlin  and  Potadam,  and  we  did  not  proceed  over 
aandy  flat  aurfiuwa,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  aomhre-formed  pine  tribe,  hut 


through  sugar  and  cofiise  [Natations  and  under  the  palm  and  the  musa.  St.  Fe- 
lipe conaiata  of  only  six  houtea,  and  our  journey  fhw  here  was  obhged  to  be 
continued  on  horseback.  Forty  persons  were  going  the  same  way;  I  only 
required  one  horse  for  my  luggage,  but  the  others  required  from  three  to  five, 
which  were  choaen  at  high  prices  out  of  hundreds,  the  swiftest  of  them, 
howerer,  could  hardly  hare  gained  the  priie  in  a  race  course.  Three  ladies, 
•a  many  priests  in  Uleir  pontiHcals,  French,  English,  and  Americans,  jour- 
neyed agreeably  with  me  to  Batalrano,  where  we  arrived,  half-roasted  and 
covered  with  oust,  in  the  course  oT  three  hours.  We  had<  our  paaaporta 
examined  here,  and  then  set  out  on  our  journey  towarda  the  coaat,  where  the 
ateam-boat  lay  that  was  to  convey  us  to  Trinidad,     The  alaves,  w' 


from  St.  Felipe  on  foot,  did  not  arrive  till  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  ahip 
aailed  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning.  1  bad  obtained  one  of  the  aixteen 
beds,  and  on  tne  following  morning  found  we  were  at  sea.    After  sailing  for 


twenty-four  hours  between  sandbanks  and  the  so-called  cajaa  overgrown 
with  man^e,  we  arrived  in  the  small  but  very  safe  harbour  of  Cienfiiego,  a 
sKuUl  town  with  white  wooden  houses  and  nnpaved  atreeta,  and  here  the  ahip 
remained  righteen  hours.  We  set  sail  again  about  midnight.  There  were 
no  longer  any  banks,  and  the  sea  was  deep  and  rough,  bo  that  some  of  ua 
were  sea-sick  ;  and  when  on  the  Sth  of  March  1  appeared  on  deck  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  I  saw  the  beautiful  chain  of  hills  along  the  coast, 
and  afterwards  the  city  of  Trinidad  appeared  in  view,  and  at  B  o'clock  we 
entered  the  harbour,  having  been  conveyed  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
coaat  of  Cuba  in  the  course  of  three  days  anil  three  nights.  Trinidad  may 
be  aaid  to  be  as  large  as  Potsdam,  only  more  solitary,  and  human  beings  are 
almost  only  seen  in  it  after  the  sun  is  down.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  beautiful 
and  toler^ly  high  mountains,  wliicb,  however,  tike  the  environs  of  the  town 
itself,  have  a  scorched  and  melancholy  appearance,  and  I  found  the  tempe- 
rature, compared  with  that  of  Havanna,  considerably  higher,  being  5°  or  8°  R. 
wanner.  Some  of  the  streets  are  in  a  slanting  direction  towards  the  sea,  and 
but  badly  causewayed,  and  those  that  intersect  them  are  not  causewaved  at  all, 
and  terminate  with  the  most  raiserahle  negro  huts  covered  with  palm  leaves. 
Negroes  and  mulattoes  seem  to  be  the  onl^  inhabitants,  end  they  were 
astonished  to  see  me  in  the  streets  with  a  fishing  apparatus  and  collections, 
and  looked  upon  me  as  ati  unknown  inhabitant  of  same  menagerie.  I  put  up 
at  the  first  hotel  in  the  place,  where,  besides  my  bed,  I  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  a  table  and  a  chair.  But  what  are  these  inconveniences 
compared  with  the  expected  booty  on  this  southern  coast  ?  (Garten 
Zalung.) 
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AUSTRALIA. 

The  Timicr  Tree*  of  AuttraJia. — The  foreats  of  Sew  Zealand  pretent  an 
abundance  of  materials,  literally  inexhtuiatible,  for  the  piirpoaea  of  tne  builder, 
the  shipwright,  and  the  cabiiiet-muker.  Upwards  of  sixty  kinds  ot  more  or 
less  valuable  timber  have  been  tent  to  England  he  ipecimens;  and,  doubtlesB, 
in  the  impenetrable  recesses  of  these  foreats  there  are  many  trees  whose  ezi«^ 
ence  is  uaknown  to  the  botanist  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  I  will  men- 
tion, that  a  misdonary  showed  me  a  piece  of  wood  under  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  cabinet-maker,  which  had  been  floated  down  the  Kawenufp  river, 
and  which  we  all  pronounced  to  be  undistinguishable  from  mahogany.  It  was 
the  first  specimen  of  the  wood  that  Mr.  Pnice  had  seen,  after  a  residence  of 
man^  years  in  the  district.  A  brief  notice  of  the  principal  and  most  plentifttl 
species  will  he  interesting. 

''Kaori  ferroneously  pronounced  Courit  by  Europeans)  is  the  Dimmara 
auiiraiu  of  botanists.  It  is  a  gregarious  tree,  geDerolly  inh^iting  the  sides  and 
declivities  of  clayey  ranges,  and  attains  the  enormous  altiltide  c^from  50  ft.  to 
M>  fL  without  a  branch,  and  a  circumference  of  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  near  the 
base.  The  bark  being  of  a  silver-grev  colour,  the  stem  resembles  an  enomiout 
antique  column.  Round  it*  base  there  accumiJate  large  masses  of  the  gum 
resin  which  it  eludes:  it  is  a  very  clear  and  transparent  subatance,  which 
bums  freely  with  a  black  smoke,  and  tastes  very  resinous.  It  has  been  ent> 
ployed  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  as  a  varnish,  and  a  good  many  tons  of  it  hava 
been  carried  to  America,  where  it  has  been  sold  fur  Mil.  a  ton  i  bdng  used,  it 
is  Bud,  as  a  substitute  for  gum  copal,  or,  more  probably,  in  the  adulteration  of 
that  substance. 

The  kaori  tree,  being  very  light  in  proportion  to  iti  strength  and  its  noble 
dimeniiions,  is  used  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  masts  of  men  of  war,  and  one  OF 
two  cargoes,  worth  from  lOOi.  to  BOO/,  each  tree,  are  annually  sent  home  to 
her  majesty's  dockyards.  Its  timber  is  as  easily  cut  and  wrought,  and  is  [her»; 
fore  as  wdl  adapted  for  shipJiuilding,  as  the  white  lune  of  Canada  or  the 
larch,  and  it  is  more  buoyant  than  the  British  oak  and  the  Indian  teak  wood. 
Nearly  all  the  coasting  craft  of  New  Zealand  is  built  of  this  wood  ;  the  lai^iest 
vessel  constructed  of  it,  as  yet,  is  the  Sir  George  Murray,  which  was  built  at 
Ho-IUonga.     The  kaori  is  limited  to  Ibe  country  north  o(  Tauranga. 

T^e  kaikatea  (Dacrjfdiitm  aiceittun)  inh^its  low  wet  soils,  and  is  found 
extending  in  belts  along  the  mar^ns  of  rivers,  as  the  Thames,  the  Hutt,  the 
I^ako,  &e.  Its  great  ndght  and  strai^tness  would  render  this  a  valuable 
tree,  but  for  the  softness  of  its  wood,  which  speedily  decays  when  exposed  to 
alternations  of  wet  and  dry  weather.  The  timber  of  the  kaikatea,  being  sub- 
ject to  decay  when  exposed  to  alternate  wet  and  dry  weather,  ia  only  suited 
for  inside  work,  and  will  doubtleaa  be  cheaper  than  the  other  kinds  of'^ timber, 
being  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  therefore  very  accessible.  The  kai- 
katea tKComes  less  s|)ongjr  in  texture  towards  the  south,  and  at  Stewart's 
Island  It  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  durable  as  kaori. 

TUora  (Tixut),  a  tree  which  inhabits  rising  grounds,  and  attains  frequently 
a  height  of  from  SO  fl.  to  60  ft.,  without  branches.  The  wood  b  reddish,  ^Iha 
well,  and  is  very  hard.     Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  yew. 

RiiHu  {DacT^dium  cvpritfiiinm),  an  elegant  tree,  with  a  very  graCefiil  bright 
foliage,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  weepins  willow,  or  to  a  cluster 
of  ostrich  feathers.  Its  wo«d  is  hard,  dark,  rather  N'ittle,  and  emits  a  rcsmous 
odour.     The  diameter  of  its  trunk,  when  full  grown,  seldom  exceeds  4ft. 

Kawaia  (^Daer^mm  plutB^ttim)  has  a  very  fine  hard  grain,  ia  well  adapted 
for  cabinet-work,  and  said  to  resemble  the  tulip  wood  of^Moreton  Bay. 

Puritli  (Viter  UttoraH*),  called,  from  the  hardness  and  durability  of  its 
timber,  the  New  Zealimd  oak,  furnishes  strung  and  durable  timbers  for  ships, 
and  ground-plates  for  houses.  It  is  dark,  ciose.grained,  and  lakes  a  good  po- 
lish, but  is  unfit  to  be  sawn  into  boards,  owing  to  its  being  much  p^forated 
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by  a  laive  gnib.  lu  Hem  U  from  18  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  circamrereDce,  nnd  it  grow* 
to  a  height  of  30  ft.  without  bnnching, 

Rema-Ttiva  (KiughA^  exeilta),  s  slender  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  30 
«r  60  feet,  fiirniihei  a  brown  wood,  lieauitirull;  mottled  with  red.  It  u  durable, 
and  (plita  euilj,  and  ii  therefore  well  adapted  for  fimcing. 

Mairi  (FodocArptu),  attains  a  height  of  from  M  fl.  to  60  ft.,  but  iu  circum- 
ference nsTcr  exceeds  18  f^  It  furntihe*  a  red,  nnooth-gnuned,  and  durable 
wood,  of  gre«t  WRghl. 

Tan^aha  (PodocirjMU  utpkn^iimi)  grows  to  the  height  of  about  45  ft., 
with  a  girth  of  oa\j  8  ft.  It  furnishes  Bzesllent  marts  fbr  small  cnA,  potts 
and  floor*  for  TOTndahs,  and  pluiks  for  deda  of  veaaeU.  Its  wood  is  rather 
darker  and  more  duraUe  than  that  of  kaori,  and  smcUi  KroiiglT  of  turpentine. 

iSro  (Podocarpiu/erni^iim),  at  the  same  use  at  the  pret^ding,  finuishea  a 
beny,  the  principal  food  of  the  wood-pigeon,  which  becomes  very  fat  at  thit 
season.     Itt  value  as  a  timber  ia  consider&le,  b«ng  the  moMdnrableof  all  the 

Totieai,  also  a  Podaeirpiu,  a  tree  similar  In  itt  dimenuona  to  the  precedii^. 
It  it  tvd  never  to  grow  in  die  same  ftireat  with  kaori. 

AM,  a  tbort  crooked  tree,  varjrog  in  the  diameter  of  itt  ttent  ftmn  6  in.  to 
I  f^  Itt  wood  it  Bnel]'  marked  and  dotMrained,  takes  a  moat  beaudfiil 
polith,  and  it  therefore  adapted  for  the  finsat  Uncf  cabinet-work.  It  is  called 
the  lignum  vit«  of  New  Zealand. 

PJtuhiiwte  (CalBtlimtm  eSkt^au),  a  treeof  great  siae,  hut  of  irregular  form, 
with  a  dark  and  umbrageous  foliage,  reaembling  the  /'lex.  Between  December 
and  Januai;  it  assumes  a  splendid  appearance,  being  covered  with  flowen  of 
the  riehett  purple.  It  alwaj*  grows  by  the  tea  shore,  oo  rockj  predpicea 
almost  destitute  of  soil,  and  gives  much  beauty  to  the  sequesteied  bays  and 
inlett  of  New  Zealand.  The  wood,  when  polished,  would  fonn  a  good  substi- 
tute for  rotewood. 

HmoM  (Dtara  dmlAa)  grows  to  a  Urge  liie,  and  inhabit*  rich  aUuvial 
lands.  Its  bark  fiiniishei  a  fine  light-brown  dya,  which  witbttandi  wathing. 
It  is  first  pounded,  and  then  thrown  into  water,  which  holds  itt  edouring 
matter  in  solution. 

Sata  (^Mtlntidin*  nbittitt),  a  tree  which  attaint  «  great  tiie,  with  hatntt 
very  peculiar,  and  at  yet  little  anderttood.  Its  trunk  and  branches  send  down 
shoots  to  the  ground,  which  sometimea  bectnoe  so  maaiive  a*  to  siqiport  the 
old  tCem^  having  apparently  exhantted  its  vitality.  In  fact,  the  rata  is  an  enor- 
■mus  epifihyte,  growing  to,  not  from,  the  ground,  which  will  explain  the  tayinc 
of  the  natives — that  this  tree  is  never  young.  Its  timber  Is  robust  and 
durable,  and  itt  branchea  are  well  adapted  for  ship  timbert.  There  is  a  remail- 
^le  drmmatance,  to  which  my  attention  was  direc:ted  by  Mr.  Waterton,  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  naturalist  of  that  name.  At  the  base  of  the  rata, 
and  no  where  die,  at  the  natives  declare,  is  found  a  v»et*ble  gniK  or,  to 
describe  its  appearance  in  two  words,  a  wooden  caterpilutr.  From  its  head 
there  ittues  a  long  process,  terminating  in  a  point,  closely  reaembling  the 
fibrous  root  of  a  plant.  As  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  inspectins  the  interior 
of  thit  teeminglv  anmnalout  piece  of  Nature's  handiwork,  I  abalfnot  attempt 
to  theoriae  on  we  subject,  or  to  pronounce  whether  it  it  oris  not  adirytalis. 

Many  of  the  mailer  trees  in  the  forests  of  New  Zetland  beloi^  to  the  Ian* 
raceout  order.  Of  these  the  most  notable  is  the  TbroH  (  Lminu  nmeropl^Ua^, 
which  produces  a  berry  resembling  the  damson  in  size  and  appearance,  mA  is 
eaten  by  birds,  iHit  is  noxious  to  man.  The  tirober-itvaludett;  but,  as  a  highly 
onuunental  tree,  the  torairi  deserves  notice.     The  tomn  (also  a  lauraceoue 

Elant)  produces  berries  of  the  shape  of  a  small  sloe,  which  are  also  noxious, 
ut  are  •oroetimea  eaten  by  the  nadvet,  who  boil  them  previouily  to  nae.  Of 
die  New  Zealand  ferns  fifty  or  sixty  spedes  have  been  collected,  the  moat  re- 
markable of  which  is  the  tree  fern,  which  arrives  at  perfection  only  in  damp 
and  ahaded  situations,  to  which  the  beautiful  diveigmt  form  of  its  branchea  givet 
a  tropical  ^peannce.    There  is  another  variety  ^the  tree  fern  (called  by  the 
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HUiTei  the  Mother  of  the  Ferae),  the  stem  of  which  b  eatable  towards  ita 
root.  In  the  plume-like  disporilioD  of  its  braacho  it  heart  ■  resemblance  to 
the  cycM  tr3>e  of  plants,  which  constitutes,  like  the  palms  and  ferns,  a  prin- 
cipat  feature  of  antedllunau  or  foMil  regetation.  (Nne  Ztatand,  SaulA  Amtraha, 
and  Nob  South  WaUi;  a  Record  of  recent  Travdt  m  thote  ColoiOft,  p.  3S8.) 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Nolicet, 
ENGLAND. 


A  COMUOir  Laurel  (CiraaoB  Lauroc^iBsua),  of  the  foHowing  dimensions,  is 
now  groirin^  at  Totteridge  in  Middlesex :  height  25  ft, ;  circumference  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  branches,  81  ft.  There  are  six  principal  branches, 
which  recline  upon  the  ground,  and  their  circumference  respectively  is  as 
follows :  —  No.  1 .  48  in. ;  No.  2. 33  in. ;  Noa.  3  and  4.,  87  in. ;  and  Nos.S  and  «., 
Mir.— A.  r. 

SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh,  March  4.  184S.  —  Br6wnia  cocclnea  has  just  flowered  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  and  Mr.  J.  H'Nab  has  made  a  beautiful  drawing  of  iL     His 


exertions  for  nrocuring  fiiads  for  getting  up  an  exhibition  hafl  bare  been 
Tery  successful.  I  went  from  Edinburgh  to  Avr  the  other  day  by  railroad  i 
five  hours,  and  returned  here  in  the  evening  I     When  shall  we  be  able  t 


reach  London  in  one  day  and  return  the  next?  In  about  five  years,  m. 
as  I  can  calculate,  if  the  projected  railroad  from  Edinburgh  to  Newcastle  is 
begun  nest  year,  as  I  trust  it  will.  A  rule  is  about  to  be  made  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Societv's  Garden  here,  "  That  regular  entries  shall  be  made  of  all  dona- 
tions of  seeds,  plants,  &c.,  made  to  the  Society,  and  a  monthly  report  flirnished 
by  the  supcrintendant,  speci^ing  the  employment  which  may  have  beoi  mado 
of  them,  and  an  account  of  tne  results  or  any  trials  made  of  them  in  the  expe- 
rimental garden."    This  will  probably  be  attended  with  useful  consequences. — 


Abt.  IV.    Retrotpective  Crilicirm. 

Books  on  GardcTiing,  ^.  —  "Don't  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  fiddle-faddle  in  books  on  eardeningf  So  far  as  my^  experience  goes, 
there  is  no  need  of  following  their  empirical  directions  in  growing  plants. 
What  necessity,  for  instance,  is  there  for  a  person  who  has  got  a  garden  that 
will  crow  kitchen  produce  well,  to  follow  Mr, .'s  advice  about  the  cul- 
tivation of  lobelias  ;  see  the  article  "  Lobelia,"  in  a  recent  work,  where  this 
passage  occurs :  —  "In  the  beginning  of  May  the  soil  is  to  be  tsk^i  out  to 
the  depth  of  1  &.,  and  the  bottom  loosened  up  ;  the  bed  is  then  filled  to 
within  8  in.  of  the  top  with  one  half  loam,  rather  stiff  than  Iwht,  and 
one  half  good  rottoi  dung  from  a  cucumber  or  melon  bed  ;  it  is  afterwards 
filled  up  with  some  of  the  soil  that  was  taken  out,  and,  as  soon  as  settled,  the 
plants,  &c.  Now,  to  a  novice  in  gardening,  such  directiona  mast  be  deter- 
Hfying.  if  I  may  coin  the  word,  and  iniuling  at  the  same  time.  The  labour 
of  tailing  out  the  sdl  would  deter  him,  probably,  from  growing  lobelias,  or, 
if  not  deterred,  he  would  be  puxzled  to  know  what  the  writer  meant  by  loam, 
whether  a  stiffish  subsoil  or  a  stiffish  soil  ;  and  whether  no  sort  oi*^  rotten 
dung  but  that  from  a  cucumber  or  melon  bed  would  suffice.  Thus  he  might 
be  put  to  great  inconvenience  by  blindly  following  such  directions  to  the 
letter,  which  would  not  befiill  him  if  the  reasons  for  observing  those  directions 
were  made  manifest.  But  it  wotUd  be  difficult  to  Assign  reasons  in  this,  m  in 
most  cases,  where  deer  dropiungs,  bullock's  blood,  co^  adiei,  road  scn^ings. 
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•nd  Mich  like  articles  we  recomoteoded.  Such  mixtures  u  the  latter  K- 
miad  me  of  the  heterogeneoua  mass  of  nsuicAus  atuff  which  enten  into  the 
conipoaition  of  apedfic*.  which  have,  frequently,  nothing  but  their  dirtineas 
and  want  of  sbnplicity  to  recommeDd  them  j  and  whencrcr  I  aee  nich  pr^ 
acriptiona  without  explanadona  of  th^  uw,  I  am  led  to  auipect  quackery. 
—  R.T.    Match  a.  1848. 

In  CaUndan  for  Qritage  GartUtu  1  could  point  out  Tariout  crron  and 
abnirdities.  The  truth  la,  gentlemen's  gardenen  are  not,  from  their  ez- 
peUBive  mode*  of  railing  proiduce,  ao  well  fitted  to  heconie  inatructon  of 
cottagers  aa  market-gardeaera,  who  have  a  rent  and  liring  to  make  from  their 
■kill  sod  labour.  ~  R.  T. 


Aht.  V.    Queries  and  Antttere. 


training,  if  properlj'  undentood,  ia  by  far  the  bert  I  have  aeen  practiaed.  It 
ia  generally  much  admired  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  deaerredly  lo,  iMt 
there  are  men  who  pretend  not  to  like  it ;  but  they  are,  I  am  conrincad, 
thoie  who  do  not  thorout^ly  understand  ita  meiita.  It  i*  a  method  of  trun- 
ing  that  wiL  produce  the  6ae*t  and  most  beautiful  tree  in  the  ahortest  time. 
It  likewiae  producea  the  finest  fruit,  end  for  thia  reaaon,  that,  if  well  attended 
to,  there  is  nothing  lett  on  the  tree  in  the  shi^  of  wood  or  fruit  that  ia  not 
wanted,  conaequently,  the  whole  sap  and  strength  of  the  tree  are  thrown  into 
the  principal  shoots  and  fruit.  I  have  trained  on  this  system  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  with  the  moat  sretifying  reiulta.  I  have  aii  treea  on  one  waif, 
that  three  years  ago,  I  think  I  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  were 
never  surpaaaed  for  their  age  in  size  and  beauty ;  but  then,  unfortunately 
thinking  1  had  too  many  principal  or  main  shoots,  1  cut  away  one  from  each 
aide  of  my  trees,  and  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter  before  last,  aa  I 
bncy,  it  cauaed  moat  of  the  afaoota  of  the  trees  that  those  were  cut  from  to 
lail,  BO  that  I  lost  two  bnmchea  instead  of  one.  Howerer  they  are  fine  ttvee 
•till,  and  thia  experiment  will  teach  me  not  to  cut  old  shoots  out  of  peach 
trees  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  It  ia  a  practice  I  would  advise  all  other 
gardeners  not  to  follow.  —  Jot.  nUier.     JByrtm  Gtmiau,  Monk  5. 1B4-8. 


Art.  VI.    O^ttary. 

Died,  February  the  16th,  at  hia  remdence,  Ladhrook  Terrace,  Kenhington 
QrwnWiia,  ArtMbaJd  Matae»,  Esq.,  P.L.S.,  &c.  Mr.  Menaiea  was  an  ardent 
lorer  of  plants,  and  the  discoverer  of  many  Califomian  apeciea,  dried  ape- 
cimens  of  which  he  brou^t  home  between  tnirty  and  forty  years  b^ore  aeeds 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas.  Among  these  phinta  may  be  mentioned 
Ribe*  sanguineuro.  Mr.  Meniiea  sailed  round  the  world  with  Vancouver  m 
surgeon,  and  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  verv  last,  aur- 
Tivors  of  those  who  made  that  voyage.  Some  of  our  readers  wul  recollect 
Mr.  Menries's  brother,  who  was  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Qarden  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  gentleman  who  haa  just  died  had  the  same 
amiable  manners  and  obli^ng  disposition  ;  he  bad  attained  upwards  of  eighty- 
^ght  years  of  i^,  and  died  aflcr  a  vrary  short  ilbieas,  experiencing  at  this  or 
wy  period  of  hts  life  scarcely  any  bodily  pain. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Further  Remarkt  on  the  Application  of  Terrettriat  Heal  to 
the  Roots  of  Plants,  andiotne  Obtervationt  relative  to  his  Stoves  Jar 
various  Purposet,  By  N.  Niven,  LandBcape-Gardener  and 
Garden  Architect,  &c. 

But  for  the  many  duties  connected  with  nunieroua  profeg§ionaI 
engflgementfl,  I  had  intended)  some  time  since,  to  have  recurred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  which  forms  the  primary 
object  of  this  communication,  namely,  the  application  of  ter- 
restrial temperature  to  the  roots  of  plants.  This  unavoidable 
delay,  however,  notwithstanding  the  importance  I  attach  to  the 
subject,  I  am  rather  glad  of,  inasmuch  as  I  can  more  at  length 
report  progress  as  to  results  in  the  ajiplication  of  the  system 
advocated. 

There  is,  doubtless,  at  the  present  day,  much  to  interest  every 
lover  of  the  country's  best  interests,  from  the  rapid  advances 
that  are  making,  through  the  medium  of  chemical  science,  bear- 
ing practically  upon  the  composition  of  soils  and  subsoils,  as 
well  as  on  the  constituents  of  manures  and  their  application ; 
and,  although  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  run  wildly 
away  after  every  nostrum  that  may  be  patented  in  the  shape  of 
manure,  still  I  would  hail  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  every 
step  that  was  taken  in  the  profitable  application  of  those  substances 
more  immediately  within  our  reach,  that  may  in  any  way  tend 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  soil  and  the  nutriment  of  the  plant. 
But  many  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me,  that,  besides  the 
suitability  and  application  of  manure,  we  have,  properly  and 
profitably  to  effect  our  purpose,  another  most  important  principle 
to  carry  along  with  us  in  Iheir  application ;  it  is  this,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  temperature  of  tne  soil  agriculturally  by  means 
of  proper  drainage,  and  hort Ecu) tu rally  by  drainage  along  with 
other  artificial  means  equally  within  our  reach :  these  to 
be  applied  in  either  case  as  may  be  found  requisite  for  the 

3d  Sct.  —  1842.    V.  a 
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more  perfect  developement  of  the  particular  crops  or  plants 
under  cultivation. 

Every  cultivator  knows  what  bad  consequences  result  from 
over-saturation,  be  the  surface  soil,  or  bed  of  the  plant,  ever  bo 
good.  The  appellation  of  "  cold,"  being  applied  to  wet  reten- 
tive subsoils,  well  and  fitly  describes  the  towering  of  tempera- 
ture that  arises  from  such  a  cause.  Therefore,  it  becomes  highly 
important  that,  along  with  the  application  of  manures,  the  prac- 
titioner should  full;  understand  this,  snd  so  endeavour  suitably 
to  adapt  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  by  proper  drainage 
and  a  consequent  raising  of  its  temperature.  This,  in  the  course 
of  my  experience,  I  have  Found  very  much  to  stimulate  vegetable 
growth,  especially  when  means  were  taken,  by  surface  mul- 
chings, to  counteract  excessive  evaporation  in  dry  hot  summers, 
Nor  is  it  difficult,  I  think,  to  obtain  the  requisite  data  to  guide 
us  in  this  respect  (sufficiently,  st  least,  for  all  prnctical  pur- 
poses); for  we  have  only  chieny,  I  conceive,  to  ascertain  the  cir- 
cumstances of  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  localities,  as  to  soil, 
subsoil,  and  exposure,  where  the  plants  we  wish  to  cultivate  grow 
in  greatest  perfection,  in  their  respective  countries  and  habitats : 
and  seeing  that,  so  far  as  lias  been  gone  in  such  investigation, 
we  have  always,  more  or  less,  a  mean  terrestrial  temjierature  of 
from  1°  to  2°  above  the  mean  of  the  atmosphere,  both  with 
regard  to  these  and  other  latitudes,  as  so  ably  set  forth  in  Pro- 
fessor Lindley's  admirable  Theory  of  HorlicuUure,  I  think, 
with  such  facts  before  us,  and  the  experience  we  are  obtaining, 
that  there  is  quite  sufficient  to  guide  the  persevering  practi- 
tioner in  the  application  of  this  important  principle. 

In  a  paper  written  by  me  in  1841,  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  tnis  Magazine,  I  venture<l  to  throw  out  certain  hints 
relative  to  the  matter  in  question.  I  then  submitted  a  distinct 
plan  and  statement  of  the  method  I  proposed  of  supplying 
terrestrial  heat  to  vine  borders;  and  I  also  went  so  far  as,  to 
express  the  strong  interest  I  felt  as  to  its  important  bearjng  on 
the  practice  of  horticulture  generally,  but  especially  in  |he  cul- 
tivation of  exotic  plants  and  fruit. 

Having,  since  the  paper  alluded  to  was  written,  had  various 
opportunities  of  testing  the  correctness  of  my  anticipations  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  before  us,  I  proceed  at  once  from  the  premises 
to  the  results  already  obtained. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  alrave  noted,  in  a  range  of  pits  I  had 
erected  for  the  growth  of  the  pine-apple  plant,  I  had  arrange- 
ments made,  by  the  formation  of  a  suitable  bed  of  soil  over  a 
moist  hol-air  chamber,  as  the  section  shown  inj^.  1 7.  will  more 
fully  explain.  Inj^.  \T.aa  are  hot-air  tubes, or  open  pilasters, 
that  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure ;  b  is  tlie  bed  of  compost. 
Sec,  as  hereinafter  described ;  c  c  are  hot-water  pipes;  d  is  the 
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hot-air  chamber ;  e,  the  steps  and  platform  ;  f,  the  line  of  water ; 
and  g  the  gronnd.     This  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 


Flf.  IT.    Vlttn-t  Pine-PU. 

what  the  effect  wonld  be  from  the  application  of  a  powerful  heat 
from  below  on  a  bed  of  soil  immedintely  above,  and,  conse- 
quently, on  the  crowns  and  suckers  placed  free  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  may  be  well  here  to  premise  that  the  whole 
extent  of  the  bottom  of  the  pipe^hamber  beneath  said  bed 
or  border  is  capable  of  being  made  an  evaporating  surface  at 
pleasure,  by  the  introdaction  of  water;  an  arrangement,  in  my 
opinion,  that  must  in  all  cases  accompany  the  introduction  of 
artificial  beat  to  the  roots  of  plants;  but  which,  it  will  at  onoe 
appear,  is  as  simple  as  the  method  of  introducing  the  heat  itself. 
The  manner  of  constructing  the  artificial  bed  of  soil  thus  to  be 
heated  was  exactly  a  miniature  of  what  I  have  described  in  the 
oase  of  the  formation  of  my  vine  borders,  namely,  a  substratum 
of  broken  brick-bats,  about  6  or  6  inches  in  thickness;  then 
a  thin  sod,  turned  grass  side  down,  neatly  laid  all  over,- 
whilst  over  this  were  laid  about  3  in.  of  half-rotten  leaves,  and 
then  a  light,  rich,  sandy  compost  of  suitable  soil,  about  6  in. 
in  depth;  the  whole  being  firmly  pressed  down  previously  to 
the  insertion  of  the  plants.  After  these  simple  preliminaries 
the  crowns  and  suckers  were  inserted  firmly  in  the  bed  of  soil, 
with  a  small  portion  of  sea-sand  around  the  stem  of  each.  They 
were  placed  in  lines  along  the  bed,  the  plants  alternating  with 
each  other,  and  at  such  distances  ns  to  allow  of  free  and  full 
growth  throughout  the  season.  Thus,  at  once,  without  any  delay 
in  waiting  for  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  heat,  the  whole  was 
finished  off  complete.     The  only  care  nflerwardN,  throughout  the 
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season,  being  moderate  attention  to  shading  in  the  outset,  air, 
and  watering ;  the  latter  application  being,  at  proper  intervals, 
freely  and  liberally  supplied.  Throughout  the  summer  months 
a  sin^e  fire  at  night  was  generally  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  requi- 
site charge  of  temperature  in  the  chamber  below.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  bed  of  soil  above  was  about  90"  of  Fahren- 
heit. Never,  ii]  the  whole  course  of  my  observation  or  ^^f*" 
rience,  have  I  witnessul  a  more  interesting  progress  than  the 
growth  of  the  planU  alluded  to.  In  less  than  six  months  from 
the  time  of  planting  they  had  attained  a  strength  and  luxuriance 
equal  to  the  best  two-year-olds  I  have  ever  seen  gprown  in 
pots,  their  leaves  in  many  instances  being  upwards  ol  4  m.  in 
breadth.* 

In  consequence  of  not  having  it  in  our  power  to  get  up  a 
second  range  of  pits  according  to  the  original  plan  (both  being  to 
be  heated  by  one  small  boiler),  in  sufficient  time  last  autumn  to 
receive  the  above-described  plants  after  being  potted,  as  was 
intended,  in  September  or  October,  the  said  planU  were  left  in 
their  summer  position  throughout  the  winter ;  and,  having  been 
lately  carefully  lifted  and  potted,  are  now  placed  in  their  fruit- 
ing-quarters,  namely,  my  *' stove  for  various  purposes." 

I  saw  the  pine^roM'ing  at  Versailles.  When  I  visited  France 
in  1638,  I  was  struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  principles  of 
cultivation  practised  there,  as  well  as  its  extent.  I  was  favoured, 
through  the  polite  attention  and  kindness  of  M.  Massy,  di* 
rector-gener^  of  the  royal  gardens,  with  a  minute  inspec- 
tion of  its  details,  which^I  thus  most  gratefully  acknowledge. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  excellent  pine-gi'owing  in  England,  and 
in  Scotland  too ;  but  nothing  to  exceed  what  I  there  witnessed. 
It  is,  then,  the  application  of  the  same  principles  of  culture  that 
I  am  pursuing  in  connexion  with  hot  water  (at  Versailles  it  is 
chiefly  with  dung  heat).  I  am  endeavouring  to  reduce  the 
system  to  the  easiest  and  simplest  practice,  which  I  shall  shortly 
go  over. 

For  the  growth  of  the  plants,  I  provide  the  above-described 
pits,  which  may  be  in  two  or  more  ranges  or  divisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  fruit  required.  In  February  or 
March,  the  crowns  and  suckers  u'e  arranged  as  described. 
They  remain  in  growth  under  a  high  temperature  in  a  dose 
moist  atmosphere,  without  check  or  interruption  {if  ordi- 
nary attention  is  paid  to  shading,  air,  watering,  Stc),  until  the 

•  The  late  lamented  Mr.  West,  who  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
discerning  borticulturistB  in  Ireland,  one  who  had  seen  much,  and  could  well 
appreciate  pine  growing;  with  all  the  frankness  and  candour  for  whii'h  he 
was  so  remarkable,  admitted  to  me  that  he  had  never  before  witnessed  such 
a  result,  and  had  actually  authorised  me  thoroughly  to  remodel  his  pitting 
armngementa,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away  from  the  midst  of  life  and 
usefurness.     In  him  gardening  has  lost  a  zealous  and  ardent  patron. 
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month  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  when  they  are 
to  be  lifted,  disrooted,  and  potted  in  rather  under-sized  pots. 
The;  are  then  to  be  plunged  in  leaves  over  the  bot-air 
chamber,  in  the  pit  prepared  for  them,  and  kept  there  till 
February  or  so,  when  larger  pots  are  provided,  into  which  they 
are  shifted,  and  then  transferred  to  the  frui ting-stove. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple,  notwith- 
standing the  many  able  instructions  we  have  from  British  as  well 
as  foreign  horticulturists  thereon,  I  would,  with  due  deference, 
make  a  few  remarks.  I  think  that  a  strong  enough  line  of  dis- 
tinction has  not  been  drawn  between  the  structure  best  adapted 
for  the  growth,  and  the  structure  best  adapted  for  the  fruiting, 
of  the  plant;  1  mean  us  regards  circumstances  of  heat  and 
moisture,  light,  air,  and  exposure,  &c.  During  the  season  of 
growth,  close  compact  low  pits,  well  supplied  with  heat  and 
moisture,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  light  and  air,  are,  I  con- 
ceive, indispensable  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant ;  whilst, 
for  the  purpose  of  fruiting  it,  a  very  powerful  transifion  is,  I 
think,  required,  namely,  a  house  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable 
of  the  utmost  command  of  heat,  light,  and  air;  a  house  some 
part  of  whose  roof  should,  some  lime  every  day  of  the  year,  be 
at  right  angles  with  the  sun  :  for  I  maintain  that  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  (hat  high  degree  of  flavour  of  which  the  pine  'u*  sus- 
ceptible, unless  we  so  expose  it;  and  when  fruited  in  low  flat 
pits,  as  is  so  frequently  done,  I  equally  maintain  that  superior 
excellence  of  flavour  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  why  ?  simply 
because  the  ripening  principle,  so  essentially  depending  upon 
heat,  light,  and  air,  cannot,  under  such  circumstances,  if  I  may 
BO  speak,  be  accumulated ;  certainly,  by  no  means  to  the  same 
amount  as  they  are  under  a  suitably  disposed,  well  ventilated, 
curvilinear  roof  It  is  possibly  true,  that  perhaps  larger  fruit 
may  be  grown  in  such  pits  than  under  the  circumstances  I 
describe,  but  that  is  yet  to  be  proved ;  and  although  this  should 
turn  out  ta  be  the  case,  what,  I  would  ask,  is  en  overgrown 
fruit?  Not  much  better  than  a  turnip,  compared  with  one-  of 
moderate  size  that  has  excellence  of  flavour.  Who  is  it  that 
would  not  much  rather  prefer  the  latter  ?  Such,  very  brie6y,  are 
the  principles  upon  which  I  recommend  the  culture  of  the  pine- 
apple ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  gone  at  present,  I  feel  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  their  correctness,  simplicity,  and  economy.  Nor 
have  I  arnved  at  these  conclusions  without  some  experience, 
much  observation,  consideration,  and  care  ;  for,  as  a  professional 
man,  I  hope  I  sufficiently  feel  my  respdnsibility  to  the  public  at 
large,  not  to  mislead  by  any  statements  that  from  time  to  time  I 
may  advance  on  such  matters;  my  object  in  all  cases  being, 
however  short  I  may  come,  faithfully  and  fearlessly  to  discharge 
my  duty. 
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With  regard  to  the  application  of  terrestrial  heat  to  vine  and 
otlier  borders  (for  why  may  not  tlie  London  market-sardener 
take  up  the  subject  and  apply  the  principle,  particularly  in  the 
forcing  of  his  early  vegetables],  Bome  time  must  elapse  before  I 
can  make  any  particular  statement  as  to  results,  having  only 
so  recently  applied  the  principle.  In  the  meantime,  however,  1 
have  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  tny  expectaUons  that  it  will 
be  found  not  less  salutary  as  applied  to  the  vine,  than  it  is  found  in 
its  application  to  the  growth  of  the  pine.  With  respect  to  the  ob- 
jection that  has  been  urged  from  what  is  called  "  baking  the  soil," 
this,  it  will  api>ear,  can  never  occur;  for,  in  the  case  of  uie  annual 
renewal  of  my  pine  border  or  bed,  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  this  kind  was  indicated,  nor  should  I  ever  expect  it  where 
moisture  is  supplied  with  the  beat.  In  my  vine  border,  this  is 
obtained  by  a  simple  arrangement  in  the  bottom  of  the  front,  or 
pipe,  chamber.  Nor  can  the  roots  ever  be  injured,  for  the  pipes 
(if  my  sagacious  friends  who  object  would  consider)  are  not  in 
contact  with  the  soil.  Nor  shall  I  be  at  all  sorry  or  alarmed 
hereafter  at  finding  some  of  the  roots  even  in  the  chamber, 
where,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  a  moderate  portion  of  their 
requisite  elements,  heat  and  moisture,  may  inashort  time  draw 
them.  As  to  the  expense,  what  is  it  ?  For  a  border  of  50  ft 
about  20/.  or  so  are  sufficient  for  the  pipes.  If  what  is  .called 
shanking  of  the  branches,  and  shriveling  of  the  berries  (which 
I  consider  arises  chiefly  from  lowness  of  temperature  induced  by 
wetness  of  the  soil),  be  thus  remedied,  then  it  is  nothing;  nor 
do  1  consider  it  too  much  to  anticipate  that  such  will  be  the 
result.  Not  by  any  means  do  I  mean  that  the  principle  of  appli- 
cation introduced  by  me  may  not  be  vai-iou!<ly  modified,  and  even 
improved  upon  ;  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  whether  it  be  in  close 
pipes  with  an  evaporating  surface,  or  by  circulation  in  open 
tile  gutters,  it  will  be  found  safe,  salutary,  and  correct.  So 
much  in  the  mean  time  on  the  above  subject. 

I  now  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  notice  some  remarks  respect- 
ing the arraneeraent  of  my  "stove  for  various  purposes,"  which, 
but  for  what  I  feel  I  owe  the  public,  for  whom  I  act  and  write,  I 
should  have  passed  by  in  silence.  These  remarks,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, appeared  in  this  Magazine  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year,  first  under  the  suspiciousmaskof  an  anonymous  name,  and 
next,  from  what  appears  a  source  not  far  removed  from  the 
above,  namely,  from  a  Mr.  Hutchinson,  but  of  where  he  does  not 
tell.  Now  every  man,  I  admit,  has  a  perfect  right,  in  this  respect, 
to  write  as  he  likes,  if  he  chooses  it ;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  cow- 
ardly shoodng-behind-the-hedge  system  tliat  I  confess  I  dis- 
like, and  never  shall  countenance,  neither,  I  trust,  practise. 
If  I  am  to  be  cut  down,  let  it  be  in  the  fair,  broad,  stirring 
battle  field,  where  I  can  see  and  measure  my  antagonist;  ana 
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if  I  am  vanquished,  let  it  be  manfully,  honourably,  and 
&irly>  But  for  the  ambuscade  I  allude  to,  sooner  than  this 
(had  he  affi>rded  roe  the  satisfaction  I  requested,  naniely,  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance)  I  would  have  measured  swords  with 
him  on  common  ground.  But  be  it  so,  he  seems  to  liave  tried 
me  upon  another  tack ;  and  now  I  shall  slacken  sail  a  bit,  and 
give  this  heroic  privoteer  a  fair  chance  of  "coming  to"  if  he 
will.  Perchance,  he  may  be  tempted  for  the  glory  of  his  countiy 
(wherever  it  may  be)  manfully  to  hoist  bis  colours.  My  flag  is 
unfurled,  and  floats  in  the  bret^ze.  The  decks  are  cleared,  and 
all  is  made  tight  for  action.  Sea-room,  he  may  rest  assured,  I 
have  plenty;  and  I  shall  cruise  alwut  near  the  bright  broad 
bay  of  Dublin  until  the  month  of  September  next,  when,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  (of  which  due  notice  as 
to  the  day  will  be  given),  1  shall  (as  both  so  much  desire  to  meet  . 
my  stove  and  its  productions  in  competition)  place  against  them 
my  excellent  old  commodore,  either  for  the  best  collection  of 
fruits,  or  for  the  best  pine,  the  best  grapes,  the  best  melons,  the 
best  bananas,  the  best  guavas,  or  any  thing  else  they  choose. 
So  let  there  be  no  drifliog  out  of  the  way,  no  nonsense;  a  fair 
field  is  all  I  ask,  and  no  favour.  I  conclude  on  the  subject  of 
my  stove  by  the  following  facts,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  do  so 
in  the  easy  manner  of  question  and  answer.  Well  then,  Mr. 
Catius  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  by  whom,  and  from  where  was  it, 
in  the  spring  of  1841,  that,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
exhibition,  the  prize  was  obtained  for  the  finest  early  cucumbers!.'' 
By  whom,  and  from  where  was  it,  in  September  last,  that  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition,  the  prize  was  ob- 
tained for  the  best  pine-apple?  By  whom,  and  where,  was 
it,  that,  at  the  same  interesting  competition,  the  collections 
of  fruits  were  grown  that  drew  forth  the  following  well-merited 
encomium  (vide  Saunders's  Newsletter  of  September  18.  1841)? 
Under  the  head  of  the  Hamilton  prize  for  the  best  collection  of 
fruits  I  find  the  following,  viz.:  "  First  prize  to  Mr.  Cormick, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Charlemont;  and  a  second  prize  was 
recommended  by  the  judge^to  a  very  superior  collection,  sent 
in  by  Mr.  Brandon,  gardener  to  the  chief  secretary,  which, 
cot  being  in  strict  conformity  with  the  conditions  of  the  compe- 
tition (on  account  of  the  size  of  his  basket),  they  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  disqualify,  a  decision  which,  from  the  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence of  the  specimens  it  contained,  they  made  with  regret." 
Again,  by  whom,  and  where  was  it,  that  the  articles  were  grown, 
concerning  which,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  late  winter 
I  exhibition,  the  following  notice  was  published  (vide  Saunders's 
Newsletter  for  January  1.  1842)?  "There  were  but  few  com- 
petitors in  the  vegetable  classes.  These  included  a  brace  of  cu- 
cumbers, 23^  in.  in  length  from  the  garden  of  the  chief  secretary, 
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Lord  Eliot]  for  wLich  the  Society's  prize  was  awarded."  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  above-noticed  collection  of  fruits, 
the  whole  was  produced  by  Mr,  Brandon,  my  excellent  and 
much  valued  old  foreman,  in  my  "  stove  for  various  purposes." 

But,  besides  these  substantial  evidences  of  the  adaptation  of 
my  house  for  the  purposes  described  by  me  in  my  paper  of  last 
year,  the  following  is  also  the  fact:  of  the  guavas,  upwards 
of  thirty  dishes  were  obtained  from  one  tree  in  course  of  the 
season ;  and  the  dwarf  bananas  are  now  coming  into  flower,  oc- 
cupying only  the  surface  allotted  to  them,  namely,  the  niches  in 
the  back  wall,  their  leaves  forming  a  delightful  shade  over  the 
head  of  the  visiter.  The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling 
at  my  old  residence,  which  was  the  5th  of  March,  I  found,  from 
cucumber  seed  sown  in  said  house  on  the  6th  of  Febrnaiy, 
plants  with  fruit  just  coming  into  flower,  exactly  one  month  from 
the  time  of  sowing.  As  to  the  silly  objections  urged  by  the  last 
writer  alluded  to,  as  to  the  gross  impropriety  of  growing  the 
Chinese  plantain  and  the  guava  together  in  the  same  house, 
he  might  as  well  have  urged  it  against  the  growth  of  those 
plants  together  in  their  native  regions.  All  I  aim  at,  in  my 
stove  arrangement,  is,  (with  the  exception  of  the  strawberry  and 
other  hardy  plants  for  forcing,  for  which  I  give  the  best  of  ac- 
commodation,) the  useful  occupation  of  every  HUperficial  foot  of 
surface  under  the  scope  of  my  semi-curvilinear  roof;  and  that 
simply  by  fruits  chiefly  the  productions  of  tropical  climates :  and*' 
why,  let  me  ask,  should  not  the  same  fruits  be  produced  in  the 
same  house  that  are  produced  in  the  same  climate  ?  As  to  the 
vine,  if  proper  wintering  can  be  given  to  it,  every  one  who 
knows  any  thing  about  gardening  knows  with  how  much  ad- 
vantage it  may  be  grown  for  the  producdon  of  summer  or  even 
autumn  fruit  in  such  a  stove.  In  short,  the  partial  shade  of  the 
vine  is  important,  if  properly  distributed  under  such  a  roof. 
Any  one  turning  to  the  description  I  have  given  will  see  how 
the  wintering  of^the  vine  is  provided  for;  and,  also,  how  even  a 
succession  of  grapes  in  the  same  house  may  be  obtained.  As 
r^ards  sectional  divisions  at  all  in  houses  used  for  stove  pui^ 
poses,  I  much  question  their  advantage.  There  can  be  none, 
certainly,  as  to  tne  effect.  In  no  case  nave  I  seen  this  exempli- 
fied with  better  effect,  and  to  greater  purpose,  than  at  Mrs. 
Sherburne's  beautiful  ploce  (Hurst  House)  near  Liverpool, 
where  the  centre  of  an  extensive  range  is  a  citrus-house,  and 
the  extended  wings  succession  pineries,  vineries,  and  plant- 
houses.  In  all  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  that  of  my  stoves, 
unless  order,  adaptation,  and  suitability  are  the  principles  that  • 
are  followed  in  dicing  the  position  of  each  fruit  or  plant  intro- 
duced, disappointment  and  failure  must  be  the  result.  When, 
I  say,  these  essential  requisites  are  properly  carried  out,  every 
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thing  will  appear  in  its  proper  place ;  all  will  be  regularity,  lux- 
uriance, and  neatness.  Nothing,  truly,  is  more  to  be  deprecated 
tban  the  masses  of  conFuaion  which  one  sometimes  meets  with 
in  the  garden  of  the  mere  tyro.  Time  is  indeed  a  sad  tell-tale, 
as  well  as  being  a  «  test  of  the  truth."  If  I  do  not  mnch  mis- 
take, the  Ume  is  not  distant  when  very  material  changes  will 
take  place,  not  only  in  the  practice  of  horticulture  and  botanical 
cultivation,  as  it  regards  the  application  and  means  of  producing 
terrestrial  temperature,  but  also  as  it  regards  its  effect  on  agricul- 
ture, as  connected  with  the  improvement  both  of  soil  and  climate 
through  the  medium  of  drainage.  In  the  mean  time,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  add,  that  I  hope  to  live  to  see  some  more  of  these 
results  than  have  been  thus  so  crudely  set  forth. 
Jprih  18*2. 


AaT.  II.     A  Jen  Houn  at  Mount   Vernon,  JormeHy  the   Counlry 
Jteiidence  of  General  Washington.     By  C.  W.  ES-liott. 

It  is  proverbial,  that  what  a  man  can  have  for  the  asking  he 
undervalues;  and  visiters  know  more  about  the  curiosities  of 
our  cities  than  the  residents  themselves.  I  have  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Vernon  without  having  been 
there;  but,  when  on  a  visit  of  but  three  days,  I  made  it  a  point 
to  go  over  the  place  where  Washington  spent  the  happiest  part 
of  his  life,  and  where  his  ashes  now  resL 

A  bright  October  sun  consoled  me  for  the  disquiets  of  a 
jaded  hack  and  a  hard  saddle;  though,  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  could  not  forget  myself  and  the  present,  and  go  back 
to  the  time  when  on  this  same  road  La  Fayette  and  Wasnington 
waved  from  their  carriage  windows  their  last  farewell ;  to  the 
days  when  the  master  spirits  of  the  age,  with  a  host  of  others, 
carried  to  Washington  in  his  retirement  the  tribute  of  their 
esteem  and  love. 

The  gate  opens  between  two  small  stuccoed  cottages,  which 
are  simple,  and  ffood  only  in  comparison  with  the  common 
negro  houses  of  the  country;  the  old  woman  took  my  "bit" 
(fid.  sterl.)  with  a  curtsy  that  might  have  done  honour  to  a 
duchess,  and  I  rode  in  upon  the  soil  that  bore  the  foot-prints  of 
Washington.  The  carriage-way  winds  among  the  native  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest,  and  is  in  extent  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the 
house;  it  is  much  neglected,  and  washed  by  rains  so  as  to  be 
almost  impassable,  but  takes  its  way  naturally  and  gracefully, 
giving  one  an  idea  of  taste  and  of  domain  which  could  not  be 
the  result  of  a  strait  and  meagre  way. 

There  was  no  living  thing  in  sight,  and  in  the  deep  shadow, 
or  the  open  sunl^ht,  the  leaves  seemed  to  whisper  the  name  of 
Washington,     liie  silence  was  so  profound,  that  at  the  twirling 
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of  a  leaf  or  rustling  of  the  wind,  I  involuntarily  turned  to  see 
the  grey  shade  of  him  who  had  loved  to  walk  here,  when  in  the 
fulness  of  his  strength,  as  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  and  the 
man.     The  road  approaches  upon  the  rear  of  the  house,  and, 

Eassing  along  a  range  of  offices,  leads  between  them  and  the 
ouse  to  the  door,  which  is  on  one  of  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square.  Though  the  eflect  of  a  full  view  of  the  house  {upon 
the  approach)  is  tost,  yet  it  is  somewhat  compensat«I  by 
the  expectation  which  the  bouse,  veiled  and  sheltered  by  a 
varied  foliage,  rising  above  the  range  of  outbuildings,  excites, 
and  which  expectation,  in  this  case,  is  not  disappointed.  The 
carrioge-way  turns  in  a  circle,  forming  a  kind  of  court,  which 
stretches  away  into  a  shrubbery ;  on  each  side  are  the  offices, 
beyond  which  are  continued  wolled  gardens  for  fruits,  fiowers, 
and  vegetables.  These  walla  are  hid  from  the  house  by  shrubs, 
and  a  variety  of  foreign,  with  the  choicest  of  our  own,  forest 
trees;  and  I  saw  among  them,  for  the  first  time  in  perfection, 
the  rich  and  beautiful  holly,  its  deep  shining  mass  of  green 
sprinkled  with  its  coral  berries. 

I  knocked  at  the  door,  wishing  much  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
interior,  but  got  no  answer;  at  last  a  voice  from  one  of  the 
offices  told  me  that  the  family  (of  Mr.  John  Washington)  were 
all  absent,  and  that  no  one  was  admitted  unless  lie  brought 
letters,  or  was  a  friend  of  the  family.  I  could  not  press  my  re- 
quest upon  either  of  these  grounds ;  but  as  she  mentioned  that 
visiters  from  abroad  sometimes  left  their  cards  for  the  family  and 
were  admitted,  I  et  once  added  that  I  was  a  great  stranger, 
and  was  very  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  this  visit,  as  it  was 
doubtful  if  I  ever  should  he  there  again,  and,  moreover,  that  I 
would  pay  her  for  her  trouble.  "  Is  you  txiy  great  stranger  ?  " 
I  felt  bound  to  say  that  I  was.  I  felt  sure  now  that  I  should 
succeed,  and  took  one  of  her  little  "pledges"  to  show  me  the 
tomb,  while  she  should  see  the  woman  who  had  the  keys.  This 
(the  tomb)  is  as  inelegant  a  structure  as  red  bricks  and  mortar 
can  well  make  it,  and  excited  in  me  only  a  feeling  of  regret  and 
a  spirit  of  criticism;  instead  of  such  more  noble  thoughts  as 
should,  like  the  vine,  cluster  around  the  "  tomb  of  Washington." 
The  old  vault  seemed  to  me  infinitely  more  appropriate,  and 
certainly  more  picturesque:  a  group  of  cedars  covers  the  arch, 
and  wave  iheir  arms  in  deep  shadows  over  his  resting-ploce ; 
fit  guardians  for  his  remains. 
Of  our  fathers  it  is  said :  — 


Are  all  their  monument,  and  yet  the;  tell 
A  nobler  tale  than  sculptured  urn,  or  tbe 
Eternal  py  nun  ids." 

In  such  e  place,  improvement  and  ornament  should  harmonise. 
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and  not  contrast,  shoald  soothe  rather  than  excite :  almost  all 
will  assent  to  this,  and  yet  these  things  are  almost  invariably 
garish  and  offensive. 

I  dismissed  my  attendant  and  walked  over  the  lawn ;  it  slopes 
gently  towards  the  river  Tor  a  short  distance,  when  it  falls  away 
suddenly  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  wood,  which  belts  in  what 
moy  properly  be  called  "  the  lawn."  The  house  is  high  above 
the  river,  and  looks  over  an  extensive  prospect  to  the  east,  and 
also  commands  a  distant  and  beautiful  view  down  the  river.  The 
exterior  is  very  well  shown  in  most  of  the  common  repre- 
sentations of  it  that  I  have  seen,  and  (except  that  the  wood  is  in 
imitation  of  stone)  is  altogether  a  fine  mansion,  and  in  good 
keeping  with  the  place.  The  keys,  with  the  woman,  were  waiting 
for  me  on  the  piazza ;  she  showed  me  into  the  library  of  General 
Washington,  which  is  still  used  as  such  by  his  descendants.  I 
looked  to  see  the  books  that  he  used,  the  chair  that  be  sat  in, 
the  table,  the  drawings,  the  pictures  that  were  his,  but  they  were 
not  there;  and  I  learned,  with  r^ret,  that  these  many  little 
evidences  of  his  character  and  taste  had  been  dispersed  among 
his  relations  and  friends.  The  key  of  the  Bastile,  which  was 
given  to  him  by  La  Fayette,  hangs  in  the  hall  (an  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  freedom),  and  is  almost  the  only  little  thing  that  was 
shown  to  me  as  his.  I  wished,  and  expected  to  find,  as  much  as 
might  be,  every  thing  preserved  in  the  same  state  as  when  he 
lived,  but  all  seems  and  is  changed.  The  great  room,  on  the 
north  of  the  house,  which  was  used  as  a  dining-room  on  state 
occasions,  and  is,  for  this  country,  a  large  well-proportioned 
apartment,  is  ornamented  by  a  mantelpiece  of  coloured  marbles, 
which  was  presented  to  Washington  by  the  officers  (or  some  of 
them)  of  the  British  army ;  it  has  three  very  pretty  bas-relief, 
representing  rural  and  agricultural  scenes ;  but  1  could  get  no 
particulars  beyond  this. 

The  house  contained  little  to  interest,  and  I  soon  turned  my 
steps  to  the  gardens;  these,  as  I  mendoned,  are  both  wulled. 
The  flower-garden  is  laid  out  in  right  angles,  and  is  bordered 
with  box,  which  has  now  grown  large;  every  thing  was  un- 
trimmed,  and  showed  a  want  of  care.  The  greenhouse  contains 
some  fine  orange  and  lemon  trees,  some  pomegranates  and  bays, 
and  a  few  aloes  and  other  plants ;  but  they  are  all  crowded,  and 
want  the  hand  of  a  master  and  an  amateur, 

A  number  of  suggestions  have  been  made  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase of  this  estate  (or  a  part  of  it,  including  the  house)  for  some 
national  purpose:  it  is  a  place  that  interests  all  Americans, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  some  feeling  of  love  and  veneration  for 
that  which  is  good  or  beautiful  in  itself  or  by  association  should 
be  preserved  and  (with  us)  encouraged.  We  do  not  look  back, 
but  ever  forward,  and  we  either  fail  to  see,  or  else  neglect,  the 
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lessons  that  history  teaches.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  purchase  the  property,  or  to  ascertain  firom 
the  family  how  it  could  be  purchased.  There  is,  at  present,  a 
gooddealof  attention  to  agricultural  interests,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  national  society ;  if  the  situation  of  the 
estate,  soil,  end  othercircumstances,  are  such  that  ap  agricultural 
school  could  grow  up  there,  it  would  seem  to  me  worthy  of 
consideration;  for  wc  find  that  the  love  of  the  country,  its 
pursuits  and  amusements,  held  a  prominent  place  in  Washing- 
ton's dispositions  and  tastes.  He  was  educated  where  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  planter  was  not  only  the  most  respectable,  but  (if 
I  may  say  so)  the  most  aristocratic,  manner  of  life;  this  tended 
to  give  it  a  character  and  desirableness  which  it  does  not  pos* 
sess  among  a  more  mercantile  community,  and  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  resulted  in  its  rapid  progress 
as  a  science  and  art.  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair, 
1796,  says,  one  advantage  that  Pennsylvania  possesses  over 
Virginia  and  Maryland  is,  "that  there  are  laws  there  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which  neither  of  the  two  slates  last 
mentioned  have  at  present,  but  which  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  must  have,  and  at  a  period  not  remote."  Political 
and  military  pursuits  are  perhnps  as  engrossing  as  any  others, 
but  Washington,  amid  his  toils  and  anxieties,  found  time  to 
direct  his  vnrious  agricultural,  horticultural,   and   ornamental 

Erojects.  We  find  him,  after  he  lefl  the  army,  resuming  his  old 
abits  with  ease  and  pleasure,  leaving  fhem  for  the  presidential 
chair  with  reluctance  and  regret,  and  again  returning  to  them 
with  increased  delight,  to  spend  his  last  days  in  the  pursuits  and 
amusements  of  his  early  life.  It  becomes  an  interesting  specu- 
lation, as  to  the  influence  that  this  love  of  nature,  and  this  facility 
for  finding  occupation  and  pleasure,  may  have  had  u|M>n  his 
whole  life,  and  in  directing  him  to  the  true  uses  and  ends  of 
power,  rather  than  to  its  consequence  and  excitement  to  himself. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1841. 


Art.  III.  On  extending  a  Knowledge  of,  and  Tatlejbr,  Horticulture. 
By  Pbter  Mackehzib. 

More  than  150  times  have  I  read  that  part  of  the  titlepage  of 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  which  has  the  appearance  of  rays  of 
glory,  and  reads,  "  Register  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Improve- 
ment." Much  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  population 
has  been  registered  in  the  volumes  of  your  Magazine;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  a  large  portion  of  the  good  meant  for  them  resembles 
the  light  of  the  distant  suns  which  astronomers  tell  of,  but  which 
has  never  yet  reached  our  planet.     Among  all  the  horticultural 
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periodicals  that  exist,  there  are  none  that  I  know  whose  pages  are 
«)tirely  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  cultivators  of  cottage  gai'dens. 
Many  a  useful  article  slumbers  in  the  by-gone  volumes  of  the  Gar- 
dmej's  Magazine,  that  might  be  awakened  into  life  and  vigour, 
and  scattered  by  thousands,  in  the  shape  of  monthly  horticultural 
tracts,  among  the  cottagers  of  our  country.  Many  objects  have 
been  furthered  by  means  of  tract  circulation,  and  why  not  gar- 
dening? If  public  taste  be  rapidly  advancing  in  favour  of 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  gardening  also,  surely  any 
laudable  means  that  has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  comfort  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ought  to  have  the  support  and  goodwill  of  every  benevo- 
lent individual.  A  little  encouragement  from  landed  proprietors 
and  horticultural  societies  would  do  much  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation oftracts,  which  might  even  be  given  gratis  for  a  time,  until 
a  taste  for  reading  them  were  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  indivi- 
duals for  whose  beneBt  they  were  intended.  With  an  extensive 
circulation,  a  four-paged  tract  may  be  produced  for  a  halfpenny, 
or  perhaps  less.  If  the  love  of  gardening  has  a  tendency 
to  improve  and  humanise  the  whole  man,  surely  the  small 
cost  at  which  that  love  may  be  fostered  should  never  be  looked 
upon  as  money  thrown  away.  It  would  be  employed  for  one  of 
the  best  of  purposes,  if,  by  means  of  these  monthly  messengers, 
the  cottager  should  be  enabled  to  grow  better  vegetables,  and 
increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  fruit,  and  to  decorate 
his  garden  with  finer  aAd  rarer  flowers  ;  and  be  led  to  examine 
the  works  of  his  Creator  with  a  philosophic  eye,  to  institute  a 
higher-toned  morality,  and  become  a  better  member  of  society. 

Although  Chambers's  Edin&uigk  Journal  and  the  Penny  Ma- 
gazine have  been  in  existence  many  years,  yet  they  have  never 
reached  the  dwellings  of  thousands  of  our  rural  population.  It 
is  melancholy  to  think  that  there  exist  such  a  multitude 


Instead  of  transmitting  traditional  stories,  and  revelling  in 
the  superstitious  annals  of  hobgf^blinism,  the  horticultural  tracts 
might  be  made  the  vehicles  lor  conveying  intellectual  ailment 
suited  to  the  rustic  capacity.  In  whatever  circumstances  human 
beings  may  be  placed,  there  is  generally  one  station  left  which 
may  be  occupied  by  all,  namely,  that  of  physical  enquiry ;  and 
perhaps  there  has  never  been  any  age,  since  the  world  began, 
that  could  match  the  present  for  investigation  into  the  laws 
of  nature. 

The  reasoning  faculty  is  no  longer  forced  to  tread  the  beaten 
path  of  custom,  and  many  are  the  human  minds  that  show  signs  of 
awakened  energy  in  the  various  departments  of  nature.     The 
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attronotner  is  atill  making  discoTeries  in  the  unlimited  field  of 
space,  the  geologist  ia  getting  more  familiar  with  the  wonders  of 
his  department,  the  chemist  is  still  finding  out  new  combinations 
which  will  yet  benefit  the  world ;  but  witn  all  this  activity,  there 
are  still  masses  of  human  minds  that  remain  in  darkness,  which, 
if  enlightened,  might  give  hc^ies  of  future  Fergusons  and  Frank- 
lins, and  Arkwrights  and  Watts.  By  combining  the  nys  of  know- 
ledge into  a  focus,  we  may  expect  in  due  time  the  bursting 
fortnof  light  and  heat,  that  will  extend  their  beneficial  influence 
to  (he  remotest  tribes  of  our  globe.  Among  chemical  bodies, 
there  are  twogreat  classes  callra acids  and  alkalies;  the  one  may 
be  intensely  sour  and  corrosive,  the  other  hot,  bitter,  and  caustic, 
and  yet  they  may  be  made  to  neutralise  each  other,  so  that  even 
paper  stained  with  litmus  and  turmeric  will  not  be  aSected  by 
them :  in  like  manner,  the  humanising  effect  of  gardening  upon 
the  minds  of  a  nation  may  have  a  tendency  to  curb  the  over- 
growth of  those  passions  that  often  disturb  the  peace  of  society ; 
those  who  engage  in  that  delightful  pursuit  may  be  led  to  look 
upon  the  green  earth  and  the  blue  and  the  boundless  heavens 
in  a  new  and  unexpected  aspect,  and  admire  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  our  Creator 

"  In  rocks  and  trees,  in  every  blade  and  flower." 
fVest  Plean,  Aprils.  18*2. 


Aax.  IV.     Ftower-Gardens  and  Song  Birds.     By  Charlis 
Watkrtos,  Eiq. 


With  pruning-knife,  the  useless  branch  he  cuts. 
And  in  its  place  s  graft  prolific  puts. 

How  I  prize  the  gardener  !  He  is  Nature's  primest  jeweller; 
and  he  has  the  power  of  placing  within  our  reach  all  that  is 
nutritive,  and  luscious,  and  lovely,  in  the  enchanting  domains 
of  Flora  and  Pomona.  Without  his  assistance.  Nature  would 
soon  run  ont  into  uncurbed  luxuriance ;  the  flowery  lawn  would 
disappear,  end  ere  long  the  hemlock  and  the  bramble,  with  a 
train  of  noxious  attendants,  would  lord  it  ail  around.  To  the 
industry,  then,  of  the  gardener  we  are  indebted  for  scenes 
of  rur^  beauty  quite  unparalleled ;  and  to  his  science  we  owe 
the  possession  of  every  wholesome  fruit  and  root  In  times 
too,  now  long  gone  by,  ere  the  ruthless  Reformation  smote  this 
land,  the  gardener's  nomenclature  was  truly  Christian;  for 
scarcely  n  flower,  or  shrub,  or  root  was  known,  the  name  of 
which  did  not  tend  to  put  us  in  mind  of  future  happiness  in  the 
realms  of  eternal  bliss.  Hence,  the  gardener  is  my  friend; 
and  wherever  I  have  an  opportunity  of  surveying  lands  which 
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bear  marks  of  his  interesting  labours,  I  wish  him  well  from  my 
heart,  and  I  hope  that  he  may  not  &il  to  receive  a  remunerating 
return  for  his  many  useful  services  to  us. 

Were  I  asked  my  opinion  of  a  highly  cultivated  English 
flower-garden,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the  loveliest  sight  in 
rural  nature;  and,  moreover,  that  if  it  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  the  song  of  birds,  1  should  pronounce  it 
little  short  of  absolute  perfection.  But,  in  general,  the  charm- 
ing melody  of  birds  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  modern  flower- 
garden;  and  I  fear  that  any  ol>servations  which  I  may  make  on 
this  head  will  not  have  sufficient  weight  with  them  to  attract 
attention  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  horticulturist.  Nevertheless, 
I  will  venture  for  once  to  offer  a  remark  or  two  to  Mr. 
Loudon's  readers  on  a  subject  which  always  interests  me;  and, 
if  what  I  shall  say  does  not  meet  with  their  approbation,  may  I 
hope  that  they  will  give  me  credit  for  good  intentions.  I  wish 
not  to  appear  dictatorial.  A  few  brief  observations,  penned 
down  without  the  least  wish  on  my  part  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  innovator,  will,  I  trust,  not  be  wholly  lost. 

To  me,  whom  kind  Providence  has  destined  to  spend  the 
best  part  of  my  time  in  the  open  air,  the  song  of  birds  ts 
soothing  beyond  expression;  and,  whilst  1  am  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  rising  flowers  around  me,  I  know  no  greater 
addition  to  my  gratification  than  that  of  listening  to  it.  How 
enchanting^  is  it  to  inspect  the  early  snowdrops,  those  '*  &ir 
maids  of  February,"  whilst  the  stormcock  is  pouring  forth  bis 
newly  acquired  notes  from  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  elm  !  and 
how  delightful  it  is  to  hear  cock-robin's  carol  on  the  thorn  that 
affords  a  shelter  to  the  humble  primrose  I  The  lily  of  the 
valley,  too,  sweet,  lovely,  lowly  daughter  of  May,  how  I  gaze  in 
ecstacy  on  its  virgin  whiteness,  whilst  the  stranger  cuckoo's 
note  sounds  throui^  the  dell,  and  insures  me  the  return  of 
warmer  weather  I  The  chaffinch,  too,  and  the  whitethroat,  and 
the  thrush,  and  the  blackbird,  with  pretty  jenny-wren,  and  the 
hedge-sparrow,  all  add  charms  inexpressible,  by  their  sweet 
voices,  to  the  rising  flowers  of  the  dale.  And  this  brings  me  to 
another  bird  not  seen  now  in  this  country,  but  interesting  to  us 
on  account  of  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  Holy  Writ.  Its 
history  is  but  little  known  to  the  world  at  large,  and  its  iden^ 
tity  is  exposed  to  be  called  in  question,  on  account  of  the  name 
which  it  erroneously  bears.  The  bird  to  which  I  allude  is  thfl 
Passer  solitirius;  in  English,  the  solitary  spari-ow;  and  in 
Italian,  passera  solitaris.  >Vould  Mr.  Loudon's  readers  lend  a 
patient  ear  for  a  short  time,  they  shall  have  both  the  history 
and  the  true  name  of  this  bird  placed  in  a  proper  light. 

The  royal  psalmist,  whilst  bending  down  in  penitential 
prayer  before  hb  offended  Maker,  exclaims,  "  Vigilavi,  et  factui 
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sum  Bicut  passer  solitarius  in  tecto."  **  I  have  watched,  and 
am  become  as  a  sparrow  all  alone  upon  the  house-top."  I  have 
often  wondered  what  bird  this  could  be;  knowing,  by  daily 
experience,  that  it  could  not  actually  be  tlie  house-sparrow; 
for  the  house-sparrow  is  not  solitary  in  its  habits.  I  despaired 
of  being  able  to  trace  iu  character  satis ractoHIy,  aod  I  should 
probably  have  long  remained  in  ignorance  of  it,  had  I  not 
visited  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

My  arrival  in  Rome  let  me  at  once  into  the  secret  The 
bird  to  which  the  repentant  king  of  Israel  compared  himself  id 
the  seven  penitential  psalms  is  a  real  thrush  in  size,  in  shape,  in 
habits,  and  in  song;  with  this  difference  from  the  rest  of  the 
tribe,  that  it  is  remarkable  throughout  all  the  East  for  utting 
sohtary  on  the  habitations  of  man. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  this  lonely  plaintive  songster  was 
in  going  to  hear  mass  in  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Rome.  The  dawn  was  just  appearing,  and  the  bird  passed 
over  my  head,  in  its  transit  from  the  roof  of  the  Palace 
Odescalchi  to  the  belfry  of  the  Church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
singing  as  it  flew.  I  thought  it  had  been  the  Italian  blackbird, 
with  notes  somewhat  different  from  those  of  our  own ;  for  its 
song  was  partly  that  of  the  blackbird,  and  partly  that  of  the 
storntcock,  but  not  so  loud  as  the  last,  nor  so  varied  as  tlie 
first.  I  found  out  my  mbtake  in  due  time ;  and,  on  seeing  that 
the  bird  was  the  true  solitary  thrush,  I  paid  particular  altention 
to  its  habits. 

It  is  indeed  a  solitary  bird,  for  it  never  associates  with  any 
other,  and  only  with  iU  own  mate  in  breeding  time ;  and  even 
then  it  is  often  seen  quite  alone  upon  the  house-top,  where 
it  warbles  in  sweet  and  plaintive  strains,  and  continues  its  song 
as  it  moves  in  easy  flight  from  roof  to  roof.  The  traveller  who 
is  fond  of  ornithology  may  often  see  this  bird  on  tho  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  occasionally  in  the  Villa  Bor^ese, 
but  much  more  frequently  on  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  where  it  breeds  in  holes  of  the  walls,  and  always 
on  the  Colosseum,  where  it  likewise  makes  its  nest;  and,  in 
fine,  at  one  time  or  other  of  the  day,  on  the  tops  of  most  of  the 
churches,  monasteries,  and  convents,  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  the  eternal  ciU'. 

It  lays  five  eggs  of  a  very  pale  blue.  They  much  resemble 
those  of  our  starling.  The  bird  itself  is  blue,  with  black  wings 
and  tail ;  the  blue  of  the  body  becoming  lighter  when  placed  m 
different  attitudes. 

Whilst  I  lodged  in  the  Palazzo  di  Gregorio,  this  solitary 
songster  had  its  nest  in  the  roof  of  the  celebrated  Propaganda, 
across  the  street  "  del  due  Macelli,"  end  only  a  few  yards  from 
my  window.  I  longed  to  get  at  it ;  but  knowing  that  the  Romans 
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would  not  understand  my  scaling  the  walls  of  the  Prop^nda, 
in  order  to  propagate  the  history  of  the  solitary  thrush,  and 
seeing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  hole  at  which  the  bird  entered 
was  very  difficult  of  access,  I  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  keep 
clear  of  the  Propaganda,  and  to  try  to  procure  the  nest  Jroin 
some  other  quarter. 

The  many  promises  which  Roman  sportsmen  had  given  me  oi 
a  nest  and  eggs  of  the  solitary  thrush  having  entirely  tailed,  and 
I  myself  not  being  able  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  on  account  of  an 
attack  of  dysentery,  which  bore  heavy  on  me,  I  despaired  of 
obtaining  the  object  of  my  wishes,  and  I  should  have  lefl  Italy 
without  either  nest  or  eggs,  had  not  the  Rev,  Mr.  Cowie,  vice- 

E resident  of  the  Scotch  College  in  Rome,  exerted  himself,  as  he 
ad  already  oflen  done,  in  the  cause  of  natural  history.  This 
learned  and  worthy  gentleman  sent  expressly  for  a  nest  to  the 
vineyard  of  his  college.  It  was  found  in  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  had  four  eggs  in  it.  The  lad  who  took  it  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  female  bird.  Having  examined  the  poor  captive 
as  minutely  as  though  I  had  been  a  custom-house  officer,  I 
turned  it  loose  into  the  world  again,  and  as  it  flew  away  I  hoped 
it  would  have  better  luck  for  the  time  to  come.  I  sent  the  nest 
and  ^gs  to  England  by  a  different  route  from  that  which  I 
myself  pursued.  Had  I  taken  them  with  me,  they  would  have 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  for,  in  the  night 
of  the  I6th  of  June,  1841,  my  sisters-in-law.  Miss  Ed  m  on  stone 
and  Miss  Helen  Edmonstone,  my  little  boy,  my  servants,  and 
niyseir,  were  wrecked  ofif  the  Island  of  Elba.  We  had  only 
fifteen  minutes  to  s^ve  our  lives  before  the  vessel  foundered,  and 
we  lost  every  thing  except  the  clothes  on  our  backs. 

The  solitary  thrush  is  seen  in  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  up 
to  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  probably  much  farther  on.  This  bird 
is  solitary  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  word.  Being  an  assiduous 
frequenter  of  the  habitations  of  man,  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  but 
that  it  was  the  same  bird  which  King  David  saw  on  the  house- 
top before  him,  and  to  which  he  listened  as  it  poured  forth  its 
sweet  and  plaintive  song.  Moved  by  its  melody,  and  comparing 
its  lonely  habits  with  his  own,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  fulness  of  an 
afflicted  heart,  "  Vigilavi,  et  factus  sum  sicut  passer  solitarius  in 
tecto."  "  I  have  watched,  and  am  become  as  a  thrush,  all  alone 
upon  the  house-top." 

WaUon  Hall,  April  10.  1842. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Cuckoo.     By  J.  WroKTon. 

Trough  the  cuckoo's  note  is  familiar  to  every  one,  there  are 
some  things  connected  with  its  habits  which  are  known  but  im- 
SdSer.— 1848.   V.  s 
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perfectly,  and  still  open  to  discussion.  It  is  the  common  opi- 
nion or  naturalists,  that  the  cuckoo  deposits  an  egg  in  the  nest 
of  some  small  bird,  and  that  (he  egg  is  hatched,  and  the  young 
bird  reared,  by  its  foster-parent.  There  are  some,  however, 
who  doubt  this  generally  received  opinion.  Among  these  may 
be  instanced  Mr.  Mudie,  a  very  accurate  observer  of  nature, 
who  has  advanced  some  things  quite  at  variance  with  the  com- 
mon theory.  He  Bays":  '*  We  have  never  met  with  the  egg  of 
a  cuckoo  along  with  that  of  any  other  bird,  have  never  scared 
a  little  bird  from  the  act  of  incubation  in  a  cuckoo's  nest,  and 
never  have  detected  one  little  bird  in  the  act  of  feeding  a  cuo 
koo,  either  in  the  neit  or  out  of  it." 

Though  I  can  no  more  boast  of  any  of  these  discoveries  than 
Mr,  Mudie,  I  still  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  received  opinions, 
since  so  many  profess  to  have  scared  small  birds  from  the  act  of 
incubation  on  cuckoo's  eggs  along  with  their  own.  I  have  some 
recollecLion  of  having,  when  a  boy,  once  seen  a  little  bird  feed- 
ing a  cuckoo,  which  my  companions  called  gowt  and  a  titling. 
Why  the  bird  is  called  gowk  in  Scotland  does  not  appear  to 
be  connected  with  the  meaning  of  that  word,  which  \if<x)l,  but 
from  the  Scottish  mode  of  imitating  the  first  syllable  of  the  bird's 
cry,  gowkoo.  In  most  languages,  it  has  a  name  expressive  of 
its  peculiar  cry. 

Again,  Mr.  Mudie  says :  "  There  is  another  circumstance, 
which  gives  at  least  a  colour  of  probability  to  the  fact,  that  the 
cuckoo  does  not  use  the  nests  until  they  have  answered  the  ori- 
ginal purpose  of  the  builders,  and  that  is,  that  the  hatching 
time  of  the  titling,  whether  that  titling  be  the  common  pipit,  as 
is  most  common  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  island,  or  the  hedge- 
sparrow  (Accentor  modularis),  which  is  said  to  be  the  foster- 
bird  of  the  cuckoo  in  the  south  of  England,  is  earlier  than  that 
of  the  cuckoo."  If  cuckoos  were  reared  In  hedge-sparrows' 
nests,  and  their  nests  never  found  aller  the  usual  time  of  build- 
ing, by  the  first  ones  being  destroyed,  there  would  be  much 
plausibility  In  Mr,  Mudie's  opinion,  for  in  general  their  brood 
is  hatched  before  the  cuckcmarives  in  this  country.  But  I  never 
knew  an  instance  of  cuckoo's  eggs  being  found  in  hedge-sparrows' 
nests;  it  is  in  the  nests  of  wagtails,  wninchats,  and  tidarks  that 
we  may  expect  to  find  an  egg,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
two,  a  litUe  larger  than  the  rest.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ascertained  by  what  rule  the  cuckoo  proceeds  to  palm  her 
eggs  upon  small  birds ;  that  is,  whether  she  lays  one  egg  in 
each  of  several  nests,  or  whether  the  two  e^s  sometimes  found 
are  deposited  by  the  same  bird. 

I  urn  aware  that  other  naturalists,  and,  I  believe,  Mr.Selby, 
mention  the  hedge-sparrow  as  the  foster-bird  of  the  cuckoo.  But 
it  b  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  nests  of  all  the  birds  referred 
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to  are  too  small  for  incubation  by  a  cuckoo.  It  is  not  till  after 
the  brood  are  advanced  in  growth  that  the  nests  are  pressed 
out  beyond  their  original  shape,  and  the  rightFul  brood  smothered 
and  cast  out.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  efiected,  but  it  appears  to  be  merely  done  from  that  instinct 
to  keep  their  nests  clean  which  is  common  to  all  nestling  birds, 
and  their  brood  are  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  law  of  the  strongest 
Some  suppose  that  the  cuckoo  cannot  build  a  nest ;  others,  that 
its  formation  or  habits  are  not  suitable  for  incubation.  The 
Bishop  of  Norwich  says  on  this  subject:  "  Is  it  because,  alone 
of  all  the  feathered  race,  it  is  without  those  auctions  in  ev«y 
other  species  ?"  Here  is  a  small  mistake,  for  Mr.  James  Wilson 
mentions  the  cow-bunting  of  America,  that  leaves  the  care  of 
its  eggs  to  other  birds. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Mudie  observes:  "The 
cuckoos  have,  in  common  with  many  other  birds  that  feed  and 
nidify  in  trees,  a  habit  of  jerking  a  twig  of  a  neighbouring  tree, 
while  of  that  which  they  hover  on  or  enter  not  a  leaf  stirs." 
What  can  this  mean  ?  Does  the  bird  get  hold  of  a  branch  of 
another  tree  that  may  happen  to  reach  in  among  those  of  the 
tree  on  which  it  enters  ?  If  so,  it  is  curious  indeed. 

The  time  is  come  for  the  cuckoo's  arrival  among  us ;  and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  these  remarks  lead  others  to  make  further  en- 
quiryinto  its  habits. 

Cossof  Gardens,  April  27.  1842. 


Abt.  VI.     Rtmarkable  Imtance  of  lastinct  in  the  Ftycatcher.     By 
John  Dunlof. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1841,  the  following  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  natural  instinct,  or  reason,  possessed  by  birds, 
came  under  my  observation.  I  had  for  some  days  observed  a 
pair  of  flycatchers  feeding  their  young,  which  were  generally 
perched  upon  the  dead  bough  of  a  CratK''gus  Oxyacintha. 
Their  attachment  to  this  branch  induced  me  to  examine  it, 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  upwards  of  a  dozen  of 
Bdmbus  terr^tris  thrust  upon  the  spines  as  securely  as  if  done 
by  the  hand  of  man.  iSome  were  living,  others  were  dead  and 
partly  devoured,  which  solved  the  mystery.  I  carefully  removed 
the  bees,  on  purpose  to  watch  the  process  of  the  birds  in 
placing  them  there,  and  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
catch  them  upon  the  wing,  carry  them  direct  to  the  branch, 
and  thrust  them  upon  the  spines  in  the  manner  described. 
What  was  still  more  singulai'  is,  that  the  spines  were  forced 
through  the  most  vital  part,  as  you  will  see  by  the  specimens  I 
have  sent  you.     Hie  shyness  of  the  birds  put  it  out  of  my  power 
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to  detect  the  young  ones  feeding  upon  them;  but  all  those 
which  they  had  partly  devoured  showed  that  they  were  aware 
of  the  danger  of  the  sting,  for  they  only  eat  out  the  pulpy  part 
of  the  abdomen.  'Is  it  not  reason  or  something  very  like  it,  that 
the  parents  should  place  the  bees  upon  the  spines  of  a  tree  to 
deprive  them  of  life,  no  doubt  aware  of  the  danger  their  young 
might  sustain  if  they  fed  them  upon  the  living  insects,  a^  is  their 
usual  habit;  and  also  should  choose  a  dead  branch  to  suit  their 
purpose,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  spines.  I  send  you 
these  observations  as  an  example  how  a  fact  involving  an  interest- 
ing speculation  as  to  the  mental  faculties  of  these  birds  might  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  would  only  pause  to  observe. 
Leigham  Place,  March  20.  1842. 


Art.  VII.     Tlie  Principlet  of  Gardening  phiftiologicalli/  considered. 

By  G.  Reoel,  Gardener  in  the  Royal  Botanic  &rden  at  Berlin. 

(Translated  from  the  Garten  Zeittmg.) 

{Conlmucd  from  p.  199.) 

I.    On  TBI  Propaoation  of  Plants -.—cofUJnuML 

3.  TBB    PKAOTICII.  MBTBOD   OF    PROPAOATINO    BT   BL'DS.      WrillCD    10    COIt- 

juDction  with  rojr  collei^e  A.  Brauer. 
The  last  section  treated  of  the  various  parts  that  proceed 
from  the  bud,  and  thereby  showed  that  most  of  these  are  of 
unlimited  formation,  and  that  the  normal  bud  can  only  be 
brought  to  complete  developement  by  art  The  present  section 
shall  therefore  treat  principally  of  the  general  principles  to  be 
followed  in  propagating  by  the  normal  bud,  and  of  its  pecu- 
liarities, and  will  conclude  with  a  short  notice  of  the  bulb  and 
tubercle  formations.  For  this  purpose  I  engaged  the  assistance 
of  A.  Brauer,  as  he  not  only  has  the  experience  of  prc^agating 
in  this  garden,  but  superintended  that  department  two  years  in 
the  establishment  of  M.  Haage,  jun,,  and  by  his  means  we  have 
collected  much  valuable  information,  which  we  now  offer  to  the 
public. 

Propagation  by  buds  is  of  as  great  importance  in  gardening 
as  that  by  seed ;  and  although  it  is  often  attended  with  greater 
difficulties  than  the  latter,  yet  it  may  be  asserted,  that  almost 
all  the  plants  that  have  been  discovered  can  be  abundantly  pro> 
pagated  by  the  one  way  or  the  other.  Propagation  by  buds  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  greenhouse  plants,  as  many 
of  them  eilher  do  not  produce  seed  at  all,  or  they  are  only  ca- 
pable of  doing  so  when  the  plants  are  old,  and  before  they  have 
attained  that  period  they  frequently  perish.  Also,  as  the  species 
is  generally  only  propagated  by  seed,  and  the  bud  continues 
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the  individual  with  all  its  imperfections,  metamorphoses,  and  pe- 
culiarities, it  follows  that  b^  (his  means  only  can  we  procure 
so  great  a  variety  of  our  favourite  ornamental  plants.  There 
are  besides  many  annuals  which  rarely  bear  seed,  and  can  by 
propagation  of  the  bud  be  preserved  to  our  gardens:  such, 
reared  in  the  autumn,  can  be  stripped  of  their  young  shoots  in 
winter;  and,  by  continuing  this  practice,  the  most  valuable  can 
be  in  no  danger  of  being  annihilated.  The  beautiful  TropesVi- 
lum  Moritzt'dnion  may  be  reckoned  among  those  that  have  been 
preserved  in  tliis  manner. 

The  most  usual  method  of  propagating  in  this  manner  is  by 
a  shoot  on  which  are  several  buds,  which  is  called  propagation 
by  division ;  and  other  methods  are  by  single  buds  detached 
from  the  stem  in  varrons  ways,  or  even  by  leaves  on  which  ad- 
ventitious buds  have  been  formed.  The  parts  to  be  propagated 
are  divided  into  two ;  viz.  those  which,  when  put  in  the  earth, 
produce  roots,  and  those  which  are  lefl  somewhat  out  of  the  soil, 
and  which  produce  shoots  by  the  developement  of  buds. 

a.  Propagation  by  Cuttings  and  Layers, 
Success  in  this  manner  of  propagating  depends  upon  many 
circumstances,  all  of  which  must  be  attended  to  if  you  expect 
favourable  results  to  follow.  Attention  must  be  paid,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  soil  to  see  that  it  contains  a  proportionate  mixture, 
the  state  of  the  air,  and  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  and  moist- 
ure in  both  these  elements,  the  time  of  year  in  which  the  cut- 
tings are  made,  the  cut  itself,  end  the  nature  of  the  cuttings. 
We  will  make  it  our  study  to  unfold  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
genera!  established  principles,  and  will  illustrate  them  as  much 
as  posBible  by  examples,  and  by  reference  to  physiological  rules  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  must  confess,  that,  however  great  our  exer- 
tions may  be  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  as  we  can,  a  practice 
of  several  years'  duration  is  necessary  for  a  successful  application 
of  these  principles.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  had 
much  practice  in  propagating,  that,  with  cuttings  which  are 
diSiculi  to  strike,  the  smallest  deviation  from  the  established 
principles  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  unsuccessful  result  of  the 
operation,  while,  on  the  contrary,  an  opposite  practice  had  al- 
ways been  attended  with  success.  A  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
all  the  variations  of  the  locality,  and  also  a  careful  trial  of  all 
the  necessary  directions  proposed,  are  the  chief  requisites  for  a 
successful  result  in  propagation. 

Cuttings  evince  a  very  striking  difference  with  respect  to  their 
power  of  making  roots.  Some  of  them,  for  instance,  put  out 
roots  with  the  utmost  ease,  under  all  circumstances ;  others,  again, 
under  certain  conditions;  while  others  produce  them  with  diffi- 
colty,  under  very   limited  conditions.     In   general   it   may   be 
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obserred,  that  most  plants  which  have  a  rapid  and  luxuriant 
vcfi^tBtioni  and  whose  wood  contains  much  pith,  and  is  therefore 
not  firm,  are  easily  propaf^ted  by  cuttings ;  such,  for  example, 
as  a  great  number  of  our  hothouse  plants,  shrubs,  and  annuals 
at  certain  periods,  and  many  of  our  soft-leaved  greenhouse 
plants,  such  as  pelargoniums,  salvias,  petunias,  nierenibergias, 
fuchsias,  and  the  different  species  of  calceolarias  and  veri^enas; 
among  which  but  few  have  evergreen  leaves,  such  as  our  com- 
mon myrtle.  Cuttings,  on  the  contrary,  of  trees  and  shrubs 
that  have  hard  wood,  and  generally  with  evergreen  leaves,  and 
a  stow  and  tardy  growth,  strike  with  more  difficulty ;  such  as 
Biinksiff,  Dryandra,  Acicia,  Ardisia,  Casiiarina,  Laurus,  Cfimel- 
lia,Pinus,Sc6(tj'a,and  the  different  speciesof  Qu^rcus,  with  many 
others.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  rule  without  excep- 
tion, as  in  many  genera  one  species  grows  easily,  and  another 
with  difficulty;  and  there  are  also  many  with  soft  wood  which 
easily  rot  on  the  surface  of  the  cut,  or  drop  their  leaves,  && 

As  soon  as  the  cutting  is  separated  from  the  parent  plant  and 
put  into  the  earth,  it  begins  to  receive  the  crude  nourishing  sap 
through  the  cut  (Schnittwunde),  As  the  vessels  have  been  In- 
jured in  making  the  cut,  the  nourishing  sap  no  longer  ascends 
by  endosmosis  in  the  woody  body,  but  the  buds  and  leaves  on 
the  cutting  act  by  the  evaporating  process  (Verdunstungs  Pro- 
gress) somewhat  like  a  pump  (as  M.  Meyen  so  emphatically  ez- 
f tresses  it),  and  thus  draw  the  sap  upwards  to  the  buds  and 
eaves,  where  it  becomes  formation  sap,  and,  returning  in  the 
inner  bark,  comes  out  at  the  cut,  where  it  becomes  hardened, 
and  forms  a  parenchymalised  cellular  tissue,  which  by  degrees 
frequently  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  cut,  and  produces  the 
callus  formation. 

The  callus  continues  to  grow  larger  and  thicker  till  the  buds 
on  the  cutting  begin  to  unfold  themselves ;  and  when  it  has 
attained  a  considerable  size  it  supplies  the  place  of  roots,  as  it 
imbibes  the  crude  nourishing  sap  and  conveys  it  to  the  woody 
body.  The  developenient  of  the  bud  produces  a  transformation 
in  the  deposited  nourishing  sap  in  the  cutting,  which  is  partly 
used  in  effecting  the  developement  of  the  young  shoot,  and  partly 
in  aiding  the  increased  vital  action,  and  is  again  returned  by 
means  of  llie  inner  bark.  The  young  callosity  is  thus  formed 
on  the  cutting,  and  also  the  formation  of  the  root  in  close  con- 
nexion with  it,  which  always  has  its  rise  in  the  former  and 
proceeds  from  it. 

The  root,  therefore,  generally  comes  out  at  the  base  of  the 
lowest  node  on  the  side  of  the  bud,  and  when  the  cut  is  properly 
made  it  comes  out  immediately  above  it ;  or  it  comes  out  in  a 
similar  manner  from  all  the  nodes  which  are  under  the  soil,  as 
may  be   seen   in  the  closely  leaved  plants,  such  as  E'pacris, 
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KricB,  Brunia,  and  those  plants  which  easily  make  roots.  In  the 
latter  the  roots  even  gometinies  proceed  from  the  internode. 

To  these  may  be  added  herbaceous  plants,  or  those  that  have 
a  sofl  wood  and  are  of  rapid  growth,  which  easily  and  quickly 
produce  the  root  formatitHi ;  and,  as  these  have  a  much  more 
intense  vital  action  than  hard-wooded  trees  and  shrubs,  they 
imbibe  the  nourishing  sap  much  more  quickly  and  form  the  callus 
more  easily;  and,  as  iheyare  almost  continually  growing  from  the 
beginning  of  spring  till  late  in  the  autumn,  they  are,  therefore, 
fit  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year  to  form  a  young  woody 
layer,  and  more  capable  of  producing  the  roots  which  proceed 
from  it;  consequently,  they  are  not  so  long  exposed  to  accidents 
as  those  which  are  slow  in  forming  their  toots,  and  before  that 
period  frequently  perish. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  making  cuttings  is  therefore  alter 
a  period  of  rest*  when  new  shoots  begin  to  show  themselves, 
and  when  the  plant  is  in  possession  of  its  greatest  activity.  This 
time  is  in  March  and  April  for  plants  that  require  a  cold  tem- 
perature; for  those  that  require  greater  heat  the  cuttings  must 
be  made  somewhat  earlier,  as  practical  experience  has  fully 
proved.  The  second  shoot  makes  its  appearance  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  but  is  not  in  a  fit  stale  for  propagation, 
because  the  strength  of  the  plant  has  been  already  exhausted 
by  the  first  shoot. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  year,  these  fundamental  prin- 
dples  can  be  only  but  very  vaguely  fixed,  as  the  time  must 
more  particularly  be  chosen  when  the  new  shoot  begins,  and  this 
varies  very  much  according  to  the  different  zones  from  which 
the  plants  come.  Those  that  easily  produce  roots,  which  we 
have  taken  less  into  consideration,  may  be  made  into  cuttings 
almost  all  the  year  through.  Manv  ot  these,  such  as  the  spe- 
cies of  Calceolaria,  Pelargonium,  Fuchsia,  and  Salvia,  were,  for 
instance,  in  this  garden,  made  into  cuttings  in  the  latter  end  of 
August  and  the  oeginoing  of  September,  and  put  in  a  mode- 
rately warm  hotbed,  where  they  made  roots  before  the  frost 
set  in,  so  that  a  part  of  the  old  plant  would  be  cut  away. 

The  first  two  genera,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Calceo- 
Uria  nivea,  PelargcMiium  tricolor,  &c.,  should  have  their  cuttings 

filaced  in  quite  a  cold  bed,  giving  it  air  from  the  beginning,  at 
east  during  the  night.  Although  they  will  make  roots  more 
slowly,  they  will  be  more  certain  ;  and,  on  account  of  their 
steady  and  firm  growth,  they  will  be  more  enabled  to  pass  the 
winter  in  a  house  that  is  perfectly  cold,  or,  like  the  calceolarias, 
in  a  pit  protected  from  the  frost. 

In  propagating  those  plants  that  are  difficult  to  make  root, 
we  must  be  very  careful  that  the  cuttings  are  kept  ia  such  a 
condition  that  they  may  be  fresh  and  healthy  at  the  time  the  root 
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fonnalion  takes  place;  also  that  the  vital  activity  is  hastened, 
BO  that  they  may  be  capable  of  a  quicker  absorption  of  the 
nourishing  matter,  as  by  this  means  the  root  formation  will  go  on 
more  quickly ;  and,  finally,  the  most  suitable  soil  should  be 
chosen,  and  the  cut  made  with  the  greatest  care,  as  all  these 
particulars  greatly  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  cutting. 
{7^)  be  amlmued.) 


Art.  VIII.   The  Landfcape-Gardenine;  of  F.  L.  von  Sciell  of  Munich. 

Translateid  from  the  German  for  the  "Gardeaer's  Magasine." 

ICotOmuedJrom  p.  SIOJ 

XIV.   On  fxcavating  Lain. 

1.  These  liquid  mirrors,  which  appear  so  extremely  beautiful 

in    the    landscape,    cannot   be   otherwise   than  acceptable  in 

pleasure-grounds.     Besides  their  intrinsic  value  in  the  landscape, 

they  communicate  life  and  animation  tu  nature.     The  sun,  the 

moon,  the  lowering  sky  covered  with  dark  clouds,  the  trees  and 

shrubs  overhanging  their  banits,  with  the  company  walking  on 

their  shores,  are  depicted  every  day  in  a  new  (brm  in  their 

waves;  they  impart  novelty  to  the  picture,  and  are  of  infinite  , 

value  as  objects  of  imitation  by  art. 

In  fine  summer  din's  pleasure-boats,  full  of  gay  company,  float 
on  their  smooth  surtace,  delightful  harmony  resounds  from  the 
islands,  where  the  sylvan  choristers  unite  their  voices ;  and  the 
moon  is  reflected  in  this  picture  of  repose  with  solemn  splen- 
dour. 

In  the  season  when  nature  is  stripped  of  her  charms,  when  she 
iq)pears  in  an  entirely  diflerent,  naked,  and  forlorn  condition, 
and  is  but  little  visited,  lakes,  which  are  then  covered  with  a 
smooth  surface  of  ice,  invite  us  to  gymnastic  exercises.  Active 
young  people  glide  happy  and  cheerful  on  skates  and  sledges 
over  the  crystal  surface,  and  recall  mirth  and  life  where  both 
had  for  a  time  been  suspended. 

2.  When  lakes  of  this  sort  are  to  be  made  in  gardens,  hollow 
rather  than  elevated  spots  should  be  selected,  and  also  not  too 
near  the  dwelling-house,  on  account  of  the  damp  ;  neither  should 
they  be  dug  too  deep,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  they 
may  not  present  the  slightest  danger,  nor  occasion  feai',  which, 
in  pleasure-grounds  where  children  are  permitted  to  strol),  and 
where  in  summer  exercise  is  taken  in  boats,  and  in  winter  on 
skates  on  the  ice,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  bed  of  the  lake  should,  therefore,  be  hollowed  out  of  a 
concave  form,  that  is,  it  must  slope  gradually  from  the  sides, 
becoming  deeper  towards  the  middle,  and  never  sinking  ab- 
ruptly, so  that,  if  any  one  should  fall  in,  be  might  easily  wade 
out  again.     Excavating  a  lake  is  generally  performed  by  piece- 
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work.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dig  through  the  middle  of  the  lake 
6rst,  that  is,  to  form  an  empty  space  oK about  SO  ft.  wide,  so  that 
the  carts  may  have  plenty  of  room ;  and  to  distinctly  mark 
out  the  concave  line  the  bed  is  to  assume.  This  sort  of  excava- 
tion has  much  resemblance  to  the  excavation  of  valleys ;  only, 
in  thb  case,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  other  than  the  neual 
concave  form  to  the  bed,  which  Is  under  water,  witli  the  proper 
depth,  declining  towards  the  outleL 

When  unsightly  bogs  or  hollows  have  been  filled  up  with  the 
earth,  and  lawns  or  pjantationa  improved,  the  remainder  may  be 
made  use  of  in  raising  hills  in  suitable  situations. 

3.  Besides  the  usual  sluices  composed  of  boards,  which  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  rollers,  there  is  a  much  more 
simple  construction,  composed  of  movable  rectangular  pieces  of 
wood,  laid  one  upon  another  in  grooves  in  pillars,  by  means  of 
which  the  water  is  retained  or  let  off.  This  very  old  invention, 
on  account  of  its  particular  simplicity  and  usefulness,  and  because 
it  is  not  visible  in  pleasur&^rounds,  and  consequently  cannot 
prove  a  disagreeable  object,  I  will  explain  to  the  modern  artist, 
who  may  chance  not  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 

In  the  spot  where  a  stuice  is  to  be  constructed,  a  paved  bed 
must  be  made  for  the  water,  so  that  it  may  neither  undermine 
the  sides  nor  the  posts  of  the  sluice,  nor  become  very  deep,  nor 
cause  any  other  damage.  At  the  same  time,  the  two  posts  of  the 
sluice,  either  made  of  stone  or  of  oak,  must  be  set  up  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  apart,  according  to  the  required  space  or  opening. 
On  the  inner  sides  of  these  posts  grooves  must  be  cut,  which 
may  be  about  6  in.  wide  and  5  in.  deep  ;  and  in  these  the  sluice- 
boards  (stauhblzer)  are  to  be  laid. 

These  two  pillars  or  posts  must  be  united  by  a  horizontal 
beam,  on  which  the  first  sluice-board  may  be  firmly  laid. 
When  the  grooves  in  the  pillars  are  six  inches  wide,  the  boards 
may  be  5  in.  thick,  to  allow  room  for  them  to  play,  and  from  6  in. 
to  7  in.  deep.  They  may  also  be  made  as  thick  as  they  are  deep ; 
this  only  depends  on  their  length,  because  at  the  same  time  care 
must  be  token  that  they  are  not  too  heavy,  that  they  may  be 
easily  laid  in,  and  easily  taken  out  again. 

If,  for  example,  the  space  between  the  pillars  is  10  ft.  (the 
depth  of  the  groove  Included), the  boards  should  only  be  9fl.  lOin. 
long,  to  allow  them  sufficient  room  to  play  in  the  groove,  and 
that  they  may  not  be  in  danger  of  sticking  when  being  taken  out 
or  put  in.  Each  of  these  boards,  the  number  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  height  of  the  water,  must  be  provided  at  each  end 
with  a  round  plug  (either  of  wood  or  of  iron),  projecting  hori- 
zontally €  in.  on  each  side,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  hold  of  with 
the  hand  or  any  instrument;  and  by  means  of  these  plugs  the 
board  may  be  taken  out  and  put  in  again,  ^y  means  of  these 
boards,  which  are  laid  quite  simply  close  over  each  other  in 
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the  grooves  of  the  pillars,  so  tbiit  scarcely  tmy  water  can  run 
through,  if  lliey  fit  exactly,  a  lake  or  pond  may  be  dammed  up 
to  any  required  height,  and  again  let  out.  For  example,  as 
many  pieces  of  wood  of  the  same  size  are  laid  in  as  will  reach  to 
the  top  of  the  lake  or  pond ;  and  when  it  happens  that  the  last 
board  is  either  too  high  or  too  law,  a  particular  board  may  be 
made  for  this  contingency,  and  laid  on  at  the  top. 

Experience  has  sufficiently  proved  the  utility  of  these  con- 
structions, which  are  in  general  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Munich  ;  so  that  I  can  recommend  them  with  all  confidence, 
as  they  are  not  so  expensive  as  the  common  sluices,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  cause  no  unsightly  appearance  in  pleasure-grounds. 
When  they  are  used,  no  building,  roller,  chain,  or  lever  is  seen 
above  the  water,  nor  any  clumsy  sluice-board  in  chains  in  the 
air.  A  sluice  of  this  sort  may  be  so  contrived  as  not  to  be  seen 
at  all,  for  it  is  sufficient  if  the  pillars  in  which  the  boards  are  laid 
project  at  most  only  from  lin.to6in.  over  the  water  at  its  greatest 
height,  which  can  scarcely  be  observed.  In  letting  off  the  water, 
the  boards  which  are  taken  out  may  be  concealed  in  the  bushes. 

Jn  the  Royal  English  Garden  at  Munich,  a  waterfall  89  (i. 
broad  was  made  at  my  suggestion,  and  the  sort  of  sluices  de- 
scribed above  made  use  of  at  five  different  outlets,  because  the 
upper  and  lower  brooks  at  that  spot  reijuired  to  be  laid  dry 
once  or  twice  in  the  year.  The  rocks  forming  these  waterfalls 
were  thrown  about  in  natural  masses  before  these  outlets  and 
before  the  pillars,  and  the  latter  entirely  concealed  by  them. 
Not  the  least  part  of  this  artificial  sluice  is  perceptible ;  and  the 
tops  of  the  posts,  which  rise  about  9  in.  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  are  so  contrived  that  they  resemble  the  rocks.  The 
five  outlets  from  the  left  to  the  right  have  the  following  breadth : 
viz.  9  ft.,  II  fu,  14  ft.,  21  ft,  and  29  ft.;  the  two  posto  at  the  broad 
outlet  are  4ft.  square,  and  the  oUiersSft.  Sin.  At  the  influx 
into  the  lake  the  landscape-gardener  should  endeavour,  when  it 
is  possible,  to  make  a  striking  waterfall. 

On  maJcing  Ponds. 

4.  In  making  ponds  we  proceed  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  for 
lakes.  The  banks  should  also  gradually  slope  under  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  the  bed  should  slope  towards  the  outlet,  so 
that  it  may  be  laid  dry  when  required,  like  that  of  lakes.  But 
as  the  banks  of  the  ponds  should  be  raised  S,  4,  or  5  feet,  for 
the  sake  (^the  effect  of  overhanging  shrubs,  this  should  be  per- 
formed here  and  there  with  masses  of  rock,  which  would  prevent 
the  danger  of  the  earth  falling  in. 

The  spaces  between  the  rocks  may  be  lef^  as  in  lakes,  in 
gentle  slopes,  which  will  create  agreeable  contrasts,  and  may 
sometimes  only  be  covered  with  turf,  without  any  trees  or 
shrubs. 
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As  it  often  happens  tfaut  these  sheets  of  stagnant  water  are 
rendered  foul  by  water  plants  and  other  objects,  it  is  necessary, 
besides  the  frequent  drawing  off  of  the  water,  to  keep  a  number 
of  swans,  because  the  water  plants  serve  them  for  food,  which 
their  long  necks  enable  them  to  bring  up  from  the  bottom  and 
thus  to  extirpate  entirely. 

XV.    General  OtiervaHom  on  tie  Arrattgeixcnt  of  Woodi  on  a   large  Scale 
ohierved  by  Nature. 

1.  Nature  has  adorned  our  earth  with  so  many  examples  of 
various  woods,  in  so  many  different  situations,  and  under  so 
many  forms,  that  we  can  never  be  at  a  loss  with  those  Bne  ex- 
amples and  pictures  before  us. 

Sometimes  she  clothes  the  sides  of  the  mountains  with  dense 
forests  which  the  eye  cannot  penetrate,  and  where  eternal  twi- 
light reigns ;  sometimes  she  only  crowns  their  highest  peaks  with 
bold  masses  of  lolly  trees,  which,  veiled  in  clouds,  defy  the  storm ; 
sometimes  her  woods  assume  the  character  of  sacred  groves ; 
sometimes  they  appear  in  distinct  masses  or  in  Ringle  trees, 
which  serve  as  a  foreground  to  the  landscape ;  and  she  often 
accompanies  streams  and  brooks  with  lightly  scattered  groups 
of  slender  alders  and  willows,  end  conceals  and  overshadows  their 
banks  with  umbrageous  and  dark  forests.  She  overhangs  steep 
rocks  with  ivy  {Hf.dera.  //^lix),  the  virgin's  bower  (Clematis 
Vit61ba),  the  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  i^ericlj'mentnn  and  Capri- 
f&lium),  the  bramble  and  the  raspberry  (Aubus  frutic^us  and 
jdro^us),  with  the  wild  rose  (R6sa  spinosissima  andvillosa),  with 
the  berberry  (Biiberis  vulgaris),  and  with  many  other  shrnhs : 
or  she  produces  from  the  unattainable  clefts  and  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  at  fearful  heights  and  over  abrupt  precipices,  the  fir 
(i^nus  ^bies),  the  maple  {^^cer  ^latanciides  and  Psei^do-Jl£- 
tanus),  the  birch  (Bgtula  £iba),  the  mountain  ash  (56rbus 
aucup^ria),  the  hawthorn  (Cratfe^gua  ^Via),  &c.,  shooting 
boldly  up  into  the  air  and  clothed  in  a  luxuriant  green.  But 
Nature  does  not  plant,  she  only  scatters  seeds  or  causes  roots  to 
he  developed;  thus  she  covers  districts,  miles  in  length,  with 
oaks,  beech,  maple,  birch,  or  fir  woods,  and  only  prevents  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  tree  from  spreading  further  when  the  situation  or 
soil  adapted  to  it  begins  to  fail,  and  becomes  more  favourable 
for  another  sort  of  tree.  Thus  arise  those  large  masses  of  wood 
in  nature,  which  have  an  expression  as  bold  as  it  is  harmonious, 
because  they  are  mostly  composed  of  one  sort  of  tree. 

3.  Nevertheless,  we  see  in  those  ancient  natural  forests  which 
I  here  allude  to,  and  to  which  man  has  not  yet  applied  his 
art,  that  when  they  consist  chiefly  of  oaks  or  any  other  sort 
of  tree,  other  kinds  also  frequently  occupy  considerable  spaces 
in  their  interior,  producing  the  most  agreeable  contrasts  and 
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interesting  effects,  and  these  trees  have  sprung  into  existence  in 
the  manner  just  mentioned. 

S.  As  nature  thus  provides  for  every  different  sort  of  tree 
by  giving  to  each  its  proper  situation  and  soil,  it  consequently 
follows  that  when  these  requisites  entirely  fail  the  oak  forest 
must  end,  and  that  at  this  spot  those  great  transiuons  of  the 
forests  from  one  sort  of  tree  to  another  must  take  place  in 
which  nature  displays  so  much  variety  and  attraction. 

Transitions  of  natural  Woods. 

4.  Nature  does  not  withdraw  oil  at  once  from  the  oak  or 
heech  tree  the  soil  suited  to  its  growth,  therefore  it  does  not 
cease  suddenly  to  extend  itself.  Before,  and  at  the  spot  where 
the  transition  to  another  tree  takes  place,  we  see  large  distinct 
masses  of  the  wood  about  to  end  separated  fiom  the  main  body 
by  small  spaces ;  these  masses  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
finally  appear  in  groups  and  then  in  single  trees,  sometimes  on 
waste  pieces  of  ground  and  far  apart  from  their  fellows,  and 
thus  end  by  degrees. 

5.  In  the  same  imperceptible  manner  that  the  great  forest 
ceases,  the  new  one  begins  by  filling  up  the  small  spaces  left  by 
the  old  wood  with  single  trees  of  the  new  species ;  and,  as  these 
spaces  become  enlarged,  the  sort  of  tree  continues  to  spread  till 
it  finally  beoomes  the  prevailing  wood. ' 

6.  Thus  Nature  proceeds,  her  transitions  from  one  wood  to 
another  are  imperceptible,  without  showing  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion, and  without  our  being  able  to  say,  Here  they  separate. 
Their  transition  is  a  delicate  network  harmoniously  united,  in 
which  form  is  added  to  form  in  picturesque  order,  mehing  into 
each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  displaying  their  delightful 
variety  of  colour. 

7.  This  picturesque  keeping,  these  beautiful  forms  and  out- 
lines of  all  sorU  which  nature  displays,  can  be  best  judged  of 
from  an  elevated  situation.  Thence  are  seen  the  difftirent 
forests  trenching  on  each  other  without  confusion,  and  the 
oak,  beech,  birch,  and  fir  forests  distinctly  developed  in  grand 
■nagniticent  masses  j  and  how  one  sort  of  tree  imperceptibly 
gives  place  to  another,  both  being  so  harmoniously  united,  and 
interwoven  with  each  other,  that  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
particular  definite  Hue  of  separation  can  be  discovered,  because 
no  line  of  the  sort  exists  in  the  ancient  forests  of  nature.  It  is 
only  in  those  woods  produced  by  the  industry  of  man,  and 
which  are  often  made  in  geometrical  forms,  that  we  see  liarsh 
boundary  lines,  which  also  not  unfrequently  proceed  in  a  straight 
direction, 

(7d  ba  contmned.) 
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Art.  IX.  On  the  relative  Value  of  the  Larch  and  Silver  Fir. 
By  H.  H.  Maire  Witham. 
(From  the  ScottTnan.) 
Hayiho  been  interested  by  some  recent  experiments  mRde  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Salvin  of  Croxdale,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
upon  the  respective  strength  or  toughness  of  the  larch  (/,arix) 
and  silver  fir  (Picea),  I  thought  it  proper  to  visit  those  lo- 
calities where  1  might  see  these  trees  in  the  greatest  perfection: 
lat.  to  enable  me  to  compare  their    respective    growths    in  a 
given  number  of  years;  and,  2dly,   to  ascertain  whether  any 
experiment  had  already  been   made  by   those  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  these  valuable  coni- 
ferous trees.     In  the  plantations  of  Dupplin,  Dunkeld,  Monzie, 
and  other  localities  highly  worthy  tlie  attention  of  all  planters, 
I  have  invariably  found  that  the  silver  fir  greatly  exceeded  in 

{[rowth  the  larch,  which  will  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  fol- 
owing  measurements,  taken  with  great  accuracy.  After  a  good 
deal  of  enquiry,  I  could  not  find  that  any  pains  had  hitherto 
been  taken  by  the  proprietors  of  fnese  plantations  to  iind  out 
the  relative  strength  of  these  species  of  wood.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  therefore,  to  cell  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  plant- 
ations to  the  advantages  the  silver  fir  holds  out,  which  are  so 
considerable  as  to  render  them  an  object  of  importance  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  com- 
municate a  few  facts  and  remarks  upon  the  subject  to  the 
public  through  your  journal.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  they 
may  induce  other  proprietors  to  make  eo(]uiries  and  experiments, 
the  issue  of  which  may  probably  be  to  remove  the  deep-rooted 
prejudice  now  prevalent  against  the  silver  fir. 

Trees  of  the  Pine  Tribe  measured  at  Dupplin  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  near  Perth. 


Weymouth  pine 

Spruce  fir     - 

Silver  firs,  as  follows  :- 


Scotch  fir     - 
WejniKiuth  piae 
Weymouth  pine 
Spruce  fir 
Spruce  fir 
Scotch  fir 


S  It  IVom  (round. 

U  10 


a  time,  and  are  suppoKd  to  be 
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Trees  measured  at  Dunkeld,  the  seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Atholl. 
Tbe  two  celebrated  larches  planted  1737,  or  102  years  old:  — 

S  ft.  fkmi  4  ft.  hum       i  S  ft  ftom  t  ft.  ntm 

frouniL  (iDuni].  tnuBd.  (cound. 

lit  Larch       •  16    3  13    9      |    8d  Larch        ■  14    S  18    5 

Other  larches  in  great  nnniben,  t  (t.  from  ground,  8  ft.  11  in.  on  en 


Trees  measured  at  Monzie,  the  residence  of  A.  CHmpl3el),  Esq. 

9  It  ftou  tnanit  t  R.  ftvia  irDDDd. 

ft.    In.  ft.  Id. 

Silver  fir         .         .  10     6  -  9     4 


Larch    •       -  10    6       -    8    6  Larch    •        •  13    3      -     II     8 

Larch     -        -  10    7       -    8  11      |     Larch    •       •  10    8      -     14    7 

This  tree  spreada  14  yards  from  the  stem  each  wav,  and  oil  of  the  above 

are  nearly  100  feet  bi^.     The  4ftaaureroeDt  of  the  laac  larch  at  E  ft.  from 

the  ground,  owing  to  iu  projecting  roots,  ia  gready  iocreased  in  circum- 

Tfae  above  measurementB  leave  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of 
tbe  silver  (ir  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  coniferous  tree 
hitherto  introduced  into  this  country. 

Tbfi  trees  above  measured  (with  the  exception  of  the  two 
celebrated  Dunkeld  larches)  are  supposed  to  be  about  105  years 
old. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  the  result  of  three  experiments 
tried  by  my  friend  Mr.  Salvin,  to  prove  the  superior  strength  or 
touf{hness  of  the  silver  fir  in  comparison  with  the  larch. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  in  November  1638,  and  the 
silver  fir  sustained  a  weight  of  17  stone  more  tlian  the  larch 
before  it  broke. 

In  the  second  experiment  the  silver  fir  and  larch  were  15  ft. 
2  in.  long  each,  and  each  35  years  old.  Both  trees  were  seven 
months  under  cover,  and  were,  as  near  as  possible,  of  the  same 
dimensions;  the  stiver  fir  sustained  37  stone,  and  the  larch 
2S  stone;  difference  in  favour  of  the  silver  fir,  12  stone. 

In  the  third  experiment,  the  larch  and  silver  fir  were  both 
cut  and  tried  in  a  green  state,  IS  fl.  long,  25  years  old,  and  of 
the  same  dimensions.  The  silver  fir  sustained  64  stone  5  lb.,  and 
the  larch  45  stone  5  lb. :  diflPerence  in  favour  of  the  silver  fir, 
19  stone. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  tbe  presence  of  five  re- 
spectable and  experienced  woodmen. 

Lartington,  Juh/  5.  IAS9. 
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Art.  X.       Remarh  on  Flomer-Batkels,    and    ike  Contlruclion  of 
Basketwork  Edging*  in  FloxMr-Gardens.     By  N.  M.  T. 

As  the  votaries  of  Flora  are  now  about  to  fill  their  baskets  with 
ber  choicest  productions,  perhaps  the  following  remarks  may 
afford,  to  some,  a  hint  upon  the  subject.  About  the  propriety 
of  introducing  baskets,  or  edgings  of  basketwork,  into  the  land- 
scape, "doctors  disagree";  but  it  is  enough  for  the  present 
purpose  to  say  that,  when  judiciously  managed,  I  think  them 
desirable ;  not  altogether  on  account  of  the  variety  they  create, 
or  their  ornament^  character,  but  also  for  their  real  or  fancied 
usefulness:  it  is  this  that  causes  them  so  generally  to  harmonise 
with  our  notions  of  propriety ;  the  objects  they  protect  being  so 
utterly  helpless  that  they  demand  a  seeming  protection,  even  on 
the  placid  bosom  of  an  English  lawn.  Much  taste  is  no  doubt  re- 
quisite to  produce  a  good  effect,  aa  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  suited  to  place  and  circumstances,  to  avoid  outraging  the  real 
or  assumed  character  the  scene  may  possess;  and,  even  all  this 
cuarded  against,  it  is  also  necessary  to  "  suit  the  basket  to  the 
flowers,  and  the  flowers  to  the  basket,"  and  this  with  the  baskets 
generally  in  use  is  no  easy  task.  They,  so  far  as  regards  dimeu' 
sions,  are  definite;  the  objects  they  surround  subject  to  endless 
mutation :  so  that,  at  one  time,  instead  of  a  basket  of  flowers, 
we  have  only  flowers  in  a  basket,  and,  at  a  more  advanced  stage, 
an  overgrown  disproportion ed  mass.  Therefore,  after  all  that 
has  been  urged  against  them,  unattached  materials  are  best 
suited  to  most  purposes,  aa  they  may  be  contracted  or  expanded 
at  pleasure ;  may  be  continued  to  form  one  basket,  or  divided 
into  half  a  dozen.  When  properly  placed,  they  are  equally 
good-looking  with  those  of  the  ordinary  construction  and  more 
durable  ;  and,  perhaps,  their  greatest  recommendation  is  the 
small  space  they  occupy  when  not  in  use. 

Being  so  br  preferable,  the  next  concern  is  to  know  how 
fitting  materials  may  be  procured  at  least  expense.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  cast-iron  edgings,  of  different  patterns,  in  use  for 
such  purposes,  but  they  are  easily  displaced  (an  objection  that 
does  not  apply  to  those  about  to  be  recommended),  and  look 
bad  when  in  that  condition,  and,  besides,  are  so  clumsy,  that 
they  have  more  the  air  of  a  prison-house  than  of  an  elegant  sup- 
port. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  cftnceive  anything  more  unpleas- 
ing  than  a  graclle  flower  peeping  through  a  grating  strong 
enough  for  a  fence  against  cattle ,-  the  fairest  flowers  of  creation 
through  the  bars  of  a  nunnery  perhaps  excepted.  A  stake,  to 
appear  appropriate,  ought  neither  to  be  so  slender  as  to  seem 
bending  beneath  its  burden,  nor  so  clumsy  as  to  make  the  object 
it  su{XM>rts  more  dependent  tban  it  really  is :  upon  this  prin- 
ciple I  would  construct  edgings  of  basketwork ;  and  common 
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wire  furnishes  materials  in  abundance  for  all  purposes,  and  may 
be  worked  into  any  figure  or  device  the  taste  or  whim  of  the 
applier  may  direct.   Subjoined  are  forms  (^i.  18,  1 9,  20.),  which 


Q 


may  be  used  as  in  the  accompanying  sketches  (j^s.  21.  to  26.], 
or,  upon  the  same  principle,  varied  ad  itifinilum.  I  have  no 
claim  whatever  to  anything  like  invention  in  the  matter ;  I  have 


seen  them  frequently  used,  and  have  used  them  with  advantage, 
and  do  not  doubt  that,  were  they  generally  known,  they  would 
be  more  common.     When  they  are  taken  up  for  the  season, 


they  oiu^t  to  be  well  cleaned  and  painted  before  they  are  put 
by.  Tney  are  too  often  left  to  corrode  until  a  few  days  before 
they  are  wanted  in  spring :  this  ought  not  to  be,  as  their  dura* 


bility  greatly  depends  on  using  proper  precaution.  Each  of 
these  pieces,  1  ft.  in  breadth,  and  made  of  good  strong  wire,  . 
costs  about  2d. 

I  may  fill  the  remaining  corner  of  my  paper  by  observing 
that  single-stemmed  specimens  bf  choice  trees  or  shrubs,  planted 
where  tney  are  surrounded  by  grass,  often  (after  all  reasonable 
care  has  been  taken)  suffer  severe  injury,  by  the  bark  at  the 
collar  being  cut  through  by  the  scythe  while  cutting  the  grass- 
There  must  either  be  a  risk  of  this  taking  place,  or  a  portion  of 
the  surrounding  grass  left  to  be  removed  by  ss^er  means,  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  time.  To  guard  against  these  evils,  something 
more  than  seeming  protection  is  necessary ;  and  a  piece  of  sheet 
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lead,  an  inch  or  tvo  In  breadth  (or  more,  should  the  largeness 
of  the  specimen,  or  other  circumstances,  require  it),  folded  round 
the  stem,  or  two  pieces,  the  one  overlapping  the  other,  will  most 
effectually  aSbrd  this;  while  it  is  unobjectionable,  or,  in  fact, 
imperceptible,  as  regards  appearance,  doing  no  injury  whatever 
to  the  tree,  which  is  able  to  unroll  the  lead  as  its  growth  may 
demand  more  space.  With  such  protectors,  the  grass  may  be 
cut  close  to  the  stems  without  the  possibility  of  injuring  the 
plant,  or  even  the  edge  of  the  scythe,  should  it  come  in  contact 
with  the  lead.  When  the  trees  are  surrounded  by,  or  rather 
stand  in  a  circle  of,  dug  earth,  such  protection  is  not  required ; 
and  this  digging  or  forking  of  the  ground  round  young  and 
newly  planted  trees  greatly  accelerates  their  growth,  an  object 
for  which  appearances  ought  to  be  for  a  time  disregarded  ;  but 
the  dug  patch  ought  to  be  done  away  with  when  the  growth  of 
the  tree  is  established.  Such  patches  may  be  allowable  in  highly 
wrought  or  avowedly  artificial  scenery ;  but^  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  inadmissible  in  that  which  professes  to  be  natural. 
Folktlone,  April  2.  1842. 


Art.  XI.     On  ike  Conilruetion  of  Fruit  Corridori  for  ihe  Culture 
of  the  more  delicate  Fruit  Treet.    By  Alexander  Forssth. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  in  the  whole  round  of  gardening  so 
universally  admired,  or  so  seldom  attained,  as  a  complete  fruit- 
garden.  A  peach  tree  in  blossom  or  in  fruit  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  plant  whatever  in  beauty,  not  to  speak  of  its  value  as  sup- 
plying fruit  for  the  dessert ;  and  nothing  rivets  the  attention  of 
the  natives  of  the  northern  counties  more,  when  they  come  to 
London,  than  seeing  the  peach  do  so  well  on  the  bare  south  wall, . 
without  glass  or  flues.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  looks  more 
truly  inviting,  or  shows  good  management  better,  than  a  fine  old 
kitchen -garden  with  a  complete  set  of  fruit  trees  on  the  walls, 
healthy  and  heavily  laden  with  their  fruits ;  and  as  very  few 
families  have  a  full  supply,  and  as  by  far  the  greater  number 
could  use  ten  times  as  much  as  they  can  grow,  I  regret  to  see  so 
little  attention  turned  to  this  truly  desirable  departmenL  Kow^ 
in  planting  trees,  or,  indeed,  any  other  plants  that  we  wish  to 
pertect  their  fruits,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  every  encourage- 
ment we  can ;  if,  therefore,  they  are  natives  of  milder  regions 
than  our  own,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  up  by  art  the 
natural  deficiencies  of  our  more  northern  climate.  The  manner 
in  which  this  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up,  and  the  ways  and 
means  necessary  thereto,  form  the  object  of  the  present  paper. 

Now,  it  will  be  readily  granted  that  the  main  supply  of  light 
3d  Ser.  — 18+8.  V.  t 
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and  heat  comes  from  the  south,  or  at  any  rate  from  that  half  of 
the  compass  southward  of  east  and  west;  the  Httle  that  comes 
from  the  other  half  I  am  content  to  lose,  in  order  the  more  effeo- 
tuaily  to  secure  the  services  of  the  main  supply :  therefore,  in 
place  of  the  present  plain  south  wall,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
introduce  a  sort  at  shelter,  such  as  is  used  at  the  railway  sta- 
tions, and  which  I  may  term  the  fruit  corridor,  being  a  row  of 
high  pillars  in  front  of  a  low  south  wall,  with  a  substantial  lean- 
to-rooT,  and  the  inside  nicety  lath  and  plastered  ;  along  the 
centre  of  the  border  thus  roofed  stand  the  trees  or  plants,  and 
the  trellis  on  which  they  are  trained.  It  will  easily  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  fruit  border  b  thus  roofed  from  the  effects  of 
frost  and  chilling  rains,  and  thereby  converted,  if  not  into  a 
hotbed,  at  least  into  a  warm  bed,  warmer  than  the  other  beds  in 
the  garden  that  are  lefl  to  the  mercy  of  tlie  elements ;  this, 
then,  is  one  point  of  immense  importance  already  gained  over 
common  walls. 

Our  sharpest  cutting  winds  generally  come  from  the  northern 
half  of  the  compass,. that  is  to  say,  from  the  north-east  and  north- 
west; and  from  these  points  also  we  have  the  torrents  of  cold 
rain,  and  the  great  body  of  the  snow  and  hail,  so  injurious  to 
the  early  blossoms.  Now,  when  the  north  side  is  roofed,  all 
these  fall  harmlessly  beyond  the  tender  blossoms,  foliage,  and 
fruit  of  the  trees  on  the  trellis,  and  the  delicate  spongioles  in  the 
the  earth  ;  and  these  organs,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  most 
vital  and  vulnerable  parts  of  the  tree,  therefore,  the  slightest 
protection  to  them  is  no  mean  point  gained;  especially  when 
the  results  of  recent  experiments  with  the  Dg  and  other  trees  are 
considered,  which  have  perfectly  convinced  me  that  the  excess 
of  cold  rain  in  our  climate  does  more  injury  to  our  fruit  trees 
than  has  ever  been  accredited  to  it,  and  is  second  only  to  our  late 
spring  frosts  in  robbing  our  orchards.  By  withholding  water 
from  a  fig  plant  in  a  po^  a  person  may,  as  it  were,  command  it  to 
fruit :  for,  afler  the  plant  has  made  about  five  leaves  or  joints  of 
young  wood,  let  the  water  be  gradually  withheld  from  it  till 
the  sap  by  exposure  to  the  sun  gets  properly  elaborated  (which 
will  be  in  four  or  five  weeks,  with  plenty  of  sun  and  heat,  and 
only  just  as  much  water  as  will  keep  the  leaves  from  falling  off  or 
turning  yellow),  and  it  will  not  fail  to  show  fruit  in  the  axil  of  every 
leaf;  which  fruits,  of  course,  afterwards  require  the  plant  to  be 
watered,  and  the  ordinary  treatment,  to  mature  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  any  one  give  a  fig  plant  always  plenty  of  water, 
that  is,  let  him  keep  the  soil  about  his  fig  roots  as  moist  as  gar- 
den soil  generally  is  in  the  open  air  in  winter,  and  I  warrant  he 
will  look  in  vain  for  anything  but  leaves  on  that  fig  tree.  I 
mention  the  fig  tree  for  the  sake  of  the  grossness  of  its  habit, 
as  any  one  may  more  readily  convince  themselves  of  the  accuracy 
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of  my  statement  by  that  than  by  more  delicate  fruit  trees. 
Nevertheless,  the  argument  holds  equally  good  with  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds.  To  this,  as  the  root  of  the  evil,  may  be  referred  the 
barrenness  that  ringing  cures  in  the  apple  tree,  and  the  gross- 
ness  that  root-pruning  cures  in  all  trees,  by  causing  the  sap 
to  be  more  highly  elaTOrated  when  the  communication  is  inter- 
cepted, than  it  is  in  other  trees  and  branches  whose  vessels  are 
saturated  with  moisture  of  the  worst  kind,  which  they  have  been 
compelled,  as  it  were,  to  suck  up  \  rain,  perhaps,  at  a  temperature 
of  SS°.  Whilst  the  leaves  hang  on  the  tree,  they  are  consUntly 
at  work  on  it;  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  laboratory  of  Nature 
as  a  drone;  for  if  a  leaf  could  be  idle  it  must  die,  e\-ery  leaf 
having  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  to  make  up  for  every  mo- 
ment of  its  existence ;  it  draws  from  the  air  and  earth,  and  elabo- 
rates and  returns  the  snme  in  different  shapes  substantial  and 
aeriform.  As  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  supply  this  set  of  organs 
with  proper  food,  it  must  be  very  evident  that  frosty  rain  cannot 
be  the  suitable  sauce  to  be  taken  with  it ;  and  here  lies  the 
greatest  blame  in  ailowin?  it  to  fall  in  drenching  torrents  on  the 
ftwt  border  as  long  as  it  happens  to  continue,  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  border  a  moderate  quantity  just  when  it  wanted  it,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  mild  temperature  :  and  though  I  may  be  told  that 
the  border  is  well  drained,  and  that  the  surplus  water  soon  runs 
off  and  never  can  stagnate,  I  maintain  that  the  safest  course 
would  be,  not  to  let  it  run  on. 

In  order  to  secure  the  expanded  blossoms  and  newly  set 
fruits  from  the  deceitful  frosts  of  April  and  even  May,  the 
keeping  of  the  trees  at  night  perfectly  dry  must  be  greatly  in 
their  favour.  This  is  attained  by  the  roof  only:  and,  as  the  wind 
is  generally  from  the  north  in  frosty  weather,  the  fruit  corridor 
will  have  one  half  less  frosty  wind  at  all  times  than  the  common 
wait ;  and  the  grower  who  wishes  to  shut  it  out  altogether  may 
use  rick  cloths  on  rollers  (see  Gard.  Chron.  for  a  plan  of  pre> 
paring  it  waterproof)  by  night  and  during  storms,  and  roll 
them  up  at  other  times  under  the  coping  of  the  corridor,  secur- 
ing them  there  by  loops  of  cord.  I  had  used  to  roll  up  bunting 
in  this  manner  under  the  coping  of  the  peach  walls  at  Alderley, 
Cheshire,  and  found  it  answer  admirably  and  at  little  expense; 
yet  it  yiekled  little  or  no  protection  from  rain  to  the  leaves  and 
blossoms,  and  none  whatever  to  the  roots  in  the  border. 

The  peach-growers  in  the  northern  counties  have  to  struggle 
sorely  and  against  the  stream  ;  for  the  whole  system  of  the  tree 
is  soft  and  watery  from  want  of  sun  and  dryness  to  elaborate  and 
harden  the  proper  juices,  and  thus  bring  it  into  a  state  fa- 
vourable to  the  reproducti(Mi  of  its  kind.  We  may  prune  and 
train  afler  all  the  various  fashions,  and  onoint  with  embrocations 
of  all  kinds,  and  we  may  waste  fuel  in  fined  walls  to  ripen  the 
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wood,  and  all  in  vain;  for  the  trees  must  have  their  native  warm 
earth  and  mild  air  belter  imitated  than  it  is  now,  before  th«y 
produce  fruita  at  their  ancestors  did  in  the  better  country.  As 
bottom  heat  is  so  very  favourable  to  exotics  of  all  kinds  when 
properly  applied,  surely  it  needs  little  logic  to  show  that  bottom 
cold  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  highly  injurious;  and  the  first 
grand  stride  in  making  our  climate  milder  is,  to  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  get  the  elements  under  our  control,  by  shutting 
out  the  foul  weather  and  concentrating  the  fair.  When  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  a  fruit  corridor  with  pillars  of 
oak  or  even  iron,  and  a  roof  of  tile  or  slate,  may  be  erected  for 
the  cost  of  a  common  south  wall,  and,  in  many  instances  for 
less ;  that  it  will  yield  a  delightful  promenade  when  the  trees  ard 
in  blossom  or  in  fruit;  and  that  it  will  afibrd  superior  facility  for 
keeping  fruits  late,  by  having  blinds  in  front  for  netting  uiem 
firom  birds,  and,  if  necessary,  by  latticework  shutters  for  pro- 
tecting them  from  thieves ;  I  flatter  myself  that  this  system  will 
be  found  to  benefit  the  fruit-grower  greatly. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  this  is  some  airy  flight  of  fancy  which 
never  has  been,  and  never  may  be,  realised,  for  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  stale  that  there  have  been  corridors  here  for  half-hardy 
shrubs  these  twenty  years;  and  it  is  because  their  uses  and 
capabilities  for  culture  are  not  sufficiently  known  by  either  gen- 
tlemen or  gardeners  that  I  have  troubled  your  readers  with  this 
paper  on  the  subject.  I  must  confess  that  I  nad  no  idea  how  much 
the  south  sunshine  alone,  and  the  shelter  from  the  north  storms, 
would  accomplish  in  the  way  of  fiowera,  before  I  experienced  it 
here. 

I  have  known  many  a  crop  of  melons  lost  by  their  running 
to  leaf  and  not  to  flower-bud,  from  their  roots  being  left  at 
large  to  wander  where  they  pleased,  and  from  getting  too  much 
water;  whilst  plants  from  the  same  sowing,  but  confined  and 
stunted  in  the  nursing-pot,  showed  flower  freely.  The  pine- 
apple is  kept  in  a  high  temperature,  and  the  soil  is  allowed 
to  get  very  dry,  to  induce  the  plants  to  show  fruit ;  and 
what  does  this  amount  to,  but  that  they  elaborate  moi'e 
highly  the  sap  in  their  half-succulent  stems  till  it  becomes 
rich  enough  to  secrete  the  rudiments  of  a  bud  for  the  repro- 
duction of  its  kind?  From  the  humble  vine  of  the  melon  up 
to  the  wall  tree,  the  same  principle  holds  good,  and  though  the 
failure  is  often  laid  to  other  causes,  I  think,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  I  can  show  the  source  of  the  evil.  Our  heavy  rains 
at  such  low  temperatures  as  to  be  little  better  than  snow  water, 
and  our  want  of  sunshine,  produce  in  trees  and  other  plants 
what  are  very  properly  termed  "  watery  shoots,"  that  is,  long- 
jointed  soft  green  wood,  which  seems  to  me  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  true  wood  of  the  tree  as  the  milky  fluid  in  green 
barley  bears  to  the  hard  grain;  and,  as  we  cannot  create  sun- 
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shine  to  elaborate  such  an  amount  of  water  into  proper  rich 
sap,  we  must  endeavour  to  control  the  element  that  we  have 
power  over,  and  curtail  in  the  first  instance  the  water,  so  that  it 
may  bear  a  right  proportion  to  our  limited  supply  of  sunshine. 

Earth  being  also  under  our  control,  the  roots  must  not  be 
allowed  to  run  wild  oil  over  it,  and  be  fed  with  any  scraps  or 
slops  that  may  come  in  their  way,  but  be  confined  to  a  definite 
space,  and  kept  in  every  respect  under  control  as  to  quality  of  soil, 
drainage,  and  roofing ;  for,  among  other  advantages  that  some 
vine  borders  possess  (those  of  Sir  Simori  H.  Clarke,  for  example), 
the  roof  of  reed  covers  over  the  leaves  and  dung  is,  perhaps, 
not  the  least  essential,  especially  to  the  early  ones.  But  to 
return  to  the  wall  trees :  in  order  to  make  these  tractable,  I 
am  convinced  that  a  space  of  fruit  border  12ft.  by  6  ft.,  and 
18  in.  deep,  is  more  than  sufficient  for  a  fnlUgrown  peach  tree; 
which  small  space  may  be  readily  roofed  as  above  described: 
and  when  the  fruit  border  is  placed  on  brick  arches  and  con- 
fined by  walls  of  the  same,  beveled  to  form  a  bed  for  the  earth 
pf  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid  inverted,  the  seasons 
will  have  extremely  little  to  do  with  the  crop,  as  all  the  elements 
will  be  under  control  as  much  as  in  a  stove,  and  it  will  be  the 
lault  of  the  conductors,  and  not  of  the  climate  of  any  county  in 
England,  and  even  a  great  part  of  Scotland,  if  wall  fruit  be 
scarce  any  longer, 

Alton  Towers,  Easter  Monday,  18*2. 


Art.  XII.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Tomato,  or  Looe-Apple  (Lgco- 
pirticuftt  etculinium),  to  at  to  imure  a  Crop  in  cold  Situalioru  and 
dull  wet  Seaioni.     By  C.  B. 

Of  this  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  year  1596,  there  are  three 
or  four  varieties,  namely,  the  erythroc&rpum,  or  red-fruited ; 
the  chrysocarpum,  or  yellow-fruited  ;  and  the  leucocarpum,  or 
white-fruited;  with  a  globe  variety,  &c.  Of  these,  the  red- 
fruited  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  on  account  of  its  su- 
perior size  and  beauty.  It  is  cultivated  extensively  about  Naples 
and  Rome,  for  the  use  of  its  fruit  in  sauces,  stewing,  and  soups, 
'  '     'talii 


and  is  one  of  the  most  common  articles  used  in  Italian  cookery; 
it  is  likewise  very  much  used  in  Prance,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country,  making  an  excellent  sauce  for  fish,  meat,  &c.  It  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  near  London,  there  being 
scarcely  a  gentleman's  garden,  either  large  or  small,  in  which 
the  love-apple  may  not  be  found  growing  and  bearing  fruit  in 
abundance ;  although  very  often  the  fruit  will  not  |come  to  ma- 
turity in  cold  situations  and  bad  seasons,  owing,  in  ft  great  mea- 
T  3 
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sure  (as  I  suppose),  to  the  seeds  not  being  sown  soon  enough 
to  allow  the  plants  to  acquire  sufficient  strength  in  the  spring  for 
turning  out.  The  wajr  that  I  cultivate  mine  is  this.  In  the  first 
week  of  December  I  sow  a  little  hctd  seed  in  a  S2-sized  pot,  in 
light  sandy  soil,  and  place  the  pot  upon  a  hot-water  pipe  where 
there  is  a  nice  gentle  heat  kept.  When  the  plants  get  well  up 
I  move  them  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  pine-stove,  whence 
the  air  comes  nearly  upon  them  (being  a  hanging  shelf  that  is 
placed  at  the  back  part  of  the  bouse,  nearly  close  to  the  roof)- 
When  they  have  made  partly  two  rough  leaves,  I  prick  them 
out  into  pans  about  2  in.  apart  each  way,  placing  them  upon  the 
pipes  till  struck,  and  then  remove  them  to  the  shelf  again  till 
they  become  strong  enough  for  potting  one  plant  in  a  large  60- 
sized  pot ;  and  I  alterw^ds  shift  them,  so  that  their  roots  may 
not  become  matted  in  the  pots,  giving  plenty  of  water  in  the 
spring.  A  little  sheep-dung  water  sometimes  greatly  assists 
them.  As  the  spring  advances,  they  must  be  gradually  hardened, 
previously  to  their  being  planted  out.  When  the  weather  is 
warm  enough,  I  plant  them  out  against  a  south  wall,  if  possible, 
particularly  in  a  cold  situation. 

J  am  aware  that  they  are  successfully  grown  near  London, 
and  in  warm  sandy  soils,  trained  against  palings  and  espaliers, 
and  even  will  have  fine  fruit  if  allowed  to  run  upon  the  ground 
like  the  vegetable  marrow ;  but  my  plan  is  for  a  cold  situation,  or 
a  bad  season.  I  do  not  like  growing  the  lovea-pple  between  fruit 
trees,  ta  they  rob  the  ground  of  much  of  its  nutriment,  besides 
being  inconvenient  for  my  mode  of  ripening  the  fruit. 

Happening  to  have  a  south  wall  about  4  A.  high,  running 
along  my  melon  ground,  I  had  a  trench  taken  out  about  S  It. 
wideandSlft.deep,and  afterwards  filled  it  up  with  good  rich  soil. 
When  all  is  ready  for  planting,  1  take  the  soil  out  to  ftceive  the 
plants  at  a  distance  of  from  4  tt.  to  5  tl.  apart,  and  put  them  in 
so  as  to  allow  a  large  hand-glass  being  put  over  each  for  a  time. 
By  growing  the  plants  as  large  as  possible  before  planting  out, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  tbe  summer  for  ripening  their  truit. 
When  the  glasses  are  removed,  I  nail  ihem  to  the  wall,  using 
large  shreds,  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  stem  to  swell.  Ja 
training  they  may  either  be  nailed  with  an  upright  stem  with- 
out stopping,  and  the  side  shoots  horizontally,  about  15  in. 
apart ;  or  they  may  be  trained  fan-shape  in  the  first  instance* 
and  afterwards  perpendicularly  at  1^  A.  distance,  taking  care  to 
pinch  out  nil  laterals  that  may  not  be  wanted,  close  to  the  stem, 
and  not  before  a  joint  as  frequently  done  (which  causes  great 
confusion,  by  making  the  laterals  grow  stronger,  and  shade  the 
fruit  with  the  thick  foliage  produced  by  cutting),  and  retaining  no 
phoot  but  the  three  principals.  In  hot  weather  they  should  be 
4uly  supplied  with  water,  giving  them  a  little  dung-water  occo- 
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siotially;  and  about  the  middle  of  September  they  should  liave 
all  the  late  fruit  blossom  and  laterals  (if  any)  taken  quite  away, 
and  the  leaders  stopped,  and  sometimes  by  ending  a  leaf  that  may 
shade  the  fruit  will  be  of  use.  The  shoots  should  be  examined 
to  see  that  they  are  secure,  as  the  fruit  now  will  begin  to  be 
heavy.  When  this  is  all  finished,  I  get  a  number  of  spare 
frame  lights,  and  place  theoi  before  the  plants,  securing  the 
lights  to  the  wall  by  string,  so  that  the  wind  cannot  act  upon 
them.  If  I  have  not  lights  enough,  and  the  nights  should  be  a 
litde  cold,  I  place  sticks  in  a  sloping  direction  against  the  walls, 
and  cover  the  plants  with  mats  every  evening,  uncovering  them 
as  soon  as  convenient  in  the  morning.  By  this  treatnient  I  have 
had  the  fruit  both  very  fine  and  early,  and  I  scarcely  need  add 
that,  during  the  autumn,  there  will  be  several  gatherings  of  ripe 
fruit. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are  gardeners,  even 
in  these  days  of  dieap  knowledge,  who  will  not  profit  by  the 
labours  of  others,  either  by  reading  or  obswving,  but  must  go 
on  in  their  own  often  obsolete  way,  yet  such  is  the  fact ;  for  if 
any  tiling  new  and  rather  out  of  the  common  way  be  shown 
them  in  the  shape  of  drawings,  articles  on  culture,  &c.,  they 
will  flatly  tell  you  they  are  deceptions,  and  that  they  want  no 
"  new-fangled  systems."  Many  gardeners  that  have  seen  my 
love-apple  plants  this  year  will  say :  "  Bless  me  I  you  are  pre* 
cious  soon  with  the  tomatoes.  Why,  they  will  be  a  great  deal 
too  soon,"  &c.  I  say  :  "  How  so  ?  What  time  do  you  sow  your 
seed  ?"  "  Oil  J  not  before  March  or  April."  '*  What  sort  of 
a  crop  had  you  last  year?"  I  ask.  "  Oh  !  I  got  none,  they 
did  not  ripen ;  they  were  too  late,"  So,  you  see,  they  show 
their  own  blindness.  '*  Well  1  will  you  have  a  few  plants?" 
*'  Oh !  yea,  I  will  take  a  few ;  I  beein  to  see  you  are  right." 
Kow,  it  is  evident,  by  my  neighbours,  own  account,  that  my  me- 
thod is  worth  a  trial;  because  last  year  tliey  had  no  fruit  them- 
selves, and  I  had  a  good  crop,  and  a  few  to  spare  to  give  away, 
I  am  sorry  that  some  are  so  very  sceptical,  and  think  too  much 
of  their  own  ways;  to  such  I  would  say,  *'  Give  things  a  fair 
trial,  and  prove  before  you  condemn." 

April,  1842. 


Art.XIII.  Culture  of  the  Cucumber.  ByN.  M.T. 
AtHosT  every  person  claiming  to  be  a  gardener  has  his  cucum- 
ber bed  in  some  form  or  other,  where  he  grows  what  he  is 
generally  pleased  to  call  his  own  sort,  after  nis  own  fashion; 
most  frequently  in  the  old-fashioned  dung-frame,  which  still 
holds,  and  is  likely  to  hold,  its  place,  notwithstanding  the  deluge 
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of  substitutes  and  systems  that  annually  profess  to  surpass  this 
and  all  else.  These  systems,  whatever  may  be  their  respective 
merits,  are  worse  than  useless  to  the  generality  of  cultivators, 
as  they  usually  require  apparatus  to  carry  them  into  effect  too 
expensive  ibr  people  of  limited  means  i  and)  whether  they  are 
better  adapted  for  such  as  have  the  requisites  at  command,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  determine.  Directions  for  these  modes  are  so 
superabundant,  that  even  a  chapter  upon  the  subject  would  be  s 
work  of  supererogation,  and  in  me  of  presumption  :  therefore, 
my  remarks  are  designed  solely  for  the  use  of  non- professionals, 
for  such  as  are  single-handed,  or  even  for  those  who  have  other 
avocations,  that  render  the  attention  requisite  to  produce  cu- 
cumbers in  March  or  Aprif  utmost  an  impossibility.  Such 
persons  are  often  unjustly  branded  with  neglect,'  and  deprived 
of  the  rewards  of  much  anxiety  and  attention,  by  circumstances 
for  which  they  are  not  to  blame,  and  over  which  they  have  no 
control. 

Numbers  of  men  are  engaged  as  gardener  and  groom ;  that 
is,  they  are  expected  to  perform  properly  the  duties  of  groom, 
and  alter  that  to  make  the  most  of  the  garden  that  their  time 
and  abilities  may  admit.  Such  persons,  having  manure*  at 
command,  are  generally  expected  to  grow  cucnmoers.  It  was 
the  answer  ^ven  by  a  very  intelligent  person  of  this  class,  to  the 
question  why  he  had  given  them  up,  that  led  me  to  pen  these 
remarks;  and,  as  no  one  understands  the  difficulties  of  any 
station  so  thoroughly  as  he  who  has  experienced  ihem,  I  prefer 
giving  the  answer  in  his  own  words:  *'I  gave  up  growing 
them,"  said  he,  "from  finding  success  a  mere  matter  of  chance; 
and  that  my  trouble  was  often  in  vain  by  the  loss  of  my  plants, 
even  when  upon  the  eve  of  cutting,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by 
treatment  beyond  my  power  to  remedy.  I  am  often  called 
away  for  a  whole  day  at  an  early  part  of  the  morning ;  in  such 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  day  may  turn  out,  and  I 
must  either  leave  my  plants  in  darkness  during  my  absence,  or 
uncover  them  and  give  air  at  a  time  that  is  unseasonable. 
Should  the  day  prove  fine,  there  may  not  be  much  the  matter; 
if  otherwise,  my  plants  are  in  little  better  condition  than  if  they 
were  growing  in  the  open  air.  In  a  gloomy  morning,  if  I  leave 
them  shut  up,  and  sunshine  follow,  they  are  sure  to  get  scorched ; 
and,  in  either  case,  loss  and  disappointment  are  sure  to  succeed." 
Now,  it  is  as  a  remedy  for  this  that  I  detail  the  practice  which  I 
have  followed  during  the  past  and  present  season ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  ever  abandon  it,  as  success  is  more  certain 
by  it  than  by  that  generally  followed,  while  the  necessity  of 
constant  attendance  is  altogether  dispensed  with. 

From  the  time  that  the  bed  is  in  good  condition,  and  the 
seed  sown,  until  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  the 
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firoduction  of  cucumbers  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  the  sashes  of 
the  frames  are  never  (save  to  perform  some  necessary  operation) 
raised  to  admit  air;  nor,  during  the  most  intense  sunshine,  is 
shading  of  any  sort  ever  applied.  The  fraDie  is  also  closely 
glazed,  and  in  perfect  repair:  this  I  consider  essential  to  suc- 
cess ;  open  laps,  or  any  sort  of  dilapidation,  by  ailowing  ingress 
of  air  and  escape  of  moisture,  would  render  this  plan  as  liable 
to  casualties  as  any  other.  The  frames  are  also  set  so  far  south- 
east as  to  meet  the  rays  of  the  sun  directly  in  front,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock;  this  is,  for  tbe  practice  followed,  much 
better  than  due  south,  as  the  plants  are  dried  of  any  moisture 
that  may  rest  upon  them  before  the  sun  is  too  powerful.  This 
position  also  makes  the  most  of  the  sunshine  that  may  occur  at 
an  early  part  of  the  day,  when  its  influence  would  be  little  felt 
without  such  an  arrangement;  while  the  eflects  of  the  meridian 
rays,  so  oflen  injuriously  powerful,  are,  by  the  oblique  direction 
so  given,  much  qualified.  Due  south  is  probably  the  worst 
position  in  which  to  place  a  glass  case  for  any  horticultural 
purpose. 

When  speaking  of  the  early  sun  drying  the  moisture  from 
the  plants  in  a  frame  placed  south-east,  I  would  be  understood 
that  the  globules  of  moisture  that  may  be  concentrated  upon 
them  or  the  glass  covering  are  dispersed,  set  in  motion,  and 
taken  up  by  the  surrounding  air,  which,  let  it  be  remembered, 
contains  moisture  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
heated ;  and,  in  the  close  system,  upon  this  alone  the  safety  of 
tbe  plant  depends ;  as,  by  the  time  the  temperature  reaches 
100°  or  ISO"  (a  frequent  occurrence),  the  leaves  may  be  said  to 
float  in  liquid,  to  retain  which  around  them  the  close  entire 
frame  mentioned  is  necessary.  If  the  moisture,  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  escape,  that  upon  the  frame  and  surface  of 
tbe  mould  soon  gets  exhausted,  and  a  ruinous  drain  commences 
upon  the  foliage  of  the  plants;  drooping  or  flagging  being  the 
immediate  consequence,  from  the  whole  nourishment  required 
being  drawn  from  the  roots,  instead  of  being  in  greater  part 
supplied  by  the  atmosphere  through  the  leaves.  Nor  is  the 
injury  thus  inflicted  repaired  when  the  frames  are  shut  up,  and 
the  leaves  have  assumed  their  ordinary  position,  although  it  may 
appear  to  be  so;  for  the  arid,  exhausting,  and  foodless  atmo- 
sphere so  destructive  to  vegetable,  so  genial  to  animal,  life,  inva- 
riably creates  myriads  of  those  pests  that  prey  upon  debility 
and  disease,  which  are  unquestionably  the  effect,  instead  of,  as 
is  usually  assumed,  the  cause;  and  it  is  no  small  recommemla- 
tiou  to  the  close  system,  that  it  maintains  an  atmosphere  destruc- 
tive to  animal  life,  one,  in  fact,  which  is  usually  recommended 
to  be  kept  up  for  a  short  time  as  an  effectual  means  of  extermi- 
nation. 
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It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  framefl  so  treated  are  placed 
over  tvo  4-)nch  hot-water  pipes  (see  the  section  of  the  boiler 
and  pipes  in^.  S70!  *nd  these  pipes  are  sunk  Sft.  beneath 


tig.  set.    SteUtmi^BiiKirKiiPlfit. 

the  ground  level,  artd  are  used  to  connect  a  vinery  with  the 

boiler  that  supplies  the  water  to  heat  it.     A  cavity  is  formed  for 

this  purpose  over  the 

pipes ;  upon  the  top 

of  this  the  dung,  to 

the   usual  extent,  is 

placed^   and  the  air 

circulated   from    the 

front  to  the  back  by 

pipes  placed  for  that 

purpose,  afler  Penn's 

excellent       manner. 

(See   the   section  of 

^e   pit   in  Jg.  28.) 

It  is  possible  that  the 

advocates    of  conti* 

nual  siring  may  con-  , 

tend  that  the  whole 

success  of  the  plan  depends  upon  this  arrangement ;  but  others 

have  succeeded  without  it.     So  far  as  the  circulation  of  the 

air  is  concerned,   it   may  as   effectually   be   accomplished   by 

simply  using  a  wooden  box  of  the  breadth  of  the  bed,  to  be  laid 

upon  the  ground,  with  a  hole  cut  a  few  inches  from  each  end,  of  a 

proper  diameter  to  admit  the  ends  of  an  iron,  or,  what  is  much 

better,  an  eaithen,  pipe,  of  the  requisite  length,  so  that,  when 

finished,  the  whole  may  appear  as  shown  ii),^.  29.     This  is  an 

improvement  and  a  saving  of  materials  in  any  bed  heated  by 

fermenting  substances ;  as  heat  engendered  in  any  part  of  the 
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mass  readily  finds  its 
way  to  where  it  can  be- 
nefit the  plants,  withoat 
being  compelled  to  force 
through  the  soil  con- 
taining the  roots,  at  the 
risk  of  burning  thetn. 
As  the  pipes  ore  pro- 
posed to  be  placed  with- 
in a  few  inches  of  the  ^i«-»-  *««»«r£w-u«-j>rt.Bfl*^frj«. 
extremities,  the  heat  from  the  linings  is  sooner  felt,  and  greatly 
economised,  and  any  impurities  that  it  might  contain  rendered 
innoxious  by  being,  as  it  were,  filiered  through  tlie  pipes.  The 
whole  of  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  culture  of  melons  ; 
but  these  are  more  commonly  under  the  care  of  the  profes- 
sional gardener. 

It  must  Jk  evident  that,  by  never  giving  air,  a  great  saving  of 
attendance  and  materials  is  effected ;  as  the  heat  sufficient  with 
a  close  frame  would  be  inadequate  were  it  opened.  As  any 
rank  steam  or  impure  air  must  be  fatal  when  closely  confined, 
it  is  preferable,  as  a  precaution  against  this,  to  have  the  mate- 
rials forming  the  bed  thoroughly  sweetened,  and  rather  old, 
depending  for  heat  upon  the  linings  :  I  have  seen  no  instance  of 
damping  -with  this  method,  and  damp  was  the  only  enemy  that  I 
apprehended  when  it  was  undertaken.  Freedom  from  damp 
at  an  early  part  of  the  season  may  in  some  measure  be  attri- 
buted to  the  pipes,  which  must  tend  to  qunlify  damper  mate- 
rials ;  and  an  atmosphere  heated  by  combustion  and  fermenta- 
tion is,  in  my  opinion,  requisite  to  grow  cucumbers,  melons,  or 
any  other  class  of  plants,  with  certainty  and  economy.  Heat 
produced  by  fire  may  be  regulated  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons  without  any  waste;  but  the  climate  so  formed  no 
attention  can  render  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  decom- 
pceitioD  of  substances  that  give  out  gases  teeming  with  the 
constituents  of  plants ;  and  the  facility  with  which  they  imbibe 
gases  that  so  surround  them,  either  to  their  destruction  or 
beneSt,  renders  this  deserving  of  more  attention  than  is  gene- 
rally bestowed  upon  it.  Still,  heat  supplied  by  these  alone  is 
not  easily  eccHiomised,  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  in  so 
variable  a  climate  as  that  of  Britain  makes  it  necessary  to  expend 
a  great  deal  in  waste ;  as  it  is  evident  that  a  great  redundancy 
must  exist  in  mild  or  sunny  weather,  if  the  same  is  competent 
to  maintain  a  sufficient  temperature  in  sudden  cases  of  severity, 
which  often  occur  without  an  hour's  notice.  A  bed,  previously 
only  warm  enough,  is  sure  to  chill,  perhaps  destroy,  the  plants, 
during  the  day  or  two  that  must  elapse  before  any  fresh  appli- 
ances can  take  effect;  and  when  they  do  take  efiect,  the  circum- 
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stances  th&t  so  imperatively  called  for  them  are,  in  all  probabilityf 
reversed,  uid  any  extra  excitement  useless.  The  management 
of  these  beds,  therefore,  independently  of  the  risk  of  losmg  the 
plants,  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty,  incompatible  with  economy, 
and  renders  a  moderate  dung  heat,  and  the  means  of  adding  in 
cases  of  exigency  by  something  producing  immediate  enect, 
most  desirable ;  and  the  cost  of  materials  requisite  to  form  a 
single  lining  would  purchase  fuel  enough  to  procure  a  crop  of 
cucumbers  during  a  whole  season.  But  then  the  cost  of  an 
apparatus  to  effect  this  stands  out  as  a  bugbear,  and  to  have  a 
good  one  would  no  doubt  cost  a  trifle ;  still,  it  is  no  su(Ji  deadly 
affair,  as  I  may  prove  by  an  expedient  that  I  was  forced  to  adopt 
in  January,  1838. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many,  that  1837,  Up  to  its 
close,  was  unusually  mild,  the  external  thermometer  at  Christmas 
being  about  50°,  followed  by  an  unexampled  severity  that  sunk 
the  temperature  to  zero  in  a  few  days.  With  an  external 
temperature  of  50°,  my  bed  was  in  the  best  possible  condition; 
but  the  sudden  change  produced  a  sad  reverse,  requiring  an 
immediate  remedy.  In  my  search  to  6nd  something  to  accom- 
plish this,  I  fell  in  with  an  old  circular  sheet-iron  stove,  such 
as  was  formerly  used  in  workshops,  &c.,  having  a  piece  of  cast  iron 
placed  upon  the  grating  to  hold  the  fuel.  As  the  case  was 
desperate,  I  had  this  piece  of  cast  iron  taken  out,  and  a  tin 
boiler  of  the  same  form  substituted ;  to  this,  as  usual,  a  flue  and 
return-pipe  were  attached,  and  a  small  cistern,  as  feeder,  placed 
upon  the  top,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  section. 
i^fig.  27.)  The  pipes,  that  a  small  surface  might  be  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  were  only  I  in.  in  diameter,  until  they  entered 
the  frame,  when  they  were  joined  to  others  9  in.  in  diameter. 
The  whole  of  this  was  constructed  and  at  work  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  time  that  it  was  projected,  at  a  cost  of  \Bs;  the 
stove  excluded ;  and,  although  made  of  such  materials,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  it  lasted  the  rest  of  that,  and  the 
whole  of  the  following  season,  perlbrming  its  work  admirably, 
and  that  at  a  coat  for  fuel  not  worth  mentioning;  indeed,  there 
is  more  thrown  upon  the  rubbish  heap  during  a  season,  in  any 
household,  tlian  would  amply  suffice  for  such  a  purpose.  Coals, 
from  their  tendency  to  cake,  burn  hollow,  and  so  go  out,  are  not 
manageable.  Cinders,  with  a  mixture  of  coal-dust,  chips  of 
wood,  and  old  tan  to  make  up  with,  do  best ;  and,  as  the  water 
in  the  boiler  is  in  no  place  more  than  from  half  to  three  quarters 
o£  ui  inch  in  thickness,  incredibly  little  fire  is  required  to  make 
the  water  boil,  which  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  £re  then  damped  and  left  for  twelve  hours.  So  little  fire 
being  required,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  the  water  from 
boiling,  and  a  frequent  supply  to  keep  the  pipes  full  is  requisite ; 
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but  this  is  the  only  inconvenience  arising  from  the  waste  caused 
by  boiling,  and  no  accident  can  bappen,  as  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  water  is  in  an  open  vessel.  It  would  not  be  advisable  for 
any  person,  save  for  a  trial,  to  have  an  apparatus  of  such  mate^ 
rials,  as  the  same  made  of  ct^per  would  last  a  lifetime. 

In  mentioning  tin,  I  have  merely  related  the  facts  as  they 
occurred ;  and  conclude  by  remarking  that  cucumbers  so  grown 
bear  longer  than  such  as  have  their  roots  more  excited  by  the 
strong  bottom-heat  which  is  necessary ;  the  roots  also  6nd  their 
way  to  the  extremities,  where  they  are  burned  and  injured  by 
the  continual  addiuon  of  hot  linings. 

I  need  only  mention  a  mistake  that  occurs  (p.  217-  line  32.) 
in  the  printing  of  my  paper  upon  the  vine,  to  insure  its  correc- 
uon.  "The  temperature  has  occasionally,  during  sunshine, 
reached  100°,  without  any  disposition  in  the  plant  to  blow"; 
which  ought  to  have  been,  "  without  any  disposition  to  flag,  or 
droop."  To  speak  of  growing  vines,  deemed  and  treated  as 
"gross  feeders,"  without  roots,  must  appear  sufficiently  ridicu- 
lous; but  the  facts  are  as  stated.  Another  month  ha.s  elapsed 
without  any  perceptible  difference  between  that  and  the  other 
plants  in  the  house ;  and  the  fact,  or  rather  the  enquiry,  that  so 
forcibly  presses  itself  upon  the  atteniion  is  simply  this:  If  the 
others  are  benefited  at  this  stage  of  their  growth  by  their  roots, 
would  not  this  feel  the  want  of  them  ? 

Folkstone,  April  9.  1842. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Foreign  Noficet. 
WEST  INDIES. 

EXntACTS  from  Ike  Correlpoadtrnce  of  Edward  Otto,  during  Ait  Vogage  to  Cuba, 
and  hit  Abode  Mctv.  (Continued  from  p.23e.)  —  My  hopes  of  bc  qui  ring  a  richer 
booty  on  the  southern  coeuc  of  the  island  were  but  Bpanngly  reBliMd.  The  Eu- 
ropean winter  is  felt  here,  not  indeed  bycald(aflwe  have  more  tban3(}°Reauni. 
during  the  da;},  but  by  the  death-like  sleep  of  vegetation  occasioned  by  the 
long  continued  drought,  which  even  kills  or  paralyses  the  lower  order  of 
animals,  which  only  can  exist  among  green  leaves  stid  bloBsoms.  The  botanist 
and  zoologist  console  themselves  in  anticipating  the  month  of  May,  the 
fiivourice  month  of  the  year  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  in  Oeruiany. 

The  road  from  the  harbour  to  Trinidad  de  Cuba  is  bordered  by  hedges  of 
brometias  enclosing  fields  and  plantations;  and  among  the  bromeUas  are  seen 
many  plants  of  Erythrlna  Cx\»i&  g&ill,  and  a  small  tan-palm,  which,  for  the 
present,  I  must  call  Thrlnaz  parviflora,  as  I  have  unfortunately  not  a  good 
Specie!  Planlarum  with  me,  and  I  can  find  none  that  comes  nearer  it  in 
Swarti's  Flora  Occidentaia.  I  have  seen  this  palm  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
and  even  on  the  road  itself,  in  immense  numbers  ;  they  are  from  6  in.  to  S  ft. 
in  height,  and  it  was  extraordinary  that  not  a  single  one  bore  fruit.  The 
natives  could  give  me  no  information  respecting  them,  or  whether  large  tract* 
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of  them,  wbkh  hmi  tha  i4>pearmce  of  hSTing  been  burnt,  bad  been  deatroyed 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  hy  fire.  The  circle  of  their  ideal  Beema  to  be  cofr 
fined  to  coffee  and  ni^. 

The  hills  near  the  city  *re  rockv,  and  almoat  entirely  covered  with  Opuntis 
fadrrida.  My  eSbrti  in  search  of  Oicd  were  not  rewarded,  and,  indeed,  I 
found,  to  my  great  «orrow,  that  this  port  of  the  island  wu  more  meagre  in 
new  and  rare  plant*  than  the  northern  portion  already  explored.  Tuberous 
and  bulbous  plants  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  My  zeal  was  redoubled,  but 
in  Tain  ;  and  the  burning  heat  of  tlie  sun  was  considered  so  injurious  to  health, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  shnt  myself  up  in  my  abode  from  II  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  4  in  the  afismoon,  and  mv  excursions,  therefore,  from  Trinidad, 
could  only  extend  to  the  environs  of  tne  dty. 

The  only  thing  I  found  new  here  was  dearly  bought,  llie  Gwa6  is  a  tree 
from  ^{t.  to  8  fr.  in  height ;  witb  beautiful  dark  green  leaves,  having  abrownish 
tinge  round  the  margin.  The  blossoms  are  ■mall,  of  a  bluish  brown,  and  hang 
like  loose  bunches  of  grapes  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  or  even  on  tbestem 
itself,  as  it  has  seldom  branches.  Tbii  tree  is  frequently  found  near  small 
ces,  and  in  the  savannas.  Some,  S  ft. 
inity  of  Trinidad,  and  no  oneventures 
to  curtbem^own,  as  their  bad  properties  are  so  well  known.  In  the  savaniM 
near  the  citv,  I  saw,  on  the  12th  of  March,  a  Boecimen  of  thia  tree  4  ft.  ia 
height  in  fiill  flower.  Quite  delighted  with  the  sight,  I  cut  off  the  top,  and  also 
some  shoots  from  another  specimen,  and  laid  them  all  with  the  other  plants 
which  my  negro  carried.  A  dark  brownish  green  sap  flowed  from  the  wounds 
of  the  shoots  and  stained  my  handj.  Un  returning  home  I  arranged  the  c<d- 
Iccted  blossoms,  and  found  I  could  not  remove  the  stains  on  my  handa  by 
means  of  soap  and  a  brush,  and  when  I  made  the  natives  understand  my  griev- 
ance, they  told  me  I  mi^ht  be  glad  I  had  come  off  with  my  hie,  because, 
although  some  were  only  i;(jiired  by  touching  the  sap,  o^ers,  again,  by  merely 
coining  in  contact  with  the  tree,  or  by  passing  near  it,  have  experienced  fatal 
effects.  About  noon  on  the  day  I  touched  the  sap  I  experieDced  a  painful 
burning  on  my  face  and  arms,  and  particularly  about  my  eyes,  and  it  became 
greater  towards  evening.  My  sleep  was  tolerablv  placid,  but  what  was  my 
horror  on  awakening  to  see  my  bee  most  dreadfully  swollen,  my  eyes  project* 
ing  far  out  of  their  sockets,  and  I  could  only  see  a  faint  glimmer  of  lignt  with 
the  left  1  A  tormenting  itching  and  burning  came  all  over  my  body,  and  I 
found  it  was  quite  time  to  send  for  medical  aid.  Bleeding,  washing  with 
water  from  a  decoction  of  the  blossoms  of  the  MSiv^  a  bath,  and  1 8  leeches 
on  my  eyes,  were  the  expedients  the  doctor  resorted  to ;  the  swelling  abated 
towards  evening,  and  the  following  day  I  was  able  to  see.  The  swelliug  was 
quite  gone  in  the  course  of  lire  days,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  breaking  out  of 
a  red  colour  all  over  the  body,  resembling  that  in  the  scarlet  fever.  I  then 
had  a  bath  in  which  there  was  put  a  proportion  of  brandy,  and,  as  there  are 
o  wells  in  the  town,  the  water  was  obliged  to  be  fetched  from  a  brook,  about  a 
~      "'■  > .       ■      ..  .-.■..    ^^  ^^^  taken 

is,  indeed,  of  much  value,  but  this  one  was  outweighed  by  oxlreree  pain,  several 
days  of  idleness,  and  greet  loss  of  money.  Themwlical  man  who  attended  me 
diarged  eight  dollars  for  eight  visits  ;  bleeding,  haJf  a  dollar ;  medicine,  five ; 
and  the  twelve  leeches,  seven  dollars  four  reals  (about  eleven  Prussian  rii- 
dollara.)  The  blossoms  and  twigs  of  the  Gua6,  which  t  sent  among  the  other 
dried  plants  without  a  botanical  name,  are  certainly  of  some  value,  and  I  re- 
commend great  prudence  in  examination.  *  I  was  told  that  this  plant  is  used 
ofBcinally  in  the  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  but  in  this  respect  I  did  not  wish  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  it. 
My  stay  in  Trinidad  was  in  every  respect  unpleasant,  and  as  I  could  not 
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expect  to  be  benefited  b^  a  longer  vmt,  I  iet  out  bv  the  iteara>boat  to  Bats* 
bono,  thence  to  St.  Felipe  on  hondiHck,  and  to  HaTanna  by  the  railroad. 
The  ateam-boat  was  the  most  miaerable  1  was  erer  in.  The  food  wretched, 
and  hwdly  fit  to  be  eaten  on  account  of  the  rancid  olite  oil ;  and  sleep  at 
night,  Our  only  enjoyment,  waa  diiturbed  by  mice  and  rats,  and  inaecta 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  the  beetle  kind,  which  had  a  disagfeeahle  emell, 
and  bit  ue  dreadfully.  On  the  83d  of  March,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  we  arrived  in  Havanna,  but  were  obliged  to  wait  till  six  for  our 
lu^age,  aa  the  Spanfards  did  not  chooae  to  eiot  AemselTee  for  the  pas- 
aengera,  expecting  to  derive  more  profit  Iron}  the  next  train. 

My  next  eicurtion  from  Havanna  waa  to  Cbimborazo,  on  the  3Sth  of 
March,  not,  indeed,  the  lofty  mountain  of  that  name  in  the  New  World, 
but  a  plantation  belonging  to  H.  Vignier,  the  partner  of  our  conaul 
id.  Stbamer.  It  ia  aituated  in  a  beautinil  country,  and  from  the  adjoining 
hilla  you  can  aee  the  aea  beyond  the  louthem  coast  of  the  island.  The 
Bvenuee  in  the  plantation,  and  those  leading  to  the  dwelling- house,  consist  of 
oreodoxes,  between  which  are  oleanders  in  flow^,  t\ipr£ssus  sempervirena, 
C^cas  revolitta,  Amar^llu  rCltiU  in  flower,  end  a  very  peculiar  lull-grown 
cereuB ;  an  aasemblage,  which,  to  us  at  least,  is  estremely  rare.  The  plant- 
ation, I  was  told,  consisted  of  ^xiut  60,000  coffee  trees)  on  an  average  each 
tree  bears  about  8  lb.  of  coffee,  and  some  of  them  produce  6  lb.  Oranges 
and  bananas  are  cultivated  for  the  family,  and  tobacco  and  pine-apples  pnn* 
cipally  as  articles  o(  sale.  I  did  not  find  anything  new  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  I  saw  with  delight  an  oncidium  in  flower,  which  is  neither  O.  altfssimum 
nor  O.  luridum,  and  I  think  1  have  teen  it  figured  in  some  orchidaceoua 
work,  and,  if  I  am  not  miataken,  it  was  called  Cavendfsha.  After  a  stay  of 
six  days,  1  returned  on  horseback  to  Hilena,  and  irom  there  to  Havanna  by 
the  radroad  ;  the  latter  is  about  nine  French  leagues  from  Chimborazo. 

A  letter  of  recommendation  to  M.  Souchay  and  his  lad^,  a  native  of 
Liibeck,  brought  me  to  the  plantation  of  Cafetal  Angerona,  district  of  CatE^ 
b^jus,  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  We  arrived  here  on  the  3d  of  April, 
after  avery  tiresome  and  tedious  journey,  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
roads  that  lead  to  the  plantation,  through  Artemisa,  a  small  district  abojt  a 
league  ftom  the  end  of  our  journey,  where  we  were  obliged  to  sleep  the  pre- 
vious night.  Angerona  is  the  largest  plantation  in  Cuba.  It  is  three  quarters 
of  a  league  long,  and  is  divided  ny  an  avenue  of  ptdms,  from  Ilie  centre  of 
which  an  avenue  with  four  rows  of  palms  leads  to  the  dwelling-house.  This 
avenue  measures  1,960  ft.,  and  each  row  of  palms  consists  of  exactly  100  of 
the  most  beautiful  o(  these  plants,  30  ft,  high,  planted  fifteen  years  ago  by 
the  uncle  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  dwelling,  which  has  been  lately 
erected,  is  situateo  on  a  small  elevation,  and  resembles  a  palace.  Not  far  distant 
are  the  abodes  of  the  400  negroes  which  belong  to  the  plantation,  houses  for 
the  manager,  the  overseer,  the  magazine,  the  smithy,  the  wheelwright's  pre- 
mises, two  prisons,  st^es,  and  many  other  buildings  ;  all  of  which  form  a 
coDsidcrable  village,  and,  being  protected  by  a  fortification,  make  a  considerable 
impression  upon  a  slrnnger.  It  is  also  provided  with  an  hospital  and  a 
laboratory,  under  the  management  of  a  German,  Dr.  Imm.  I  tbund  vcsetation 
here  in  a  state  of  wiiiter  sleep,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  drougnt  ;  the 
ground  had  cracks  in  it  a  foot  wide,  the  meadows  were  as  yellow  as  our  ripe 
com  fields,  and  most  of  the  trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves. 

On  the  19tb  of  April  I  went  with  the  lamily  of  M.  Souchay  to  Tabureta, 
their  country  seat,  among  the  Cusco  hills.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  Anse- 
rona,  and  is  situated  on  trie  river  6t.  Juan,  in  a  valley  between  two  high  hiUa. 
The  country  is  beautiful  ;  and,  alter  four  days'  incessant  rain.  Nature  seemed 
to  recover  herself,  and  several  trees  and  shrubs  began  to  show  their  blossom- 
buds,  1  find  more  plants  for  the  herbarium  j  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
send  some  home  alive,  as,  until  now,  bulbs  and  tubers  were  concealed  in  the 
ground.  Amar^llii  riltila,  bulbs  of  which  I  have  already  sent  home,  is  seen 
all  over  this  neighbourhood  most  splendidly  in  flower.     I  have  eateu  the 
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fruit,  when  cooked,  of  86:hiunt  edule  here,  and  thought  it  Terj  'good ;  it 
memblet  our  pumpkin,  but  is  not  quite  so  soft.  Piiang  is  b^^  in  th« 
ashes,  when  in  an  unripe  state,  and  is  eaten  with  freah  butter;  whm  ripe,  it  ia 
cut  in  slices,  and  baktti  with  butter.  It  is  also  used,  when  unripe,  in  broth, 
with  meat;  but  I  prefff  it  when  ripe  and  sprinkled  with  sugar  and  eaten  witii 
a  sweet  sauce.  Snould  I  find  any  pisang  on  my  return  borne,  I  should  like 
to  give  a  proof  of  my  knowledge  of  cookery. 

IheTe  several  tinie>  found  a  dark  and  light  variety  of  Oacittium  altissimiun 
in  flower  here,  and  I  have  seen  the  flowa'-stslk  S  ft.  long,  hanging  down  to 
the  ground  from  the  tree  on  which  the  plant  grew.  The  eye  is  delisted  with 
the  aspect  of  the  forests  on  the  mountaiiw,  from  600  ft.  to  800  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,and  which  become  gradually  increased  in  hnghtas  they  recede. 
A  hill  of  a  moderate  height  in  the  neighbourhood  is  entirely  covered  with 
pepper,  the  same  species  which  Moriti  and  La  Ouayra  sent  to  the  garden, 
■od  which  I  have  always  consido^d  to  be  the  well  known  P.  ad^cum.  F. 
umbell&tum  Jacq.  ia  also  very  abundaut  here.  There  is  a  palm  hers 
whtcJi  very  much  resembles  Oreodoxa  regia,  but  seems  to  be  different,  from 
its  seed  being  much  larger.  We  shall  probably  be  here  some  time,  perhaps 
even  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  1  earnestly  hope  it  may  be  the  case,  as  there 
is  leas  of  the  fever  peculiar  to  the  climate  here ;  and  about  this  time  of  the 
year  it  begins  to  rage  in  Havanna  aad  on  the  adjacent  sea-coast.  (Garlat- 
Zeilaag.  1839,  p.  81S.) 


Art.  II.  Retrotpeclive  Criticunt. 
Affasbst  TnereoK  ta  JKagniluiU  of  Ike  Sun  when  rimig  and  letting.  —  The 
reason  given  by  Hr.Torbron,  in  page  191,,  for  the  greater  apparent  maguitude 
of  the  rising  end  setting  sun  over  that  luminary  when  vertical,  is  equally  un- 
satisfactory with  the  one  given  in  pase  100.  When  at  school  I  recollect  my 
.  teacher  eiplaining  the  phenomenon  tnus.  The  denser'the  air  through  which 
an  object  is  viewed,  the  greater  is  the  apparent  magnitude  of  that  object ;  and, 
"         -      -     ■"- -a*  the  earth's  surface  the  denser  is  the  air,  the  higher. 


e  rarcGed  :  therefore,  when  that  glorious  orb,  the  s 
setting,  it  is  viewed  through  the  greatest  extent  of  dense  air,  consequently, 


„  -       .    -      -,-   iitfy,i. 

js  magniRed ;  and,  as  it  advances  towards  a  vertical  position,  its  apparent  mag- 
nitude lessens  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  rarefaction  of  the  air  throu^ 
which  it  ia  viewed.  Again,  when  it  passes  its  vertical  position,  its  apparent 
magnitude  increases  in  proportion  as  the  density  of  the  air  through  which  it  ia 

By  the  same  rule,  when  distant  objects  appear  larger  (such  as  hills,  trees, 
&c.)  than  usual,  the  increased  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  cause,  and 
certainly  rain  will  shortly  follow  the  phenomenon ;  and  when  they  appear 
smaller  than  usual, fine  weather  may  as  certainly  be  eicpected.  — L.Slephen- 
iBti,  Gardener  to  D.  Maclean,  Eiq.,  M.P.  WOIoh  Cattle,  BMop  Auckland, 
April  13.  1842. 

The  Cemeleriei  of  Edinburgh  and  Leilh.  (p.  199.)  —  Your  valuable  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Brown,  has  done  justice  to  this  interesting  sulyect ;  hut  I  could 
wish  he  had  said  something;  more  on  the  Orey  Friars'  churchyard.  There  is 
no  churchward  in  Scotland  that  possesses  half  the  interest  of  this  hallowed 
area.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  belt,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  architectural  tombs, 
that  for  singularity  in  some  instances,  gorgeous  magnificence  in  others,  and 
imposing  magnitude  in  general,  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  yet  many  of  these  tombs,  especially  those  set  arainst  the  backs  of 
the  houses  which  form  Candlemaker  Row,  are  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  di»> 
graceful  to  the  city.  Borne  of  the  Gnest  of  them  are  being  rent  asunder  by 
the  growth  of  young  trees,  which  are  springing  up  in  the  crevices  of  the  stones. 
—  /.  S.    EdinbtiTgi,  April,  1848. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  The  Monument  in  Memory  of  the  Botanttt  Douglas:  con- 
taining, 1.  Report  qf  the  Committee;  2.  Engraving  ana  Detcr^ 
tion  y'the  Monument,  with  a  Copy  nfthe  Intcr^tionn  t  and  S.  List 
of  the  Suhicnbert. 

L  REPORT  OF  THE  DOUGLAS  HONVHBNT  COMMITTEE. 

RcmI  on  tin  89tb  of  April,  1843,  before  tbe  Genaral  Caamiitlee, 

The  labours  of  the  Committee,  which  commenced  on  the  23cl 
of  Nov.  16S5,  being  about  to  close,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a 
very  brief  view  of  its  proceedings,  with  the  result  to  which  they 
have  led. 

In  the  oDtset,  high  expectations  were  entertained  of  the 
liberality  of  the  public  in  conferring  marked  respect  on  departed 
eenius,  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  advancement  of 
Botanical  science,  and  to  tbe  flora  of  Europe,  and  which  had 
perished  in  the  undertaking ;  and,  under  these  expectations,  a 
plan  or  scheme  was  proposed  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
Douglas,  and  for  conferring  a  beneBt  on  his  relatives.  To 
carry  out  this  view,  Subscription  Papers  were  forwarded  to  tbe 
most  influential  botanists  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  the  returns 
were  much  more  limited  in  their  lists  of  conlribntion,  than  was 
expected. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  18S6,  the  Committee  issued  circulars 
calling  in  all  Lists  of  Contributors'  Names  by  the  first  of  July 
following,  when,  at  the  earnest  request  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq.,  of 
Bayswater,  London,  the  period  was  lengthened,  and  through 
the  exertions  and  influence  of  that  gentleman  from  80/.  to  90/. 
were  added  to  l^e  funds.  In  August,  18S6,  a  proposal  was 
made  by  some  subscribers  in  England,  to  confine  the  subscrip- 
tions chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  the  two  sisters  of  the  late  Mr. 
Douglas,  who  were  consulted  on  the  subject;  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Committee,  held  on  the  I9th  of  August,  to  take  the  pro- 
posal into  consideration,  their  minute  bears,  that  "  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  authorised  to  sanction  any  s«)arate  contri- 
3d  8er.— 1848.  VI.  v 
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button,  which,  the;  have  reason  to  believe,  would  not  be  agreeable 
to  the  Douglas  family." 

The  extended  range  which  Mr.  LondtHi  gave  the  Subscrip- 
tion Lists,  and  the  general  notice  called  to  the  subject  through 
France  and  German;  as  well  as  Britain,  induced  the  existing 
Committee  to  avail  themselves  o(  a  previous  regnlation  in  adding 
to  their  numbers  for  forwarding  the  undertaking,  bimI  sharing 
the  responsibility;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Sith  of  February,  1837,  several  practical  gardeners'  names  were 
added  to  the  Committee.  It  was  also  thought  advisable  to  so- 
lidt  the  countenance  and  cooperation  of  some  of  the  hi^er 
classes;  and  the  zeal  and  efficiency  by  which  Colonel  M.  Bet- 
shes  of  Invermay  had  promoted  the  interests  of  die  Perthshire 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  pointed  faim  out  as  one  likely  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  result  has 
amply  justified  the  anticipation.  Sir  P.  M.  Thriepland,  Bart., 
too,  a  warm  friend  of  the  Perthshire  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, with  Lord  Stormont,  then  member  for  the  county,  were 
also  nominated  as  members  of  Committee,  and,  on  being  writteu 
to,  they  cordially  agreed  to  become  members. 

Afler  this  every  means  was  used  to  promote  the  subscripljon 
throughout  Perthshire,  and  some  influential  agricultural  bodies 
were  memorialised  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  seen  with  how  little 
effect,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  sums  which  reached  the  trea- 
surer's hands  amounted  only  to  161/.  lis.  on  the  ISth  of  July, 
18S9,  on  the  whole. 

After  some  unsuccessful  applications  for  ground  on  which  to 
build  the  monument,  it  was  resolved  at  a  meeting  of  Committee 
held  on  the  22d  November,  "  that  the  monument  should  be 
erected  in  the  churchyard  at  Scone." 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1840,  a  Sub-Committee  was  appointed. 
Colonel  M.  Belshes  of  Invermay,  convener,  to  negotiate  with  the 
heritors  of  Scone  as  to  the  site,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
as  it  proceeded.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  heritors  for  the  liberal 
spirit  in  which  they  met  the  wishes  of  the  Sub- Committee. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1841,  the  Sub- Committee,  havingprevi- 
ously  settled  with  the  heritors  as  to  the  site,  and  with  the  Messrs. 
Cochrane  as  to  the  erection  of  the  monument  according  to  the 
design  furnished  by  them,  and  approved  of  by  members  att^iding 
at  a  general  meeting  of  subscribers,  met  at  Scone  churchyard 
■*  for  the  purpose  of  depositing,  near  the  foundation,  memoranda 
that  may  tell  the  men  of  for  distant  ages  of  the  passing  events 
of  the  present  day."  Colonel  M.  Belshes,  whose  chaste  taste, 
untiring  zeal,  and  sound  judgment,  have  rendered  the  labours 
of  the  other  members  of  Committee  comparatively  easy,  depo- 
sited, in  a  cavity  made  in  a  stone  for  the  purpose,  a  paper  con- 
taining a  portrait  and  biographical  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  David 
Dougms,  furnished  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq.,  Bayswater,  a  copy 
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of  the  Gardenet^s  Gazette  of  the  24^  of  July,  the  Perth  Conttiiu- 
tional  of  the  28th  of  July,  with  other  papers  and  memoranda ; 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  colonel,  Mr.  Gorrie  deposited  in  the 
same  cavity  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  present  reign ;  bd  ac- 
count of  which,  for  the  satisfaction  of  subscribers,  appeared  in  the 
Gardener's  Gazette,aDd  Gardener's  Magazine  for  1841,  p.  477> 

After  several  visits  the  monument  was  completed  to  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  the  Committee,  and  fevourably  reported  on  by  a 
document  bearing  date  14th  of  October,  1841,  by  Mr.  MJac- 
kenzie,  Perth  town's  architect.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  thereupon 
ordered  payment  of  his  account.  The  sum  in  the  treasurer's 
hand,  with  interest  thereon,  was  ascertained,  and  in  terms  of 
the  original  advertisement  the  Sub- Committee  ordered  a  litho- 
graphic drawing  of  the  monument,  with  copies  of  the  inscrip- 
tion (one  thousand  of  each),  to  be  made  out  for  distribution ; 
500  copies  of  which  they  ordered  to  be  transmitted  free  to  Mr. 
Loudon,  for  subscribers  through  him.  They  also  ordered  circu- 
lars to  be  sent  to  those  who  had  forwarded  Subscription  Lists  to 
the  treasurer  in  Scodand,  informing  tbem  that  the  drawing  and 
inscription  were  ready  at  Perth  for  distribution.  [See  Advertise- 
ment on  the  cover  of  the  Gardenet's  Magazine  for  the  present 
month,  and  in  the  Gardener's  Gaxetie  and  Garderier's  Chronicle  for 
May  28.  1842.] 

Of  the  merits  of  the  design  of  the  monument,  of  its  execa- 
tion,  or  of  the  drawing  and  inscription,  it  is  not  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  say  any  thine ;  they  trust,  however,  that  they  are  such 
as  may  meet  the  approlsation  generally  of  the  subscribers. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  publish  a  list  of  subscribers' 
names ;  but  fi'om  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  that  list  has 
been  in  some  instances  furnished,  and  also  from  the  very  limited 
state  of  the  fiinds,  that,  as  well  as  the  original  design  of  the 
monument,  the  Committee  were  obliged  to  dispense  with. 

The  Committee  have  lodged  in  the  Perth  Bank  10^  at  com- 
pound interest,  as  a  fund  for  keeping  the  monument,  with  its 
surrounding  iron  rail  and  pavement,  in  proper  repair  in  all 
time  coming,  under  the  management  of  the  sheriff  of  Perth- 
shire, the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Scone,  and  the  proprietor 
of  Murray's  Hall  for  the  time  being,  as  a  perpetual  Committee 
for  that  purpose.  The  deposit  receipt  being  in  the  mean  time 
lodged  in  the  bands  of  Robert  Whigham,  Esq.,  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Perth. 

The  Committee  have  ordered  a  copy  of  the  lithograph  and 
inscription  to  be  sent  free  to  each  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  late  David  Douglas,  of  which  thev  b^  their  kind  acceptance. 
By  desire  of  tne  Committee, 

J.  MUBBAY  BeUHEB, 

Chairman. 
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[In  the  Gardettet's  Magazine  for  1836,  p.  602.,  (here  is  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Mr.  Douglas,  in  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man, with  a  portrait,  which  is  considered,  by  those  who  knew 
Douglas,  to  be  the  best  likeness  of  him  which  has  yet  been 
pablished.  We  here  repeat  this  portrait  {Jig.  SO.))  for  the 
sake  of  those  subscribers  who  do  not  possess  this  Magazine  for 
I8S6.  There  is  also  attached  to  the  biographical  notice  refer- 
red  to,  a  list  of  the  plants  introduced  by  Douglas,  and  then  in 
the  country  in  a  living  state,  amounting  to  198  species :  but  as 
several  species  have  since  been  raised  from  seeds  taken  from 
Douglas's  collections  of  specimens,  which  were  not  known  of 
at  that  time,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  added  in  all  above 
200  species  to  the  European  flora.  (See  Hort.  Trans,,  2d  series, 
vol.  ii.  p.  S73.)  "  The  name  of  Douglas  is  associated  with  all  the 
rare  and  beautiful  plants  lately  [1856]  introduced  from  North- 
west America ;  and  which,  by  means  of  tlie  Horticultural  Society 
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of  E^ndon,  have  been  extensively  distributed,  not  only  in  Britain, 
but  over  Europe,  and  those  parts  of  Noith  America  where  they 
are  not  indigenous.  To  him  we  are  Indebted,  not  only  for  many 
valuable  timber  trees,  some  beautiful  ribeses,  and  other  orna- 
mental shrubs,  but  for  the  elegant  clarkia,  the  difTereiit  species 
of  pentstemons,  lupines,  cenotheras,  and  a  host  of  other  orna- 
mental ligneous  and  herbaceous  plants,  which  now  adorn  our 
gardens;  and  which  have  formed,  and  still  form,  the  great 
attraction  of  the  several  botanical  publications  wherein  they  nave 
been  figured  and  described.  In  short,  if  we  only  imagine  the 
British  gardens  deprived  of  the  plants  introduced  by  Douglas, 
we  shallfind  them  but  very  little  farther  advanced,  in  point  of 
ornamental  productions,  than  they  were  a  century  ago.  One 
great  advantage  of  the  introductions  of  Douglas,  independently 
of  their  beauty,  is,  that  they  are,  with  but  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, not  only  able  to  stand  without  protection,  but  very  hardy ; 
and,  consequently,  from  ripening  seeds  in  abundance,  they  are 
calculated  for  ornamenting  the  garden  of  the  cottager  equally 
with  that  of  the  prince,  in  Britain,  and  the  central  districts  of 
Europe."] 


The  lithograph  (to  a  copy  of  which  each  subscriber  of  Is. 
is  entitled)  is  about  10  in.  high,  by  7^  in.  broad,  within  the 
boundary  lines,  and  is  very  superiorly  executed  in  the  line 
manner.  The  monument,  of  course,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  and  is  exactly  of  the  some  height  and  breadth  as,;^.  31., 
which  gives  as  accurate  an  idea  of  it  as  the  lithograph. 
■■  The  erection  is  in  all  23  (i,  high,  placed  on  a  rising  ground  to 
the  north-east  of  the  church,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
open  ground  between  the  east  boundary  wall  and  east  end  of 
the  church,  which,  though  built  within  the  present  century,  is  a 
plain  Gothic  building,  without  any  of  that  superfluous  gewgawry 
which  disfigures  many  of  our  newly  built  places  of  worship.  The 
simplicity  of  the  style  of  building  of  the  church,  and  the  hum- 
ble and  monotonous  appearance  of  the  surrounding  gravestones, 
lend  a  peculiar  attraction  to  the  monument,  the  summit  of  which, 
from  the  elevated  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands, 
rises  about  3  il.  above  the  level  of  the  roof  of  the  church, 
and  for^s  a  striking  object  from  the  public  road  leading  from 
Perth  Co  Coupar  Angus,  which  passes  through  the  village  of 
New  Scone,  and  about  200  yards  to  the  south  of  the  church- 
yard, which  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  that  beautiful  village. 

The  monument  is  built  of  the  famous  Kingoodie  stone,  a 
species  of  bluish  grey  sandstone,  taking  a  fine  polish,  and  which 
has  been  long  known  to  be  of  great  durability.     The  whole  of 
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the  monument  is  composed  of  this  beautiful  stonet  except  the 
marble  sl^  containing  the  inscriptions,  which  are  as  follows : 


ERECTED 
BY  THE  LOVERS  OF  BOTANY  IN  EUROPE, 

DAVID    DOUGLAS, 

A  NATIVB  OF  THIS  PARISH  : 

WHO,  PROM  AN  ARSBNT  LOVB  OP  SCtBItCB,  AND  A  DBSIRB  TO  PROMOTB 

THB  IMPROTBMBNT  OF  BOTANY, 

TISITKP  TRB  DNBSPLORBD  BBQION*  ON 

II  BANKS  or  tbi  COLUMBIA,  ahd  SOUTHWARD  to  CALIFORNIA 

WHKNCE 
HE    TBANSIflTl'BD   A    OREAT    TAB.IBTY    OV   THE    (BEDS    OF 
VALUABLB  TREES  AND 
ADAPTED  TO  THB  CLIMAX 

WHO,  AFTER  DBVOTINfl  TEN  TEARS  OP  THB  PRIHB  DP  HtS  LtPB 

IN  ADDINO  TO 

THB  ARBORETUM  AND  FLORA  OF  BOBOPE, 


H  ACCIDENTAL  ANP  LAMENTED  DEATH  IN  ONE  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLAKDS, 

ON  THB  IStb  JULT,  1834, 

IN    THB    SSTH    TBAR   OP   HIS    AOH. 


ENDOWED 

WITH  AN  ACUTE  AND  TIQOBOUS  MIND, 

VHICB  HB  IMPROTBD  BT  DILIGENT  STUDT 

THIS  EMINENT  BOTANIST 

r    EXEMPLIFIED    IN    i 


THAN  HE  JUSTLY  A 

S  WELLr-EARNBD  EBPOTATION  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  KMOWLBDOB. 

A  DUTIFUL  SON, 

A  KIND  AND  AFFECTIONATE  BROTHER, 

A    SINOBEB    FRIEND ; 

HB  SECURED  BV 

E  RBCTITDDB  OP  HIS  MORAL  AND  BELIOIOUS  PRINCIPLES 

NOT    LESS    THAN    BY 

THB  BBNVrOLBNCB  OP  HIS  DISPOSITION, 

THB  ESTEEM  AND  BBOABD 

OP    ALL    WHO    ENEW     HIS    WORTH. 
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(^*»    ILAT^) 

THS  FOLLOWIKO  AKB  A  FEW  OF  THB  NVHBKOUS 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS 

INTKODUCKD 

BY  DOUGLAS. 


ACItt  OIKCINATUM.  CKATXOD8  DOOflLASII. 

MACBOPHTLLUH.  PINUI  LANH8TIANA. 

AMKLANCBIEK  Fl^UDA.  — 

ARBUTUS  PKOCBEA.  — 


PINUS  AMiBn.19. 

—  HENSIBSII. 

DOVfiLASIl. 


■  AltUlF<MJIIK. 

- GLUM  ACBA. 

OARBTA  ILLtPTICA. 


KtBU  lANODINBUIf. 
—  — ■    BPKCtOSUN. 
RUBDB  SPBCTABtLIS. 


DAULTHBIttA  BBALLON, 

ANNUALS,  BIENNIALS,  AND  PERENNIALS 

CLAKKIA  PUU3BBLLA,  fllUA  tBtCOLOK. 

CLINTOMIA  KLBOANI.  NBHOPBtLA  IKStOMIS, 

COLLIHaiA  OR ANDI FLORA.  IPOMOPSH  BLBOAIfS. 

LUPIN  US  POLTPHTLLUfl. 

BSCBtCHOLTBU   CALIFORNICA. 

DOUOLAalA  NIVALIS. 

BTC.  RTC. 


in.  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


aictl.  J«m  duk.  IWi  Bojul 

TboraHSMi^rHMhTw  Gut) 
J.  Edwud,  Duulnnuw. 
WUbu  BmtOt,  Sam*  . 
iumtm  yoBiif ,  CUmevmUl 
J«us  K'BmUi,  Dunln 
JohnDlck,  "-■— -    - 


UthlUlipwcUi 


Kn.  DiTldKn,  CdUne  .  -   0    1    8 

/.  Sialih,  HopeuniuHiHue       -  -    0   5   U 

1.  SbJUi,  dlito     .  .  •    0    S   e 

CaUtttrttfUr.  BimmOH,  Dnmilamrlt  Caalt. 

Bdwnil  auE,  Dnmluric  CuUe 

WOllm  Hu&DB,  dHto  - 

O.  WMwiB,  dliu 

O.  EnkiM,  dllto- 

JuDH  ThoiUim,  ditto   - 

J.  HiddlsUo,  dltbi 

Alnudir  U«,  ditto     . 

WUIluiH'liilTn,dltto. 

John  HstioR,  ditto 

MileolB  fUmlctml,  ditto 

DHUNlcol^tlo         '  '. 


T,  Thoniliin  - 
iHTj.  TfaortiiB  Mill 
»,  Dnimliinrig  Cutis    - 


Mr.  Hiuta.  TfaortiiB  MIQ 
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Id  tr  Mr.  tfcl/ab,  Souate  Oartn, 


MK  OnbBBi  £dlDbu»ta  - 

Clmla  l^noa.  Edinbonh 
Bialfud  Handsnon,  ditto 


idl^mfAin,  AibiunHKi.         A^Oordcnid 


CeBtcUi  Ir  Mr.  DaOacMf,  Baddo  Onw. 

Dfan  Ddluhr.  Huddo  Hou 
Llsunds  QiQnw,  d - 


Wlldua  TUlenL,  FuUntaB  Hoi 
Mm  HoTtoOiKUiiiuiiock 
Gurfe  Hi;.  Dunbotb  Hdom 
JmiH  Yoni^  HoliB  Houm 
Hiifb  Lnudon.  SimlDfton 
RobstFUxtac,  AlHp 
H.  C.  Ibri,  Kllmunock 
A.  Hiladn,  vnUUradOd 
i.  Tbonuon,  KDnunacIc 
OiITlnH-OMa,Benadd. 
A.  RoK,  ^iBUli  CiuUa 
K.  F«r|iuiaD,  Elmbuik  . 
WUUmnHdTUtc,  thmlop  Hgow 

CaUatal  hf  WlOlam  WiMgr,  & 
WUllua  Wrtirter,  St  VaT*  U> 


Ju»  M'Dmld,  IMkfttb  T 
Otorn  SUi^DE,  MdTllta  Cu 
WUlIoB  Rlehudm,  dlUo 
WUIkBS  aurilmr,  ditts 
Junt*  KlddltT^tU 
JauM  Clnk,  ditto 
RslMR  OiMBOtfd,  Dil 
TboiBB  DliHsLilltla 


FrucH  Blnnle,  BowhLU 
John  MuUiltua,  dliu 


M».^Mwnl.dU 

Rsbart  Shww,  Dtlknui  rvm. 
Robert  Wuun.Handim 
Suamrmtr.OtmA   . 
AleuDdar  FnUt,  nMu 
JuBM  RetorlHa,  KliUiiO 
Pctn  Cuo^dl,  DdlKHBla  Ca 
J.  BoMoa,  DiBubeuH    - 
Hr.  ipanin,  Uuwidt 
Akundn  Coekboni,  Diliiill 
Btdluiln  1W1I,  dlno      . 
WklUi  anwov,  dMto     - 
JuM  H-OOl  BAb  NnxHllc  . 
ThomH  RolHoarDiiktilh  Pm 


EH  ohI  !<■  Anton,  (KM(He. 


WllliUD 

wuitaj. : , 

Jnui  M<liitTn,  Bu 


BolHt  Dnhste,  Woodk 
Juw  M-DsDdd;  DalbH 
WUUUB  IdiWtv  Allkmt 
A.  WkboB,  Cultndlk  . 
Ocun  Jwbn,  KiuiBtT  Cottua 
A.  VHUln.  mjMillI .  . 

DDnoui  WiUU,  ORcnln 
Winum  CowH^  C^iMtr 
JUDM  HuOa,  CuUa  Tcmnlt 
P.  DouldHB,  nmut   ■ 
Wllllimi  Ruldiw,  Voitb  Piik 


aiatgni  Bttamit  Oatde*  LIU 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooktr 
auwn  Humy.  OIukhi 
Danltl  FRnunn,  ditto  - 
D.  H-GnsDC,  ditto 

ARhllwU  Fowlv,  dll 


R  COlaulHHlD 

I.  SosiUml  M.D.,  Dull 

J.J.  Vukir,  ditto 

JUoM  OuDDlnc  DqIiI 
J.  Cunnliw.  dltlo 
J.  Biln,  ditto       . 
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Duild  NeUco 

fffSh  Alltel 
JohD  Itck 
HHirr  Boyl* 

TtionluWaodi 
pitrick  M'AnUta 


J.  M-Calkiifa 

jDlm  Youiif 


l  WoodhsuH.  ^.  CniriM 


V  T^Hv^Mtf,  Bart. 


0  »    «  Wllllun 

0  1    ;  IdWRMeCi^ 

D  1    0  Mr  P.  M.  TtrtciiUKl      - 

0  1   0  BoMtt  Buthirbud.  PltolniBdil 


>    I    0       BulorHiuflrM,  ._. 

'    1    0       Lvd  On*,  KlnhBiK  CiRIa 


I     -  CemeudttMr.tfCaOeA. 

^       NuoH  nM  (i*«i  in         -  '  -    9 

0  CtUtcm  it  >lr.  Qtrrlt. 

MlaCiUiRlaall.ThilivkudBfFIiiiiA  0 


m  Ptuwn,  CiOt,  G 

Aa^nr  Kjple.'Atto 
m  M^HorrtMO,  dil 


Cona-dWa- 
idnw  IblfiHd.  dli 

c^!Udv  H'Muno.  dl 

n«  EwiR,  N«M«  St 
wlUtaD  Dllk.  ditts 
Geon*  Cim&ietl.  din 
RobfTt  bwi.  'l'«o 
iobn  Hlicliall,  dIUD 

Jm<f  Stnut  of  C*li 
^limMuvfllDfl 

Junet  Kirkpitriek,  dl„ 
Oenla  Doddi,  O^knriT  Hsoh 

OiOfcMf  t*  Vr.  OameUt, . 
Un.  Cokmd  Pannlnctoii,  Lun 


Tboma  vih 


m  Onhui  of  Oinmk 


DM  Cuptoll,  Aidnch  H 
.     M'Kmii.Bu 

Cawka,  BUrHng 


wmiioi  UlTd,  dllto 


BUlnowrte 
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H.   PiMMnan,    Utllgin,   Sc.   AiuUdI 

Conintl           -          : 

a^^.W.  BL*«.  ««.«.,  ™ 

J™Du™..  B^ng P.rk.  Huiprillrt 

himPvk         -          .          .          . 

Pirk 

Dfrluni  PurlT  -          .        '  ■ 

Mm  Cotun.   Rothim   Fnk,   afMBv 

•SV-a"?"-  ■■'"r-™; 

Vm™  Tuni!J|*'Biirj  SI.  Edmund^ 

Botink.  G.n]«; 

Hr.  Mill..  Oieltn 

?^^'£S;S=r-™.,^: 

Jisn  CxtoD,  9r<«  Oudiiu     - 

Ai»>i>d«^^rUi,  diiiJ        -        - 

JUDM  suae,  ditto          •          .          4 

Tbo>»>Ch.pm....  ditto 

WULUm  W»l«,  iiltg    . 
jDhn  Cuuon,  iltno 

John  W>1U»,  ditu 

Jama  Tnnplslon.  ditto  . 

Arim  KMl.  imKi  .          -          -          - 

T.  SuBUr,  &■).,'  Bndldgh  Mtmooi 

.S1.%7iSS"ffi!..« 

ss--sssr  ■-    -.   : 

Edwud  Kap,  dllM 

VniUimWUni,  ditto    - 

PMwBtffc          ...          - 

■hMFmA            .... 

WUUmb  Sntth,  dllto,  ditto 

£s^i^!  ; 

"i.£»rki«SS- »■".'■>: 

Jabii  Fort,  iwMMt  te WbUa- 

Jolin    M-DooiM.   niil«»r    to    Lord 

yJ.^^K™    - 

C.  CobbaU,  Kq..  Pro.  of  Ik.  H.  S. 
J.  Hind,  tnuuier,  ditto  ■ 

C.  ICAWnon 


i-  I^uDdr,  JourD.Oanl. 

a  ■  L«tt«i  fVani  R  PitEnon, 

■mu'  Cluk,   gardansT,  Wbil 

*iH>  B«il,  Lowlbn  Stnvl,  WhUe- 


Robcrtun    Cnpthoa 


JoKpli    Wnlkcr,     Hlih   BtnM,      St 

WUHui  MiOai.  diUD,  ditto 

Jot.  If UloT,  ditto,  ditto   - 

Rot,  Htntr  Lowthtt.  Dliliii|toa  B«c- 

JatiB  PennTAatbtc.   fardcBar,  WhUa. 
baTcn  Cuila.  (In  tiM  Lovtfact  Amllj 

OeornBudihan,  Flora  Villa   ■ 

'-'■-^"-"~ uo,  RoUlnMon 

1,  Whitehami 


John      OB)«n, 


iTonCaKta) 
,  ft&,  mdTBd  bf  G.  PiillarBardaii 
J.  1.  OoUimld,  E^.,  Oaniplf 

III,  Surrar,  (lOittaljDDr '-^ 

Mbt,  njiiam,  Cbu 
llilll*rir«ll,  Buuaj     ■ 

1,  dmith,  (udniH  t-    '   ' 

Eiq.,  Cambandl 
"—rca  FlaDlof,  urdantr  lo  J.  B 
t.  E«).,  Dohildi 


J.  Sidtor,  aaidHKr  to  J.  Flahac,  Bh., 

DaoBU^Hin  Hoiua  ■ 
D'  )fUDa,|auiiiaTman,  ditto 
J.  CMUi,  EanlniaT  to  N.  F. 

»iir^ 

Iba  I>uli*  DTBcdtocd 
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w.  OsuIkU.l  Sr 


if  J.  Ptft  and  Snu.  NwwriiMn,  nr 
the  Birwj 


as.    J    ' 


Cclbtitd  tg  VawTM.  Dictum,  C 
F.  DIckBa,  nDnnrnuD.  CAencr 


T.  wmiuH,  oidWT,  Iblteil 
J.  Nowtnj,  L«H  Mutwrr,  WiJ' 

T.  AitiB,  MUI**.  BIU^ 

Mr.  Plliuep,  iHdHia,  HUtM  Puk 

J.  Allen,  aUo,  WolTcriiuaMan 

Hr.  JaekHL  dnbi,  dltla 

Mr.  Wri(b^  dins,  dMU 

W.  RudUk,  ditto,  ditto 

lllnltb,  florin.  Wolnriumpton 

Hr.  Qm^m,  ^rdoiM,   Bio*!,  ■ 

Mr.  Walhni,  Wtabome 

Mr.  Putltn,  (Mdmr,  Put  Onm,  Blr- 

Mr.  HortsB,  HidHwr,  Hun 

P.  Lmt,  InAHDH,  ditto 

Mr.  DI(f«T,  eniwliWB,  ditto   - 

Mr,  HiiibaT.dUlo        ^- 

Cellaettd  nl  tka  nnvoith  norleok 


T.  BoKh,  ditto,  Blnnliuhui     - 
J.  Webrin,  iinlmer,  NiadcT  Hill 
£■     HIckMU,      (irdiBd,      Hon 

Mr.  Cupmtar,  nideiv,  Hoor  On 
&  Wrrnu,  Hudnmth  KnrMry 

W.  AddBrWv,  jDDntyiun 

T.  Hid,  ditto,  dUto 

R.  ThcBiBi,  dlitOL  ditto  - 

T.'JosMdItto,  ditto  - 

R.  Phl«,dllto.4)tto  - 

J.  floodiU.  dWa,  ditto  . 


1    0       P.  HunC^nrdcBH,  Buk  Hill,  ditto 
>   D       T.  Mmiltfa,  jouTiHTDuui."  M«a>.. 
i.  Fia,  tudcHr  to  R.  Butor,  Eh. 
1   0  CkiUm 


CallKMttMma 


J.  M'Fulu.tbtnuD,  ditto 
J.  BliHt,  fardvoq-,  Bunrood 
A.  Gnr,  gtrdmo-,  Botleyi 


E«l  of  Eiuton,  SilHT  FonM   ■ 
J.  Fnnnd,  (mtaiwr,  Orcftton  fmk    - 
y/.  Laan,(iidnis,  AUhorp  Put 
J,  CbtSht,  tnimm,  Butsn  SofnTe  - 
J,  AtUoa,  iiHiHiTiBiui,  NotthmiitM  - 


>r  ).  D.  HnUI,  boolMll*, 


jUhbT-dbU-ZouElw,  Lile«nen 
W,  CniliAthuk,  lUdHwr,  Coi* 


Ht.  MiBmitL  dl 


bT    J.    Meonu,     ivdnKr, 
l-Hurtilr,  aGs 


b,  nrdodcr,  Hftrkcuon.  D 
Aljn,  undtMirdtiivT.  ditu 


Hr.  HfdM,  Hrdtsa,  Bn 
Hi.  Burnt.  fimilT  - 
Hi.  UilMr.  i*nlM«',  Soul.,  ^. 


Hr.  LlDDin,  nnlnor,  Bbhip  Butts 

Mr.  KiDDMr.lUllOMt.  WMEUi 

Mr.  Pirku,  Plorlu,  Vort 

J.  mid,  Ituitun,  Ipairicli 

T.      Utnr,     fUdHMT      ■!      Prt 

W.     HoDdud,      undar.tudRHr 

ditto      .          .          .          - 
MlH  WUhd       . 
MlvHodm 
W.  Anhir 
A.  B 


I    I    I 


y^GoO^i^ 


Tlte  Civeila,  or  Little  Italian  OvoL 

CMIntF.  Hirruh 


Art.  II.     The  Civetta,  or  LUtle  Italian  Owl.*     By  Charles 
Water  TO  K,  Esq. 

This  diminutive  rover  of  the  night  is  much  prised  by  the 
gardeners  of  Italy  for  its  uncommon  ability  in  destroying  insects, 
snails,  slugs,  reptiles,  and  mice.  There  is  scarcely  an  out-house 
in  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  that  country  which  is  not  te- 
nanted by  the  civetta.  It  is  often  brought  up  tame  from  the 
nest;  and  in  the  month  of  September  is  sold  for  a  dollar  to 
sportsmen,  vrho  take  it  with  them  in  their  excursions  through 
the  country,  to  look  for  larks  and  other  small  birds.  Perched 
on  the  top  of  a  pole,  it  attracts  their  notice  and  draws  them 
within  the  fatal  range  of  gunshot  by  iu  most  singular  gestures ; 

*  See  B  correct  description  of  this  bird  io  the  Onatologia  Ihtcana,  vol.  i. 
p.  76.,  by  PrafeSBOT  Paolo  Savi. 
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for,  standing  bolt  upright,  it  curtsies  incessantly,  with  its  head 
somewhat  inclined  forwards,  whilst  it  keeps  its  eyes  fixed  on 
the  approaching  object.  Tbis  odd  movement  is  peculiar  to  the 
civetta  alone.  By  it,  tlie  birds  of  the  neighbourhood  are  de- 
coyed to  their  destruction.  Hence  its  value  to  the  ranging 
sportsman.  Oilen  and  anon,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  pass 
through  the  bird-market  at  the  Pantheon,  they  stop,  and  look, 
and  laugh  at  this  pretty  little  captive  owl,  whilst  it  la  performing 
its  ridiculous  gesticulations. 

Its  flesh  is  relished  by  the  natives  of  Italy.  You  may  see  the 
dvetta,  plucked  and  ready  trussed  for  the  spit,  on  the  same  stall 
at  which  hawks,  crows,  jackdaws,  jays,  magpies,  hedgehogs. 


frogs,  snails,  and  buzzards  are  ofiered  for  sale  to  the  passing 
conoscenti,  who  frequent  the  bird-market  in  quest  of  carnal 
delicacies.      The   inhabitants   of  this  country  are   apparently 


blessed  with  stomachs  as  keen  and  strong  as  that  of  my  old 
block  friend  Daddy  Quasshi,  who  could  fatten  on  the  grubs  of 
hornets,  and  on  stinking  fish.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  from 
what  I  have  seen,  that  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  had  life  in 
it  comes  amiss  to  the  Italians  in  the  way  of  food,  except  the 
Hanoverian  rat,  for  I  could  often  see  this  voracious  and  needy 
intruder  lying  dead  in  the  streets,  and  trodden  under  foot 

Thinking  that  the  civetta  would  be  peculiarly  useful  to  the 
British  horticulturist,  not,  by  the  way,  in  his  kitchen,  but  in  bis 
kitchen-garden,  I  determined  to  import  a  dozen  of  these  birds 
into  our  own  country.  And  still,  said  I  to  myself,  the  world 
will  say  it  was  a  strange  whim  in  me,  to  have  brought  owls  all 
the  way  fi'om  Italy  to  England ;  seeing  that  owls,  ay  and 
hawks  too,  are  by  no  means  scarce  in  our  palaces,  and  in  par- 
liament, and  on  the  magisterial  benches.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I  agreed  with  a  bird-vender  in  the  market  at  the  Pantheon  for 
a  dozen  young  civettas;  and,  having  provided  a  commodious 
Cfu;e  for  the  journey,  we  left  the  Eternal  City  on  the  20tb  of 
July,  1642,  for  the  land  that  gave  me  birth. 

At  Genoa,  the  custom-house  officers  appeared  inclined  to 
make  me  pay  duty  for  my  owls.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  these 
birds  are  not  for  trafiic ;  neither  are  they  foreigners :  they  are 
from  your  own  dear  country,  la  bellissima  Italia,  and  I  have 
already  strong  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  common  in  Genoa, 
so  that  they  can  well  be  spared."  The  custom-house  officers 
smiled  as  I  said  this,  and  then  they  graciously  allowed  me  and 
my  owls  to  proceed  to  the  hdtel,  without  abstracting  a  single 
farthing  from  my  pocket. 

W^  passed  through  the  sunny  regions  of  Piedmont  with 
delight,  and  over  the  snowy  summit  of  Mount  Sl  Gothard 
without  any  loss,  and  thence  we  proceeded  northward,  through 
Lucerne  to  Basle.      Here,  Monsieur  Passavont,   the  banker. 
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a  wormwood- looking  money-monger,  seemed  determined  that 
myself  and  my  owIb,  and  the  rest  of  my  family,  should  advance 
no  farther.  Having  lost  my  letter  of  credit  in  the  late  ship- 
wreck, and  there  not  having  been  time,  after  my  return  to  Rome 
and  my  short  stay  there,  to  receive  another  from  Lond<H),  I  was 
furnished,  by  the  bank  of  Prince  Torlonia,  with  a  very  warm 
and  complimentary  letter  of  introduction  to  Passavont  of  Basle, 
in  case  I  might  rail  short  of  money  on  my  way  home;  and 
Prince  Canino  (Charles  Bonaparte),  whom  I  accidentally  met 
in  Genoa,  gave  me  another  of  the  same  tenour.  But  all  would 
not  do.  I  only  wanted  12/.,  which,  with  what  I  had  by  me,' 
would  have  enabled  me  to  reach  Cologne,  where  I  could  have 
got  any  supply  of  money  from  the  good  landlord  of  the  hotel 
du  Rhm.  Passavant,  to  whom  I  bad  presented  the  two  letters, 
and  to  whom  I  had  given  a  full  account  of  the  unfortunate 
shipwreck,  could  not  possibly  comprehend  how  I  could  have 
the  temerity  to  travel  without  a  regular  letter  of  credit.  I 
offered  him  my  draught  on  Denison  of  London.  He  refused  to 
take  it.  Would  he  accept  my  watch  worth  forty  guineas,  in 
pledge,  till  my  bill  should  be  honoured?  No.  He  looked  at 
me,  and  then  at  the  letters,  and  then  at  me  again;  and  said 
there  was  something  equivocal  in  the  one  trom  Prince  Torlonia's 
bank.  He  would  not  advance  me  a  single  sous.  On  making 
my  retiring  bow,  I  told  him  that,  as  I  was  m  the  habit  of  writing 
occasionally  on  natural  history,  I  would  make  honourable  mention 
of  his  great  liberality  in  my  next  publication,  and  that,  m  the 
meantime,  I  would  send  Torlonia  a  full  account  of  our  in- 
terview. •    * 

I  should  have  stuck  fast  for  money  in  Baste,  had  not  Lord 
Brougham's  brother  (William  Brougham,  Esq.)  luckily  arrived 
in  the  town  that  very  day.  He  immediately  advanced  me  an 
ample  supply. 

All  went  well  af^r  this,  until  we  reached  Aix-1a-Chapelle. 
Here,  an  act  of  rashness  on  my  part  caused  a  serious  diminu- 
tion in  the  family.  A  long  journey,  and  wet  weather,  had 
tended  to  soil  the  plumage  of  the  little  owls;  and  I  deemed 
it  necessary,  that  they,  as  well  as  their  master,  should  have  the 
benefit  of  a  warm  bath.  Five  of  them  died  of  cold  the^me 
night.  A  sixth  got  its  thigh  broke,  I  don't  know  how ;  and  a 
seventh  breathed  its  last,  without  any  previous  symptoms  of  in- 
disposition, about  a  fortnight  after  we  had  arrived  at  Walton 
Hall. 

The  remaining  five  have  surmounted  all  casualties,  having 
been  well  taken  care  of  for  eight  months.     On  the  lOtb  of  May, 

t  severely 
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in  the  year  of  our  Lord  IS^S,  tberc  being  abundance  of  snails, 
slugs,  and  beetles  on  the  ground,  I  released  them  from  their 
long  confinement. 

^t  oppooite  to  the  flower-garden,  there  is  a  dense  plantation 
of  spruce  fir  trees.  Under  these,  at  intervals,  byway  of  greater 
security,  I  placed  the  separated  parts  of  two  dozen  newly  killed 
rabbits,  as  a  temporary  supply  of  food ;  and  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  weather  being  serene  and  warm,  I  opened  the  door 
of  the  cage.  The  five  owls  stuped  out  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
this  wicked  world.  As  they  retired  into  the  adjacent  thicket,  I 
bade  them  be  of  good  heart ;  end  although  the  whole  world  was 
now  open  to  them,  "  where  to  choose  their  place  of  residence," 
I  said,  if  they  would  stop  in  my  park,  I  would  be  glad  of  their 
company;  and  would  always  be  a  friend  and  benefactor  to  them. 

fValton  Hall,  May  1 1.  1842. 


Art.  III.  The  Principles  of  Gardtningphytiolog^caU^  considered. 
By  G.  Rbobl,  Gardener  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin. 
(TnuiBlBt«d  from  the  Garten  ZeiluHg.) 
(Contbuied^im  p.  S64i ) 
I.  On  thb  FBOPAeATiON  of  PIiAnti  —  oontinved. 
C.  StTUafScH. 
Cuttings  grow  in  general  in  the  mixture  of  soil  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  mother  plant ;  but  a  lighter  sort  of  soil  suits  them 
much  better,  and  in  a  light  heath  mould  they  root  quicker  and 
better  than  in  a  heavier  soil,  or  one  mixed  with  leaf  mould  or 
rotten  dung  and  animal  manure.  The  reason  of  this  is  pardy 
owing  to  tneir  drawing  from  the  heath  soil  a  less  condensed 
nutritive  sap,  impregnated  with  scarcely  any  thing  but  extract  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  which,  being  more  suitable  to  the  plants 
that  absorb  it  through  the  healthy  spongioles  of  their  roots,  ac 
cords  better  with  the  natural  wants  of  the  cutting,  and  not  only 
prevents  it  from  becoming  sickly,  but  iii  general  increases  its 
vital  energy.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  in  light  soils  the  roots 
become  more  luxuriant,  and  form  more  spongioles,  the  less 
nourishment  they  find  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood ;  such, 
for  example,  as  those  roots  which  are  developed  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, in  light  dry  earth,  sand,  &c.  Strewing  sand  on  the  sur- 
face of  pots  prepared  for  cuttings  is  done  chiefly  to  prevent  ^e 
growth  of  moss,  it  also  adheres  netter  to  the  cuttings  than  earth 
does.  Many  cuttings  root  better  in  coarse  or  gravelly  sand  than 
in  earth,  and  the  cuttings,  more  particularly  those  thickly  beset 
with  leaves  are  stuck  m  so  that  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting 
is  barely  covered  with  soiL     In  filling  the  pots  care  must  be 
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taken  to  form  a  sufficient  dreinage  at  the  bottom,  and  that  the 
earth  is  not  too  closely  pressed  down.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  shallow  pots  are  preferable  to  deep  ones. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Garten  Zeilung  for  Ig^O,  charcoal 
ashes  were  recommended  as  the  best  medium  for  striking  cut* 
tings.  We  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  beneficial  influence  of  this 
SubsUnce  on  the  TegeUtion  of  many  plants  ;  and  we  think  that 
the  charcoal  ashes  impregnated  with  humus,  or  as  M.  Lucas 
says,  ashes  dissolved  by  the  air,  in  many  cases  operate  bvour- 
ably  on  the  developement  of  cuttings,  and  that  charcoal  will  act 
an  important  part  in  propagation,  particularly  when  experiments 
have  been  more  generally  made.  The  theory  grounded  upon 
these  experiments  by  Dr.  H.  Buchner,  sen.,  on  which  he  proposes 
to  found  a  system  of  curing  sickly  plants,  we  can,  however,  in 
many  particulans,  by  no  means  support.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  reliite  this  treatise  in  detail,  we  leave  that  to  chemists :  for  we 
can  only  admit  that  charcoal  has  an  indirect  influence  on  the 
vegetation  of  plants;  for  the  dissolution  of  charcoal  itself,  and 
the  formation  of  nourishment  for  plants,  verge  on  impossibility, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  charcoal  is  not  dissolvable  in  water, 
spirits  of  wine,  oils,  or  alkalies,  nor  does  it  undergo  a  change  in 
the  usual  temperature  of  the  air  and  water.  The  opposite  results 
of  chemical  annalyses  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
charcoal  ashes,  which  had  been  previously  used,  had  Imbibed  much 
extraneous  matter  from  the  water  poured  upon  them,  and  from 
the  atmospheric  air.  The  absorption  of  Uie  atmospheric  air, 
as  oxygen  gas,  nitrc^en  gas,  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  &c.,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  properties  of  charcoal,  but  the  dissolution 
of  these  gases  only  takes  place  at  +  80°  Reaum.,  so  that  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  can  be  transmitted  to  the  plant  by  the  char- 
coal. We  are  the  more  strengthened  in  this  opinion,  when  we 
observe  in  other  cases  how  charcoal  mixed  with  earth  lor  hydran- 
geas produces  the  very  contrary  effect,  and  changes  the  red  co- 
lour of  these  flowers  into  blue,  by  withdrawing  the  acid. 

When  used  for  cuttings  according  to  M.  Lucas's  directions,  it 
operates  first  conservatively,  as  by  its  antiseptic  powers  it  pre- 
vents decay,  and  consequently  may  be  employed  with  great  ad- 
vantage with  C^cii,  and  other  plants  subject  to  damp  off.  Besides, 
the  water  given  to  the  cuttings  in  charcoal  ashes  is  as  chemically 
pure  as  possible,  as  the  charcoal  partly  withdraws  the  particles 
of  humus  from  them ;  or  it  conuins  but  very  few  of  these  par- 
tides,  when  the  ashes  have  been  sufiiciently  saturated  with  re- 
solvable gases.  The  cutting  is  hereby  forced  to  make  use  of  the 
reserved  nourishment  laid  up  in  its  interior,  and  the  process  of 
assimilation  in  many  cases  takes  place  sooner,  and  consequently 
the  formation  of  roots  also.  The  greater  luxuriance  and  stronger 
growth  of  the  roots  which  M.  Lucas  observed  may  be  connected 
Sd  Ser.— 1848.  VI.  X 
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with  the  property  already  mentioned  of  plants,  viz.  that  of 
forming  their  roots  more  perfectly  in  light  mould,  which  contains 
little  nourishment.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  nourishment  in 
the  plant  is  consumed,  if  it  is  not  taken  out  of  the  charcoal 
ashes  and  planted  in  the  earth,  it  becomes  sickly,  as  M.  Lucas 
himself  declares,  which  is  the  surest  proof  that  charcoal  yields 
no  direct  nourishment  to  plants.  The  comparative  experiments 
made  in  this  garden  entirely  accord  with  this;  the  cuttings  of 
quick-growing  plants  forming  roots  sooner  and  more  numerously 
in  earth  than  in  charcoal,  whereas  the  latter  may  he  preferable 
for  those  of  slower  growth  and  of  a  harder  woody  texture.  Leaves, 
also,  ofdifferent  sorts  of  plants,  developed  roots  from  their  secreted 
nutritive  sap,  for  the  same  reason,  much  more  easily  in  charcoal. 
We  have  as  yet  observed  no  influence  on  the  formation  of  a  shoot, 
when  the  leaves  are  not  taken  off  with  the  axillary  bud.  The 
I'egults  of  the  experiments  are  nil  carefully  noted  down,  and,  when 
they  have  been  sufficiently  carried  on,  they  will  be  put  together 
and  lai    before  the  reader. 


Art.  IV.      Detcription  qf  a  convenient  Carrier  for  Seedt  and  Jor 

other  Garden  Purpotet.  By  B.  H.  A, 
Not  having  observed  in  your  numerous  works  any  mention  of 
a  very  convenient  utensil,  which  is  in  general  use  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  only,  I  have  forwarded  you  two  of  different  sizes; 
which,  if  they  meet  your  approval,  you  can  figure  and  describe 
in  the  Magazine.    Fig.  S2.  is  a  view  of  one  of  these  baskets.   They 


F^c.  SI  siM-CtaTitr. 
are  made  like  a  shallow  cross-handled  basket,  and  are  very 
light :  the  small  ones  are  made  of  willow,  and  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  carrying  seeds  at  the  time  of  sowing ;  they  have  two 
brackets,  for  the  convenience  of  standing  upon  the  ground.  The 
larger  ones,  which  are  sometimes  made  to  cxintain  a  bushel,  are 
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made  of  asli,  and  have  no  brackets ;  these  are  useful  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  such  as  picking  up  litter  in  the  flower-garden,  or 
carrying  soil;  and,  in  fact,    For  every  purpose  for  which  the 
common  basket  is  generally  used. 
London,  April,  1842. 


Art.  V.    On  the    Vie  of  Qiaattia  as  a   Subititule  Jbr   Tobacco,  tit 

dettroying  Aphidu.  By  E.  O. 
The  season  of  the  year  having  arrived  when  the  green  fly  is 
often  very  troublesome  to  the  lovers  of  plants,  and  the  usual 
remedy  for  their  destruction  very  unpleasant  (especially  for 
ladies),  perhaps  some  of  your  fair  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  they  may  efiectually  destroy  them  without  offensive  smell 
or  dirty  appearance. 

I  have  long  wished  to  discover  something  of  the  sort,  but 
have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  it  till  this 
season,  and  having  given  it  what  I  consider  a  bir  trial,  I  venture 
to  send  it  forth  to  the  public  that  others  may  benefit  by  it ;  and  if, 
in  using  it,  they  should  in  any  way  improve  it,  I  hope  they  will 
make  it  known  through  the  same  chatinel  as  1  have.  The 
remedy  is  this :  take  1  oz.  of  quassia  chips  to  every  quart  of 
water  you  require,  and  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes ;  when  cold 
enough,  dip  the  plants  in  it,  or  syringe  their  with  iL  They  may 
want,  in  some  instances,  a  second  dipping,  but  those  who  wish 
to  see  clean  plants  will  not  mind  that. 

I  purposely  reserved  some  foul  plants  to  try  it  on,  and  I 
have  completely  cleaned  them;  and,  as  far  as  my  experience 
has  gone,  it  appears  to  leave  a  taste  on  the  leaves  which  the  fly 
dues  not  like,  as  they  seldom  attack  the  same  plant  after  being 
properly  cleaned.  Your  readers  wilt  please  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  I  am  not  recommending  this  where  all  the  plants  in  a 
house  are  attacked ;  hut  it  frequently  happens  that,  for  want  of 
timely  cleaning  a  few  plants  in  pots,  a  whole  conservatory  soon 
becomes  infested  with  the  insects.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  trespass  so  far  on  your  valuable  pages  as  to  relate  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  used  it.  Some  one  else  may  adopt  a  better 
plan.  I  have  a  house  about  SOfl.  long ;  in  it  I  force  a  variety  of 
plants,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  consists  of  moss  and 
other  roses.  You  are  aware  that  few  plants  are  more  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  aphis  than  roses.  Chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  I 
directed  the  application  of  the  quassia  to  them,  and  the  way  I 
proceeded  was  as  follows :  ^  Having  procured  a  vessel  to  hold  a 
gallon,  I  had  the  plants  brought,  and  dipped  them  one  at  a  time 
deep  enough  to  reach  the  parts  infected,  taking  care  not  to  shake 
them  unnecessarily^  but  to  return  them  to  their  places  steadily^ 
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that  the  liquor  might  remain  on  them.  Others,  too  large  to  dip, 
were  laid  sideways  over  the  vessel  and  syringed,  taking  care  to 
waste  as  little  of  the  Liquor  as  possible.  A.  great  many  plants 
may  thus  be  done  in  a  little  time,  and  for  a  trifling  expense,  not 
more  than  one  shilling  per  galloa.  Perhaps  some  people  would 
make  it  stronger  than  I  have  done. 

I  have  not  done  all  I  intend  with  it  yet;  but  the  best  thing  I 
can  at  present  suggest  is,  to  have  an  upright  vesBet  made  of 
line,  about  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  as  high  as  persons  may  be  dis- 
posed to  fill;  and  if  kept  covered  it  mav  stand  in  a  forcing-house 
always  ready,  and  will  not  waste  much.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
recommend  a  zinc  tray  for  it  to  stand  in,  about  9ft.  square,  to 
catch  the  mixture  when  large  plants  are  syringed  with  it,  laying 
the  plant  on  its  side  in  the  tray.  I  do  not  wish  to  lead  anv  one 
to  suppose  that  thb  will  entirely  render  smoking  with  tobacco 
unnecessary,  because  where  plants  grow  in  the  borders  it  could 
not  be  applied,  and  in  many  instances  tobacco  is  not  objection- 
able: but  I  am  quite  sure  that,  where  it  is  used,tobacco  willnat  be 
wanted  so  often ;  and,  for  lack  of  something  of  the  kind,  a  few 
plants  are  frequently  spoiled,  because  smoking  is  either  thought 
disagreeable  or  expensive.  While  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  would 
just  hint  to  those  who  are  apt  to  murmur  that  the  gardener 
uses  too  much  tobacco,  that  they  never  ought  to  expect  good 
plants;  for,  as  the  gardener  does  not  like  to  be  thought  extra- 
vagant he  forbears  using  the  remedy  till  the  plant  is  past  reco- 
very :  but  rather  let  employers  press  on  their  gardener  the 
necessity  of  frequently  using  it. 

Hert/brdshire,  May,  184S. 


Art.  VL     Carhonitation  of  Peal.    By  H.  L.  L. 

At  the  foot  of  the  height  upon  which  stands  the  Tour  de  Gourge, 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  adjoining  the  road  from  Cuiliy  to 
Mondon,  are  the  peat  delfs  of  M.  Weobel,  who  resides  there. 
When  he  first  bought  the  marsh,  it  was  full  of  water ;  this  he 
drained  o^  and  then  set  himself  to  work  to  learn  all  he  could 
about  the  art  of  peat-cutting,  sending  for  information  even  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  showed  me  a  Highland  instrument 
with  the  name  of  Mackintosh  upon  it;  nevertheless,  he  ol^ects 
to  our  perpendicular  way  of  cutting  peat,  and,  as  it  is  deposited 
horizontally,  so  he  cuts  it,  asserting  Uiat  it  holds  together  better 
when  cut  in  accordance  with  the  grain.  He  has  found,  besides 
otiier  trees,  an  oak  6  IL  in  diameter  in  this  moss,  and  a  vase  of 
some  sort,  but  no  bones  or  horns.  The  most  interesting  point  is 
bis  manufacture  of  charcoal  from  peat  This  art  he  learned  from 
a  French  gentleman  at  Sunsale,  M.  Brevant.     A  sort  of  kiln  is 
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constructed  like  s  small  cone-shaped  limekilD,  with  petforations 
all  round,  to  be  opened  or  closed  as  the  process  may  require, 
and  he  assures  me  that  carbonised  pea^  when  well  done,  is 
equal  to  the  best  wood  charcoal.  He  sells  his  peat  at  12  francs 
(Swiss)  the  char-load,  equal  to  90  square  ft.  There  are  about 
9  logs  of  peat  to  the  square  foot.  I  brought  away  some  specie 
mens  of  his  charcoal ;  but,  as  it  was  the  production  of  his  early 
es&ays,  he  was  unwilling  to  have  it  considered  a  proper  sample 
of  the  art,  hut  merely  the  result  of  a  first  experiment  He  is 
now  building  a  proper  kiln,  and  in  a  month  will  have  peat  char- 
coal for  sale.  The  details  of  this  mode  of  carbonising  peat  are 
to  be  met  with,  I  believe,  in  the  Annales  de  la  Chimie,  but  I 
have  unfortunately  lost  the  reference  to  the  exact  number.  After 
viewing  M.  Weobel's  enterprising  operations,  I  called  to  mind 
the  endeavours  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Argyleshire  to  float  away 
into  the  sea,  as  mere  waste  matter,  a  moss  of  a  thousand  acres, 
containing  peat  of  a  superior  quality  to  a  depth  of  1 6  ft.  Were 
it  possible  to  convert  it  into  charcoal,  so  as  to  become  portable 
and  vendible,  what  a  reservoir  of  fuel  is  in  store  for  future  ages  ! 
I  have  given  away  my  best  specimens  of  M.  Weobel's  char- 
coal; the  last,  and  I  fear  the  worst,  accompanies  this  note.  Such 
as  it  is  I  will  beg  your  acceptance  of  it,  as  offering  an  example 
of  the  experiment.  ^  iSurrey,  April,  1842. 


Art.  VII.  On  Root-Pruning  and  Canker  in  Fruil  Treet.  ByKM.T. 

RooT-PRUHiNQ  of,  and  canker  in,  fruit  trees  have  lately  en- 
grossed a  good  deal  of  attention  in  contemporary  publications, 
and  it  is  because  I  think  the  former  the  most  likely  cure  for  tlie 
latter,  that  I  mention  them  in  the  same  sentence ;  and  that  men- 
tion is  not  made  with  the  intention  of  reviewing  any  thing  that 
has  been  said  upon  these  subjects,  but  simply  to  state  a  fev 
remarks  that  the  reading  of  what  has  been  urged,  and  my  own 
observations,  have  suggested.  A  tree  properly  sown  or  planted, 
and  left  to  its  own  resources,  is  as  truly  a  natural  object  as  can 
be  imagined,  and  in  such  a  state  sets  in  earnest  about  finding 
the  means  of  supporting  itself,  and  prolonging,  if  possible,  a 
healthy  existence;  and  it  generally  succeeds  in  so  desirable  en 
object,  in  proportion  as  these  efforts  are  unassisted,  uncontrolled, 
and  untampered  with. 

When  all  is  left  to  nature  and  her  proceedings  unmolested  by 
the  intermeddling  hand  of  artifice,  when  every  fibre  remains 
undisturbed,  every  leaf  allowed  to  develope  itsellj  and  add  by 
its  caterings  to  the  general  stock,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Justest  proportion  is  naturally  maintained  between  these  organs ; 
and  in  proportion  as  this  equilibrium  is  deranged,  so  the  ten- 
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dency  to  disease  would  increase :  and  such  is  the  lact ;  to  be 
convinced  of  which,  we  need  only  look  at  the  abortions  that  con- 
fessedly defjrade  many  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  walls  of  our 
gardens.  Trees  so  situated  bear  not  the  remotest  claim  to  be 
what  the  others  are,  natural  ejects ;  they  are  the  merest  crea- 
tures of  art,  every  natural  impulse  fettered,  their  roots  and 
branches  rendered  beyond  measure  discrepant. 

One  great  use  of  roots  to  the  object  naturally  situated  is 
to  enable  it  to  retain  a  perpendicular  position  in  the  soil,  as  may 
be  witnessed  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  lo  do  so,  when  circum- 
stances of  unusual  peril  demand  it;  which  is  also  exemplified  by 
trees  in  exposed  situations,  where  the  roots  preponderate  over 
the  branches.  Even  single  trees  are  isolated  examples  of  the 
same  precaution,  by  sending  a  greater  quantity  of  retainers  to 
windward.  But  the  tree  suspended  by  shreds  against  a  wall 
has  no  call  for  roots  for  such  a  purpose,  nor  can  they  be 
exercised  in  such  a  manner ;  the  hurricane  that  strains  the  roots 
of  the  exposed  standard  almost  to  snapping,  that  even  uproots 
the  gnarled  denizen  of  the  forest,  affects  not  them ;  they  are 
compelled  root  and  branch  to  remain  inert,  instead  of  bending 
before  every  blast;  the  leaves,  it  is  true,  may  flutter  in  the  breeze; 
but  even  the  slightest  sprout  must  not  attempt  such  a  gambol, 
without  the  certainty  of  being  called  to  order  by  knocking  its 
head  against  its  cast.iron  keepers. 

To  a  tree  trained  to  a  wall  or  espalier,  then,  roots  are  less 
essential  than  to  an  exposed  one,  ss  their  services  are  confined 
to  supplying  food ;  therefore  fewer  would  appear  to  be  requisite, 
and  a  tendency  to  over-root  to  exist.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring 
to  exposed  trees  and  sheltered  onest  that  in  the  general  economy, 
where  nothing  is  unprovided  for,  this  has  in  some  measure  been 
provided  for  by  the  preponderance  of  roots  in  the  former 
over  the  latter  case ;  and  on  walls,  where  they  may  be  still  farther 
discarded,  it  is  probable  that  nature  makes  strenuous  efforts  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium.  But,  I  would  ask,  what  has  been  done 
by  those  who  profess  to  assist  her,  to  counteract  this  tendency? 
Have  they  not  done  every  ihing  possible  to  aggravate  it?  Have 
they  not  placed  the  roots  in  a  depth,  breadth,  and  length  of 
materials  capable  of  supporting  the  proudest  monarch  of  the 
wood  for  coming  centuries  ?  allowed  the  roots  to  run  riot,  and 
reduced  the  top  to  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  from  which 
greater  part  of  the  leaves  are  ruthlessly,  unthinkingly,  and  oftep 
needlessly  removed :  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  portion  left  is 
insuflicient  to  maintain  either  roots  or  branches  in  a  healthy  state. 
It  may  be  urged  that  old  wall  trees  are  often  destitute  of  avaiU 
able  roots,  instead  of  being  overpowered  by  them ;  granted : 
still  the  want  of  roots  is  only  the  effect,  previous  excess  the 
probable  cause ;  they  were  allowed  to  preponderate  until  they 
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rendered  the  juices  of  the  plant  crude  and  indigestible,  and 
uliimatelvt  as  a  matter  ofcoitrse,  are  included  in  the  wreck  they 
have  made. 

Should  any  of  these  surmises  prove  correct,  how  injudicious 
the  remedy  generally  applied  !  The  already  gorged  roota  are 
sure  to  be  deemed  in  fault,  the  already  teeming  border  plied 
with  fresh  Rtimulants  to  complete  with  less  delay  the  work  of 
destruction.  I  think  the  utter  absurdity  of  so  much  border 
work,  its  nature,  and  above  all  its  extent,  ought  to  be  apparent 
to  every  person  conversant  with  the  growth  of  plants  in  pots. 
Examine  the  quantity  of  spongioles  generally  found  with  a  mo- 
derately sized  even  healthy  wall  tree,  and  say  whether  a  bushel 
of  good  mould  in  a  pot  would  not  for  twelve  months  amply 
supply  them  with  food.  I  maintain  that  it  would.  Then  why  this 
apparatus?  why  this  cost?  why  this  waste  of  uncropped  border 
of  2,  3,  or  it  may  be  6  feet  deep,  with  a  surface,  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  16  ft.  by  24  ft.  ?  A  greater  absurdity  cannot  possibly 
exist,  as  the  bloated  results  amply  demonstrate. 

Roots  and  branches  are  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of 
plants,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  great  error  is,  to  consider  roots 
moat  so^  Every  person  who  has  rooted  a  cutting  and  paid  at- 
tention to  the  process,  who  has  planted  a^tree  and  observed  what 
takes  place,  must  be  convinced  of  the  contrary.  The  cutting 
may  be  rooted,  the  roots  removed,  and  again  rooted,  almost  at 
pleasure ;  strip  it  of  leaves,  and  it  ceases  to  exist.  The  newly 
planted  tree  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  as  destitute  of  spongioles, 
consequently  of  available  roots,  and  as  much  a  cutting  as  if  it 
were  cut  over  half-wa;  up  its  stem ;  with  this  (the  only)  difference, 
that  those  underground  stems  are  less  consolidated  and  more 
ready  to  make  fibres  than  such  as  have  been  dried  and  hardened 
by  exposure  to  light  and  air  :  but  even  these  produce  no  roots 
unless  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  develope  themselves,  set  the  vital 
current  in  motion,  and  return  sap  to  form  roots ;  hence  the  often 
irreparable  injury  frequently  inflicted  upon  newly  planted  trees, 
by  what  is  aptly  termed  "  heading  back."  Having  adverted  to 
uncropped  borders,  I  may  here  mention  my  conviction  that 
borders  are  better  cropped  than  otherwise.  Such  an  opinion  I 
am  aware  is  directly  opposed  to  the  best  authorities,  and,  amongst 
others,  to  yours,  Mr.  £ditor;  and  I  have  nothing  to  place  against 
such  overpowering  evidence,  save  the  fsct,  that  I  have  never, 
after  repeated  and  lengthened  trials,  had  a  healthy  tree  diseased 
through  cropping  the  border,  nor  a  diseased  one  rendered 
healthy  by  allowing  it  to  remain  dormant. 

Should  there  be  anything  correct  in  the  view  I  have  taken,  the 
only  evil  that  can  arise  from  cropping  the  border  must  proceed 
from  a  cause  the  very  antipodes  of  that  generally  assumed  to 
be  correct;  the  supposed  injury  must  be  inflicted  while  dicing 
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or  Barring  the  border  preparatory  to  cropping.  These  opera- 
tions necessarily  disturb  and  lacerate  the  i-ootlets,  thereby  acUng 
as  a  most  injudicious  pruning,  whereby  the  already  too  nutnerous 
spongioles  are  incalculably  increased,  and  drawn  into  a  position, 
and  amongst  materials,  certain  of  aggravating  this  tendency  to 
excess.  The  only  benefit,  then,  conferred  by  non-cropping  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mass  containiog  the  roots  being  less  avail^le, 
the  supply  of  food  consequently  limited ;  the  benefit,  if  any,  pro- 
ceeding from  starvation,  an  end  that  may  be  gained  by  far  prefer- 
able means :  but,  until  we  know  a  little  more  of  the  matter,  crop, 
in  mercy  to  the  fettered  trees,  crop  the  borders,  in  order  that  a 
few,  at  least,  of  the  crudities  that  abound  in  the  otherwise  stag- 
nant mass  may  happily  escape  without  being  filtered  through  them. 
If  a  plant,  in  order  to  remain  healthy,  requires  a  nice  propor- 
tion between  its  roots  and  branches,  this  will  be  best  maintained 
when  left  to  nature,  when  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  progress 
in  exact  ratio;  but  when  so  placed  that  a  greater  part  of  the 
leaves  and  branches  are  of  necessity  removed,  the  equilibrium  is 
evidently  destroyed,  and  disease  ensues;  to  prevent  which  the 
very  obvious  remedy  is  to  mainlain,  or  rather  restore,  artificially 
what  has  been  destroyed  by  art,  to  reduce  the  roots  as  system- 
atically as  the  branches,  in  fact,  to  set  in  earnest  about  "  root- 
pruning."  This  said  root-pruning  has  (as  already  stated)  made 
considerable  stir  lately,  and  maile  an  effort  to  assume  a  position 
adequate  to  its  deserts,  while  tbe  only  anxiety  gardeners  may  be 
expected  to  feel  in  its  progress  seems  confined  to  ascertaining 
the  exact  time  of  its  birth;  as  they  have  spared  no  pains  to 
assure  the  world  that  it  is  ns  old  as  the  hills,  and  that  gardeners 
knew  all  about  the  matter  a  century  ago.  Now,  with  all  due 
deference,  I  think  this  had  better  rested  in  the  background, 
upon  the  principle  'that  ignorance  is  less  culpable  tliao  to  know 
and  not  practise.  But  no  matter  when  or  by  whom  introduced, 
it  never  till  now  assumed  a  properly  defined  form,  and  if  occa- 
sionally practised,  it  was  without  any  specific  aim ;  a  sort  of 
random  mutilation,  applied  hap-hazard.  To  correct  this,  and 
give  it  an  importance  that  cannot  now  be  lost  sight  of,  is  at  least 
due  to  those  that  have  recently  brought  it  so  prominently  for- 
ward. The  cause  of  canker  in  trees  is  involved  in  an  obscurity 
that  has  hitherto  defied  all  means  of  penetration ;  and  the  sur- 
mise of  its  proceeding  from  over-rootiiig,  by  the  roots  being  left 
untouched  and  encouraged,  while  the  top  is  so  mercilessly  muti- 
lated, may  not  even  be  one  of  the  remotest  causes  producing  so 
disastrous  an  eifecc.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  surely  some- 
thing, until  that  may  be  ascertained,  to  provide  a  remedy ;  and 
that  root-pruning  is  such  is  more  than  mere  surmise,  as  it  is 
demonstrated  by  the  history  of  almost  every  tree  that  has  beea 
moved  or  had  its  roots  interfered  with,  with  a  view  to  render  it 
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healthy.  The  effects  of  such  reraovals  or  root  operations,  if 
properly  perroroied,  may  generally  be  narrated  thus : — After  the 
removal,  all  or  greater  part  of  the  disease  disappears ;  the  tree  for 
a  year  or  two  progresses  in  heftlth  and  luxuriance)  and  it  is  only 
after  all  gets  established,  and  a  prospect  of  golden  harvests  at 
hand,  that  disease  again  exhibits  itself,  to  dispel  our  dreamg 
and  canker  all.  Now,  the  mere  lifUng  and  again  planting  a  tree 
in  the  same  materials  and  position  cannot  possibly  benefit  but 
by  the  reduction  that  necessarily  takes  place  in  the  roots ;  a  sup- 
position confirmed  by  the  certain  reappearance  of  the  evil  as 
soon  as  those  roots  are  replace<l  and  gain  an  ascendant,  by  which 
the  requisite  equilibrium  is  destroyed. 

Removing,  or  subjecting  a  tree  to  any  severe  operation  (un- 
less the  subject  has  been  accustomed  to  such  treatment),  gene- 
rally causes  the  loss  of  a  season  or  two,  white  the  good  done  by 
sucn  a  sacrifice  is  of  short  duration ;  therefore,  sudi  a  mode  of 
restoring  health  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  all  the  effects  may  be 
obtained  by  annually  shortening  roots  and  branches  as  the  case 
may  demand,  by  following  a  system  that  may  induce  permanent 
fruitfulness,  without  so  seriously  dealing  with  the  subject  at  one 
time  as  to  produce  the  loss  of  a  crop,  too  meagre  a  habit,  or  the 
endangering  of  its  life.  How  so  desirable  an  end  is  to  be  gained, 
what  is  the  best  mode  to  pursue,  how  fur  we  may  and  ought  to 
go,  and  when  to  perform  most  advantageously  the  operation, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by.time  and  patient  investigation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  ways,  and  endless  modifications  of 
shortening  the  supply  of  matter  at  the  roots,  either  by  devising 
means  to  prevent  their  undue  increase,  or  by  removing  any  su- 
perabundance, must  lead  to  the  same  end. 

There  being  so  much  room  for  investigation,  the  investigator 
so  certain  of  being  repaid  for  his  trouble,  with  the  certainty  that 
in  many  cases  he  cannot  make  bad  worse,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  thing  will  be  set  about  in  earnest,  and  the  results  com- 
municated for  the  common  benefit.  To  succeed,  it  only  requires 
that  we  bring  to  the  work  minds  willing  to  be  disabused,  freed,  if 
possible,  of  all  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  most  especially 
that  so  prevalent  of  setting  greater  store  upon  the  preservation 
of  roots  than  leave.t.  To  be  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
before  starting,  let  all  recollect  the  symptoms  of  improvement 
manifested  by  trees  recently  removed,  or  with  a  scarcity  of  roots ; 
and  recollect  also  the  practice  of  the  Dutch  (sufficient  of  itself  to 
carry  conviction) :  they  take  their  trees  full  sized  from  the  open 
walls  into  their  hothouses,  force  them  instantly,  and  by  foster- 
ing and  guarding  the  leaves  they  obtain  abundant  and  excellent 
CK^ ;  and,  this  accomplished,  the  trees  are  again  placed  upon 
the  walls  to  stand  until,  in  course  of  rotation,  they  are  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment.  With  such  a  state  of  things,  canker,  eveo 
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in  their  hnmii!  climate,  cannot  exist.  Trees  subjected  to  root- 
pruning  from  infancy  are  most  likely  to  prove  eminently  success* 
ful  i  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  as  are  old,  and  infirm 
in  habit,  can  be  rendered  all  that  could  be  wished  without  much 
precaution.  But  I  hare  already  so  far  exceeded  all  reasonable 
bounds,  that  the  remainder  (should  it  prove  sufficiently  interest* 
ing),  must  be  reserved  till  next  Number. 
FdhUme,  May  14.  18«2. 


Art.  VIII.  On  forcing  Muthroonu.  By  J.  Wiouton. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  there  are  houses  heated  by 
6ues  for  the  growth  of  mushrooms:  but  this  can  lie  accom- 
plished in  any  dry  shed  or  cellar,  where  the  temperature  does 
not  fall  below  45°)  nor  rise  above  70°,  of  Fahrenheit.  Various 
kinds  of  materials  are  recommended  for  making  mushroom  beds ; 
but  the  best  is  fresh  manure  from  horses  that  are  highly  fed, 
mixed  with  light  soil  in  a  small  quantity. 

IIov)  to  make  the  Bed.  —  Take  a  quantity  of  the  manure  and 
spread  it  so  as  to  lie  about  4  in.  deep ;  beat  it  firmly  down  with 
a  mallet.  After  a  few  days  repeat  the  same,  and  again  at 
intervals,  till  the  bed  becomes  about  14  in.  deep.  To  ascertain 
the  degree  of  heat,  put  two  or  three  sharp-pointed  sticks  into 
the  bed,  and  when,  upon  being  drawn  out,  they  feel  about  milk 
warm,  it  is  time  to  put  in  the  mushroom  spawn ;  but  the  beat 
must  be  rather  on  the  decline  than  otherwise. 

Hem  to  use  the  Mushroom  Sptrum,  —  Break  the  spawn  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  eg? ;  place  them  all  about  the 
bed  about  I  ft.  apart,  and  2  in.  below  the  surface ;  beat  the 
whole  down  hard.  Be  careful  not  to  let  the  heat  increase  above 
the  degree  mentioned  above,  otherwise  the  spawn  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  bed  must  be  stocked  again  with  fresh  spawn. 
Indeed,  for  security's  sake,  it  is  alwftys  best  to  repeat  this, 
when  the  heat  is  on  the  decline.  After  all  danger  of  increased 
heat  is  past,  cover  the  bed  with  light  soil  about  S  in.  deep, 
then  beat  it  down  hard.  Mushrooms  always  do  best  in  a  firm 
hard  soil ;  however  hard,  they  will  find  their  way  through  it ;  they 
have  even  been  known  to  raise  the  pavement  of  a  cellar  floor. 

Management  of  the  Bed.  —  Examine  the  sticks  which  were 
originally  placed  in  the  bed  ;  if  they  are  lukewarm,  all  is  right. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  cover  the  bed  with  hay  or  straw ;  but  if 
it  increase  the  heat,  remove  it  for  a  time.  If  the  place  is  warm 
and  dark,  this  covering  may  be  dispensed  with.  In  five  or  six 
weeks,  the  mushrooms  ought  to  appear.  A  gentle  watering 
now  and  then  will  hasten  tlfeir  growth  ;  but  too  much  will  cause 
the  spawn  to  rot,  and  then,  of  course,  the  bed  will  be  unpro- 
ductive, whereas  it  ought  to  produce  for  five  or  six  weeks.   The 
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covering  keeps  the  soil  moist,  especially  when  much  exposed  to 
the  air.  These  observations  may  appear  at  variance  with  the 
fact,  that  mushrooms  spring  up  in  the  fields  in  showery  weather; 
but  there  is  a  difference  between  spawn  in  a  bed  of  manure 
which  retains  water,  and  spawn  in  the  open  soil. 

It  is  doubtful  in  what  mushroom  spawn  originates.  I  do 
not  mean  such  as  we  employ  for  mushroom  beds,  for  this 
appears  to  be  merely  the  roots  of  mushrooms,  resembling  fine 
white  threads  with  small  knots.  It  is  the  common  notion  that 
this  spawn  proceeds  from  animal  deposits ;  but  mushrooms, 
like  more  perfect  plants,  do  in  reality  produce  seed.  This  is 
said  to  be  ascertained  by  placing  a  sheet  of  white  paper  under  a 
of  the  mushroohroom  ;  the  seed  will  fall  upon  it  from  the  gills 
ull-grown  musm  like  fine  dust.  This  seed  is  carried  about  by 
the  wind,  and  eaten  by  animals  with  their  food.  Some  may  be 
unwilling  to  believe  this,  because  the  manure  from  horses  fed 
on  grass  where  mushrooms  abound  does  not  produce  mush- 
rooms equal  to  that  from  horses  fed  on  hay  and  corn.  To  this  I 
reply,  that  the  greater  fermentation  in  the  stomachs  of  horses 
eating  green  food  is  more  likely  to  destroy  the  mushroom  seed. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  beds  made  of  their  manure,  which 
often  destroy  the  spawn.  What  is  here  advanced  is  no  way 
contradicted  by  the  fact  of  mushrooms  springing  from  decayed 
vegetables,  for  the  seed  may  easily  have  been  mixed  with  them, 
and  the  growth  accelerated  by  the  slight  fermentation  which  pro- 
duced the  decay  of  the  vegetables.  Some  imagine  that  animal 
■manure  will  produce  mushrooms  independently  of  any  admixture 
4>f  their  seed  ;  but  this  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  believe  that  soil 
will  produce  weeds  without  seed,  or  that  putrid  animal  matter 
will  engender  maggots  without  eggs  having  been  previously 
therein  deposited.  —  Costey  Gardens^  Mai/  12,  1842. 

P.S.  To  the  experienced  mushroom-grower  I  have  here 
mentioned  nothing  new,  but  to  the  inexperienced  something 
which  may  perhaps  be  of  use  to  him. 


Art,   IX.     Cottage-Gardening  adapted  to    Scotland.      By   Pktba 
Mackenzie. 

[The  following  article  was  written  at  our  re<jueit  for  the  Supplement  to  tie 
Encyclopedia  of  Collage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Arcfalecture,  &c.,  in  wliich  we  origi- 
nally intended  to  pve  a  chapter  on  Cottage-Gardening;  but,  on  more  mature  con- 
aideration,  we  thought  it  would  be  unsuitable  for  that  work.  The  publication 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  excellent  paper  will  enable  gentlemen's  gardenera  to  give 
inatructiona  to  the  cottagers  on  the  eatatea  of  their  einptoyera,  with  lest  trouble 
than  thej  would  have  hod  without  such  a  comprehensive  remendnvncer.] 

It  is  full  time  that  the  rural  population  of  thia  country  were'made  aware  of 
^e  many  enjoyments  they  migntpossesB  if  they  would  only  bestir  themselves 
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a  little  i  even  this  evil  world  would  lose  much  of  its  (orrow  if  man  would  but 
shake  oW  hie  indolence,  and  pluck  the  berrica  from  among  the  thorns,  when, 
instead  of  living  diacontenCea  among  weeds  and  wildings,  he  might,  in  a  great 
measure,  have  "  Paradise  restored.  When  a  man  has  h  comFortable  house, 
and  a  earden  to  cultivate,  and  takes  delight  in  both,  we  generally  find  that 
man  snowing  himself  a  progressive  being,  with  a  mind  enable  of  higher 
attainments,  and  ready  to  make  himself  useful  In  the  sphere  of  life  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  him.  There  are  some  minds  that  will  raise  themselves,  in 
•piteofevecy  opposition,  from  a  state  of  poverty  to  a  more  comfortable  station 
in  society  ;  and  these,  though  few,  serve  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  un- 
wearied perseverance.  In  general,  the  majority  of  tnankind  require  to  be 
helped,  or,  not  only  do  they  require  the  course  to  be  pointed  out  for  them, 
but  also  apilot  to  guide  them;  and  it  is  well  fiH' those  oftbe  present  and  future 
generations  that  these  helps  are  not  wandng.  The  comfort  that  has  already 
been  bestowed  upon  thousands  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Etuydo- 
padia  of  Cottage  ArdiUccture,  in  the  shape  of  commodious  dwellings,  is  iHit  a 
foretaste  of  what  our  country  may  expect,  when  once  the  full  influence  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England,  and  other  soeieiies  of  a  kindred  nature,  is  made  to  bear  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  rural  population.  Then  may  we  eipect  a  race  of  ratkinal 
and  intelligent  beings,  instead  of  many  who  reckon  themselves  men,  yet  are 
little  belter  tbao  creatures  of  instinct  The  time  may  yet  come  when  the 
labourer  will  be  giving  his  children  lessons  in  architecture  from  the  various 
parts  of  his  cottage  i  making  them  acquainted  with  the  arch  and  its  proper- 
ties ;  pointing  out  the  various  raembera  c^  the  base^  the  shaft,  the  architrave, 
the  frieze,  and  the  cornice,  of  the  diSerent  orders  of  architecture;  making 
known  to  them  what  is  Grecian,  what  Roman,  what  Norman  or  Gothic  \  and 
be  able  to  read  the  history  of  his  country  in  the  progress  of  its  buildings. 

But  the  cottager  must  have  more  tnan  his  comfortable  house  to  occupy 
bis  attention ;  in  order  to  supply  hie  wants  and  increase  his  pleasure,  ne 
would  feel  unhappy  without  bis  garden,  which  will  yield  him  comfort  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  and  aSbrd  him  in  its  cultivation  a  salutary  preparation  for  a 
higher  state  of  enjoyment  beyond  the  grave.  How  mucn  ground  ought  a 
cottager  to  have  for  a  garden  ?  this  b  a  uueation  to  which  varying  drcuirn- 
stances  would  suggest  varying  anawers.  When  cottages  are  joined  together, 
the  gardens  are  commonly  at  the  back  or  front  of  their  dwellings,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  garden  corresponds  with  the  length  of  the  house.  Bometimes 
the  garden  extends  a  considerable  length,  but  in  general  it  is  by  far  too  little. 
I  would  plead  for  a  large  garden.  Let  it  be  lOCK)  square  yanfs  at  least,  and 
from  that  to  an  acre.  This  may  be  thought  extravagant  by  some,  but  I  think 
sufficient  reason  can  be  shown  why  the  cottager  should  have  plenty  of  garden 
ground.  When  1  see  a  cotti^  with  a  small  garden  attached  to  it,  when  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  possessor  from  luving  a  lai^  one,  I  imagine  that 
he  is  only  a  few  steps  removed  from  barbarism  ;  it  ahowa  the  possessor 
ignorant  of  what  would  increase  his  own  and  his  family's  comfort,  ignorant  of 
what  would  multiply  their  animal  and  mental  enjoyment.  1  look  upon  it  as  a 
blot  in  the  landscape,  and  a  mark  of  stationary  ignorance.  What  a  difference 
in  appearance  do  we  often  meet  with,  when  the  cottage  has  a  lai^e  garden 
belon^ng  to  it.  Instead  of  a  few  unprotected  common  vegetables,  we  behold 
a  well  enclosed  garden  abounding  in  vc^tebiea,  fruits,  and  flowers,  produdog 
more  than  the  family  can  consume,  and,  besides,  abundant  feed  for  the  pig.  A 
few  pounds  sterling,  the  produce  of  the  surplus  stock,  often  find  their  way  into 
the  pocket  of  the  possessor  of  such  a  garden.  I  have  seldom  known  its  owner 
come  to  want,  or  reauire  aid  from  the  parish. 

Before  I  say  any  tning  about  the  laying  out  of  the  garden,  I  would  wish  to 
say  a  little  ^Ooat  drainmg.  It  u  somewhat  surprinng  that  so  little  is  said 
about  that  most  important  operation  ;  the  bulk  of  the  writers  on  gardening 
pass  it  over  with  a  carelessnesa  which  it  doe*  not  merit.  Nicol,  in  hie  foren^, 
FnU,  and  £U<Aen  Gardener  (sect.  S.,  **  On  the  Soil  fbr  Orchards  "),  admita 
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the  necewity  of  draining,  end  yet  he  sayi  the  diicussion  of  a  syHemBtic  mode 
of  druniiiK  WQutd  be  foreign  to  the  But^ect;  but  he  refers  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Elkington  g  method;  and  a -writer  on  cotlag»fardening,  at  the  dose  of  1841, 
when  giving  directions  how  to  lay  out  and  pluit  such  gardens  u  would  suit 
the  labouring  man,  never  says  one  word  od  the  subject  ;  yet  many  a  cottager 
and  gardener  sufTen  a  yearly  loss  from  the  want  of  it.  [t  is  a  melancholy  thing 
to  see  a  poor  man  spending  his  stren^,  imd  bis  time  and  manure,  upon  a 
piece  of  ground  that  seldom  repays  hu  labour  ;  when  a  few  drains,  properly 
executed,  would  render  hie  work  more  easy,  and  double  the  production  ofhu 
ground.  I  can  speak  from  experience  and  observation,  when  I  my  that  many 
gentlemen's  gardens  in  Scotland  are  but  partially  druned,  and  I  could  point 
out  many  evils  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  their  ori^n  in  no  other  cause. 

When  the  piece  of  grouna  intended  for  the  garden  is  fixed  upon,  let  any 
hollows  be  filled  up,  anil  the  mirftee  brought  to  the  required  slope.  !f  the 
soil  or  subsoil  be  ofa  stiff  nature,  let  it  be  propeiiy  drained.  Verv  little  extra 
expense  will  do  it,  and  in  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  repaid  ;  when  the  possessor 
of  the  garden  will  have  satisfaction  for  life.  There  are  some  light  soils,  placed 
upon  a  gravelly  subaoil,  which  will  require  no  draining;  but  such  situations 
are  not  very  numerous  in  Scotland,  in  comparison  with  stiff  soils  and  ttlly 
bottoou.  It  does  not  often  occur  that  a  bit  of  ground  is  what,  in  common 
language,  is  called  a  dead  level  ;  the  eye  will  soon  discover  in  what  direction 
the  water  will  run.  When  that  is  ascertained,  let  a  main  drain  be  thrown  out 
a  few  feet  from  the  fence  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground  j  a  number  of 
parallel  drains  should  then  be  brought  into  it  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil;  if  very  stiff,  they  should  not  be  more  than  10  or  12  feet  apart;  where  the 
soil  is  peaty,  15  or  20  feet  apart  will  do  ;but  there  is  scarcely  any  fear  of  over- 
doing the  thing.  The  drains  should  be  si  It.  deep,  if  possible,  and  as  narrow  an 
they  can  be  made ;  this  will  save  materials  in  filUng  them.  They  are  Eeneralty 
filled  to  within  18  in.  of  the  top,  and  found  to  answer  very  well.  Turf  will 
probably  be  got  near  at  hand  to  cover  the  stones  of  the  drains,  and  prevent 
the  earth  from  getUng  between  them. 

In  treDchIng,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bury  the  soil  too  de^  ;  if  the 
subsoil  be  of  a  retentive  nature,  none  of  it  should  come  to  the  surfoce  at 
first,  but  it  should  be  well  loosened  in  the  trench.  This  will  help  it  greatly, 
and  prepare  it  for  coming  to  the  sur&ce  at  some  future  period. 

How  the  garden  ought  to  be  lud  out  will  d^iend  much  upon  the  shape  of 
the  ground.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  road-eide  cottage*  to  be  built  in  the 
comer  of  a  field,  forming  an  acute  angle ;  at  other  dmes  we  find  them 
"th  Ui<  * 


gentle  eminences,  with  the  ground  sloping  to  the  margin  of  a  small  stream. 
Many  a  plan  could  be  given  for  cottage  gardens  ;  but,  if  we  are  to  bear  in 
mind  that  "  ground  should  first  be  considered  with  an  eye  to  its  peculiar 
character,"  then,  we  think,  the  square  or  the  parallelogram,  where  thev  can 
be  obtained,  wiU  do  very  well,  and  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. I  will  confine  myself  chieHy  to  the  kitchen-garden,  believing  that 
you  will  recommend  the  site  of  the  cottage  to  be  far  enough  from  the  road 
side  to  allow  room  for  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  shelter  and  orna- 
ment, lu  a  garden  somewhat  less  than  an  acre,  1  would  have  on  the  south 
nde  of  the  north  wall,  a  short  distance  from  the  trees,  a  number  of  bee- 
hives; in  some  seasons  they  yield  a  considerable  profit  to  those  who  under- 
stand the  man^ement  of  uiem.  In  front  of  the  bee-hives  I  would  place 
a  flower-border,  which  mi^t  be  made  very  ornamental,  and  also  useful. 
Abundance  of  early-Jowering  plants  could  be  planted  in  it,  of  which  the 
bees  would  profit.  They  might  also  be  arranged  in  sudi  a  manner  that 
the  outlines  of  some  system  of  botany  might  be  imparted  to  the  cottager 
and  his  femily  ;  for  it  is  but  right  that  tney  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  that  deughtful  sdence.  It  is  not  from  inability  to  understand  it,  but 
from  a  deficient  system  of  education,  that  so  much  knowledge  is  kept  back 
l^m  the  working  classes  of  the  community.  In  front  of  the  flower-border 
1  would   have  a  piece  of  turfed   ground,  the  grass  intended   to  be   kept 
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short.  This  ma;  be  made  ukTuI  in  Tariouf  ynyt ;  it  will  be  Terj  coaveDJenC 
for  bleaching  the  household  linen,  and  can  be  uied  also  as  a  place  of  recrea- 
tion. Perhitpa  vou  will  find  fault  with  it  as  a  bleaching-green ;  but.  in  the 
present  state  of  societj',  sod  with  all  the  vigilance  of  the  rural  police,  the 
cottager's  wife  has  oft^  to  carry  back  leu  linen  at  night  iban  what  she  laid 
out  in  the  morninK-  To  prevent  such  an  occurrence  from  taking  place  ta 
much  as  poHiible,  I  have  recommended  the  green  in  the  garden.  For  the 
edgiogH  of  the  walks  of  sniBU  gardens,  atrewberry  plants  are  commonly  re- 


ft rotation  of  cropping,  hke  other  parts  of  the  garden.  Wlien  they 
are  alTplaated  with  strawberry  plants,  there  will  be  an  abundant  supply  for  a 
time ;  but,  if  no  other  plantation  is  made,  there  will  soou  be  but  a  scanty 
gathering.  Now,  if  part  of  the  edging  consisted  of  chamomile  or  h}-ssop,  the 
sale  of  which,  in  a  dried  state,  to  the  apothecary,  or  other  dealem  in  herbs, 
would  also  yield  a  profit,  the  cottager  would,  by  shifrtng  the  crops  every 
other  year,  be  enabled  Co  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  fruit-bearing  plants, 
and  to  introduce  new  kinds  as  they  appear  in  the  market.  The  bottoms  of 
the  walks  can  be  filled  with  the  smwl  stones  turned  up  in  trenching.  Fine 
ETBvel  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  best  for  the  top  ;  but,  where  that  cannot 
be  had,  engjne  ashes  form  a  very  good  substitute :  those  twice  burnt  are  the. 
best. 

If  the  garden  be  walled,  it  is  not  likety  that  the  walls  will  be  the  height 
recommended  for  >  gentleman's  garden,  and,  probably,  many  of  them  will  be 
built  without  mortar  i  but,  even  against  such  walls,  much  good  fruit  may  be 
grown,  by  training  the  trees  upon  wooden  trellises:  espaliers  may  also  be 
trained  along  the  sides  of^he  walks  being  the  south.  Raspberries,  goose- 
bnries,  and  currants  may  be  planted  in  breaks,  or  in  lines  parallel  with  the 
walks,  2\  ft.  from  the  edging,  and  d  or  6  feet  distant  from  eacli  other,  I  find 
that  they  will  bear  good  crops  either  way.  In  the  vegetable  department,  the 
kale,  cabbage,  onions,  leeks,  and  potatoes,  are  reckoned  the  mainstay  of  the 
cottager ;  but,  where  horticultural  societies  exist,  the  introduction  of  finer 
regetables  is  taking  place,  such  as  peas,  cauhflowers,  kidneybeans,  turnips, 
carrots,  lettuce,  parsley,  &c. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  belongs  to  the  gardener  or  the  architect  to  fix 
where  the  site  of  the  dun^ill  ought  to  be,  but  I  should  recommend  two 
places,  one  for  the  solid  manure,  and  the  other  for  the  liquid  i  and  it  would 
'alpmnt  gained  m  cottage  economy,  if  the  cottager  could  be  made 
d  the  full  value  of  liouid  manure.  Many  a  cottage  garden  suffers 
from  its  possessor  not  knowing  the  benefit  that  would  result  from  the  appli- 
cation of  such  manure.  It  is  a  common  practice,  with  a  great  number  of  the 
rural  population  of  Scothuid,  to  have  their  crop  of  late  potatoes  planted  on 
the  ground  of  some  neighbouring  farmer,  and  it  is  their  endeavour  to  have  as 
much  dung  as  possible  to  cart  away  at  the  planting  season,  in  coneequence  of 
which  the  garden  is  often  in  part  n^lected  i  but,  by  preserving  the  draining! 
from  the  house,  the  pigsty,  and  the  cow-house,  in  a  pit  properhr  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  as  much  manure  might  be  had  as  would  supply  the  demand  of 
the  garden.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  them  believe  m  uis  doctrine,  and 
more  difficult  etill  to  get  them  to  practise  it ;  but  the  period  will  soon  come 
when  they  will  wonder  at  their  unbelief,  and  endeaTOur  to  redeem  the  time 
they  had  lost  in  the  days  of  their  ignorance. 

I  sb^  not  fi-ighten  the  cottager  with  a  long  list  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruit, 
and  yegetables,  that  might  be  planted  by  him,  but  select  a  few  of  those  that 
lutTe  Men  long  known  to  deserve  a  place  in  every  garden.  There  is  one 
apple  tree  that  would  do  well  in  a  cottier's  garden,  or  any  other  where  fruit 
u  grown  ;  that  is,  the  Stirling  Castle  spple.  It  was  raised  from  seed  by  ft 
gentleman  belonging  to  Stirnng.  Its  properties  are :  very  early  bearing ; 
vigorous  healthy  growth  of  plant ;  fruituilness,  seldom  missing  a  crop ;  fruit 
laige  and  finely  slmped,  fit  either  for  dessert  or  baking ;  it  prwhices  iniit  tha 
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third  year  after  grsfUng,  and  eain^e  apple  veigtis  loinetimea  ]4or  Ifi  ounces. 
Perhaps  the  following  list  will  do  to  begin  with:  — 

Applet,  Doonside,  Brandy  apple,  Hawthornden,  Yoritshire  greening,  Rib- 
Bloa  pbptn,  Downton  pippin,  Stirling  Caatle,  French  crab,  Hubbard's  pear- 
main.  Paradise  pippin,  Oogar  pippin,  and  Keswick  codlin. 

Peart.  Qreen  chisel,  JargDnelle,  Oreen  pear  of  Yair,  Autumn  bergamot, 
Galston,  Muirfowl  egg,  Swiss  bergamot,  and  Elton. 

Plumt.  Oreen  gage,  Red  magnum  bonum,  Washington,  Caledonia,  White 
megnum  bonum.  Wine  sour, 

Cherriet.     May  dnke,  Morello. 

Ciarantt.  Red  and  white  :  Common  red.  Champagne  white,  Knight's 
sweet  red.    Slack :  Common,  Black  Na{>les. 

Gootebernet.     Many  varieties  of  red,  white,  yellow,  and  green. 

Raipberriet.     Red  and  yellow  Antwerp. 

Strawbariei.  OroveBnd  Bcortet,  Keen'i  seedling,  Roseberrr,  and  Elton. 
Vegelablei.  Peas ;  Early  Charlton,  Dwarf  marrowfat.  Blue  Prussian, 
Early  fiiwn.  Beans  i  Early  mazagan,  Lonspod,  Broad  Windsor.  Cabbages : 
Early  May,  Early  York,  Drumhead,  Sugarloaf,  Savoy,  Early  green.  Yellow, 
and  the  Winter i  Brussels  sprouts;  Kale,  German  greeng.  Purple  or  brown 
kale.  Caulillowera.  Broccoli :  Orange's  early,  Sulphur^eoloured.  Kidnev- 
beang  :  Scarlet  ruDDers,  White  Canteroury.  Potatoes  :  many  varieties,  early 
and  Ute.  Carrots :  Earlv  bom,  and  Altriugham.  Turnips :  Early  white 
Dutch,  Stone,  Dutch  yellow,  and  Aberdeen  yellow.  Parsneps,  Red  beet, 
varieties  of  Radishes,  Onions. 

The  cottager  ought  to  sow  plenty  of  onions.  What  he  does  not  require 
for  his  family  wilt  meet  with  a  ready  market.  He  should  also  phuit  as  much 
as  he  can  spare  of  his  ground  in  carlj^  potatoes;  they  generally  sell  well,  and 
the  crop  is  soon  off  the  ground,  wluca  enables  him  to  prepare  it  for  winter 
cropping,  leeks  and  chard,  white  beet  and  spinach.  The  cottager  may  not 
be  without  his  salads  ;  if  he  chooses,  he  may  have  his  varieties  of  lettuce,  en- 
dive, parsley,  creso,  &c.  He  should  not  be  without  his  plot  of  rhubarb ;  it 
ia  useful  in  the  familj>,  and  in  the  spring  a  considendile  quantity  may  be  sold 
to  innkeepers,  confectioners,  and  others.  He  should  also  have  his  border  for 
herbs,  such  as  spearmint,  peppermint,  pennynyal,  balm,  tansy,  rue,  hyssop, 
rosemary,  sage,  and  thyme.  I  think  the  list  of  bulbs  and  fibrous-root^  per- 
ennials  given  in  the  Subtarban  Gardener  and  VHia  Cov^amon  might  do  also 
for  some  cottage  gardens. 

The  CoUagert  Calendar,  like  Others  of  a  similar  nature,  must  be  somewhat 
general ;  for  I  find  places  within  three  or  four  miles  of  one  another  vary  con- 
siderably, when  the  altitude  varies  ;  and,  as  Scotland  ts  a  country  of  hills 
and  valleys,  the  intelligent  and  observant  cottager  will  soon  learn  the  proper 
time  of  sowinjr  u)d  planting. 

Janvari).  Trench  and  manure  ground  for  early  crops.  Fruit  trees  may 
■till  be  planted  and  pruned. 

Febntary.  Sow  peas  and  beans ;  also  a  small  quantity  of  early  horn  car- 
rot and  Dutch  turnip.  Onions,  in  light  soils,  may  be  sown.  Plant  strawber- 
ries about  the  end  ot  the  month  ;  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries  may 
also  be  planted. 

March,     Sow   the   nuun  crops   of  onions,  ledu,  peas,  cabbages,  c 

"        '  " jreene,  lettuce,  spinach,  ant  , 

9.  and  full  crops  of  cabbages.  The 
COtti^er  may  now  try  his  hand  on  grafting. 

April,  Sow  peas  and  beans,  turnips.  Fhmt  full  crops  of  earlv  and  late 
potatoes.  Hoe  and  thin  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  spinach.  Earth  up  cab- 
Cages,  potatoes,  peas,  and  beans. 

jltfo^.  Sow  kidueybeans,  cabbies,  and  Oerman  greeng,  for  late  crops. 
Sow  also  a  small  quantity  of  cauliflower  seed,  also  wnite  and  yellow  turnip. 
Hoe  and  earth  np  the  various  crops  that  require  it. 
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June.  PUnI  cauliflowen,  laTOfB,  Oerman  greena,  leeks.  Train  and  nail 
wall  and  etpalier  trees. 

July,  Sow  vellow  tuniipB  Tor  a.  winter  crop  ;  plant  cauliflower  and  cote- 
worta.  Towaroa  the  end  or  the  month  attention  miut  be  paid  to  keeping 
down  weeda. 

Aagtal.  Sow  winter  oniona,  cabbe^,  aavojs,  and  Oennan  greeni,  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  For  planting  out  in  ^ring,  coleworti  ma;  atill  be 
idanted. 

Septmhar,  Lift  onions  and  lay  them  on  the  border  to  dry.  StrawberriM 
may  be  planted  Tor  a  crop  next  aeaaon. 

October.     Plant  early  cabbages  for  use  in  the  spring. 

November.  Plant  tree*  and  buabea  where  tney  are  required.  Tum  up 
vacant  ground  to  the  frost.     Hake  compoat  for  the  garden  where  it  can  be 

December.  Con^nue  trenching  and  di^ng  where  it  can  be  done.  Plant 
in  miM  weather,  if  it  waa  omitted  last  month. 

More  might  have  been  said  had  time  and  the  nature  of  the  article  permitted 
it,  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  adding  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  keeping 
of  cottage  gardena.  In' general  they  are  but  indiflerently  kept.  Weeds  are 
often  allowMl  to  shed  their  seeds,  which  prove  a  lasting  scourge  to  the  garden, 
and  a  great  loss  to  the  cotti^er.  Timely  hoeing,  and  weeding  and  cleaning, 
would  prevent  a  great  number  of  excuses  bdng  made,  when  visitors  come; 
and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  a  garden,  to  be  enabled  to  look  at  it 
when  it  is  neat  and  clean.  There  h  la  much  difierence  between  the  two,  a 
there  is  between  a  trollop  and  a  tidy  country  lau.  But  where  much  compe- 
tition is  among  cottagers  for  neat  gardens,  I  am  convinced.  tVom  the  oppor- 
tanitiea  I  have  had  in  visiting  these  gardens,  that  it  may  be  carried  to  an 
iiljutioui  extent.  Oue  thing  1  have  observed  for  several  years :  those  who 
had  prizes  awarded  for  neat  ^rdetu  seldom  received  a  prize  for  the  best  ve- 
getables. I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way  than  that  there  was  too  much 
raking  and  too  little  hoeing.  When  the  rake  ia  much  used,  a  crust  is  ready 
to  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  j  but  when  hoeing  is  practised,  the 
roots  receive  the  benefit  of  atmospheric  influence,  which  the  modem  disco- 
veries in  chemistry  assert  to  be  of  great  importance  to  vegetation. 

Wett  Plem,  Januar;/  6.  1849. 


Aht.  X.    Nolet  on  the  Bokhara  Clover.    By  H.  I.  C.  Blake. 

Having  derived  many  little  improvements  in  gardening  through 
the  channel  o{  yoav  Magazine,  Ihvia  taken  the  liberty  of  inform- 
ing your  readers  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Boknara  clover 
grew  with  me  last  year.  Mr.  Gorrie  of  Annat  Cottage  was  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  some  seeds  last  year,  and  I  planted  a  few  in 
my  garden,  and  a  few  in  a  pot :  those  in  a  pot  I  forwarded  a 
little  by  placing  it  in  a  small  greenhouse,  and)  when  of  a  suffi- 
cient size,  turned  out  one  in  my  garden,  throwing  away  the 
remainder.  It  grew  luxuriantly  during  the  summer,  and  attained 
the  height  of  6  ft.,  branching  out  all  around  it  full  3  ft.  each 
way.  The  scent  of  it  is  very  sweet  after  a  shower.  I  tried 
it  with  a  pony  of  mine,  who  would  not  touch  it ;  also  s  donkey ; 
but  I  have  seen  cart-horses  eat  it.  I  think  April  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  it ;  and  it  should  be  cut  when  about  2  ft.  high,  othe^ 
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wise  it  gets  too  stalky  and  sticky.  I  trnnsplanted  the  otiier 
plants  out  of  the  garden  into  my  field  in  the  autumn  at  2  ft.  dis- 
tance, and  they  give  every  promise  of  being  prodigiously  fine 
plants  this  year.  Their  crowns  are  crowded  with  young  shoots  ; 
but  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  fine  plant  which  was  not 
transplanted  has  not  as  yet  put  forth  any  shoots.  It  lays  hold  of 
the  ground  like  an  elm  tree,  the  roots  being  very  large,  and 
branching  out  in  the  same  way  as  tl^  green  shoots  or  branches, 
in  short,  it  takes  such  hold  that  even  in  the  first  year  a  strong 
man  will  find  it  a  difficult  thing  to  pull  it  up. 

Bendham  Parsonage,  Chichester,  March  15.  1842. 


Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Sural  Architecture,  Sfc,  lately  published,  luUh  tome  Account  qf  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

T/tE  Enci/chpadia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  being  the  ArbarelNm  el  Fititlcelam 
Briiartnicum  abridged :  coniaining  Ihe  hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain, 
N'aiive  and  Foreign,  snentificalty  and  populiirty  described  f  vrilh  their  PrO' 
pagatioB,  CuJlure,  and  Uies  in  the  Arts  ;  and  wila  Engravings  of  nearly  all  Ihe 
Species.  Abridged  Jrom  the  large  Edition  in  8  Volumes,  and  adapted  Jhr  the 
Use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeaeri,  and  Foresters.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.!$. 
H.8.,  &c.     London,  Longman  and  Co.,  J84S. 

The  first,  or  large,  edition  of  the  Arboretum  Bniamticum,  in  eight  volumes, 
beine  untbrtunately  at  too  high  a  price  for  the  m^ority  of  those  to  whom  it 
would  be  moBt  useful,  this  abridgement  has  been  undertaken.  It  will  be 
found  to  contain  all  that  ia  essential  for  diBtinguiehing  the  Bpecies  and 
varieties,  for  their  cultivation,  their  propagation,  and,  in  general,  their  appli- 
cation to  useful  purposes,  either  in  a  living  state  in  plantations,  or,  when  felled 
or  cut  down,  in  diflerent'  arts.  With  the  exception  of  about  half  a  dozen 
species,  figures  are  given  of  the  whole  ;  all  to  the  same  scale  of  8  in.  to  a 
foot.  The  total  number  of  wood-engravings  ia  2106,  of  which  nearly  300  were 
not  included  in  the  large  edition  ;  bo  that  thus  far  the  abridgement  is  superior 
to  the  large  work.  It  is  also  superior  in  three  other  respects  :  it  contains 
an  analysis  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  reference  to  their  uses  ;  another  analydis 
according  to  the  leaves,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  person  to  discover 
the  name  of  a  tree  or  shrub  by  the  leavea  alone  ;  and  a  complete  alphabetical 
index  of  all  the  species  and  varieties,  with  their  aynonymea.  In  short,  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  this  abridgement  will  be  found  a  truly  useful  book  for 
nurserymen,  sardeners,  and  foresters,  and  also  for  amateurs.  Those  who  wish 
to  study  the  history  of  trees  and  shrubs  more  at  large,  and  their  portraits, 
wit)  have  recourse  to  the  original  edition. 

Horius  Lignosus  Londinensis  abridged ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of  the  hardy  T^ees  and 
Shrubs,  Indigenous  and  Foreign,  cutHvaled  ia  the  Garderu  and  Grounds  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  London  :  with  all  their  Synonymes,  scient^c  and  ptHiuiar, 
includmg  their  FremA,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Ita&an,  and  other  foreign 
Names.     By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  Sec.    London,  Longman  and  Co.,  1818. 
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gardenerc  And  nunerjrmen  haviDg  collectioDS  of  treei  and  «hrulM,  wbo  poi- 
■ess  neither  the  abridgement  of  the  ArhoTtium,  nor  the  large  editton. 

Tke  Boot  of  tie  Farm.  By  Henry  Stepheng,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  *'  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture."  Parti  II.  to  V.  6to,  platei,  and  numerous 
woodcuti.     1642. 

We  noticed  Part  i.'of  thiB  work  in  p.  1  !5.,  and  the  part*  before  lu  more  than 
justify  ihe  auticipations  we  there  expreiBed.  The  Book  of  the  Farm  is,  in 
short,  an  excellent,  and,  in  many  retpects,  an  original  work.  We  cannot  aye 
our  readers  a  better  idea  of  it  than  by  continuing  our  list  of  the  articlea  wbich 
the  parts  before  us  contain :  —  Ifi.  Of  dealing  with  the  Details  of  Ferroina, 
p.97.  Winter.  16.  Of  the  Steading,  or  Farmstead  i  there  are  various  detaiU 
of  construction  and  Gttings-up  in  this  article,  clearly  and  beautifully  illustrated 
by  woodcuts.  17.  Of  tlie  Farm-houae,  19.  Of  the  Persona  who  labour  the 
Farm.  19.  Of  the  Weather  in  Winter.  SO.  Of  Climate.  81.  Of  observing  and 
recording  Facts.  38.  Of  Soils  and  Subsoils.  83.  Of  Enclosures  and  Shelter. 
S+.  Of  the  Planting  of  Thorn  Hedges.  25.  Of  the  Plough.  26.  Of  the  va- 
rious Modes  of  Ploughing  ridges,    p.  464. 

TTie  Hilton/  end  Jtianagemetit  ef  Be^,  unU  ■  Nolicv  of  a  nevilif  coiutncled 
Hiee.  ij  John  Wilton,  Oiuvlener  to  Lord  StaBbrd.  l2tao,  pp.  103. 
London  and  Norwich,  184S, 

Mr.  WightOD  baa  had  great  experience  and  sreat  success  in  the  management 
of  bees  ;  and  this  little  work  is  the  result.  Ttto  newly  constructed  hive  is  on 
the  Polish  principle,  which  we  can  recommend  from  our  own  eiperieoce,  aa 
giving  fkr  teas  trouble  than  any  other,  both  in  general  management  and  in 
taking  the  honey.  We  have  given  an  account  of  the  common  Polish  hive  in 
the  Kmyclopadia  of  Gardening,  Mr.  Wighton's  improvement  on  it  consists 
chiefly  in  dividing  It  into  two  compartments,  and  introducing  two  panes  of 
glass  for  the  purpose  of  obsraving  the  proceedings  of  the  bess.  Tte  great 
advantage  of  the  Polish  hive  over  Ihose  in  common  use  is,  that  honey  may  be 
taken  from  it,  when  there  is  any  to  spare,  without  disturbing  the  bees,  since  it 
is  done  in  the  finest  part  of  a  sunny  day,  when  moat  of  the  bees  are  out. 
We  would  atronglv  recommend  a  trial  of  these  hives,  and  more  especially  as 
they  maybe  made  ny  any  caipenter  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Mr.  Wighton's 
consists  of  the  root  end  of  a  spruce  fir,  9  ft.  tone,  and  3  ft.  9  in.  in  circum- 
ference,  from  which  the  centre  wood  has  been  hollowed  out.  In  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  where  the  disease  called  pumping  prevails  among  larch  trees,  ex- 
cellent Polish  hives  may  be  had,  almost  r^dy  made.  Again,  we  strongly 
recommend  the  hive  and  Mr.  Wilton's  book  to  all  wbo  keep  bees,  and  more 
especially  to  gentlemen's  gardeners. 

Bialtaaif  Statioia  :  being  the  executed  Deagm  of  Fifartcit  T^onaiton,  AnAtted, 
made  by  expreit  Comnutnon  for  the  Directon  of  the  NoTtk-Midland  Saiiumf, 
under  the  Direction  of  RMerl  Stepkenion,  Etq.,  C.E,  Folio,  9  plates. 
London,  IS41, 

The  public  is  much  indebted  to  the  North-Midland  Railway  Company  for  the 
Burpassmgly  beautiful  examples  of  station-houses  which  they  have  erected  on 
thetr  lines  of  railroad.  We  know  of  nothing  equal  to  them  on  the  lines  of 
any  other  company.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  would  not  form  a  highly 
ornamental  dwellmg  in  a  park.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  executed  b 
stone  in  the  most  substantial  manner  j  and  the  book,  containing  beautiiul 
engravings  of  them  on  a  lai^e  scale,  may  well  l>e  strongly  recommwided  to 
landed  proprietors,  as  aflbrding  valuable  hint*  for  the  erection  of  omamenta) 
cottages  on  their  estates.  We  can  answer  for  the  competency  of  Mr. 
Thompson  to  design  such  cottages,  having  been  fortunately  able  to  induce  him 
to  coninbute  no  fewer  than  six  design*  to  the  SuppUment  to  our  SncyclopmUa 
of  Cottage  Arckileclure, 
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Sceltiet  far  RvOic-Work ;  hiclmSitg  Bridget,  Pttri  tad  Garden  Bidldmgt,  Sea/i, 
and  FvntUare.  Sighteen  Platei.  T%e  Seetdc  Vxeuit  in  the  tinted  Style  of 
ZincogTaphy;  toith  DetcriptioTu  and  Ettimalet  of  the  Suildiagt.  By 
T.  I.  HJcauti,  Architect,  Author  of  a  Work  ratitled  "  Rustic  Arcbitecture." 
4(o.     London,  1848. 

This  is  tui  elegant  work,  and  oue  that  will  be  found  exceedingif  useful  to 
counti7  gentlemen  who  are  their  own  arcbitecta. 

The  first  three  plates  are  of  rustic  bridges,  formed  of  young  trees  with  the 
bark  on.  El^ant  or  picturesque  forms  for  such  bridges  are  much  wanted  in 
parks  aod  pleasure-grounds  in  hilly  disCricU,  where  the  walks  through  the 
scenery  must  necessarily  often  croM  brooks.  We  were,  when  in  Scotland  last 
summer,  much  struck  with  the  porerty  of  design  of  the  rustic  bridges,  as  well 
as  the  rustic  fences  and  gates,  in  the  scenery  of  some  very  handsome  resi- 
dences ;  though  in  no  part  of  the  island  is  there  such  an  abundance  of  young 
wood  adapted  for  such  structures. 

Plates  IT.,  v.,  and  ti.  contain  the  plans,  elefations,  aad  perspective  view  of 
n  small  building  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  gate-lodge,  witli  a  place  for  tools 
to  the  left  of  the  lodge-keeper's  room,  and  a  seed-room  in  addition  to  the 
keeper's  bed-room  on  Uie  floor  above.  This  building  is  m  the  style  of  the  old 
hall-timbered  houses,  now  becoming  comparatively  rare  in  En^and.  The 
design  is  exquisitely  beautiful  of  its  kind,  and  the  estimated  expense  ia 
only  1 10/. 

Plates  VII.  and  Till,  are  the  plan,  elevation,  and  perspectiTe  sketch  of  a 
winter-house  for  plants;  very  handsome,  and  suitable  for  preserving  ever- 
greens, such  as  oranges  and  camellias,  in  a  dormant  state. 

Plates  IX.,  X.,  and  xi.,  a  gardeners  cottage  with  fruit-room,  des^ned  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  advocated  by  Dr.  Lindley  ;  expense 
about  160'.     Very  elegant,  and  suitably  arranged  for  the  end  [K^posed. 

Plate  XII.,  plan  and  elevation  of  en  octagonal  pigeon-house.  A  very 
handsome  ruaDc  structurei  as  is  plate  xili.,  a  garden  gate  and  fence. 

Plates  SIT.,  XV.,  XVI.,  and  xvii.,  chairs,  seats,  bencbeit,  tables,  flower-stands, 
&c.,  all  in  ruitic-work  with  the  bark  on.  Cleverly  designed,  nnd  very  pic- 
turesque. 

Plate  XTiii.,  a  idea  for  a  rustic  cottage.    Very  picturesque. 

All  the  chimney  tops  In  Mr,  Ricauirs  designs  for  cottages  rise  boldly  up 
much  higher  than  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  are  remarkably  nandsome. 

The  following  notice  may  be  us^ul  to  some  of  our  readers,  as  we  trust  it 
will  also  to  Mr.  Riceuti : — 

"  Mr.  Ricauti  having  observed,  in  many  instances,  that  gentlemen  are  often 
deterred  from  employmg  a '  professed  architect,'  because  they  do  not  know 
into  what  expenses  it  might  lead  them,  he  here  inaerts  his  terms  for  making 
designs  of  buildings  and  for  superintending  their  erection.  If,  however,  the 
estimate  of  a  buSding  shouM  exceed  IfXH)/.,  no  charge  is  made  for  the 
drawings,  but  the  architect  receives  a  commission  of  £  per  cent  on  the 
cost  ;  and  his  travelling  expenses,  in  all  such  cases,  are  charged  to  the  em- 
ployer. In  j)repanng  a  aet  of  drawings,  the  style  of  architecture  in  which 
Ihey  are  designed  will  not,  in  the  least  degree,  hei^tea  the  following  charges, 
which  are  founded  upon  the  relative  proportions  and  quantity  of  woric 
requu'ed  in  making  out  the  drawings,  &c.,  for  various  designs. 

jC    I.   d. 
For  making  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  perspective  sketch  of  a 

■mall  building,  such  as   a  gate-lodge,  green-house,  labourer's 

cottage,  &c.,  the  estimate  not  exceeding  lOOJ.  -  -    3    3    0 

For  maxing  the  working-drawings  of  ditto  -  •  -220 

For  a  building,  the  estimate  not  exceeding  1501.  -  -    4     4     0 

For  making  the  working-drawings  of  ditto  -  -  •330 

And   BO   on,  in   proportion,   adding  one  guinea  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  drawings  for  every  SOI.  added  to  the  estimate. 
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For  a  visit  of  raperintendence,  or  to  examine  and  report  upon  the    £     i.   i. 

site  lor  a  building,  requiring  but  one  day's  time,  travelling,  and  all 

expenses  -  -  -  -  •  -  .440 

For  a  viMt  to  Mtjr  place,  requiring  two  days'  time,  and  trsvelling 

expenses  -  -  -  -  .  -  -880 

And  so  on,  in  proportion,  adding  4  guineas  for  every  additional 

day,  which  includes  the  charges  for  tiBvelling  and  all  enpeoses. 

Mr.  RicButi's  address,  whether  he  be  in  town  or  country,  can  always  be 
obtained  of  his  publisher,  Mr.  James  Carpenter,  Old  Bond  Street." 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Noticet. 

T'REOJir  can  never  be  of  the  slightest  use,  unless  based  upon  experimental 
enquiry  and  authenticated  fiicts.  Nor  can  extensive  practice  be  deemed  of 
reiJ  advantage,  if  it  has  been  suffered  to  degenerate  into  empty  empiricism, 
and  the  gardener  simply  adapts  a  routine  he  has  before  found  satisiactory, 
without  ever  examining  the  principles  on  which  its  success  depends.  In  the 
latter  instance,  certain  circumBtances,  unseen  by  alt  but  those  who  search  for 
them,  may  impart  a  temporary  excellence  to  the  plants  cultivated  ;  whereas, 
should  these  be  accidentally  wanting,  failure  would  be  experienced.  With 
the  assistance  of  theoretical  aci^uirements,  this  might  probably  have  been 
srtilicially  obviated.  It  will  herein  be  seen  that  experience,  unsupported  by 
aught  besides,  ia  liable  to  mislead,  and  to  prove  ineffective  in  it*  application. 
At  this  point  theory  steps  in,  and  gives  certainty  to  every  process  that  is  not 
rendereu  nugatory  by  remarkable  and  unexpected  adverse  agents.  (Gard. 
CkroH.,  1841.) 

Effect  of  lAghl  on  ChM'^j.  —  Take  Alonsoa  incisifolia,  and  make  cuttings 
from  it,  and  insert  them  in  three  pots  of  equal  dimensions  ;  then  place  them 
in  a  close  pit  or  frame,  in  the  foliowinB  order  :  the  first  at  2  ft.  from  the 
glass,  the  second  at  8  ft.  3  in.,  and  the  third  at  8  ft.  6  in.  The  result  of  this 
will  be  just  what  might  have  been  naturally  expected,  namely,  the  first  in  the 
order  placed  will  be  rooted,  and  the  cuttings  very  little  grown  ;  while  the 
second  will  be  more  elongated  in  the  tops,  and  only  callused  at  the  roots,  and 
the  third  gronn  to  the  neight  of  the  other  two,  but  neither  rooted  nor  cal- 
luied.  (Join  Cme,  in  Gard.  Chnm.  for  184],  p.  788.) 

The  radialmg  Power  of  Hol-araler  Pipei Amongst  all  that  has  been  sud 

yet  on  the  heating  of  houses,  we  have  seen  no  notice  taken  of  the  radiating 
power  of  the  substances  employed  as  pipes.  When  the  radiating  power  of 
Umpblack  ia  100,  polished  iron  is  estimated  at  15  ;  and  though  rough  cast- 
iron,  and  oxidated  on  the  surface,  wilt  be  much  more,  still  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  effect  to  have  them  coated  with  lampblack.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  to  be  derived  fi'om  Mr.  Corbett's  opmi  gutter  system  will  be  the 
radiating  power  of  water,  which  is  equal  to  lampblack.  The  new  improve- 
ment latay  suggested  in  steam-boilers,  to  connect  the  fire  and  water  by 
pins  of  iron  passing  from  the  fire  through  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  into^the 
water,  thus  conducting  the  heat  at  once  to  the  water,  should  be  useAit, 
especially  when  speedy  eflbct  is  wanted.  (R.  Lymbum,  in  Gard.  CAron.  for 
1842,  p.  SB.) 

On  the  Kffectt  of  Livu  on  Sml.  —  [The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
was  sent  to  the  Farmei't  Journal  newspaper  in  1888,  but  never  published. 
It  will  be  found  to  contain  the  germs  of  some  of  the  new  doctrines  on  this 
subject].  Amongst  the  various  treatises  on  lime  which  I  have  perused  I 
have  not  seen  one  that  explains  its  nature  sufGcientlj  to  account,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  grand  effects  produced  by  that  mineral  when  affiled  to  a  soil 
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containing  but  little  or  do  calcareous  matter.  To  lupfMse,  agreeabi]'  to  the 
theory  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that  carbonate  of  lime  operates  only  by 
givinj;  a  proper  texture  to  the  noil,  and  fumiahing  plants  with  an  ingredient 
necessary  to  their  structure,  is,  to  say  the  least,  attributing-a  seemingly  small 
power  to  such  dUproportionste  means, if  it  be  considered  that,  toall  appearance, 
every  purpose  of  a  substance  so  inert,  according  to  this  theory,  might  be  answered 
equally  well  by  aparticular  combination  of  theother  earths :  and  if  Hornby's 
diaacrtation  be  looked  to  for  a  solutio*  of  the  wonder-working  power  of  this 
min^al,  the  anawer  there  given,  that  it  auppliea  by  its  decomposition  in  the 
plant,  as  vegetable  food,  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  retained,  is  not  only  un- 
satisfactory, but  at  variance  with  the  osaertion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  the  lime 
found  in  plants  is  usually  in  its  carbouBted  state.  The  mechanical  action  of 
lime  insisted  upon  by  the  first-named  gentleman  Bcems  insufficient  to  robe  the 
coarse  brown  turf  with  a  coat  of  the  ncheat  green,  and  the  chemical  operation 
of  the  other  gentleman  accounts  but  ill  for  the  uncultivated  grasses  and  plants 
giving  place  to  a  sweet  herbage  wherever  lime  has  been  applied. 

My  purpose  of  addressing  you,  however,  is  not  to  find  fiuilt  with  former 
theories  on  the  subject  of  lime  (that  were  an  easy  task),  but  to  offer,  with 
all  humility,  a  new  one  to  your  consideration.  It  ia  well  known  to  chemists, 
and  slao  to  many  other  persons,  that  carbonate  of  lime  has  the  power  of 
creating  nitrate  of  Ume  by  its  combination  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  alao  with  that  eacaping  from  decompoaing  animal  and  v^etable 
matter.  That  this,  aaline  substance  enters  into,  and  is  of  use  in,  tha 
constitution  of  plants,  there  ia  every  reason  to  believe,  and,  that  it  under 
goes  decomposition  there,  I  can  have  but  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  the 
author  of  Lecluret  an  AgricuitvTai  Ckemulry,  holds  an  Opinion  unlavourable 
to  the  decomposition  of  alkalme  substances.  M.  Th.  de  Sausaure's  Rr- 
learchei  on  Vegelalioa  furnish  something  like  a  proof  of  a  change  taking 
place  in  saline  matter,  aiW  its  Bbaorptinn  by  ptanta.  That  philosopher  states 
that  100  parts  of  ashes  from  wheat,  in  £ower,  yielded  him  43*25  of  soluble 
salts,  whilst  the  same  quantity  of  ashes  from  wheat,  the  seeds  being  ripe, 
produced  only  11  parts;  and  he  gives  also  another  analysis  of  the  same 
v^etable  in  like  states,  and  also  a  month  before  flowering,  the  result  of  which 
answers  almost  precisely  to  the  former  one,  in  the  point  upon  which  my 
opinion  of  a  change  is  grounded,  saving  that  in  the  ashes  of  the  wheat  cut  a 
month  before  flowering  there  were  found  60  parts  of  salts ;  a  circumstance 
BCiil  more  in  fovour  of  that  opinion.  Thus  it  appears  that  wheat  in  a  green 
state  {jotsesses  more  salts  than  when  dry,  and  we  may  conclude  that  most 
other  vegetables  agree  with  it  in  that  particular  ;  indeed,  the  analysis  of  some 
other  plants  by  M.  Th.  de  Saussure  gave  results  that  would  strengthen  thq 
propriety  of  such  a  conclusion.  Such  being  the  case,  what  other  inference  cau 
be  drawn,  but  that  decomposition  generally  takes  place  in  saline  matter  al^er 
itsentrance  into  plants?  Supposingme.then,  to  have  established  what  laimed 
at  proving,  the  neit  question  to  be  considered  will  be,  how  nitrate  of  lime  can 
be  serviceable  to  growing  vegetables.  My  answer  is,  that  most  probably 
nitrate  of  lime  offers  to  the  plant  a  substance  better  than  all  others,  by  its 
ready  solution,  for  lime  being  absorbed  into  its  system  ;  and  ic  may  not  be 
impossible  that  its  decomposition  should  furnish  nitrogen  for  the  production 
of  gluten  and  albumen,  since  those  substances  are  found  more  especially  in 
plants  delighting  in  a  calcareous  soil,  such  as  wheat,  clover,  saintfoin,  &c.  If 
this  argument  in  support  of  the  utility  of  nitrate  of  lime  in  vegetation  be  one 
founded  on  true  principles,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  considerable  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  doctrine  of  paring  and  burning,  as  the  aahes  ariaing  from  ihat 
operation  niight  yield  salts  answering  at  least  to  that  substance  in  having 
nitrogen  In  their  composition,  and  might  thereby  furniah  an  essential  element 
for  the  production  of  albumen  in  the  particular  plants  possesaing  that  matter. 
AgTicuittirists  are  well  aware  that  a  peaty  soil,  except  it  be  pared  and  burned, 
will  not  produce  good  crops  of  grain, but  tDat,when  the  ashes  yielded  by  burning 
are  employed,  an  ayerage  produce  of  oats,  if  not  of  other  grain,  may  be  expected : 
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and  tbey  also  know  that  carrots  may  be  p«wD  in  such  a  soil  without  the  pre- 
paratioi]  of  burning,  which  may  be  probably  owing  to  those  roots  having  Ltde 
if  any  albumen  in  their  campositioD,  and  consequendy  requiriiig  nitrogen  in 
'*-     ~— e  proportion  ;  whilst  oats,  though  possessing  a  much  smaller  portion 


of  that  vegeMble  matter  than  wheat  or  rye,  may  stand  in  need  of  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  nitrogen  than  a  peaty  soil  could  yield  without  part  of  it~ 
vegetable  remains  were  autMutted  to  the  action  of  Sk,  and  compelied  to  giv 


up  St  once  what,  in  the  ordinary  couMe  of  pature,  it  would  have  dealt  out 
sparingly  in  a  number  of  yeaia. 


a  succession  of  a  few  crops.  May  not  the  former,  beaidea  being  extremely 
tenacious  of  Tcgetable  food,  have  such  an  attraction  for  the  csrbonic  acid  in 
the  neighbouring  atmosphere,  as  to  have  a  fiiTourable  influence  on  the  vege* 
tation  of  plants  growing  upon  them  ?  —  R.  T. 


Neattiieu  in  TV/'f^gn^*.  ^Having  torenewsome  turf  edgings  this  spriag, 
'  sunk  pieces  of  thin  tue  between  the  gravel  and  turf  about  an  inch  high,  and 
e  edging  has  been  particularly  neat  all  the  summer.     The  tile  (slate  would 


do  a*  well)  prevents  the  grass  fttim  growing  or  spreaduig  over  the  gravel, 
■o  that  it  does  not  require  cutting  every  year ;  but,  when  the  grass  has  grown 
over  the  side,  merely  clipping  with  the  shears.  Cere  must  be  taken  not  to 
raise  the  tiles  above  the  turf,  so  as  lo  catch  the  scythe  in  mowing  it.  Nothing 
kMks  BO  bad  in  a  walk  as  a  high  raw  edge,  as  though  a  plou^  had  cut  it ;  the 
bwer  the  edge,  the  neater  it  looks,  (wm.  TiUery,  in  Gofd.  Cirm.  tor  1M8, 
p.  7.) 

To  deitrof  Mole*. — Drive  them  from  their  holes  by  placing  slices  of  leek, 
garlic,  or  onion,  in  a  green  state,  within  their  holes ;  their  ant^>atby  to  these 
v^etablci  is  so  great,  that  they  will  immediately  leave  them,  and  expose 
themselves  to  be  taken.  In  the  month  of  Msy  and  bc^uing  of  Jun^  if  one 
sees  a  mole-hill  larger  than  usual,  it  is  pretty  certain  there  is  a  nest  of  young 
within  1  ft.  or  IB  in.  from  it.  {Comb.  Ciron.  and  Journ.,  March  26.  1848.^ 

IVoodlia:  may  be  caught  in  hollow  cabbage-stallu,  and  also  by  laying  down 
thin  slices  of  carrot.  {Gard.  Ckron^  1841,  p.  733.) 

7\>  deilrog  Wormt. — Dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounceofcorrorive  sublimate 
in  3  gals,  of  water.  This  does  not  destroy  grass,  but  effectually  brings  up  the 
worms  to  the  surfitce.  {Gard.  Ckroti.,  1841,  p.  798.) 

Yew  Branchei  are  greatly  to  be  prderred  to  most  others  for  protecdng  wall 
trees  ;  for  the  foliage,  when  withered,  adheres  firmly  to  the  wood,  and  the 
branches  become  almost  as  light  and  airy  as  dried  fern.  (Gard.  Chnm.,  1841, 
p.  845.) 

Nitrate  of  Soda  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  lUvera  as  a  top^ressina  for  the  pine 
and  fir  tribe,  and  found  greatly  to  increase  their  vigour  and  we  deep  green 
af  the  foUage.  The  quantity  of  nitt^e  was  one  pound  to  the  square  rod, 
applied  in  the  beginning  of  June.  (Gard.  Chron.,  1841,  p.  749.) 

Atr.  Cree'i  Mode  of  pruning  Timber  Treet.  —  You  ask  my  Opinion  of  Mr. 
Cree's  system  of  pruning  trees.  At  present,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  I 
■hall  adopt  it  in  every  instance  where  the  trees  are  planted  with  a  view  to  profit 
only  ;  and  perhaps  in  some  other  instances  too.  I  wish  you  would  give  us 
one  or  two  cuts  of  trees  in  different  stages  of  this  procesB,  in  the  Magaiine.  I 
BOi  certain  that  timber  might  be  brought  to  sale  much  sooner  than  it  generally 
b,  by  other  modes  of  treatment  in  conjunction  with  the  Cree  or  Billingtoa 
■yglem  of  pruning.  I  allude  particularly  to  scarification  and  (pray  do  not 
think  me  mad)  decapitating.  You  can  have  no  conc^tion,  unless  you  saw  it, 
how  rapidly  some  sorts  of  trees  increase  in  girth  when  the  head  is  taken  off  at 
30  or  36  feet  from  the  ground.  Few  have  had  an  c^portuntty  of  observing 
this.  !  have,  and  can  produce  some  striking  examples  here.  We  all  know 
the  beneficial  effects  of  scarification  on  stunted  fruit  trees,  and  why  not  apply  it 
to  forest  trees  alio?  ButI  would  not  be  understood  to  confine  myselfto  merely 
making  an  incision  with  a  knife  in  the  bark  ;  I  would  str^  out  half  an  inch 
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in  breadth  of  bark  IVom  tb«  bottom  to  the  tt^  of  the  trunk.  I  ahsH  bave 
some  interestins  obserratiDna  oa  this  subject  to  make  in  the  course  of  a  few 
nionthii,  when  I  have  more  leisure.  —  J.  M.    Peb.  6.  184S. 

-FtncvT.  --■  In  the  notices  on  planting  and  traming  ifuicii  hedget,  jour  corre- 
spondents repeatedly  direct  the  shoots  to  be  cut  back  CTerj  year,  with  a  view 
to  thickeninff  the  hedge.  M^  experience  has  shown  that  such  a  practice 
win  eflectuaJly  mar  the  object  that  it  is  wished  to  adfhnce.  It  is  rifht  to 
cut  the  thorn  within  an  inch  of  the  root  at  planting,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  throw  out  a  number  of  shoots  at  that  point ;  and  if  the  plant  is  pruned  after' 
wardi  at  3  or  3  feet  from  the  ground,  the  same  result  follows,  1.  e.  a  number 
of  shoots  spring  from  just  below  the  cut :  but  these  shoots  soon  atesl  the 
Mp,  and  nothing  but  a  bare  stem  will,  in  a  few  years,  remain  below  that  p<nnt ; 
thus  raakit^  the  hedge  bollow  at  the  bottom.  My  rule  is  this,  and  experience 
has  proved  it  to  lie  a  good  one  :  nerer  top  a  hedge  till  it  has  attained  the 
required  height ;  when  it  has  been  planted  three  years,  the  sides  should  be 
trimmed  up  with  the  shears  or  hook,  to  encourage  tbe  ktterals  to  multiply 
shoots,  taking  care'not  to  injure  the  leading  shoots.  This  will  make  a  nngle 
row  of  thorns,  originally  planted  at  4  in.  apart,  so  thick  that  a  bird  will  not 
build  in  it.  When  the  hedge  baa  reached  its  full  height,  trim  it  leret  at  the 
top,  and  keep  the  ndes  cut,  so  as  to  allow  no  part  to  overhang  another.  The 
practice  of  "  laying  "  hedges,  formerly  so  mncli  in  vogue,  it  now  giving  way  to 
an  improved  plan,  vii.  :  afler  five  or  six  years,  cut  out  single  pLnts  at 
intervals  where  the  bottom  may  be  thinnest,  at  6,  9,  or  IE  inches  from  tbe 
ground.  The  hedge  will  thus  be  kept  full  at  bottom  ;  whereas,  after  twenty 
years,  a  "  laid  "  hedge  b  good  for  little.  (Gorrf.  Chrtm.,  1B42,  p.  I4B.J 

Grapei  tn  Poti.— The  only  utility  of  growing  grapes  in  pots,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  hot-houses,  is  to  have  a  few  to  ri[>en  in  March  and  April.  West's 
St.  Peter's,  if  properly  managed,  will  hang  in  good  condition  till  the  end  of 
February,  or,  in  some  seasons,  till  March  (  end,  where  there  is  an  early 
vinery,  good  grapes  may  be  ripened  in  the  banning  of  May,  where  tlie  border 
is  protected  ^om  frost  end  snow,  so  that  a  reguW  succession  can  be  had  all 
the  year  round.  I  have  put  a  dozen  pots  in  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  cut 
on  tbe  8d  of  March  ;  another  doiea  in  the  banning  of  November,  and  cut 
in  April.  Where  grapes  can  be  grown  on  the  rafters,  and  proper  attention 
paid  to  the  borders,  it  is  so  much  time  thrown  awav  to  attempt  growmg  them 
in  pots.  To  the  amateur  and  gardener  with,  pertia^,  only  a  hothouse  or 
two,  the  caae  is  different,  for  they  are  worthy  oi  all  his  care  and  attention,  as 
1  know  of  no  plant  to  be  compared  with  a  vine  well  managed  in  a  pot.  (If 
2W«y,  in  Gard.  Chnm.,  1841,  p.  830. 

Gooieberry  Cutlmgt,  which  have  a  little  wet  moss  tied  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cutting,  are  said  to  develope  roots  more  abundantly  than  when  this  is  not  the 
caae.     {Gard.  Chron.,  IS^l,  p.TSl.) 

FUberti  and  Cotford  NuU,  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  Spanish  nut,  grow  fast, 
never  throw  up  any  side  suckers,  come  immediately  into  bearing,  and  are  very 
prolific.     {Oard.Ckrmt.  1841,  p.  7BI.J 

A  imple  Method  ofpreducmg  early  Caakftowert.  —  Every  one  knows  that 
hand-glasses  are  us^I  for  this  purpose  when  they  can  be  had;  but  as  ell  are 
not  so  wealthy  as  you  in  the  South  are,  and  therefore  cannot  aflbrd  ao  many 
hand-glasses,  it  may  be  of  some  u.ie  to  notice  a  method  by  which,  without 
these  aids,  I  have  produced  cauliflowers  fit  for  table  somewhat  earlier  than 
others  which  were  sown  at  the  usual  time  and  protected  in  that  way.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  the  month  of  January  under  a  hand-glass ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  plants  were  of  sufficient  sit^,  they  were  pricked  out  into  a  piece 
of  ground,  wtth  which  alarge  proportion  of  sand  had  been  incorporated,  for 
the  purpose  of  induciw  tbem  to  root  welt.  When  fit  for  final  transplanting, 
they  were  carefully  lifted  with  good  balls,  which  is  easily  done  when  tl^ 
ground  is  not  too  wet,  in  consequence  of  the  numerouH  rootlets  which  they 
form  in  tbe  sand,  and  they  were  pknted  in  the  usual  way.    By  this  treatment 
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they  were  fit  for  use  some  time  before  those  which  were  town  in  August;  I 
cannot  exactly  say  how  long,  but  they  were  generally  getting  over  beiore  the 
latter  came  in.  It  is  true  they  came  into  flower  prematurely,  and  the  heads 
were  consequently  bhihU  ;  but  they  were  quite  fit  ibr  use,  aud  of  that  size  which 
ii  prized  iu  lonny  families,  and  preferred  to  larger.  These  are  not  the  results 
of  one  year,  but  of  a  number  of  years  in  which  tlie  aeme  effects  were  invariably 
produced.  (iV.  Folia,  Littwood  Hotae,  Norihumberiand,  in  Gard.  C/iron.  for 
1842,  p.  54.) 

Soumg  Cabbage  Seed  fir  Spring  Cabbage,  —  Poynter,  who  published  the 
Cottage  Gardiner,  in  1833,  and  who  was  a  market-gardener  at  North  End, 
Fulham,  says :  "  It  has  been  an  old  practice  amon^  tTie  market- gardeners  at 
Pulham,  perhaps  for  many  generations,  and  it  is  continued  to  this  tim^ 
to  sow  their  cabbage  on  or  as  near  the  S5th  of  July  as  possible.  It  is 
not  BupentitioQ,  it  is  not  whim,  it  is  the  result  of  expenence  tradition- 
ally delivered  in  this  parish  from  a  successive  body  of  careful  and  observant 
growers."  He  further  adds,  "  on  cold  lands  1  would  so*  in  the  middle  of 
July."  I  beg  to  add,  that  for  many  years  I  have  sown  as  near  that  day  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  and  produced  as  early  cabbages  as  come  to  the 
London  market,     (fl.  G.,  Old  Brampton,  in  Gard,  Chnm.  for  18*8,  p.  54.) 

Trmnitig  Calvei  and  Horiei.  —  In  Ellis's  Horie  TVaiidng,  reviewed  in  the 
Alhenavm  for  April  2.  1842,  it  is  shown  that  breathing  into  the  nostril*  of 
calves,  horses,  and  various  wild  animalu,  renders  them  quite  tame-  The  expe- 
riment has  been  tried  in  England  with  success ;  and  Mr.  Ellis  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  is  the  secret  of  the  celebrated  Irish  horse-charm  era,  who  pretend 
to  whisper  to  the  animal  and  play  with  bis  head,  and  thus,  probably,  breathe 
into  his  nostrils.  The  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Ellis  ere  founded  on  the 
following  passage  in  Mr.  Catlin's  work,  Oa  ike  Manvert  and  Cutlonu  of  the 
NoTlh-American  Indiatu  :  —  "1  have  olten,  in  concun-ence  with  a  well-known 
custom  of  the  country,  held  my  hand  over  the  eyes  of  the  calf  and  breathed 
a  few  strong  breaths  into  its  nostrils  ;  after  which  I  have,  with  my  hunting 
companiona,  rode  several  miles  into  our  encampment,  with  the  little  prisoner 
busily  following  the  heels  of  my  horse  the  whole  way,  as  closely  and  affection- 
ately as  its  instinct  would  atlach  it  to  the  company  of  its  dam.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  that  1  have  met  with  in  the  habits  of  this 
wild  country ;  and  although  1  had  olten  heard  of  it,  and  felt  unable  exactly  to 
believe  it,  lam  now  willing  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  from  the  numerous 
... .  rs  which  I  have  witnessed  since  I  came  into  the  country.  During  the 
e  that  I  resided  at  this  post,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  on  my  way  up  the 
nver,  I  assisted  (in  numerous  hunts  of^  the  buffalo  with  [he  Fur  Company's 
men)  in  bringing  in,  in  the  above  manner,  several  of  these  little  prisoners, 
which  sometimes  follow  for  five  or  six  miles  close  to  our  horses'  heels,  and 
even  into  the  Fur  Company's  fort,  and  into  the  stable  where  our  horses  were 
led.  In  this  way,  before  I  left  for  the  head-waterii  of  the  Missouri,  I  think  we 
had  collected  about  a  doien.  In  the  same  way  the  wild  horses  are  tamed. 
When. the  Indian  has  got  him  well  secured  with  the  lasso,  and  a  pair  of  hobbles 
on  his  feet,  he  gradually  advances,  until  he  is  able  to  place  his  hand  on  the 
animal's  nose  and  over  his  eyes,  and,  at  length,  to  breathe  in  its  nostrils,  wbeq 
it  soon  becomes  docile  and  conquered  ;  so  tliai  he  has  little  more  to  do  than  to 
remove  the  hobble  from  its  feet,  and  lead  or  ride  it  into  camp." 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Noticei. 


QvSacvs  peduncuidla  fattigidia.  —  A  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  this  tree 
exists  at  Herreshausen,  a  small  vitlsge  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, about  twenty-five  English  miles  from  Frankfort,  ami  two  from  Beben- 
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hausen.  The  total  height  of  this  tree  is  90  HetBian  (e«t,  one  third  of  which 
IE  B  clean,  bare,  sErsighc  stem  of  12  Hessian  feet  in  circumference  at  3  (L  above 
the  ground.     A  Hessian  Toot  is  11}  in. 

This  oak  is  generally  propa^ted  by  grafting,  the  acoms  not  t>eing  sure  to 
produce  plants  of  the  sBme  strict  habit ;  some,  however,  turn  out  the  same  as 
the  parent  tree.  The  finest  I  have  seen  are  on  the  lawn  at  Wilhelmshohe, 
near  Cassel,  and  in  Mr.  Wild's  garden  in  Cassel ;  the^  sometimes  assume  a 
round  busby  form,  but  will  probably  end  by  shootmg  upwards.  {Gard. 
Chron.  for  1848,  p.  36.) 


Akt.  III.  Domeitic  Nolicet. 
ENGLAND. 
Tbses  and  Shmtit  deiervmg  to  be  more  geTteraUt/  culiivaled.  —  Cdmaa  m  js  is 
a  small  tree  which  will  grow  as  large  as  a  small  apple  tree.  It  has  the  male 
and  female  flowers  on  dilferent  plants.  The  female  flowers  are  inconspi- 
cuous ;  but  the  male  blossoms  are  of  a  rich  yellow.  They  appear  about  the 
middle  of  January,  In  such  profusion  as  to  cover  the  entire  tree  ;  andthey 
remain  in  that  state  for  upwards  of  a  month.  Sometimes  the  tree  comes 
into  bloBBom  in  the  autumn,  and  remains  covered  with  flowers  through  the 
winter.  There  are  very  few  plants  of  this  species  of  C'6mus  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  most  of  those  that  are  there,  as  for  example  at 
Syon,  are  crowded  and  deformed  We  would  recommend  this  kind  of  C6rnus 
to  be  planted  singly  on  lawns,  where  it  will  be  found  to  form  a  handsome 
symmetrical  head,  with  a  clear  stem  of  5  or  6  feet.  It  flowers  when  of  very 
small  size ;  and,  as  it  is  not  exhausted  by  bearing  fruit,  it  produces  an  abundant 
crop  of  flowers  even'  year.  No  lawn  or  shrubbery,  however  small,  should 
be  without  a  plant  of  Q&rnus  mis. 

CnXm'gas  Oxyacdntha  obtusita,  a  very  distinct  variety  of  the  common 
thorn,  a  native  of  France,  comes  into  bloom  fully  a  fortnight  before  the  spe- 
dcB,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  pure  white  blossoms,  smaller  and  more  compact 
in  form  than  those  of  the  common  kind.  A  double  form  of  this  variety 
would  be  a  most  desirable  acquisition.  As  the  tree  does  not  grow  nearly  so 
large  as  the  common  hawthorn,  it  is  well  adifted  for  lawns  and  shrubberies  of 
limited  extent. 

^etula  populifSlia  laciniita  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  small  trees,  and 
in  every  garden  or  pleasure-ground,  where  trees  can  be  cultivated,  it  deserves 
a  place.  Populus  balaamifera  is  the  first  tree,  after  the  common  elder,  that 
comes  into  leaf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  and,  its  foliage  being  of  a  rich 
yellow,  it  makes  a  fine  appearance  among  evergreens,  or  trees  which  have  not 
yet  come  into  leaf.  In  the  direction  of  the  wind,  its  fragrance,  like  that  of 
the  wallflower  and  of  the  mignonnette,  may  be  icent^  at  half  a  mile's 
distance. 

Clematis  montina,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  appears  to  be  the  most 
rapid-growing  of  all  the  Clematideie.  A  plant  which  we  received  from 
Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osbom  in  1839,  and  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  co- 
vered with  the  pant  ivy,  with  no  particular  care  and  no  training  whatever, 
has  reached  the  top  of  the  wall  and  extended  among  the  ivy,  SOft.  on  one 
side,  and  3Dft.  on  the  other.  At  this  moment  (Hay  Ittth)  it  is  covered  with 
its  beautiful  white  blossoms,  which  appear  in  thousands  over  the  ivy,  like  a 
mantle  of  rich  white  lace  over  a  robe  of  green  velvet.  It  is  the  admiration 
of  every  body.  If  the  growth  of  this  plant  in  a  perpendicular  direction  is  as 
great  as  it  is  in  a  horizontal  one,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  this,  it  will 
be  a  delightful  plant  for  placing  at  the  root  of  unsightly  tall  trees,  along  with 
the  Virginian  creeper,  or  five-leaved  ivy,  and  the  giant  ivy.  We  have  recom- 
mended some  friends  at  Brighton  to  try  if  it  will  endure  the  sea-breeze.  — 
Cond. 
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AMkmoUm  Soaely,  Oxford,  Feb,  86.  — The  preudent,  tiio  Rer.  Dr.  Cra- 
mer, in  the  chair.  The  secretnry,  Mr.  Bigge,  read  s  paper  "  On  the  Balance 
of  Preiervation  and  Destruction  in  the  Animal  Kingdom."  He  commenced 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  proportionate  amount  of  animal  life  in  the  varioiu 
geological  zones  of  the  earth,  showing  how  the  balance  of  numbers  is  con- 
■tantly  maintained  bj  ever-Torjing  means.  He  then  gave  inatancet  of  portial 
derangementi  in  the  relative  numbers  of  animals  caused  bj  man,  and  the 
readjuitmenc  of  the  balance  by  the  operations  of  nature ;  and  pointed  out 
the  frequent  occasions  where  a  spirit  of  indiscriminate  destruction  has  led 
to  the  extermination  of  snimals  whose  beneficial  uses  were  not  justly  appre- 
ciated. Thus  Mr.  Yorrell,  in  bis  HUtory  of  BrUuA  Birdt,  menttoDs  the  re- 
markable bet,  that  in  some  large  tkrms  in  Devonshire,  when  the  rooks  had 
been  destroyed  from  their  supposed  hostility  to  the  young  crops,  the  cater- 
pillars, and  other  insects  that  feed  on  vegetable  substancea,  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  and  ruined  the  crops  so  utterly  for  three  successive  years,  that  the 
farmers  were  obliged  to  import  rooks  in  order  to  restore  their  farms.  Ho 
then  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  that  insects  which  are  hurtful  in  their  larva 
state  are  frequently  beneficint  in  some  stage  arothrraf  theirlransforntation.and 
that  the  good  in  general  overbalances  the  mischief  caused  by  them.  An  extraor- 
dinary increase  in  the  number  of  any  variety  of  animal  is  generally  accompanied 
with  a  correapoDding  increase  of  the  animal  whose  province  it  is  to  check  its 
numberi  ;  thus,  in  1811  and  1815,  the  swanns  of  Geld  mice  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  dcalroy  all  the  youiw  trees,  were  fol- 
lowed by  swarms  of  hawks,  owls,  weasels,  and  magpiea ;  and  ultimately  the  mice 
turned  and  destroyed  each  other,  Sometimes,  bowever,  the  means  of  read- 
justing the  balBDce  are  not  within  reach.  Thus  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  the 
introduaion  of  rata  from  the  ships  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  almost  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  colony,  as,  from  the  distance  of  the  island  from  the  main 
land,  no  inBux  of  the  natural  euemies  of  the  rat  could  take  place.  In  1686 
the  governor  of  the  island  offered  a  reward  for  rati'  tails,  and  about  800,000 
tails  nave  been  annually  brought  in  ;  fire,  as  well  as  other  means  of  destroying 
them,  have  also  been  adopted,  but  no  artiiicial  checks  appear  to  be  so  emca- 
doua  t»  those  provided  by  nature.  There  is  no  instance  of  the  extanninatioa 
of  a  sii^e  species  of  animal  except  the  dodo.  Mr.  Bigge  concluded  the 
paper  with  pointing  out,  that,  amidst  the  great  variations  in  the  relative 
numbers  of  animals,  the  general  result  is,  the  preservation  of  e»ch  species  in 
sufficient  force,  that  who'ever  the  balance  is  disturbed,  adequate  means  are 
provided  by  nature  to  readjust  it  ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our 
interest,  to  stud^  carefully  the  habits  of  animals  supposed  to  be  noxious,  lest, 
in  our  indiscriiutnate  zeal  to  suppress  them,  we  should  abuse  our  power  over 
the  inferior  races,  and  inadvertently  disturb  the  general  barmony  of  the  animal 
system.     {AOtmatim,  April  9,  1842,) 

March  7.  Professor  Daubeny  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Daniel's  new 
Patent  Manure,  which  is  stated  by  the  inventor  to  consist  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  sawdust,  and  bituminous  matter.  As  the  materials  from  which  this 
new  kind  of  tertiliser  is  drawn  appear  to  consist  of  inorganic  matter  ex- 
clusively. Dr.  Daubeny  pointed  out  its  discovery  as  an  instance,  amongst 
many  others,  of  the  means  which  nature  has  placed  within  our  reach  for 
increasing  the  amount  of  vegetable  produce  pro|)ortionately  to  the  increase  of 
mankind,  and  so  maintaining  the  necessary  ratio  between  subsistence  and  an 
increasing  population.  In  a  purely  pastoral  or  agricultural  community,  it 
mi^t  be  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  any  other  fertilising  substances  than 
those  which  the  manure  of  animals  affords ;  but,  in  a  hi^Ty  advanced  con- 
dition of  society,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  produce  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns,  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  for  new 
materials  to  supply  the  loss  which  the  soil  of  the  country  sustains.  Thos, 
bone-dust  is  procured  from  South  Amenca  in  such  quantities,  that  it  is  com- 
puted, on  the  calculation  that  each  head  of  cattle  supplies  bony  matter  equal  to 
84^  lb.  in  weight,  that  not  less  than  1 ,200,000  oxen  are  slaughtered  annually  in 
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ttiRt  caiiDtt^  for  the  supply  of  boae  manure  to  England  alone.  Ouano,  or 
the  dung  of  sea-birds,  is  also  an  extensive  article  of  importation  for  the  same 
purpose  i  but,  as  both  these  sources  will  fail  in  proportion  as  the  several 
countnes  become  laore  peopled,  it  is  fortunate  dut  we  may  find  substitutes 
for  them  in  inorganic  sufcntances.  Such  is  the  nitrate  of  soda,  to  much  used 
of  late ;  such  is  the  new  manure  invented  by  Hr.  Daniel ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently predicted,  that,  by  the  discovery  of  such  agents,  agriculture  will  bs 
enablni  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  papulation,  if  the  latter  be  not  sti- 
mulated with  unwise  r^ulations;  and  that  a*  animal  life  increases  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  subsistence  so  the  nutritious  effects  of  animal  manure, 
by  eiving  greater  energy  and  vigour  to  the  organs  of  plants,  will  cause  them 
to  draw  more  abundantly  from  tiie  atmosphere,  and  thereby  force  a  propor- 
tionately larger  quantity  of  tbem  into  existence.  Dr.  Buckland  thought  that 
an  important  principle  respecting  stimulatiag  manures  bad  been  brought 
forward,  viz.,  that  a  plant,  under  their  action,  draws  more  freely  from  the 
atmosphere.  In  addttioo  to  the  increase  of  human  manure  with  population, 
the  quantity  of  carbon  given  out  by  animals,  and  left  to  be  absorbed  by 
plants,  is  proportionately  increased.      He  further  adverted  to  the  diacrimi- 


of  certsiu  postures  in  Cheshire,  which  had  been  exhausted  of  their  pbosphats 
of  lime  by  its  being  ^isorbed  into  the  cheese  made  with  the  milk  of  the  cattle 
fed  there,  and  which  were  restored  by  a  top-dressing  of  bone  manure. 
{AHinurum,'AprA  9,  IMS.) 

CAainiioiiA,  —  The  entrance  to  the  great  conservatory  that  I  ihowed  jou 
a  sketch  of  while  here  is  completed.  The  basin  in  which  the  conservatory 
stands  is  nicely  laid  out  with  walks  and  ornamental  flower-plots.  They  have 
laid  down  green  turf,  and  changed  what  looked  like  a  dirty  road  a  month  or 
two  back  into  a  beautiful  flower-garden.  A  yew  hedge  is  planted  nil  round 
the  upper  terrace,  and  round  the  conservatory,  and  I  am  now  designing  what  I 
call  watch-towers  for  the  four  extreme  anglM.  The  plants  grow  very  rapidly 
in  the  laqe  bonse.  I  was  there  to-day,  and  was  astonished  at  the  iMbrence 
aineelwaatheielast.  — J.A.    AToroi  15.  1848. 

Caadahar  FtiuU.  —  The  Eaat  India  Company  presented  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  in  November  but,  the  following  collection  of  seeds  of  fruit  trees  from 
this  province,  which  may  be  regarded  a*  one  of  the  mothers  of  orchards :  — 
Qrapes ;  LaU,  large,  round,  green  ;  Eytah,  long  green  ;  Early  luscious  black ; 
HouMainee,  long  green  ;  Jundah,  round  green  ;  Early  white,  good  flavour  and 
sweet,  "  Loll;  Umbherree;  Culmuck  and  Sybee,  red.  Apricots:  Char 
Mugiah ;  Suff&rd  Ch£h  i  Kussee ;  Soorooi  Ch£b ;  Pus  Rus ;  giikkur  P6ra  i 
and  Pus  Rus  Surdchee.  Plums  i  Piuple  and  Aloocbah.  Peaches  and  nec- 
tarines of  the  richest  quality.  Cherries.  Mulberries :  a  larse  black  sort, 
called  "  Shceh  LooL"     Melons:   Surdah,  a  musk  melon;  andseveral  kinds 


(Gard.  Chron.,  18+1,  p.  767. ) 
—  I  some  time  since  received  Iron 


Tomato  Flgt,  —  I  some  time  since  received  from  Steaart,  from  New  York, 
some  preserved  tomato  figs.  He  suggested  that  by  sending  you  some,  they 
might  be  trought  into  notice  as  an  article  of  culture ;  but  I  fear  the  general 
humidity  of  our  climate,  and  the  great  want  of  bright  sunshine,  would  prevent 
them  being  matured  so  early  in  the  season  as  to  secure  th^r  being  rightly 
preserved.  However,  1  send  you  some,  that  you  may  taste  them,  and  bo 
convinced  that  they  are  really  worth  notice.  — G.  CharUimod.  Covent  Garden, 
April  IS.  lB4a. 

The  preserved  fruit  sent  is  not  a  tomato,  hut  the  winter  cherry,  Ph^salis 
■Alkekmffi  or  nosdhly  the  Peruvian  winter  cherry,  P.  peruviana.  The  taste 
is  sweet  and  pleasant,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  makes  a  very  agreeable  sweet- 
meat.—  Catd. 
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Art.  IV.     Retrotpective  Critieitm. 

Mb.  y^iFBN'i  Siove  for  voriout  Furpota  (p.  190.  and  S41.,  and  our  Volume 
for  1641,  p.  S34.  334.  4!9.  478.).  — 1  aee  by  jour  Magazine  for  thii  monEh 
that  Mr.  Niren  has  noticed,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  reoiMka  made  in 
■ome  of  the  preceding  Numbers  of  this  work  on  hia  "  stove  for  various  pur- 
poaes."  Before  proceeding  farther,  1  may  just  state  that  Mr.  Niven  is  quits 
mistaken,  if  he  supposes  that  mj  letter  and  the  letters  of  Cuius  proceed 
from  any  other  source  than  that  of  being  far  removed  from  each  other.  Also, 
that  it  was  a  mere  act  of  inadvertence  in  me  not  appending  my  place  of  resi- 
dence to  my  nuue  in  my  last  letter;  therefore,  Mr.  Niven  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble  of  sbowiDg  off  his  maritime  braveiy.  In  future,  I  apprC' 
hend,  we  must  hold  our  tongue,  and  walk  about  in  dread  of  this  redoubtable 
"  Charley  Napier."  Why,  one  would  be  almost  led  to  imagine,  from  hu 
recent  exhibition,  that  Lord  Elliot  has  been  using  his  influence  to  get  him  the 
command  of  the  channel  fleet. 

Now,  Mr.  Niven,  you  are  pleased  to  tell  us  that,  "  but  for  what  you  owe 
the  public,  for  whom  you  act  and  write,  you  would  have  passed  by  in  silence 
any  remarks  made  on  your  'stove  for  various  purposes."  Now,  Sir,  allow 
me  to  tell  you,  that  those  of  the  public  for  whom  you  act  I  hope  pay  you 
well,  and  some  of  those  of  the  public  for  vhoni  you  write  you  expect  will 
employ  you  to  act  in  turn ;  therefore,  I  do  not  see  any  very  great  act  of  con- 
descension in  your  noticing  the  above  remarks  made  on  your  stove,  when  you 
consider  that  part  of  the  public  may  be  very  much  interested  therein. 

In  the  remants  you  vouchsafe  to  make  In  your  last  letter,  you  take  very  good 
care  to  keep  silent  on  the  points  where  1  requested  you  to  speak  out.  If  I 
have  gained  nothing  by  the  controversy  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  1  think  I  have 
made  you  repudiate  the  two-year-old  youthful  system  of  queen  pine  growing. 
True,  you  don't  do  it  in  words,  but  you  do  it  virtually  by  your  oon-altusion 
to  the  subject.  But,  I  b^  pardon,  you  have  been  enlightened  on  this  subject 
since  the  appearance  of  your  first  letter.  You  can  now  grow  pine  plants  m 
six  months,  equal  to  any  two-yeiur-old  plants  you  ever  saw.  Wed,  this  is 
something  like  keeping  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But,  why  not  find 
-■-■    "It  before  ?  In  your  first  letter  you  told  us  that  you  used  "  Rogers's  pit" 


for  growing  succession  plants,  and  of  which  you  highly  approved. 

there,  also,  wherein  you  grew  your  youthful  "  two-year-oldB."     I  apprenenu  i 

was  not  far  from  the  mark.  In  my  last  letter,  when  1  said  you  had  been  a  little 


]  your  firdt  glowing  description.  You  go  o  , 
letter,  to  cry  down  low  pits  for  fruiting  the  pin&«pple,  and  to  recommend  your 
semi-curvilmear-roofed  house  for  that  purpose.  This  carries  a  great  deal  of 
the  "puff  profesaionel"  along  with  it;  But  let  that  pass,  I  maintain  that  lotly 
houses  are  quite  unfitted  for  fruiting  the  pine  plant  well  j  and  that  lofly  or 
low  houses  have  nothing  to  do  whatever  in  giving  the  pine  flavour ;  if  they 
have,  it  must  be  in  favour  of  low  pits,  where  the  plants  are  kept  near  the 
glass.  Withholding  water  judiciously  for  some  time  previous  to  ripening,  is 
the  only  way  to  insure  high  flavour.  Now,  Sir,  as  I  hate  "iron  houses,"  I 
take  every  means  and  opportunity  of  running  tliem  down.  In  fact,  the  only 
advantage  they  possess  may  be  likened  to  a  gewgaw  that  looks  better  made 
up  of  any  fragile  substance,  than  one  composed  of  more  massy  materials. 
You  admit  the  original  expense  of  iron  houses  over  wooden  ones,  altogether 
keeping  out  of  view  the  alter  expense  of  working  them.  The  same  quantity 
of  coals,  you  must  know,  that  would  keep  h  wooden  house  going  would  very 
far  ftoia  suffice  for  an  iron  house  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  therefore,  if  gen- 
tlemen will  build  iron  houses,  they  must  be  prepared  to  keep  them  up. 

Again,  Sir,  you  tell  us  that  "  probably  larger  fruit  may  be  grown  in  low 
[lits  than  under  the  circumstances  you  descrilie,  but  that  hns  yet  to  be 
proved."  I  have  never  heard  of  any  thing  extraordinary  having  been  pro- 
duced in  iron  houses  yet.     I  shall  now  give  you  a  few  cases  where  pines  have 
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been  growo  on  the  old  "  burning  system,"  wbich  I  am  almost  CO^in  wilt  not 
be  equalled  by  your  chambering  system  for  years  to  come.  In  this  nei^- 
bourhood  there  is  a  nurBcryman  who  grows  pines  well.  His  houses  were 
built  by  himself  and  men,  so  that  you  may  suppose  they  are  not  over  fine, 
neither  are  they.  Well,  Sir,  I  recollect  seeing  a  Providence  plant  in  fhilti 
in  one  of  the  above  houses,  that  ripened  in  September,  1839.  la  October  of 
that  year  the  crown  of  the  above  fruit  was  planted.  During  its  progress,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  several  times,  and  was  struck  by  its  beautiful 
growth.  The  above  plant  produced  a  fruit  in  ISM,  and  was  shown  at  an 
exhibition  on  the  8lBt  of  September  ;  ami  what  did  it  weigh,  Mr.  Niven  7 
exactly  9Jlb.  Now,  Sir,  1  will  give  your  commodore,  as  you  facetiously 
term  him,  the  benefit  of  your  chamberine  apparatus,  ay,  and  he  may  also 
have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  admiral  of  the  "  curvilinear  fleet  into 
the  bargain,  and  let  him  try  and  raise  a  production  like  the  above  if  he  can. 
Another  case :  I  suppose,  Sir,  you  are  awnre  that  Mr.  M'Hurtrie  of  Shug- 
borough,  who  has  long  been  famed  as  a  pine-grower,  is  a  decided  advocate  for 
wooden  houses ;  and  so  he  may,  for  his  success  with  them  has  been  great. 
Mr.  M'Murtrie  has  grown  the  Otaheite  pine  to  ISJIb.  This  is  something  like 
proof  in  favour  of  wooden  houses,  Mr,  Niven,  is  it  not?  I  will  pve  one  more 
case,  and  have  done  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  At  Ragley,  the  seat  of  the 
Marques,  of  Hertford,  Mr.  Brown,  formerly  the  assistant,  now  the  worthy 
successor,  of  the  celebrated  Baldwin,  grows  pines  with  great  credit  lo  himself. 
The  houses  at  Hagley  are  all  built  of  wood,  sot  up  in  the  most  homely  style. 
Now  hear  soma  oi  the  results  of  the  "  burning  system,"  as  practised  there. 
In  April  and  May  of  1B39  Mr.  Brown  had  a  house  of  Providence  pines  ripe, 
not  one  of  which  was  under  5  lb.,  many  of  them  were  7  lb.,  several  of  them 
8  lb. :  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  plants  producing  the  above  fruit  were 
started  at  a  season  of  the  year  the  very  reverse  of  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  fruit  ;  yet  mark  the  results. 

Ob,  but  say  you,  "  What  is  an  overgrown  fruit  ?  Not  better  than  a  turnip." 
Indeed  1  Well,  I,  in  roy  turn,  only  ask  you,  Sir,  what  is  Che  value  of  a  small  puny 
pine?  Is  it  worthy  the  name  of  pine  at  all?,  being  void  of  juice,  or  any 
thing  else  to  recommend  it.  It  is  often  stated  by  those  who  seemingly  know 
little  of  the  matter,  that  the  Providence  pine  is  not  worth  growing,  owing  to 
its  indifibrent  flavour.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  will  onlv  hold  good 
when  the  Providence  pine  is  badly  grown ;  (or  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
Providence  pine  increases  in  flavour  in  the  ratio  of  the  size,  proper  care 
being  taken  to  withhold  water  for  sometime  before  ripening.  This  I  will  leave 
to  the  judgement  of  any  connoisseur  in  pines.  Yes,  Mr.  Niven,  I  will  leave  it  to 
the  judgement  of  yourself,  bdng  perfectly  satisfied  of  what  Iheve  advanced  on 
this  head  carrying  on  the  face  of  it  the  "  test  of  truth." 

It  seems,  Sir,  that  you  "  feel  thoroughly  laCisfied  of  the  correctness,  sim- 
plicity, and  economy  of  your  system,"  that  is,  of  growing  small'pines;  "  and  after 
much  experience,  observation,  consideration,  end  care,"  &c.  Now,  Sir,  I 
never  doubted  your  ability  in  growing  small  pines,  nor,  I  believe,  has  any  one 
else  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  be  astonished,  if  you  take  into  consideration 
the  system  recommended  in  your  first  letter,  if  you  could  grow  any  thing 

As  regards  the  economy  of  the  succession  pit  you  describe  in  your  last 
letter,  I  apprehend  it  is  rather  'questionable.  "  Throughout  the  summer 
months  a  single  lire  at  night  was  generally  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
charge  of  temperature  in  the  chamber  below."  What,  fire  every  night  all  the 
summer  out  I  do  you  call  this  economical  ?  why,  you  are  retrograding  already. 
In  the  chamber  under  your  pine  pit,  in  your  "  stove  for  various  purposes," 
we  are  told  that  once  a  week  m  summer  was  enough  for  the  pipes  to  be 
heated,  and  with  your  new  succession  pit  you  must  have  a  fire  every  night 
all  the  summer  out ;  and  then,  forsooth,  this  is  economj'  I  Respecting,  the 
dripoality  of  your  chambering  system,  do  you  mean.  Sir,  to  claim  it  as 
jour  own?    tad  you  never  see  it  in  operation  in  Ireland  previously  to 
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vour  applying  it  to  your  "stove  fbr  varioua  parpowa?"  I  apprehend 
It  waa  m  uic  in  Irelaitd  tor  aevern]  years  before  we  heard  any  thing  of 
your  appIyiDK  it,  which  I  «fill  proTS  by  addreaaing  myaelf  to  Mr.  Lou- 
don, W^,  Mr.  Editor,  I  Burnxne  you  have  not  yet  forgotten  your 
old  friend,  now  DO  more,  Mr.  Ellis,  late  of  the  Palace  Gardeni,  Armagh. 
In  the  account  of  hia  death  given  in  the  newipapcra  of  the  day,  it  waa  stated 
that  Mr.  £lli«  waa  the  first  to  apply  hot  water  to  the  heating  of  hothouses  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Bills  had  a  chamber  underoeath  the  pine  bed,  in  one  of  hia 
houses  heated  by  hot-water  pipe*.  In  the  }-ear  of  nis  lamented  death,  Mr. 
Ellis  left  a  pit  of  queen  pinea  the  like  of  which  hod  not,  in  all  probability, 
been  seen  in  Ireland  before,  nor,  I  am  pretty  sure,  have  thdr  equals  been  seen 
since.  They  were  in  general  4  lb.  apiece,  some  of  them  4^  lb.  The  abore  ac- 
count  is  due  to  the  Demory  of  a  moat  gentlemanly  man,  who  was  possessed 
also  of  undoubted  talents  as  a  gardener.  Tlie  tiioyt,  Mr.  Kiren,  cuts  the 
originality  of  the  "  chambering  system  "  from  under  your  feet.  "  Ah  I  now,' 
you  may  say,  "  had  that  '  heroic  privateer '  not  aent  his  shot  into  this,  my  vul- 
neraUe  side,  1  might  have  had  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  apply  the  cham- 
bering system  by  not  water."  Yes,  Sir,  but  you  must  be  aware  that  those  who, 
"write  for  the  public,"  must  be  prepared  to  aUde  by  any  ulterior 


SfeG." 


One  word  more,  and  I  hare  done  on  the  pine,  in  the  "easy  way  of  question 
and  answer."  Well,  Mr.  Niren,  whom  did  you  ever  hear  running  down  large 
piDes,who  could  get  them?  And  whom  did  ^ou  ever  hear  praising  smell  pines, 
who  could  get  large  ones  P  Answer  me  this  if  you  can  :  for  my  pert  I  never 
beard  one.  You  then  go  on  to  tell  us  about  the  prise  having  been  gained  at 
^e  Royal  Horticultural  exhibition  m  Septembo*  bat,  for  the  best  pme,  from 
out  of  your  stove.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  to  prove  by  this?  Why,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  showing,  the  puniest  one  would  get  the  priie,  at  least 
the  Invest  would  not  gain  it,  if  you  were  a  judge  ;  you  would  reject  the 
largest  by  saying  they  were  not  better  than  "  turnips,"  and  give  it  to  one  of 
those  of  small  calibre,  because  they  come  nearer  your  standard.  Will  you, 
once  for  all.  Sir,  eive  UH  the  weight  of  any  pines  that  you  may  cite  in  future 
for  examples,  and  we  can  then  judge  of  their  merits  ourselves. 

You  keep  very  silent,  Su-,  about  what  can  be  done  in  the  cucumber  way 
in  your  stove,  by,sowing  in  November,  December,  and  January :  you  have  good 
reasons  for  this.  Although,  I  admit,  your  account  of  those  sown  in  February 
is  very  satisfactoiy,  but  they  will  not  reach  two  leet  in  six  weeks  from  sowing, 
will  they  7  I  see  that  234  in.  is  the  length  that  cucumbers  have  been 
grown  in  your  stove;  now,  1  cut  a  brace  of  cucumbers  the  other  day  off  one 
plant,  S4in.  Ions,  with  the  flowers  at  the  point  of  them.  The  above  were 
grown  in  a  pine-house  that  bad  no  "  chambering  apparatus ;"  so  do  not  flourish 
too  much  about  your  83^  in.  If  your  muaas  do  not  cover  more  space 
than  what  you  say,  they  are  not  very  strong,  that  is  all  \  neither  have  ther 
been  very  eipeditioua  in  fruiting,  considering  the  account  you  gave  us  of  their 
"  rapid  growth,"  fifteen  months  ago.  You  must  look  sharp,  or  you  wo'n't 
have  them  ripe  by  Beptember  next. 

You  are  pleased.  Sir,  to  call  my  otijections  "  idily,"  against  growing  plants, 
natives  of  the  same  country,  together.  Who  said  any  thing  about  the  "  groaa 
intpropriety"  of  doing  so?  You,  Sir,  contend  that  plants  from  the  seme  coun- 
try  can  be  grown  equally  well  under  the  same  roof;  that  this  holds  good  in  all, 
or  nearly  all  cases,  I  deny.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Kiven,  that  there  is  no  difference 
of  climate  in  the  same  country  within  the  tropics  ?  Contrast  a  mountain  with 
&  valley,  and  apply  it.  Do  you  suppose  that  OeraniAcen  &om  the  Cape,  end 
£ricacee  from  the  same  country,  will  grow  equally  well  under  the  same  treat- 
ment ?  Would  not  the  latter  stand  a  Agree  of  cold  that  would  totallv  destroy 
the  former  ?  Therefore,  my  good  Sir,  my  otyections  are  not  "  so  silly  "  as  at 
first  ught  may  appear. 

You  will  see  that  I  am  ratho-  distantly  sttuated,  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
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your  "  EtoTB "  produutionB  at  the  September  show  in  Dublin  ;  therefore,  I 
reipectfullf  decline  that  honour.  However,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  your 
cruising!  about  in  the  "bright  broad  bay"  of  Dublin  till  September  next. 
I  would  merely  suggest,  for  your  couBideration,  that,  in  the  interim,  as  your 
decka  are  clear,  you  might  M  well  put  your  helm  up,  and  take  a  cruiao  away  to 
fiataria  (tliat  is  the  capital  of  tne  Dutch  dominioua  in  Jata,  you  know), 
where  they  grow  pines  large,  and  sell  them  cheap,     You  can  take  one  of  your 

Suny  ones  dong  with  you,  and  contrast  the  flavour  of  it  with  *  large  one  of 
ava.  This  is  to  decide  whether  my  opinion  on  the  flavour  of  large  pinea 
is  correct  or  not.  Now,  if  you  go,  I  b^  you  will  do  it  iairly ;  and,  oa  I 
allow  you  to  be  the  judge,  if  you  have  a  doubt  on  your  mind,  you  must  give 
me  the  benefit  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  commodore  can  look  after  the  fleet 
at  home.—  W.  Hulchinvm,  Gardener  to  E.  J.  Shirley,  Eiq^  M.  P„  Ea^tm 
Park,  Sliiptton-on-SlouT,  Warvnekthwe.  Mav  9.  IS42. 

The  Squirrel  in  Gordeiu  and  Woodt, — I  have  just  aeenCp.  !08.)an  interest- 
ing letter  by  Charles  Waterton,  Es^.  Mr.  Watoton  appears  to  be  an  enthu- 
siastic naturalist,  and  would  fain  hide,  as  far  as  posaible,  the  misdeeds  of  hia 
favourites,  particularly  the  squirrel.  Now,  much  as  1  admire  this  nimble  little 
quadruped,  and  anxious  as  I  am  to  ajford  it  protection,  still  I  would  not  have 
it  concealed  from  your  readers  that  the  nut  orchard  is  not  the  only  place  whers 
the  presence  of  the  squirrel  is  to  be  dreaded.  Inplantationa  of  larch  or  spruce 
fir,  he  is  the  most  destructive  little  wretch  aUve.  Three  or  four  years  since, 
m  a  fir  belt  that  had  been  planted  eight  years  previously,  1  observed  that 
many  of  the  leading  shoots  of  both  larch  and  spruce,  but  particularly  of  the 
lareb,  were  cropped  over  when  in  their  most  succulent  state.  At  first  I 
suspected  the  poor  jackdaws,  or  some  such  playful  customer,  for  the  deed  ; 
but,  on  riding  along  one  morning,  I  discovered  the  real  roeues,  the  squirrels, 
busy  at  work.  On  making  the  discovwy,  they  were,  as  Mr.  Waterton  says, 
"  consigned  over  to  the  tender  mercy  of  tne  gamekeeper  )"  but  Mr.  Waterton 
will  rqoice  to  learn  that  the  order  only  went  to  thin  ofl',  but  not  to  extirpate 
them.  This  was  done,  and  since  then  the  firs  are  gradually  recovering  tneir 
leaders.  Nor  is  it  small  trees  chiefly  which  they  attack,  by  eating  c^  the 
current  year's  shoot :  I  can  show  spruce  of  considerable  dimensions,  which, 
from  repeated  attacka,  are  become  quite  tufted  at  th^  tops,  so  that  the  con- 
tending leaders  resemble  a  cluster  of  small  turrets.  My  predecessor  imagined 
that  these  trees  were  cut  down  annually  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  ;  and, 
although  the  situation  is  the  most  eligible  for  the  purpose  to  be  met  with,  be 
had  actually  resolved  to  discontinue  planting  spruce. 

The  squirrel  is  a  most  provident  little  fellow.  He  generally  lays  up  a  store 
of  nuls  where  he  can  reach  them,  to  serve  him  through  the  winter,  at  until 
the  return  of  the  nut  season,  I  have  dropped  once  or  twice  upon  his  little 
granary,  and  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  the  sample  which  he  can  produce  ; 
not  an  empty  shell  amongst  the  lot.  No,  he  is  too  good  a  judge  for  that.  But 
whether  this  tatter  circumstance  is  to  be  accountedfor  by  the  total  absence  of 
commercial  restriction,  and  consequently  the  natural  result  of  free  trade,  is  a 
question  which  I  shall  not  decide  upon  at  present;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  and  1  wish  the  squirrels  would  think  so  too,  that  trees, 
like  trade,  would  flourish  all  the  better  if  let  alone  to  lake  their  own  course. 

When  defrauded  of  his  little  winter  store,  either  by  the  ruthless  hand  of 
man  or  by  pilfering  companions,  the  squirrel  will  avul  himself  of  the  best 
substitute  which  he  can  find.  That  he  has  constituted  Gr  tree  tops  an  article 
of  dally  consumption,  I  have  had  ample  proof;  nor  would  I  be^iidge  him  a 
few  leadera,  either  of  spruce  or  larch,  if  he  would  only  keep  within  bounds ; 

but  to  go  over  a  whole  coppice,  in  these  pinching  times,  cannot  be  tolerated, 
nor  a^rded,  by  "our  country  squires." — Jamei  Jfimro.  Cattle  Aihbif,  April 

9,  1842. 

A  new  Deicription  of  Indian  Cont,-—!  observe  (p.  229.)  some  remarks  on  a 

new  variety  of  maize  recently  introduced  into  America  from  China.     I  now 
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beg  to  ioiil  a  sample  of  tiiis  corn,  but  at  the  Mine  time  wish  j'ou  to  under- 
Etand  that  it  ia  by  no  meena  new,  or  recently  introduced.  I  hnve  had  it,  under 
the  name  of  pearl  com,  for  more  tlian  ten  years.  I  have  also  cultivated  it  with 
the  other  varieties.  Its  growth  is  materially  different ;  inasmuch,  as  it  throws 
up  many  stems  or  offshoots;  and  is,  I  think,  adinirably  adapted  for  culturein 
a  warm  dry  climate,  as  on  article  of  forage  for  cattle,  and  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  yield,  in  its  proper  state  of  culture  under  the  preceding  circumstances 
of  clioiace,  an  abundant  crop  of  grain,  as  it  is  extremely  prolific;  and  slthou^ 
the  grtuns  are  very  small,  yet  they  are  very  numerous  on  the  cob:  nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  so  much  wuste,  compared  with  the  bulk,  as  in  the  larger 
species.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  distinct  species  of  the  Zea,  and  ought  to 
be  so  stated  in  the  catalo^cs.  I  will  cultivate  some  this  season,  and  send 
specimens  to  the  learned  in  these  matters  for  determination.  Some  years 
since  M.  Lagesc^  the  Spanish  botanist,  cultivated  a  large  collection  of  cerealia 
St  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  including  many  varieties  ofthe  Zi»,  but,  as  he  had 
not  this  variety  or  species  amongst  them,  at  that  time  Ihad  not  an  opportunity 
comparing  them,  t  hare  only,  in  addition,  to  observe  that  1  have  never  mic- 
ceeded  in  getting  it  to  produce  seed  in  this  climate,  but  have  to  import  it  every 
year  from  the  southern  states  of  North  America.  —  G.  Cbarlwood.  Cooeni 
Garden,  April  15.  1848. 


Art.  V.     Obituary. 


DiMD,  at  his  residence.  Flower  Bank,  on  Sunday,  8th  May  last,  o^  75  years, 
Allan  Fotuldt,  Esq.,  nurseryman,  Kilmarnock,  one  of  the  primitive  race  of 
nurserymen  in  Scotland,  and  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  venerable 
Mr.  Smith  of  Monkwood  Orove,  near  Ayr)  the  oldest  then  alive.  Th< 
nursery  was  established  by  his  brother  Alexander  and  himself  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  contemporary  with  that  of  the  Messrs.  Dickson  at  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Meisni.  Austin  at  Glasgow,  and  was  carried  on  under  the  firm  of  A, 
&  A.  Fowlds  till  a  few  years  after  his  brother's  death,  in  1810.  A  separation 
took  place  between  hisorother's  heirs  and  himself  in  1817  ;  subsequently  he 
carried  on  the  nursery  and  seed  business  under  tbe  firm  of  Fowlds  and  Lym- 
burn,  and  latterly  under  that  of  Allan  Fowlds  and  Son.  The  deceased  was 
professtonally  educated  at  Mile  End,  Brentford,  and  Kew,  which  Itud  the 
foundation  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  bisproresaion.  He  was  accustomed  to 
boast  of  being  the  first  that  brought  the  rhododendron  Irom  London  to  Ayr- 
shire. He  was  also  the  first  to  introduce  the  purple  beech,  the  original  of  which 
is  now  a  magnificent  trse  at  Caprington  Cantl^  the  seatof  J.  Smith  Cunning- 
ham, Esq. ;  and  the  hydrangea,  theori^nal  of  which  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Cochrane  of  Ladyland.  From  the  suavitv  of  his  manners,  with  his 
amiable  and  social  disposition,  he  was  universally  esteemed  among  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances,  most  of  whom  are  now  gone  before  him.  For  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  lire  he  was  mostly  confined  to  the  bouse,  unless  when 
able  to  take  an  airing  in  the  nursery  grounds.  Though  the  want  of  his  usual 
exercise  must  have  drawn  severely  on  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  yet  his 
cheerful  and  happy  disposition  sustained  him  through  his  many  inluinities, 
till  at  last  hedied,  almost  without  a  struggle,  and  like  one  fiilling  asleep. — R.L. 
Died,  on  Wednesday,  tbe  STth  inst.,  after  a  long  and  distressing  illness, 
borne  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation,  ^r.  William  SoUiion,  nursery- 
Dian,  of  Upper  Tooting.  Surrey,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  deeply  Umented 
by  his  family  and  friend^  (  T\meM,} 
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ORIGINAL  CpatMUNICATIONS. 

Akt.  I.  RtcoUectioiu  q/s  Gardening  Tour  t»  Iht  ffajik  ofEttgland 
and  Part  <^  ScaUand,  madfijrqtn  Jtfiic  22.  to  SepltmBfr  3Q.  ^^1. 
By  the  Coxductor. 

(COntinaed  frotH  p.  197.) 

JuLT  28,  99.  — The  road  rrom  BothweH  Castle  to  the  villace 
of  Hamilton  presents  some  grand  masses  oF  wood  on  hilty 
ground,  end  crosses  the  Cljde  and  its  steep  nicky  banks,  also 
crowned  with  wood.  The  plantations  belonging  to  the  park  of 
Hamilton  Palace  border  the  road  on  each  side,  Jrom  the  bridge 
till  we  arrive  at  the  village.  This  village,  which  in  1804,  when 
we  first  saw  it,  was  a  dirty  miserable  place,  with  scarcely  a  good 
house  except  the  inn,  is  now  entirely  changed.  It  contains  a 
number  of  substantial  houses,  some  in  streets,  but  the  greater 
number  detached.  Ilie  old  inn  is  turned  into  the  office  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  land-steward,  and  there  is  a  most  substantial 
new  inn  built,  in  which  we  obtained  most  excellent  fresh  salmon 
and  old  whiskey,  and  the  very  best  treatment ;  but  very  indif- 
ferent potatoes  and  other  v^etables,  from  there  being  no  market- 
ffardener  at  Hamilton,  and  no  early  potatoes  grown  in  the  land- 
nrd's  garden,  and  from  every  vegetable,  except  potatoes,  being 
obtained  from  Glasgow.  We  do  not  recollect  a  single  ot^ection 
to  this  Enn,  except  that  the  upper  sashes  of  all  the  rooms, 
whether  bed-rooms  or  sitting-rooms,  were  fixed,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  rooms  could  never  be  properly  ventilated.  We 
afUrwants  (bund  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  windows  of  even 
the  best  houses  in  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  which  we  were 
not  so  much  surprised  at,  as  they  have  been  built  half  a  century ; 
but  we  did  not  expect  to  find  it  in  a  first-rate  inn,  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  within  a  few  years.  The  fault  is  of  course 
die  architect's  or  the  carpenter's,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  «a  individual  so  exalted  in  station,  so  libertd  in 
sentinJeiit,  and  of  such  excellent  taste,  more  especially  in  archi- 
tecture, as  Ae  present  Duke  of  Hamilton,  would  build  other- 
3d  8er.— 18i9.  Vll  z 
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wise  than  on  the  very  best  principles.  With  respect  to  tb« 
greater  part  of  the  hnuses  com)iosiiig  the  village  or  town,  as  it 
may  now  be  called,  ihey  are,  we  suppose,  built  on  feus,  which  are 
generallv  leases  of  999  years ;  and  the  builders,  as  almost  every- 
where eUe  in  Scotland,  seem  to  have  careruiiy  avoided  showing 
^e  least  appearance  of  improved  design  or  of  ornament.  But 
what  Ibrms  the  greatest  objection  to  the  detached  houses  of 
Hamilton  is,  that  they  have  no  front  gardens,  or,  at  least,  we 
recollect  veiy  few,  and  they  display  no  flowers  or  flowering 
shrubs.  The  plainest  cottage  that  may  be  built  can  be  rendered 
a  delightful  portion  of  scenery,  if  it  be  surrounded  by  a  few 
square  yards  {^ground,  planted  and  cultivated  with  a  little  care 
and  taste.  .  Even  if  no  creepers  are  trained  against  the  walls  of 
B  cottage,  two  or  three  low  trees,  and  especially  pyramidal  ones, 
such  as  the  balsam  poplar,  the  pyramidal  common  thorn,  the 
Irish  yew,  Swedish  juniper,  Cembran  pine,  pyramidal  oak, 
various  kinds  of  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and  apples,  and  several 
varieties  of  the  white-beam  tree,  with  a  numwr  of  others,  all 
hardy  enough  to  ripen  their  wood  in  this  part  of  Scotland, 
would  break  the  meagre  sharp  lines  of  the  slated  eaves  that  have 
no  gutters  (roans,  as  they  are  called  here),  and  throw  a  shadow 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  roof.  It  might,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be 
worth  while  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  other  extensive  pr»- 
prietors,  each  to  maintain  a  small  nursery  of  fruit-bearing  ami 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for  planting  cottage  gardens, 
and  give  or  sell  them,  not  only  to  the  cottagers  on  their  own 
estates  at  a  low  price,  but  to  all  other  cottagers  in  the  surround- 
ing country  who  choose  to  become  purchasers.  In  this  way, 
and  by  the  occasional  advice  and  assistance  of  an  intelligent 
gardener,  a  taste  for  cottage  gardens  would  soon  spread  over  the 
country.  We  do  not  recollect  much  of  the  church  or  th? 
morket-house  in  Hamilton,  but  we  have  in  our  mind's  eye  a 
dissenting  chapel,  and  its  burying>ground,  both  of  considerable 
size,  and  the  chapel  as  deficient  in  every  thing  like  design  or 
taste  as  snch  a  mass  of  building  could  well  be.  Even  the 
workmanship  appeared  bad;  there  being  apparently  neither  a 
truly  perpendicular  line  in  the  walls  or  openings,  nor  a  cor- 
rectly horizontal  line  in  the  roof.  Ivy,  the  Ayrshire  rose, 
Clematis  montiina,  and  a  few  scattered  trees,  would  totally  change 
the  character  of  this  scenery. 

Hamilton  Palace  is  a  noble  pile  of  Roman  architecture,  stant)^ 
ing  in  a  park  of  1 700  acres.  Through  His  Grace's  kindness  we 
were  permitted  to  see  the  interior  of  the  palace,  which  is  ad- 
mirably arranged,  and  superiorly  finished  ana  furnished.  Among 
the  ancient  and  curtous  fiirniturej  are  several  cabinets,  beds, 
chairs,  tapestry,  and  other  things,  which  belonged  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots;  and  many  articles,  also,  which  were  once  those 
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-  of  Marie  Antuinette.  Besides  these,  we  saw  such  a  prorusion  of 
articles,  in  china,  glass,  marble,  silver,  ntiJ  gold,  and  of  Airniture 
omstnented  with  precious  stones,  as  we  should  suppose  is  no- 
where else  to  be  found,  either  in  Scotland  or  Englaud,  not  even 
excepting  Windsor  Ctastle.  The  pictures  are  numerous,  but  we  - 
bad  only  time  to  glance  at  them,  and  to  notice  **  Daniel  in  the 
Lion's  Den."  The  proportions  ofall  the  modern  rooms  are  satis- 
factory, the  chimney-pieces  superb,  and  the  carving  of  the  ma- 
hogany doors  and  other  fittings  most  elaborate.  One  of  the  most 
striking  and  imposing  rooms,  which  is  called  theTribune,  isalofty , 
saloon,  lighted  from  the  ceiling,  with  rich  projecting  galleries, 
and  forming  a  centre  of  communication  to  a  suite  of  state-rooms. 
The  hall  and  grand  staircase  were  being  finished  with  bladt 
marble,  of  which  we  saw  numerous  columus,  but  we  had  only  an 
imperfect  glance  at  them  from  the  sca^lding.  The  exterior  of 
the  buildine  is  grand  and  imposing,  from  its  magnitude,  and  the  : 
unity  of  architectural  design  which  pervades  every  part  of  all  the 
elevations;  and  the  same  character  of  grandeur  being  preserved 
within,  and  heightened  by  richness  of  finishing  and  furniture, 
becomes  mBguincenc&  The  only  fault  that  we  could  find  with 
the  interior  of  the  house  is  one  which  may  be  made  to  every 
house  that  we  have  been  in,  not  even  excepting  the  royal  pa- 
laces ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  artistical  connexion  between  the 
fenders  and  the  erates,  or  between  the  fenders  and  the  chimney 
jambs  to  which  they  belong.  It  would  occupy  Coo  much  room 
to  enter  into  details,  which,  indeed,  we  have  done  in  the  Suburban 
Gardener,  p.  125.,  but^.  33.  from  that  work  shows  a  fender 
artbtically  united  to  the  chimney  jambs,  and  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  artistical  connexion. 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  the  grounds  around  the  house,  or 
at  least  nothing  at  all  worthy  of  such  a  building.  There  are 
various  systems  on  which  the  grounds  of  such  a  palace  might  be 
laid  out.  Supposing  the  ancient  system  were  to  be  adopted, 
then  the  first  step  would  be  to  form  the  mmn  public  roads  lead- 
ing to  and  from  the  palace  into  straight  avenues  for  as  many 
mues  as  th^  pass  through  the  property,  the  palace  forming  the 
central  object.  Next  We  would  turn  the  Clyde  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  the  avenues  should  cross  it  on  suitable  brides  at  right 
angles,  immediately  before  arriving  at  the  gates.  The  public 
roads  would  at  a  distance,  to  strangers  driving  along  them,  ap- 
pear to  terminate  in  magnificent  gates  leading  to  the  palace ;  but 
the  roads  would,  on  arriving  there,  be  turned  so  as  to  pass  outside 
the  nark.  Applying  these  principles  to  Hamilton  Palace  and 
PariE,  it  would  involve  the  alteration  of  a  portion  of  the  road 
from  Glasgow,  and  a  portion  also  of  that  from  Lanark,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  which  the  estate  may  extend  in  the  direction 
of^tbese  places.     It  would  also  require  a  change  being  made  in 
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rig.  a.    A  Father  arHiUaiar  wUm  U  tin  atmutf  Jamti. 

the  course  of  the  Clyde  near  the  two  places  where  the  two  gates 
to  the  park  would  be  formed.  The  expense  would,  no  doubt,  be 
great ;  but  we  are  not  considering  the  expense,  but  only  what 
would  be  suitable  for  the  grounds  of  suchpalace,  if  they  had 
been  laid  out  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  The  approach  from 
the  gates  through  the  park  to  the  palace  we  would,  of  coursCt 
have  a  straight  avenue  200  or  SOO  feet  wide,  with  a  triple  row  of 
trees  on  each  side,  at  100  fL  dislonce  in  the  row,  so  as  to  allow 
thfem  to  take  the  magnificent  forms  which  may  be  seen  in  (he 
remains  of  the  old  lime  tree  avenue  at  Culross  Abbey.  The 
house  we  would  surround  on  three  sides  with  an  extensive  archi- 
tectural flower-garden,  including  a  large  architectural  con- 
servatory, in  ttle  form  of  a  Grecian  temple,  attached  to  the 
mansion  by  an  arcade  or  colonnade;  taiA  from  this  garden  an 
archway  should  lead  over  the  carriage  road  (which  would  become 
necessary  to  connect  the  avenue  from  Glasgow  with  the  avenue 
from  Lanark)  to  pleasure-ground  scenery  and  tfae  kitchen^ 
garden,  to  be  situated  between  the  palace  and  the  village.  Per- 
haps, the  arrangement  of  the  public  road  and  the  turning  of  the 
river,  might  lequire  the  palace  to  be  seen  obliquely,  instead  of 
Rt  right  angles,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases :  hut  to  this  we  should 
not  object ;  foi'  we  consider  the  proposed  change  in  the  public 
road  essential  to  any  grand  arrangement  in  either  the  ancient  or 
the  modern  style.     A  palace  ought  to  command  not  merely  the 
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park  on  wliich  it  stands,  but  the  whole  of  the  sunouiidtbg  coun- 
try, which  should  appear  to  belong  to  it ;  and  this  is  only  to  be 
^ected  by  showing  a  cotnniand  over  the  public  roads. 
.  The  manaeeolenl  of  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  ap-- 
pears  to  b«!  wamirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  super- 
(Dtendents  for  .the  diSerent  departments,  whom  be  sent  with  us ; 
•nd  with  them  we  inspected  the  home  farm,  the  improving  farms, 
and  the  park;  and  the  resident  upholsterer,  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  furniture,  conducted  us  over  the  house.  Unfortunately 
w«  nehber  saw  the  forester  nor  the  gardener,  both  being'  from 
home.  The  garden  scenery  at  Hamiltoa  bears  no  sort  of  re~ 
Istion  to  the  palace,  and  ia  evidently  a  mere  temporary  affair. 
The  brming  is  admirable ;  and  we  were  shown  estenaive  tracts 
r^ed  in  value  from  a  few  shillings  per  acre  to  as  many  pouadsf 
by  the  frequent-drain  system*  subspil-ploughiiig,  liming,  and 
tnapuringi  chiefly  with  bones.  The  soil  in  this  part  of  the 
pountiy,  and  through  great  part  of  the  West  of  Scotland, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  frequent- drain  syatem,  being 
retentive,  (uid  chiefly  injured  by  the  retention  of  the  water  that 
&Us  on  it,  rather  than  from  subterranean  springs.  The  young 
plantations  we  saw  enough  of  to  justly  us  in  saying  that  they 
ore  too  diick)  and  not  pruned  on  Mr.  Cree's  system.  The 
hedges  are  kept  with  die  greatest  care  in  the  Berwickshire 
manner,  which,  though  good  in  respect  to  pruning,  is  objection- 
able ax  the  management  of  the  soil  by  the  process  called  tabling, 
which  consists  in  taking  it  away  from  the  extremities  pf  the 
VOotA,  where  it  supplies  the  fibrils  with  nourishment,  and  lieap- 
ins  it  up  about  the  extremities  of  the  plants,  where  it  can  do 
litUe  or  no  good.  To  convince  a  Berwickshire  man*  however, 
that  he  is  wrong  either  in  farming  or  hedging,  would  require 
UHU  less  than  a  miracle. 

Qtdztm  Castle,  tb«  andent  baronial  residence  <^  the  family  of 
Hamilton,  is  .situated  on  the  top  of  a  steep  buik  of  the  met 
Evan,  which  joins  the  Clyde  near  one  of  the  entrances  to 
Hamilton  Palace.  The  old  castle  is  approached  through  the 
remains  pf  a  forest  of  oaks,  having  from  their  age  mowy  the 
character  of  old  decaying  pollards.  A  few  of  tEeo)  are  very 
large,  and  one  was  pomted  out  to  ns  with  a  trunk  about  3^  fi 
in  circumference  at  €  (L  from  the  ground,  and  having  the 
branches  covering  a  space  above  ]  00  fl.  in  diameter.  There 
are  some  very  Wge  ashes,  sycamores,  and  broad-leaved  elms, 
alt  evidently  indigenous  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  the  oaks  were  of  Qu^rcus  pedunculata,  which 
rendet«  it  probable  that  many  of  them  were  planted,  as  Q.  sessili- 
flikra  is  the  prevailing  species  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  and  the 
Evan.     In  this  park  there  is  a  herd  aS  wild  Scottish  cattle,  in 
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which  the  prevailing  colour  is  white.  They  are  said  to  iM 
mudi  less  ferocious  than  the  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham. 

We  went  to  the  old  ornamental  building  called  Chatelheraultt 
and  found  it  occupied  by  a  solitary  gardener,  who,  never^eless, 
contrives  to  entertain  himself  in  the  evenings  with  the  garden- 
ine  newspapers,  ChaTnbfr/s  Journal,  and  other  periodicals. 
The  soil  of  the  gardens  here  is  a  light  sand,  and  completely 
worn  out  for  want  of  manure. 

Bamcleugh,  the  proper^  of  Lord  Belhaven,  forms  a  portion  of 
the  steep  banks  of  the  Evan  before  mentioned,  amounting  to  S6 
acres,  with  a  small  house  with  crow-step  gables,  and  the  bUnks  of 
the  river  hud  out  in  terraces,  which,  from  their  architectural  re- 
mains,  must  at  some  former  time  have  been  extremely  beautiful 
and  interesting,  in  their  striking  contrast  with  the  wildest  de- 
scription  of  woody  scenery.  The  terraces  and  every  part  of  the 
garden  are  now  in  a  ruinous  state  ;  even  the  figures  cut  in  yew  and 
box  not  being  dipt,  and  consequendy  ^t  losing  their  artificial 
shapes.  This  is  easily  accounted  for,  neither  the  gardener  nor 
the  person  who  occupies  the  house  setting  much  value  on  this 
style  of  gardening.  A  portion  of  level  surface  on  which  they 
could  grow  kitchen  crops  would  evidently  please  them  muui 
better.  The  bank  appears  to  have  been  formed  into  tbrea 
parallel  terraces  varying  in  width,  retained  by  very  hi^  walls, 
most  of  which  have  been  covered  with  fruit  trees ;  and  in  some 
parts  there  are  niches  with  seats,  in  others  buttresses ;  and  in 
one  there  is  a  recess  with  the  remains  of  a  bath,  in  Iront  of 
which,  in  an  area  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  gardener 
told  us  was  once  covered  with  a  glass  roof,  are  still  the  lead  pipes 
and  other  wreck  of  a  basin  and  fountain.  The  beau-ideal  of  the 
ruins  of  this  part  of  the  garden,  restored,  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  Sir  lliomas  Dick  Lauder's  edition  of  Price  on  the  Pic 
turesque.  In  that  work  is  given  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  garden,  which,  as  it  is  very  curious,  we  shall  quote  at 
lentil. 

This  garden.  Sir  Thomas  informs  us,  « was  constructed  by 
that  Lord  Belhaven  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, of  whom — ' 

" '  It  is  faimerlie  obserTit,  that  the  Inglischsa  haifGng  routdt  this  nadoun  at 
the  fight  at  DuDbar,  upone  the  3d  Sqitember  16A0,thev  possest  this  kingdom^ 
and  (Ud  roirfalt  the  maUt  part  of  these  that  wer  ingaciged  id  that  unlauchfiil 
iDsadaement  in  the  Scottia  ingoing  lo  Englsiid ;  among  ouhoma  the  Dukes  at 
lUmiltoun,  and  all  that  formerlie  were  forral^  the  creditouria  persewit  the 
cautioneriA  for  the  Duke's  dett  and  could  get  no  reliefle.  Among  these  cait- 
^neria  the  Lord  Belhevin  being  one,  and  ^ing  band  for  that  hous  in  greatM 
Eumes  of  money  than  he  waa  able  to  pu^,  he  resolves  to  lesve  this  imtioun, 
that  he  mjcht  eschew  comprysinges  of  his  hudis  and  imprinonement  of  hi* 
persone.  This  resolutioun  he  rollowes  in  tfaii  manner.  He  takis  his  jumej 
lo  England,  and  quhen  he  past  hy  Silloway  (BolwayJ  Saudis,  he  caudt  his 
MTTOod  cum  bsk  to  his  wfD  with  his  dosk  and  hatt,  and  causit  it  to  be  vented 
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tbat  id  ryding  bj  tfaeie  sandU,  both  he  and  bii  hone  quhuairoii  he  nid  were 
■unLin  in  these  quick  aandU  and  drowned,  none  bong  prirjr  to  this,  bot  hia 
lady  and  his  man  servaad.  'n>ii  report  paaiied  in  all  pairtes  as  guid  cuniie, 
that  he  was  deid  and  perisched,  for  the  space  of  six  yesris  and  mair ;  and  to 
mak  this  the  moir  probable  and  lykelie,  nix  lady  and  chyldrene  went  in  dule 
aad  muraiiiK  the  first  two  yeirii  of  his  atweni,  so  that  during  these  sixyeirii 
it  was  certifyed  to  the  haill  cuntrey  that  he  was  deid  and  perisched  i  all  this 
wes  done  of  set  purpos  to  eschew  the  dan^  of  the  cautionary  quhairin  he 
hy  for  that  Hous  of  Hamiltoun.  Eftir  his  ingoing  to  England,  he  strypit 
himselff  of  his  apperell,  clothed  himseUr  in  ane  base  serritl  aute,  denjit  hi* 
■Mine,  and  became  serrand  to  ane  gairdner,  and  laborit  ia^denes  and  yHrdia 
during  the  baill  apace  of  his  absence ;  na  person  bong  pnvy  to  this  cours  bot 
his  I^y,  (as  for  his  servand  be  went  to  other  aerrice,  not  knowing  that  hia 
old  Loid  haid  becum  a  gairdner,)  dl)  after  six  jeiriB  absens  ;  efter  quhiUc  ^me 
and  q)ace  the  Dutches  of  Hamiltoun  haiffii^  takin  ordour  with  the  dettia, 
and  comperdt  and  aoT^t  with  the  creditouns,  than  be  returned  to  Scotlaild 
in  JanuBT  last  l&Sfi,  mer  sex  j^eiris  service  in  England  with  a  guirdner.  to  the 
admiratioun  of  many,  for  dunng  that  hull  apace  it  waa  evir  thocht 


i,  no  penone  being  acceasorie  to  his  secrecy  bot  his  awin  Lady  to  hir  great 
cammeDdatioune.  By  this  meanis  his  landis  and  estait  war  saiff,  and  his  cau^ 
lionarie  for  the  Hous  of  Hamiltoun  wes  transactit  for,  as  is  afQinaid,  and  hi* 
estait  both  peraonall  and  reall  fred  and  outquytt.' 

"  I  believe  that  it  was  owing  to  my  friend  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Sharp  having  oq 
one  occasion  directed  Bir  Walter  Scott's  attention  to  this  most  ait^lor  story, 
cbat  the  first  idea  occurred  to  the  great  author  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
that  he  should  terminate  the  existence  of  tbe  Master  of  Ravenswood  by  ml 
death  similar  to  that  wbich  waa  thua  feigned  by  Lord  Belhaven,  and  which 
Sir  Walter  baa  made  so  sublimely  afiectin^  as  the  final  fate  of  hia  hero.  But 
the  object  which  I  have  most  particularly  in  view,  in  my  present  introduction 
of  this  piece  of  history  ia,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  mention,  that  it  wa*  the 
knowlec^  which  Lord  Belhaven  thus  acquired,  during  his  six  jears'  hard 
horticultural  labour  in  England,  that  enabled  him  to  lay  out  and  CDijBtruct 
this  beautiful  old  terrace  garden  of  Bfuncleugb," 

However  creditable  thu  history  ma;  be  to  the  Lord  Belhaven 
of  the  17th  century  as  a  gardener,  it  does  not  say  much  for  him 
as  a  man.  It  is  singular  that  a  Scotch  gentleman  very  fond  of 
gardening,  and  who  possessed  one  of  the  finest  old  places  in  tbe 
nei^bourhood  of  Edinburgh,  shonld  have,  a  few  years  v.go,  en> 
deavoured  to  defraud  his  creditors  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
to  Lord  Belhaven,  by  inducing  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was 
drowned  in  England,  and  in  which  be  in  part  succeeded;  He 
had  not,  however,  like  Lord  Belhaven,  taken  the  precaution  of 
making  his  lady  privy  to  his  intentions,  and,  in  consequence, 
afler  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  she  was  about  to  marry,  which 
stx>n  brought  the  supposed  dead  man  to  life. 
(Tbieam^Mtt) 


Art.  II,     N<aet  on  Gardeni  at  Brighton,  and  in  ttt  Neighbourhood, 
By  tbe  Conddctor. 

Thb  views  from  the  Brighton  Riulroad  exhibit  an  undulating 
country,  with  a  general  sameness  of  character,  and  aninternipted 
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by  a  sii^Ie  plane  or  level  mrftce.  The  greater  part  of  Ae 
country  is  occupied  by  wood  or  pasture,  ana  there  are  scarcely 
any  gentlemen's  seats  seen  from  the  rood,  with  the  exception  of 
Gatton,  and  poTtions  of  the  grounds  of  viltas  between  London 
■nd  Cr<nrdon.  There  are  many  deep'  cuttings ;  and  these  beitig 
mostly  tlirongfa  hard  chalk,  admit  of  the  sides  being  very  ste^ 
in  some  places  bo  much  so  as  to  approach  the  peipeodicular. 
Ilese  de^  cottiogs,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  most  disagreeable^ 
or,  rather,  perhaps,  insipid,  parts  oTrailroads,  excluding  bU  distant 
view,  and  presenting  in  every  part  of  the  countn^  the  same  mo- 
notonous foreground  of  a  steep  tame  bank.  We  would  there- 
fore plant  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  them  with  trees  and 
shruu,  BO  that  in  future  these  parts  of  die  railroads  would  be 
woods  or  groves,  in  time  overarching  the  road,  and  ^ving  it  the 
appearance  of  passiDg  tbrou^  a  ravine  in  a  mountain  forest,  or 
throMffh  a  dark  avenue.  The  kind  of  trees  and  shrube  we 
would  vary  according  to  the  soil,  the  exposure^  direction  oS  the 
road,  and  other  circumstances,  so  as  never  to  interfere  with 
utility.  In  a  road  running  east  and  west,  we  would  intermix  a 
good  ouny  low  growths  on  the  aouth  aide,  so  as  to  admit  the  sun 
nere  and  thtve  to  Ae  road;  but  where  the  direction  was  south 
and  nordi,  as  in  the  Brighton  road,  attention  to  this  point  would 
be  unnecessary,  as  the  son  would  shine  on  every  part  of  the  road 
that  was  not  overshadowed  by  trees,  at  mid-day  on  every  day  in 
whicb  he  appeared.  On  the  nak^  banks  of  chalk  we  would 
sow  the  seeds  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  previously  forming  a 
little  pit  of  good  Boil  for  every  patch  of  seeds ;  or,  in  order  uiat 
the  roots  might  spread  along  the  surface,  we  would  form  inter- 
secting gutters  of  only  a  few  inches  in  width  and  depth,  and  fill 
them  with  good  soil,  in  which  the  roots  might  extend  them- 
selves, till  Uie  (cdiage  that  would  drop  annually  had  formed 
a  vegetsble  seal  over  the  wht^  surfiice  of  the  chalk.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  harm  that  would  result  to  the  railroads  from 
all  the  banks  of  the  steep  cuttings  being  planted,  while  in  time 
there  might  be  thinnings  or  timber  traes  to  oat  down,  which 
would  more  than  pay  all  the  expense  incurred.  We  question, 
indeed,  whether  there  would  not  be  a  present  gain  in  planting 
these  banks,  because,  when  once  plantnj,  they  would  no  longer 
require  to  be  mown  two  or  three  times  a  year  as  at  present. 
The  plantation  would  require  very  litde  attention,  besides  a 
slight  annual  pruning  on  Cree's  principle,  for  the  trees,  leaving 
the  shrubs  untouched  for  a  number  of  years  till  pruning  became 
requisite;  and  the  thinnings,  even  the  first  time  the  operation 
required  to  be  performed,  would  at  least  pay  the  expense  of  the 
operation.  Tlie  sides  of  the  embankments  which  are  not  seen 
from  the  road,  but  over  which  the  eyes  of  the  aassengen  look 
to  th«  distaat  country,  ought  not  to  be  plantKf  with  tseas,  be- 
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came  that  would  sfaut  out  Uie  laiidB«iap6;  but  they  m^^  lie' 
piRRted  wiih  oak  or  ash  to  be  cut  as  undeisgrowth,  with  wUhnrft' 
to  be  cid  for  hows  or  baaketwork,  or  with  lurze  to  be  cut  &» 
fodder  or  aa  fuel  lor  ovens  or  brick-kilns  j  and  with  b^ne  and: 
there,  say  every  300  or  400  feet,  a  standard  tree,  to  form  a  sort  «f 
mnniiig  fbreeround  to  the  distant  parts  of  tbe  picture.  Aatfanae 
bai^  geoerwy  contain  immenie  masses  of  good  soil,  whateYer 
was  planted  <ni  diem  would  grow  f  igorously,  and  perhaps  soon 
aSom  sofficmit  profit  to  pay  the  expense  of  planting  and  ma- 
nning the  banks  of  the  ste^  cuttings,  as  well  as  the  slopes  of 
tbe  embankments.  However,  putting  pro6t  out  of  the  question, 
we  think  that*  at  all  events,  the  deep  cuttings  oi^ht  to  be  planted 
fbrthe  sake  of -orQament. 

The  bridges  which  0*083  the  railroad  exhibit  in  some  fdaeea 
forms  not  to  be  met  with  on  the  Birniogham  line,  such  as  the 
cboliDuation  of  the  main  arch  through  the  side  wofaes,  so  as  to 
serve  as  abutments,  and  the  lightening  of  the  piers  by  open  work.' 
This  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  One  grand  viaduct  over  the 
Ouse,  tbe  piers  of  which  are  in  one  part  a  hundred  feet  in  beigfaL 
The  sides  of  diis  splendid  structure  are,  of  course,  not  seen 
frtHU'the  railroad,  though  this  object  might  be  aocomplisfaed  by 
means  of  refieotiog  gUeees,  if  it  were  thought  desirable.  The 
length  of  this  viaduct  is  14-37  k^  or  rather  more  (ban  a  ^n>ter 
of  a  mile.  It  is  justly  considered  a  master-^ece  of  Migineering, 
and  a&brds  one  of  the  finest  examfdes  of  elegant  slmpliottycom- 
bined  with  strength,  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  There 
are  many  skew  bridges  on  this  line,  and  one  or  two  formed  of 
single  ribs  S  ft.  apart,  bridged  over,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  akaw  bridges  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
staticm-houses  ore  plain  and  neat,  but  without  pretension  to 
OTnamenb  On  a  Brighton  line  we  think  more  beaitty  and  variety 
might  have  been  dia]Mayed  in  them,  but  a  due  ivgard  to  economy 
DO  doubt  prevented  this. 

Tbe  regulations  at  both  exfa-emidsa  of  tbe  line,  for  safety  and 
saving  trouble  to  pasoengensy  are  fitr  superior  to  those  on  the 
Birmmgham  line,  or  in  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Hie  last  thing  which  we  shall  notice,  as  ctmnected  witk  tbe 
railroad,  is  a  young  plantation  €^  trees  on  the  right  hand- just 
before  arrivkig  et  Brighton.  It  afibrda  a  capital  example  of 
overpruuDg ;  the  trees,  which  are  fran  10  ft.  to  SO  ft.  in  height, 
and  both  m  needle-leaved  and  broad-leaved  kinds,  being  de- 
prived of  their  branches  for  two  thirds  of  their  height. 

TTie  Street  Gardau  of  Brighton,  as  we  noticed  in  onr  vcJume 
for  IfiSSi  p.' 498.,  are  in  general  very  neatly  kept,  more  eBp»t 
dally  those  on  Uie  London  Road,  on  both  sides  of  St.  Peter'a 
Church.  These  gardens  are  now  {May  15th  to  June  Sd)  rich 
in  BpomtXon  sto^  and  walMowwa,  both  o£  which  thrive  at 
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Brixton,  and  slow  the  coast  to  Worthing  and  TarrinEi  with  « 
degree  of  vigour  which  we  have  only  seen  equalled  in  trie  chalk 
pits  at  Greenhithe  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  The 
columbine  in  all  its  varieties  is  also  in  great  abundance  and 
viranir,  the  double  red  lychnis,  and  in  some  places  the  double 
ydlow  marigold;  while  masses  of  red  and  white  valerian  are  just 
banning  to  expand  their  blossoms.  The  prevailing  colour  in 
almost  every  garden  is  red|  but  this  is  finely  contrasted  by  the 
rich  yellows  and  orange  of  the  msrigolds,  and  relieved  by  the 
diKrent  shades  of  purple,  red,  and  white  of  the  oolumlHnes,  by 
the  purple  and  vari^ated  stocks,  and  by  stocks  of  a  pore  white; 
tbe  whole  garden  bemg  harmonised  by  the  green  of  the  foliage, 
or  of  a  small  plot  of  grass,  and  this  again  supported  by  the  stone 
colour  of  the  walls  and  the  gravel  of  the  wuks. 

In  the  Brighton  gardens  fronting  tbe  sea,  the  plants  men- 
tioned and  various  others  thrive  nearly  as  well  as  in  the  back 
streets,  provided  there  u  a  dwarf  wall  to  protect  them  from  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sea  breeze  and  spray.  These  gardens, 
however,  are  y«n  inferioriy  kept  to  those  on  the  London  Road ; 
partly  because  they  belong  to  wealthy  families  who  only  reside 
at  Brighton  a  part  of  tbe  winter,  and  hence  their  gardens  during 
spring  and  summer  are  n^ected,  and  partly  because  tfaev  belong 
to  lodging-houses,  the  keepers  of  which  do  not  in  general  trouble 
themselves  with  flowera.  Tbe  last  winter  was  more  than  usually 
severe  on  the  tamarisk,  which  fbmu  the  principal  shrub  in  all 
the  gardens  and  squares  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  hence  these 
shrubs  are  for  tbe  most  part  cut  in  and  just  iM^inning  to  shoot. 
There  are  very  few  plants  of  tbe  sea  buckthorn  about  Brighton, 
but  there  are  a  few ;  and  where  the  tamarisk  has  been  cut  to 
pieces  tlie  buckdiom  has  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
jur«d.  At  Gosfbrd,  in  East  Lothian,  the  sea  buckthorn  has 
proved  the  hardiest  of  all  marine  trees  or  shrubs.  The  evergreen 
oak  has  not  been  injured  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea 
in  the  back  streets ;  and  the  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  Chichester  elms 
appear  to  thrive  just  as  well  as  the  common  sycamore.  In  short, 
wherever  there  is  a  little  shelter  from  the  direct  influence  of  the 
sea  breeze,  every  kind  of  tree  and  shrub  appears  to  thrive  quite 
well ;  though,  from  the  soil  being  poor,  ihin,  and  on  chalk,  and  the 
great  want  of  rain  in  the  growing  season,  their  growth  is  very 
slow,  and  they  never  can  attam  a  large  sice,  as  may  be  proved 
ftam  the  trees  on  similar  soils  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  Leycest^rtd  Jbrm6sa  is  a  shrub  which  might  be  advan^ 
tageously  introduced  into  the  sea-side  gardens,  not  only,  as  our 
correspondent  N.  M.  T.  has  shown  (6.  M.  for  1S4<I,  p.  9.),  be* 
cause  tt  stands  the  sea  breeze,  but  because  it  makes  the  greatest 
show  late  in  autumn,  when  Brighton  is  fullest  of  company.  The 
Z,^cium  bjrbarum,  the  common  ivy  and  tbe  five-leaved  ivy,  and 
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climbing  rose§i  thrive  reiuftrkably  well  wheo  trained  against  the 
houses  in  the  back  streets,  kb  would  most  other  ligneous  creeper^ 
among  which  we  would  particularly  recommend  Cl6matis  mon- 
timt  (p.  SS9.)  and  other  species,  Wistina  sinensis,  and  the 
common  white  jasmine. 

Next  to  the  street  gardens  in  the  London  Road,  are  those  in 
llie  Western  Road,  in  which  the  wallflowers,  stocks,  oolnm- 
foinea,  marigolds,  and  red  valerians  now  make  a  splendid  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  against  the  honses,  China  roses  of  di£ferent  kin^ 
but  especially  the  commonest  variety,  which  flowers  earlier  than 
any  other,  are  profusely  covered  with  bloom.  Hie  finest  part  of 
this  street  is  the  recess  in  which  the  house  of  Mr.  Wild  the 
architect  stands,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  our  volume  for  1829, 
p.  120.  The  architecture  is  better  here  than  in  most  of  the  old 
parts  of'Brighton,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  attained  a  com- 
paratively large  size.  The  house  then  occupied  by  Sir  James 
Scott,  to  which  the  large  ciHiservatory  called  tne  Oriental 
Garden  was  then,  and  is  still,  attached,  is  now  occupied  as  a 
ladies*  school.  All  the  gardens  here  are  kept  with  very  great 
care  and  neataess. 

T%e  Grounds  in  R-ont  of  the  Pavilion  are  so  shut  in  t^  in- 
creasing  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  boarding  the  inside  of  the 
iron  railing,  that  they  no  longer,  as  formerly,  prove  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town.  We  cannot  help  thinking  tiiat  if  this  matter 
were  represented  in  a  proper  light  to  Her  Majesty,  she  would 
order  the  wall  to  be  lowered,  and  an  open  iron  railing  placed 
on  it,  leaving  the  border  of  trees  aiid  shrubs  within  as  it  is,  so 
as  to  produce  a  barrier  which  may  be  partially  seen  throughj 
similar  to  the  palisades  and  borders  of  shubbery  which  -sur- 
round the  squares,  and  to  that  which  existed  some  years  ago,  as 
shown  in  Mr.  Repton's  Designs  Jor  the  Pavilion,  &c.,  fig.  14?.^ 

S'ren  in  our  edition' of  Mr.  Raton's  works,  p.  403.  Allowing 
e  eye  of  persons  in  the  street  to  penetrate  here  and  there  into 
these  grounds  would  certainly  be  a  great  additional  beauty  to 
this  part  of  Brighton,  and  we  should  think  could  be  no  annoy- 
ance to  a  queen  who  is  not  averse  fh>m  showing  herself  in  pnblu^ 
even  if  she  were  walking  within.  Much  has  been  said  re^ 
specting  the  architecture  of  the  Pavilion.  For  oar  partt  we 
admire  it  throughout,  for  its  nDveltv  in  this  country  and  its 
consistency,  for  the  unity  of  style  which  pervades  every  part, 
and  for  the  substantialness  of  the  execution  of  the  work.  We 
speak  only  from  general  impressions,  without  specific  examina- 
tion  or  entering  into  details.  We  hope  every  part  of  the  edifice 
and  its  appendages  will  be  kept  up  in  good  repair  as  long  as  it 
will  stand.  We  regret  to  see  some  chimney-tops  repurra  with 
common  red  chimney-pots,  instead  of  the  ornamental  forms  with 
which  they  were  formerly  terminated ;  but  we  hope  the  repairs 
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-to  iriiidt  we  alliide  are  only  tentparary.  W«  know  not  whather 
the  town  of  Brighton  b  rich  or  poor;  if  it  be  rich,'  we  would 
■sng^MTt  the  idea  of  clearing .  away  all  tlie  houses  nmod  the 
Panlioor  uid  presenting  tbe. cleared  ground  to  the  oueui,  bo  as 
to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  surround  her  reaidence.witl)  lawns  and 
trees,  and  an  of>en  iron  railing;  and,  to  malce  this  gift  complete, 
-we  would  at  the  aame  time  clear  away  some  bouses,  so  as  to 
admit  a.  new  of  the  sea  from  tbe  principal  rooms.  Whether 
ihe  expense  of  these  improremmts  would  be  compensated  to 
tbe  town,  by  iaduoing  ^e  court  to  pay  more  frequent  visitS'to 
^Bn|rf)ton,  is  a  point  that  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  Squares,  or  open  spaces  between  die  srounds  of  the 
J^vilioo  and  tbe  Rose  Hill  Nursery,  are  variea  only  with  one 
or  two  clumps,  unconnected  among  themselves  or  witb  any 
•tbiag  aiouad.  There  is  not  a  iralk  in  any  of  tbem  in  wbi<^ 
there  h  the  slightest  sbade,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  very  great 
defect  in  all  public  gardens ;  but  it  might  be  remedied  by  plant- 
ing trees  along  «ae  system  of  walks  for  summer  use,  and  ferm- 
ii^  open  walks  for  um  after  raio.and  durine  winter. 

Si.  Peter's  Church,  a  very  handsome  edifice  by  Bfr.  fiarry^ 
bas  a  considerable  acea  round  it,  but  it  has.  not  been  used  as  a 
^ce  of  interment ;  because,  from  its  low  situation,  it  is  supposed 
that  it  might  deteriorate  the  watOT  which  snppliea  the  wells  of  the 
town.  This  pieoe  of  ground  is  surrounded  by  a  marginal 
plantatiot],  which  has  a  very  good  efiiect ;  and  tbe  iBterior,  as  it 
IS  not  to  be  used  as  a  cemetery,  might  be  diversified  with  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  low  tveee,  and  with  small  circular  beds  of  flowers 
of  diflerent  sizes  grouped  together,  each  bed  planted  with  only 
one. kind  of  flower.  Both  trees  and  flowers  we  would  have 
f^aI^l1H^  for  the  benefit  of  the  young ;  for  we  should  not  treat  it 
fi  a  cemetery,  but  rather  as  a  botanical  pleasnre-^niund. 

St.  Hicholat  ChuriJt  baa  lately  had  two  or  three  acres  of  ground 
added  to  it,  which  is  laid  out  as  a  cemetery.  This  ground  is 
on  the  steep  side  of  a  bill,  witb  a  terrace  along  tbe  upper  boun^ 
dary,  formed  by  a  series  of  cells  or  catacombs,  eacb  at  about  the 
«Ke  of  a  common  coach-boase,  end  with  large  boarded  doors, 
which  rather  remind  us  of  the  stable-yard  than  of  the  cemetery^ 
The  doors  are  too  large;  for  though  we  speak  of  "  the  gates  of 
death,"  tJie  entrance  to  tbe  tomb  is  generally  made  nairrow, 
widest  at  bottom,  and  the  door  that  clmes  it  of  stone  or  metal. 
In  our.  opinion  it  would  be  a  great  improvemeDt  to  remove  these 
oaachibouae  doors,  and  substitote  others  mnch  narrower,  and 
farmed  «f  one  slab  of  slate,  or  of  Cuthoess  flagstone.  The  trees 
plimtcd  in  this  cemetery  are  horsecheatauts,  limes,  and  otbor 
unsuitable  kinds,  inMead  of  i^rus  j^ria,  sea  bucklbom,  the 
common  elder,  sjcasaore,  tbe  common  and  Irish  yew,  tbe  ever- 
goaen  oak,  the  Swedish  juniper,  &c.     The  flower-'beds  neither 
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group  witfa  one  another  nor  with  an;  thing  elsej  The  soil,  except 
8  few  inches  oB  the  surface,  is  naturally  of  pare  chalk*  The 
entrance  to  this  cemetery  is  Roman,  while  the  church  to  which  it 
belongs  and  adjoins,  and  the  catacombs  it  contains,  ere  Gothic, 
Hatuwer  Ciiapel  has  a  burying-groond  which  is  quite  unique. 
A  straight  avenue  of  elm  trees  leads  from  the  eutrance^tfate  to 
the  door  of  thec^npel;  and  on  each  side  of  the  gravef  walk, 
which  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  avenuet  is  a  narrow  margin  of 
smootfa  bwfaly  kept  grass.  Next,  there  is  on  each  sid».a  neat 
low  wire  fence,  beyond  which  is  the  buntng-ground,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  dng  and  planted  with  herbaceous  plants,  uiter- 
spersed  with  low  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  divided  by 
walks,  in  some  places  straight  and  in  c^ere  winding.  The  whole 
is  interspersed  with  graves  and  grarfr-sttHies,  and  aa  the  gates  in 
the  wire  fence  are  all  kept  locked,  no  person  Is  allowed  to  walk 
among  the  graves  who  is  not  admitted  by  the  gardener.  Every 
recent  grave  is  covered  with  a  mound  of  green  turf,  kept  smooth 
by  clipping  or  mowing,  and  ail  the  nest  of  the  ground  is  kept 
dug  and  planted ;  so  diat  no  flowers  can  be  said  to  be  grown  on 
the  recent  graves,  bat  only  beside  them.  The  recent  graves 
are  those  in  which  interments  have  taken  place  within  two  or 
three  years ;  and  are  always  known  by  being  covered  with  greed 
turf,  which  is  kept  fresh  by  watering,  and  short  and  thick  by  fre^ 
qnent  mowing.  Nothing  that  we  ever  saw  in  a  cemetery  or  church- 
yard comes  up  to  the  high  keeping  disfdajed  in  this  one.  The 
walks  and  their  edges  were  perfect ;  the  grass  every  where  like 
velvet ;  the  dug  ground  as  fresh  and  gardoi-like  as  if  it  had  been 
recently  dug  and  raked ;  the  flowers  neatly  staked  and  tied  ufh 
where  tying  was  required ;  and  not  a  single  decayed  flower  or  leaf 
conid  we  observe  any  where.  Tbe  boundary  walls  were  covered 
with  ivy  and  other  climbers,  and  we  observed  trained  on  them 
one  or  two  fig  trees  and  some  other  plants  of  the  tree  kind;  but 
as,  in  consequence  of  the  wire  fence,  we  could  not  get  into  the 
interior  walks,  we  speak  only  of  what  we  saw  from  the  avenue. 

The  Bxyal  Tea  Garden  in  tbe  outskirts  of  tbe  town  is  on  a 
level  suHsce,  and  might  be  made  a  scene  of  considovble 
attraction.  It  has  been  ten  or  twelve  years  planted,  and  the 
trees  are  SO  ft.  high  and  upwards,  and  thriving  as  wdl  as  conlcl 
be  desired.  There  is  a  handsome  broad  straignt  walk  down  the 
centre  of  the  garden,  completely  and  densely  shaded  by  elms  ;  a 
great  variety  of  side  walks  and  side  scenes,  sncb  aa  open 
circular  areas  of  gravel,  of  flower-beds,  of  arbours  snd  other 
rustic  structures,  of  basins  of  water,  &c  There  is  a  sunk  oval 
area  of  tur^  100  ft.  by  200  ft.,  surrounded  by  an  open  lawn,  whtd) 
may  serve  as  a  verdant  amphitheatre,  or  for  a  lat^  company  to 
see  a  play  acted  fni  a.  temporaiy  platform,  to  hear  music,  or  see 
fireworks,  fin-  a  danc^  a  itavey  &ir,  a  masquerade,  or  other 
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amusements,  lliere  is  a  labyrinth  at  the  &rther  extremity  of 
the  garden,  and  a  Urge  building  for  refreshments  at  the  main 
entraDce.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  in  a  thriving  state,  for 
most  of  the  wooden  structures  are  tamblins  to  pieces,  and  the 
flower-beds  were  neglected,  and,  instead  of  a  gardener  among 
them,  we  found  a  cow, 

Sose  HiU  Nwseri/,  Messrs.  J.  and  O.  Evans.  We  noticed 
this  garden  on  a  former  occasion  {O,  M.  for  18SS,  p.  501.)  as 
being  cultivated  with  great  spirit,  and  receiving  the  additions  of 
various  plant  structures.  In  our  present  rapid  glance  we  ob- 
served admirable  crops  of  grapes,  a  splendid  show  of  geraniums 
and  other  greenhouse  plants,  and  the  whole  garden  in  the  verjr 
highest  order  and  keeping.  Neither  of  the  Messrs.  Evans  were 
brou^t  op  to  gardening,  which  is,  doubdeas,  the  reason  why 
they  are  so  fond  of  the  pursuit,  and  why  they  keep  everything 
in  such  excellent  order.  Though  we  have  little  room  for  detaiU, 
yet  we  must  not  forget  to  record  the  dimensions  and  crop  of  one 
vinery.  Length,  45  ft. ;  breadth,  10  ft ;  height  at  back,  10  (t ; 
at  front,  3  ft.  Heated  by  one  fire,  over  whicli  there  is  a  boiler, 
the  water  from  which  circulates  in  pipes  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
while  the  smoke  passes  along  a  Due  in  front.  The  vines  have 
been  six  years  planted,  are  spurred  in,  and  on  each  shoot  only 
one  bunch  is  lefl  to  be  matured ;  diese  bunches  commonly 
averaging  1  lb.  weight  each.  They  are  calculated  to  ripen  in  the 
first  week  of  July.  The  weight  of^napes  cut  annually  from  this 
bouse  is  from  3  cwt.  to  3}  cwt. !  This  produce  is  very  seldom 
equalled,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  often  surpussed. 
Tne  bonier  is  a  strong  chalky  loam,  2  ft.  deep,  on  a  chalky  bot- 
tom, perfectly  dry  ;  the  soil  is  well  enriched  with  stable  manure 
and  night-soil,  and  mulched  on  the  surface,  but  not  cropped. 

Norman's  Market-Qarden,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Brigh- 
ton, in  Park  Street,  is  remarkable  for  its  vineries,  which  form  a 
range  40011.  long,  15  ft  wide^  and  12ft.  high  at  back.  Thera 
is  DO  front  glass,  but  a  parapet  of  S  ft,  with  openings  with  wooden 
shutters  for  admitting  air,  and  there  are  corresponding  openings 
and  shutters  at  the  top  of  the  back  wall.  Both  are  opened  by 
jointed  wooden  levers,  in  a  very  simple  manner.  These  houses 
were  put  up  about  twenty  years  ago ;  and  they  are  heated  by 
flues,  which  Mr.  Norman,  after  nineteen  years'  experience,  con- 
siders cheaper  than  the  hot- water  system.  The  vines  are  spurred 
in,  and  one  bunch  only  left  on  each  lateral  branch.  The 
bunches  are  not  large,  but  they  are  numerous,  and  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  wnole  vine ;  and  the  laterals  being  twice  as 
numerous  as  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Evans  just  mentioned,  the 
total  weight  of  grapes  produced  from  a  square  foot  of  glass  is 
probably  not  materially  different.  Mr.  Norman  t>^ins  to  force 
his  earliest  house  on  Feb.  1st,  and  his  crop  generally  ripens  in 
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sixteen  weeks.  He  had  just  ( May  2£th)  begun  to  cut  in  bis  earliest 
bouses.  The  vines  are  so  lar  apart  that  abundance  of  light  is 
Admitted  between  each  main  stem,  and  to  this  circumstance,  the 
dryness  of  the  fire  beat,  and  also  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and 
silbiioil,  Mr.  Norman  attributes  the  high  flavour  of  the  grapes, 
which,  be  says,  are  the  highest  in  flavour  which  are  brought  to 
Covent  Garden  MarkeL  The  borders  are  broad,  occasionally 
very  slightly  cropped,  or  sometimes  mulched,  and  in  very  dry 
weather,  while  the  fruit  is  growing,  watered  along  the  out«r  ex- 
tremity, where  most  of  the  fibrous  roots  are  supposed  to  be.  The 
kinds  grown  here,  and  also  in  the  Rose  Hill  Nursery,  are  almost 
entire5'  the  Hamburgh,  with  a  few  of  the  white  Nice  fi^r  the 
size  of  the  bunch,  and  one  or  two  muscats  for  flavour;  but,  as 
the  muscats  now  seldom  bring  a  higher  price  than  the  Ham- 
burghs,  they  are  not  much  grown. 

Bx^eris  Fkmer-Garden,  and  Panon^s  Mower-Garden^  both 
on  the  Western  Road,  have  had  considerable  accessions  of  glass 
since  we  noticed  them  in  our  volume  for  1829,  and  we  found 
an  increased  variety  of  pelargoniums  and  new  showy  greenhouse 
plants.  Both  parties  have  several  acres  of  ground  about  a  mile 
oat  of  town. 

7%f  Market-Gardens  which  supply  the  ordinary  vegetables 
to  the  Brighton  market-  are  mostly  at  the  diatance'of  a  mile  or 
two  in  the  interior;  but  the  superior  v^etables  are  brought  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shoreham,  and  mm  different  places  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  ArundeL  We  saw  excellent  asparagus, 
broccoli,  cabbie,  cauliflower,  lettuces,  rhubarb,  &c  Lettuces 
of  the  brown  Cos  kind  were  particularly  abundant,  and  chiefly 
as  this  variety  stands  the  winter  near  the  sea  as  well  as  the 
common  cabbage.  We  found  two  excellent  kinds  of  potato  in 
the  market,  brought  from  Storrington,  not  far  from  ArundeL 
The  one  was  called  the  Yorkshire  kidney,  and  the  other  was  a 
roundish  potato,  neither  of  them  hollow-eyed,  or  showing  the 
least  symptom  of  v^etation  on  June  3d,  the  day  we  left 
Brighton.  We  learn  from  the  grower,  Mr.  Linfield,  that  these 
potatoes,  which  are  grown  in  a  sandy  peaty  soil,  are  kept  in 
pies;  that  is,  buried  in  pits  in  dry  sandy  soil  that  does  not 
retain  water.  The  flesh  of  the  round  potato  is  yellow,  rather 
waxy  than  mealy,  very  solid  in  consistence,  and  of  an  excellent 
flavour.  They  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Liufield,  Storrington,  or,  in 
Brighton,  of  Wilkins,  a  fruiterer  in  East  StreeL 

There  seems  a  very  general  taste  for  keeping  pots  of  flowers 
in  the  windows  in  Brighton,  more  particularly  pelargoniums, 
and  a  number  of  these,  with  heaths  and  other  plants,  are  ex- 
posed in  the  market.  Among  them  we  noticed  some  fine  double 
blfx>dy  and  double  yellow  wallflowers ;  a  double  wallflower,  very 
fragrant*  which  appeared  to  be  a  hybrid  between  a  wallflower  and 
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a,  Vii^pnian  stock,  and  which,  thoush  caUed  French,  was,  we  w«r* 
iofonned,  &nt  intniduoad  to  Br^toa  by  the  iatt  Mr.  Cobbett 
of  Hwae  Hill  Nursery,  near  Woking,  llmv  is  also  here  m 
aiDEla  wallflower  called  the  Harlequin,  which  bears  yelUns 
darl  brown,  and  nearly  white  flowers,  all  expanded  at  ttw 
nine  time. 

T7u  Pari  u  a  piece  or  graund  of  Ihxn  40  to  50  acres  in 
exteat,  and  forming  a  basin  (^Mn  at  one  point  to  the  south-east 
and  to  the  sea,  and  every  where  else  surrounded  by  riung 
ground,  which  shelters  the  interior  of  the  basin  from  the  north, 
west,  south-west,  and  north-east.  The  are*  is  arraneed  in  sach 
a  manner  as  to  be  erentually  surrounded  by  a  hdt  of  Tilla% 
containing  frmn  1  rood  to  3  acres  each,  and  all  looking  on  the 
besit^  which  is  planted  as  a  peric,  and  contains  upwards  of  SO 
acres.  This  park,  which  will  be  equally  enjoyed  by  all  the  sur- 
■XNuding  villas,  is,  in  the  words  of  the  prospectus  for  letting 
the  grouiad,  "not  to  be  built  upon,  but  to  be  left  free,  and  for 
eTcr  a[^opriated,  as  at  present,  for  lawn  and  plantations."  Tlie 
trees  in  the  park  are  of  ten  years'  growth,  artd  average  from  1 5  ft. 
to  20  ft.  in  height ;  and,  considering  the  soil  and  the  situation, 
they  are  in  thnving  state.  The  sitoaUon  is  luturally  sheltered  ( 
ana,  when  it  is  farther  protected  by  being  sarrounded  by  a  belt 
of  villas  and  their  gardens,  the  tr«as  will  aidmit  of  being  uiinned 
out,  when  the  roots  of  those  which  remain,  having  greater 
range,  aod  their  tops  more  room,  tb^  will  grow  much  Inster. 
Inde«l  they  are  at  presoit  much  too  thick,  even  for  an  exposed 
mutation.  We  suspect  the  ground  was  not  properly  prepared  at 
first  placing ;  for,  had  it  been  deeply  trencbea  and  manured, 
the  trees  need  not  have  been  planted  nearly  so  thick,  and  th^ 
would  have  grown  much  fiuter.  Hiere  is  also  a  want  of  singfe 
trees  and  small  grmipB  to  break  the  lai^r  masses,  and  these 
ought  to  be  added  wi^out  delay  from  the  thinnings,  each  tree 
beti^  headed  in,  in  the  Belgian  manner  (p.  ISl.).  There  is  a 
plan  of  this  park,  and  a  view  exhibiting  the  genertd  appear- 
ance which  will  be  produced  by  the  surrounding  line  of  villas, 
very  beantifully  litbo^phed  by  Hulmandel.  There  are  three 
entrance^tes,  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Barry,  all  excel- 
Imt,  but  more  particularly  that  called  &.  George's  Gate,  which 
calls  to  mind  the  portals  to  the  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence.  There  is  a  steam-engine  in  on  elegant  tower  in  the 
highest  parts  of  the  grounds,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water 
from  a  deep  well,  so  as  to  supply  all  the  houses  that  may  be 
built,  even  to  their  upper  stories. 

Some  borders  of  shrubs  and  flowers  have  lately  been  planted 
along  the  outer  drive  of  the  park  by  Mr.  Attree,  the  proprietor, 
whico  we  notice  because  they  have  been  very  tastefully  planted 
in  groups,  so  as  to  farm  masses  of  the  same  forms  and  coloors, 
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and  bleiMTing  into  one  another  at  their  boundaries.  Tlie  masses 
of  lavender,  rosemary,  rue,  red  valerisD,  wallflower,  rocket, 
columbine,  and  other  plants  which  thrive  well  on  chalk,  look 
remarkaUy  well ;  and  among  the  shrubs  Coronilla  E'merus  was 
copspicuoux,  being  then  in  full  bloom. 

Park  Villa,  I'homas  Attree,  Esq.,  is  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  surrounding  belt,  and  occupies  about  S^  acres.  The 
bouse,  which  is  in  the  Italian  style,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Barry, 
and  built  under  bis  superintendence.  Mr.  Barry  also  designed 
the  architectural  garden,  terrace  walls,  and  open  garden  buildings, 
which  form  conspicuous  ornaments  to  this  villa,  whether  seen  at, 
a  distance  or  from  ihe  windows  of  the  house,  as  a  foreground  to 
the  park  and  the  sen.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  admirably 
arranged,  and  the  principal  apartments  are  finished  in  a  style  of 
great  simplicity  and  beauty.  There  is  a  loggia  in  the  centre  of 
the  principal  front,  with  wnich  the  smaller  drawtngroom  com'* 
municates;  and  the  larger  drawingroom  looks  into  a  small  con^ 
servatory  or  plant  cabinet,  from  which  a  flight  of  steps  dmceods 
to  the  garden.  In  consequence  of  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
tlie  ascent  to  the  entrance  front  is  only  by  a  few  steps,  but  the 
garden  front,  which  looks  on  the  architectural  flower^arden,  is 
so  much  lower  than  the  other  as  to  exhibit  the  windows  of  the 
basement  story.  It  is  this  steepness  of  the  surface  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  architectural  beauty  and  Tarieiy  in  this 
villa  and  its  accompaniments. 

The  architectural  gardens  are  on  three  levels.  The  first,  de- 
scended to  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  conservatory,  has  the  bed» 
etlged  with  stone,  and  a  handsome  basin  and  fountain  in  the  centre; 
aome  pedestals  and  vases,  a  handsome  open  temple  or  pavilion 
at  one  angle,  and  a  massive  stone  seat  at  the  other.  The  garden, 
on  two  sides,  is  bounded  by  a  high  retaining  wall,  which  has  s 
formidable  appearance  from  below,  and  is  terminated  above 
tlie  level  of  the  garden  by  a  rich  parapet  surmounted  by  vases; 
and  this  parapet  is  also  continued  on  one  side  of  the  house  so  far 
as  to  connect  this  central  garden  with  one  above  it,  in  which 
there  is  a  howling-green,  and  one  below,  in  which  the  flower- 
beds are  on  turf,  and  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  low 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  besides  numerous  creepers  and 
roses  on  the  terrace  walls.  The  contrast  between  the  open 
aerial  eflect  of  the  upper  elevated  garden,  which  has  no  oUier 
boundary  than  ihe  low  parapet  on  two  sides,  and  overlooks 
the  park  with  the  sea  in  the  distance,  and  the  lower  garden, 
which  is  surrounded  by  high  architectural  walls,  and  in  which 
tlie  eye  is  confined  to  the  garden  itself  and  the  architectural  ornn* 
meiits  which  terminate  the  walls,  is  excellent ;  while  the  Imwling- 
gi'cen  garden  forms  a  tliird  character,  quite  distinct  from  the 
other  two.     Besides  these  three  gardens,  there  are  a  large  arti- 
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fieial  mount  thrown  up  to  shelter  the  house  ^m  the  south- 
west, which  is  covered  with  shrubs  interspersed  with  walks;  a 
shrubbery  combining  a  fruit  border,  which  leads  to  another  mount 
with  shrubs  and  walks;  and  a  third  walk  with  glades  of  lawn 
and  groups  of  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees,  which  leads  to  the 
kitchen-garden  and  reserve  greenhouse  and  hotbeds.  The  beds 
and  shrubberies  were  remarkably  well  stocked  with  flowers, 
among  which  the  China  rose,  heartsease,  wallflower,  and  Bromp- 
ton  Slock  were  conspicuous ;  and  under  an  awning  there  was  a 
bed  of  tulips,  containing  many  choice  flowers.  In  short,  we 
were  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  variety  of  thu  place,  which 
we  visited  more  than  once,  and  should  have  wished  to  have 
brought  away  ground  plans  and  sketches  for  publication,  which 
we  hope  to  do  at  some  other  time. 

One  point  practised  here  by  the  gardener,  who  was  not  brought 
up  to  the  profession,  though  not  new,  is  too  mudi  n^Iected. 
He  always  keeps  a  strong  reserve  of  well-grown  bushy  wall- 
flowers in  loamy  soil  or  in  pots,  and  whenever  any  bed  becomes 
naked  in  the  autumn,  he  fills  it  with  wallflowers,  which,  being 
evergreens,  have  a  lively  appearance  through  the  winter ;  and  if 
the  lied  is  not  wanted  for  other  flowers,  they  make  a  line  show 
in  April  and  May,  till  the  beds  can  be  fliled  with  geraniums, 
verbenas,  &c>  Many  gardeners  profess  to  adopt  this  plan,  but 
for  want  of  time,  or  some  other  cause,  n^lect  it  It  ought  to  be 
adopted  as  a  rule,  that  no  flower-bed  in  front  of  a  houie  should 
at  any  time  be  letl  naked.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  kinds  of  evergreens  for  covering  beds  in  this  way  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  wallflower  and  the  stock,  but  should  be  extended 
to  other  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  and  low  shrubs,  such  as 
pinks,  sweetwilliamsi,  saxifrage,  creeping  thyme,  common  thyme, 
rue,  sage,  rosemary,  periwinkle,  tutsan,  heaths,  box,  rhodo- 
dendron, and  all  similar  plants  that  may  be  grown  in  No.  32 
pots,  or  that,  when  planted  in  the  common  soil  of  the  garden, 
may  be  taken  up  with  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  so  as  not  to 
cause  them  to  flag  or  check  their  growth.  In  some  cases  the  plants 
may  be  grown  in  thin  beds  of  rich  loamy  soil,  bottomed  with 
flagstone ;  in  which  case  all  the  roots  might  be  taken  up  by  in- 
serting the  spade  lietween  the  soil  end  the  flagstone,  and  taking 
the  plants  up  in  masses,  like  turves,  to  be  laid  down  where  they 
are  wanted.  To  grow  the  plants  in  pots,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  best  mode  for  all  those  that  have  ramose  roots,  such  as  the 
wfdlflower,  stock.  Sec,  using  the  proper  means  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  growing  far  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  by  giving 
the  pot  a  twist  round  occasionally.  For  saxifrages,  pinks,  &c., 
the  turf-transplanting  mode  is  perhaps  preferable.  Where  the 
trouble  of  keeping  a  reserve  of  plants  cannot  be  taken,  a  reserve 
of  turf  ought  to  be  maintained  for  the  same  purpose. 
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The  Archiieetwe  of  Brighton  is  in  general  of  a  very  inferior 
descriptioni  not  so  much  from  want  of  expense,  as  of  taste.  The 
greater  part  of  the  town  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  got 
up  in  a  hurry ;  and  the  elevations  are  apparently  for  the  most  part 
the  work  of  carpenters  or  bricklayers.  No  where  are  so  many 
pilasters  and  columns  degraded,  or  so  little  attention  paid  to  doors 
or  chimney  tops.  One  characteristic  of  most  of  the  houses, 
except  those  which  come  under  the  class  of  third-rate,  is  a 
semicircular  or  segmental  bow  projected  from  the  front  next 
the  street,  from  the  foundation  to  the  summit  of  the  elevation  in 
which  the  windows  are  placed.  The  object  is  to  present  an  ob- 
lique surface  to  the  wind,  which,  being  very  violent,  is  in  danger 
of  blowing  in  the  glass.  These  projections  also  serve  as  but- 
tresses to  the  front;  and,  were  they  carried  up  occasionally  one 
Btory  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  honse,  they  would  break  the  tame 
uniformity  and  vulgarity  of  the  sky  outline.  The  walls  are  very 
thin,  and  frequently  framed  in  wood,  filled  in  with  a  single  brick 
in  thickness,  and  covered  externally  with  what  is  called  brick 
weather  tiling  {Enc.  of  Cotl.  Arch.,  p.  228,  229.)i  which  so  ex- 
actly resembles  brickwork,  that  no  stranger  could  ever  detect 
the  difference.  Ornamental  weather  tiling  (Ibid.)  is  quite  a 
diflerent  style  of  covering  walls,  and  easily  detected.  There  are 
symptoms  of  improvement  in  the  shops  ;  and  the  terminus  of 
the  railway,  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  Mr,  Attree's  villa,  are  ex- 
amples of  good  taste,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  without  their 
effect.  The  houses  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of 
Brighton  are,  in  many  cases,  much  superior  to  those  in  the  in- 
terior and  middle  part  of  the  town  ;  and  the  upper  and  lower 
marine  terraces  at  Kemptown,  and  the  esplanatles  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  are  grand  and  characteristic  features.  The 
town  is  also  remarkably  clean,  and  the  roads  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, being  Macadamised  with  broken  flints  from  the  sea  beach, 
are  kept  in  excellent  order  ;  though  we  cannot  help  noticing 
that  men  were  breaking  stones  by  the  old  mode ;  that  is,  by 
kneeling  on  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  breaking  the  stones  as  they 
lie  in  the  heap.   The  loco-  j 

motive  machine  described 
in  our  volume  for  1829, 
and  which  we  shall  here 
repeat,  is  an  improvement 
BO  obvious  that  it  requires 
only  lo  be  known  to  be 
introduced.  We  first  saw 
this  machine  (^.34.)  in 
Nottinghamshire  in  1S25. 
The  diameter  of  the  stones 
to  be  broken  is  reduced 
in  the  quarry,  or  on  the  n,.  s*  ««-«♦«*«-.  t.w,. 
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ground,  by  h«tvy  hammers,  so  as  not  to  exceed  in  diameter  5  or 
6  inches.  They  are  then  placed  on  a  table  of  a  triangular  shape 
(^.  34.),  boarded  on  three  sides  like  a  dressing  table,  but  open 
at  the  narrow  end,  which  is  placed  next  and  in  front  of  the  ope- 
rator, who  sits  on  a  stool  [b),  or  stands,  as  he  may  choose,  and 
has  a  block  between  hioi  and  the  point  of  die  table 
{a),  the  top  of  which  block  is  about  6  in.  lower  than 
the  top  of  the  table.  By  means  of  an  iron  ring  fixed 
into  a  handle  of  wood  (j^.  S5.),  he  draws  from  the 
table  as  many  of  the  stones  as  the  ring  will  enclose  on 
the  block,  and  then  breaks  them  while  still  enclosed 
in  the  ring,  which  is  held  by  his  left  hand.  When  ^ 
this  is  done,  then,  with  another  motion  of  the  left  Fif.  h. 
hand,  he  draws  them  in  the  ring  off  the  block  till  f™-™***- 
ihey  form  a  heap  at  one  side,  or  he  at  once  drops  them  into  the 
handbarrow  measure,  {jig.  36.)  To  pie- 
vent  any  fragments  from  getting  to  his 
face,  he  puts  on  a  wire  guard  or  vdt 
[fig.  37-),  which  may  be  ti^  by  a  riband 
ni-sB.  iL3,M«T«c ii«am:  round  his  head,  or  suspended  from  bis 
bat.  In  the  same  handbarrow,  which  serves  as 
a  cubic  yard  measure,  stones  are  conveyed  t 
■ny  distances.  The  price  paid  is  so  much  a 
yard.  In  some  places  the  breaking  apparatus 
consists  of  three  separate  parts,  the  table,  the 
block,  and  the  stool ;  in  others,  the  whole  is 
combined  in  one  machine,  furnished  < 
wheel  (^.  34.  c),  which  serves  as  one  f 
when  the  machine  is  stationary,  and  handles  ' 
(d),  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  moved  from  nfsr-  fowO' 
place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  common  wheelbarrow.  In  some 
places  there  Is  a  light  triangular  frame  with  thatched  hurdles, 
one  for  each  side,  and  one  for  the  top,  which  can  be  used  for 
protecting  the  operator  from  rain,  snow,  or  cold  winds. 

We  consider  these  contrivances  for  raising  the  character  of 
stone-breaking  es  a  fine  example  of  what  may  be  done  for  man, 
even  in  the  humblest,  most  uninlellectual,  and  most  monotonous 
of  occupations.  An  article  in  the  Jotcmal  of  the  Rcyal  Agriadtvml 
Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  353.,  published  in  December  last,  shows  how 
the  labour  of  keeping  roads  in  repair  may  be  rendered  greatly 
more  interesting  to  the  operator,  by  letting  the  work  at  so  much 
per  mile,  furnishing  the  operator  with  certain  appropriate  articles 
of  clothing,  and  forming  a  scale  of  merit,  by  which  the  portions 
of  rood  under  each  man  is  to  be  tried,  and  gratuities  awarded 
to  them  accordingly  once  or  twice  a  year.  How  different  must 
be  the  feelings  of  men  so  employed  from  the  feelings  of  those 
who  have  no  more  interest  in  the  road  they  are  repairing  than 
the  horse  has  in  the  cart  which  he  drags  over  it !      , 
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Some  otber  gardens  in  tb«  neighbourhood  or  Brighton,  and 
some  at  Shorelum,  Lancing,  Worthing,  Tarring,  &c.,  we  must 
defer  noticing  till  next  Nuniber. 


A.M. 

Blair-Adam,  remarkable  for  its  extensive  plantations,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  east  end  of  CLeish  HilU*,  in  the  county 
of  Kinross,  twenty-one  miles  north  from  Edinburgh,  and  twenty 
south  from  Perth.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  castellated 
ruinsf,  once  the  strongholds  of  the  feudal  lords  who  inhabited 
them,  at  whose  proud  Took  their  vassal  slaves  obeyed  and  did 
tliem  reverence.  In  the  county  are  two  lochs,  early  mentioned  in 
Scottish  history.  The  first  is  Loch  Ore,  about  one  mile  to  Uie 
east  of  Blair-Adam,  containing  upwards  of  200  acres,  with  an 
ancient  picturesque  castle  in  the  midst  of  trees  on  an  island  in 
its  centre.  About  fifty  years  ago  it  was  all  drained,  and  is  now 
converted  into  arable  and  pasiurnge  ground.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  Sir  Walter  ScotL  Near  this  place,  in  a.  D.  83, 
Agricola,  having  divided  his  troops  into  three  bodies,  one  of 
them  consisting  of  the  9th  legion,  was  so  suddenly  attacked  by 
the  natives  that  the  Romans  suffered  much  loss,  and  were  only 
rescued  by  a  forced  march  of  Agricola  to  their  support. 

The  other  is  Loch  Leven,  four  miles  to  the  north,  about  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  of  considerable  beauty,  and  abounding  iu 
historical  interest.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  figure,  and  pos- 
sesses several  islets,  as  well  as  being  surrounded  with  scenery 
of  a  pleasing  or  imposing  kind.  It  is  jui<tly  deemed  one  of  the 
many  places  in  Scotland  worthy  of  a  visit  from  tourists,  I'he 
chief  islands  in  Loch  Leven  are  two  in  number,  viz,  one  situated 
near  the  shore  opposite  Kinross,  on  which  are  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  a  castle,  once  dignified  by  the  compulsory  residence  of 
the  hapless  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  other  is  called  St.  Self's 
Isle,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory  dedicated  to  St.  Serf.  In 
Loch  Leven  are  all  the  different  species  of  hill,  or  bum,  or  river 
trout  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland.  The  grounds  command 
beautiful  and  extensive  views,  boun<led  on  the  north  by  the 
Grampians,  upwards  of  3,500  lY.  in  height,  and  on  the  south  by 

*  There  are  four  lakes  among  the  billi,  the  largest  above  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumrerence.  Un  Drumglow,  the  faigbeat  of  these  hills,  are  the  remaini 
of  a  Roman  encampment. 

f  Tha%  are  nearl/  a  doien  ancient  castlea,  most  of  tbcm  in  ruins,  within 
a  few  miles,  incWii^  the  romaDtic  icener;  of  (he  Rumbling  Bridge  end 
tbe  Cnlilron  Lion. 
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the  Pentland  HilU,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  1,700  ft.  To  the 
east  are  seen  part  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  the  Bass  and  North 
Benvick  Law  in  the  distance.  During  the  lost  century  improve- 
ments have  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  the  lete  Lord 
Chief  Commissioner,  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  also  by 
the  present  proprietor,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam,  at  present 
commander  in  chief  of  the  West  Indian  and  North  American 
stations. 

Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  before  the  improvements 
were  begun,  there  was  only  one  tree,  which  ever  since  has  gone 
by  the  name  of  the  tree.  It  is  still  standing,  but  not  so  large  as 
many  of  the  numerous  progeny  which  have  sprung  up  around  it. 
There  arc  now  nearly  1000  acres  of  thriving  plantations,  and 
about  sixty  miles  of  roads,  rides,  and  walks,  andall  in  good  repair. 
On  the  summit  and  sides  of  the  hills  and  undulating  ground 
which  abound  here  is  seen  the  loily  silver  fir  *  towering  majes- 
tically over  the  surrounding  trees  of  the  forest,  producing  a 
pleasing  effect  by  relieving  that  sameness  which  generally  pre- 
vails in  woodland  scenery.  The  silver  fir  rises  to  the  height  of 
90  ft.,  and  attains  13  fl.  in  circumference. 

The  house  has  rather  a  singular  appearance.  Additions  have 
been  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  it  now  forms  a  scjuiire 
with  a  court  in  the  centre.  There  is  also  a  large  court  in  front 
of  the  house.  It  affords  much  accommodation ;  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent library  and  many  fine  paintings.  To  the  north-east,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  lies  the  garden,  nearly  six  acres  in 
extent.  The  principal  entrance  is  from  the  south  by  a  large 
gate,  whence  a  fine  view  of  the  garden  is  obtained.  On  the  lawn 
are  two  fine  specimens  of  the  silver  fir,  upwards  of  70  ft.  in 
height,  and  feathered  lo  the  bottom,  which  have  a  grand  effect, 
and  are  greatly  admired  by  all  visiters.  Near  them  are  two 
fine  specimens  of  hemlock  spruce,  32  ft.  in  height,  with  finely 
formed  round  heads.  To  the  right  of  the  gate  is  a  group  of 
large  silver  firs.  'Iliere  are  a  great  many  shrubs  in  the  garden 
shrubbery,  chiefly  evergreens  of  great  size,  which  give  this  part 
of  the  garden  the  character  of  a  winter  garden,  a  desideratum 
which  has  often  been  idtempted,  but  seldom  well  accomplished. 

*  The  foUomng  dimensions  were  taken  for  Mr.  Loudon  when  he  called  at 
Blur  Adam  in  August  U«t  ( IB4I).  The  largest  silver  fir  measures,  at  1  (t. 
from  the  ground,  14  ft.  in  circumference  ;  and,  at  4  ft.  from  the  grotind,  10  ft. 
0  in.  There  are  a  great  many  silver  firs  which,  at  4  fl.  from  the  ground, 
measure  Oft.,  10  It,  lOjft.,  and  11^  ft.  in  circumference,  and  90  ft.  in  height. 
A  large  beech,  and  a  Scotch  elm,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  measure  each  10  ft. 
in  circumference.  An  evergreen  oak,  at  the  same  hei^t,  measures  7  ft.  4  in., 
and  is  40  ft.  high.  A  hemlock  spruce,  at  1  ft.  froni  the  ground,  measures  7  ft. 
S  in.,  ebove  which  it  divide*  into  two  limbs,  each  of  which  is  b  ft.  in  circum- 
ference I  and  the  height  of  the  tree  is  32  ft.  6  in.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a 
ilhododfudron  p6nticum,  60  ft.  in  circumfereace,  nnd  18  ft.  high. 
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The  garden  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  burn,  or  small  rill, 
runniDg  from  west  to  east.  From  the  north  wall  to  the  burn, 
the  ground  has  a  gentle  declivity.  This  part  of  the  garden  is 
devoted  to  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  ;  while  the  south  part, 
which  has  some  slight  undulations  and  natural  inequalities,  is  all 
kept  in  short  grass,  and  is  covered  with  silver  firs,  forest,  and 
ornamental  trees,  placed  at  irregular  distances  from  each  other. 
The  south  wall  is  hid  by  the  large  and  ornamental  shrubbery 
above  mentioned.  The  north  wall  is  about  20  ft.  in  height,  and 
426  ft.  in  length.  It  is  constructed  with  flues,  which  are  kept  in 
constant  use.  At  regular  distances  under  the  coping  are  placed 
brackets,  which  render  it  highly  ornamental.  The  gardener's 
house  is  in  the  centre  of  the  north  wall.  In  the  south  front  is  a 
large  Venetian  window,  which  is  kept  uncovered  and  open  to 
view  ;  the  other  part  is  entirely  covered  with  jessamine  and  China 
roses  entwined.  The  walk  which  runs  parallel  with  the  north 
wall  is  12  ft.  in  width.  At  the  east  end  of  this  walk  there  is  a 
door  of  handsome  Doric  architecture,  entering  on  a  small  space 
intended  for  a  temple. 

On  the  west  end  there  is  likewise  a  door  of  Doric  architecture, 
chaste  in  style,  which  opens  upon  a  small  shrubbery ;  beyond 
which  is  verdant  pasture  ground,  well  clothed  with  trees  of 
considerable  size.  On  each  side,  and  on  the  top  of  these  doors, 
are  placed  handsome  vases  of  stone;  and  also  on  the  south  side 
of  the  walk  are  placed  Maltese  vases  on  stone  pedestals,  opposite 
to  each  of  the  brackets  on  the  high  wall.  The  two  side  walls 
are  12  ft.  In  height,  and  2'^0  ft.  in  length,  with  parallel  walks  7  ft. 
in  width.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden,  from  the  gardener's  house 
southward,  is  a  gross  walk  16  ft.  in  width,  and  joining  the  lawn 
on  the  south  side  of  the  garden.  On  each  side  are  flower-borders 
10  ft.  wide.  The  borders  on  each  side  of  all  the  walks  in  the 
garden  are  adapted  for  flowers.  The  borders  next  the  wall  are 
laid  out  in  beds,  and  the  south  border  is  fliled  with  greenhouse 
plants,  stocks,  &c.  The  length  of  the  flower-borders  is  105* 
yards,  more  than  half  a  mile;  and  the  ground  so  occupied  in  all 
makes  a  flower-garden  of  nearly  one  acre.  As  the  vegetables 
are  all  hid  by  the  espaliers  covered  witii  fruit  trees,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ihe  flowers  thus  united  with  the  kitchen -garden  is  not 
broken  in  upon  by  the  sight  of  the  vegetables.  There  is  an  ar- 
rangement of  herbaceous  plants  collected  and  systematically 
arranged  by  the  late  gardener,  Mr.  Henderson. 

The  author  of  IVaveiiey,  in  the  Abbot,  has  immortalised  a 
spot  on  the  grounds  of  Blair-Adam,  "  A  romantic  dell  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Kiery  Craigs."  When  speaking  of  car- 
riers stopping  at  certain  houses  on  the  road,  a  long  established 
custom,  he  says:  "  Attractions  of  a  kind  very  diflerent  from 
those  which  arrested  tlie  progress  of  John  Auchtermuchty  and 
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Iiis  wains  still  continue  to  hover  round  the  romantic  ipot ;  «iid 
none  has  ever  visited  its  vicinity  without  a  desire  to  remaiu  lung, 
and  (o  return  soon." 

Blair-Adam  msy  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  whnt  cultivation, 
combined  with  refined  taste,  can  do  to  beautify,  enrich,  and  adomj 
even  a  wild  unsheltered  moor. 
Blair-Adam,  June  I.  18*2. 

[Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  member  of  the  "  Blair-Adam  Club," 
spent  a  few  days  here  about  midsummer  every  year  from  1616 
to  1631  inclusive.  The  club  generally  met  on  a  Friday,  and 
the  members  returned  to  Edinburgh  early  on  Tuesday  to  attend 
the  courts.  Ilie  mornings  were  spent  (Sunday  excepted)  in 
visiting  the  scenes  of  high  historical  interest  in  the  neishlxiur- 
hood ;  and  to  these  visits  we  owe  the  splendour  of  many  o?  Scott's 
romantic  descriptions,  particularly  of  Loch  Leven,  Macduff's 
Cross,  &c,  as  well  as  the  weightier  obligation  of  the  Altbot  in 
the  dog-days  of  1819.  At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter,  the 
Lord  Chief  Commissioner  arranged  materials  for  "  The  History 
of  Blur-Adam,  from  17SS  to  1834,"  in  which  he  gives  a  most 
instructive  08  well  as  entertaining  history  of  the  agricultural  and 
arbori cultural  progress  of  the  domain  in  the  course  of  a  hun- 
dred years.  Tliis  li&er  rarissiTaus  is  unfortunately  not  open  to 
public  inspection. —  Life  of  Scoll.'} 

The  book  above  referred  to  is  thus  noticed  in  Sir  'lliomas 
Dick  Lauder's  edition  of  Price  on  tlie  Picturesque.  The  note  is 
long,  but  we  quote  it  entire,  because  it  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  also  instructive.  It  will  serve  also  as  a  E|)ecimen  of  the  notes 
which  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  has  added  to  Sir  Uvedale  Price's 
work. 

"  Before  proceeding  to  plant  the  grounds  of  a  place  orrBmentBlly,  it  'a  ne- 
cessary carefully  to  btiiily  ita  character,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  various  ineaualitiei  of  ita  siirfscc,  to  consider  also  the  different  soils  which 
prcBent  themselves,  and,  slier  well  digesting  all  thew  particulsrn,  let  the 
improver  then  bestow  some  thought  upon  the  question  how  Nature  would 
have  done  the  work,  had  she  been  pleased  to  have  executed  it.  Here  I  b") 
presupposing  the  evialence  of  two  things ;  first,  that  the  place  has  some 
variety  of  surface ;  and  secondly,  that  the  improver  has  studied  the  wooding 
of  nature,  which  is  still  abundantly  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  wilder  parts  oT 
our  own  country,  especially  in  Walts  or  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  vHlleys  running  down  in  alt  directions  from  the  Grampians, 
where  the  beanty  of  the  natural  woods  is  so  very  remarkable.  If  the  place 
is  so  utterly  devoid  of  variety  of  surface  as  to  be  absolutely  a  dead  flat,  and  if 
it  has  no  timt>er  on  it  already,  the  existing  arrangement  of  which  might  suggest 
to  the  improver  some  design  for  ultimateTy  producing  intricacv  and  interest,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  advise  the  proprietor  to  fix  his  residence  elsewhere. 
But  if  he  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  settling  there,  by  hnrine  no  other 
choice,  1  should  tay  that  the  be^t  advice  that  can  well  be  ^ven  him  is,  to  plant 
and  spare  not ;  so  that,  although  he  may  be  able  to  do  nothii^  very  effectual 
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in  productDg  beauty,  be  ruy  at  least  have  the  gratificatioR  of  teeing  hu  tree* 
grow,  with  ibe  hope  of  leaving  behind  him  Boniethiug  which  his  eon  or  his 
grandson  mav  worK  into  a  place.  He  should  always  bear  in  miad  that  trees 
are  more  easily  removed  than  reared,  and  that  there  is  mora  hope  of  a  plan 
where  the  house  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  forest,  than  there  can  be  where  i^ 
appears  staring  in  the  midst  ofa  bare  plain,  without  a  single  tree  within  riew. 
But  in  planting — whether  in  the  smaller  groves  or  largn  woods,  the  different 
kinds  of  timb^  tree*  should  not  be  mix«i,  so  as  to  produce  one  general  unt- 
formily  qf  variety,  if  I  ma^  so  express  myself;  but,  for  the  most  part,  though 
perhaps  not  always,  the  mdivlduals  of  each  kind  should  be  grouped  together 
in  considerable  masses,  irregular  both  in  form  and  site.  The  trees,  moreover, 
should  be  planted  at  such  dutancet  from  each  other  as  maj  enable  them,  when 
grown  up,  to  stand  without  risk  of  much  intesfereoce  with  each  other,  being 
well  intermixed  with  hollies,  thorns,  yews,  hazels,  mountain-ash,  elders,  bird- 
cherries,  junipers,  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  bushes  of  smaller 
growth.  These  should  especially  prevail  about  the  edges  of  the  grove  or 
wood,  and  they  should  likewise  be  pUnted  as  much  ai  passible  in  patches  of 
the  same  plants.  In  short,  the  plantations  of  nature  should  be  imitated  aa 
nearly  as  may  be.  The  woods  at  a  distance  from  the  site  of  the  bouse  should 
be  ol  larger  dimensions,  and  ibey  should  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
groves  as  they  draw  nearer  to  it ;  and  as  they  get  smaller  in  size,  the  variation 
of  the  trees  of  which  they  are  composed  may  become  mtm  frequent,  and  the 
groves  and  woods  should  be  so  arranged  as  that  they  may  play  upon  one 
another  as  you  move  among  them, —  thOM  nearer  to  the  eye  shifimg  upon 
those  that  are  more  distant,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  condnuity,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  the  eye  may  have  full  permission  to  Gnd  its  way  in  among  ^em  in 
different  parts.  And  as  I  should  rather  prder  an  over-doing  than  an  under- 
doing of  wood  at  first,  so  I  should  wi^  the  proprietor  to  be  early  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  making  frequent  inroads  upon  the  outline  of  his  groves  and 
woods,  by  carrying  glades  into  them  in  certain  places  and  loosening  th^r 
edges  in  others,  so  as  by  degrees  to  give  air,  that  is,  relative  distance,  as  welt 
as  nature,  to  the  whole  scene.  But  the  attempt  to  convert  so  utterly  Sat  and 
unfavourable  a  subject  as  that  which  we  have  now  si^posed  to  exist  is  rarely 

"  Then,  if  the  improver  has  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
manner  in  which  nature  plants,  he  will  latiour  under  great  disBdvantagea,  and 
must  even  make  up  the  deficiency  by  availing  himself  as  largely  as  he  can  of 
the  study  of  the  works  of  the  beat  hmd scape-painters,  modern  as  well  as 

"  But,  grsntmg  that  the  place  which  is  to  be  improved  is  blessed  with  some 
dcsree  ofvariety  of  ground,  though  It  should  even  be  altogether  without  any 
other  requisite,  plantation  alone  may  in  time  give  wonderful  charms  to  it. 
For  then  the  sides  of  the  steeps  may  be  covered  with  woods,  the  trees  of 
whii'h  ma*  be  brought  feathering  loosely  down  from  the  denser  parts,  and 
scattered  in  irregular  confusion  upon  the  sloping  lawns.  Dingles  and  dells 
may  be  made  mysteriously  intricate  and  interesting,  by  filling  them  with  dark 
woods  and  tangled  thickets  in  one  place,  and  leaving  natural  openings  of 
fairy-like  turf  in  others,  on  which  the  richest  mellowed  lights  may  fall.  Qroves 
and  dense  coverts  may  clothe  the  knolls,  and  straggle  towards  one  another 
with  a  species  of  broken  continuity,  so  as  to  leave  no  mass  in  a  staring  and 
isolated  condition,  and  the  whole  nmy  thus  be  made  to  resemble  a  portion  (^ 
one  of  nature's  own  wild  woodland  scenes. 

"  The  question  will  naturally  arise,  how  many  years  must  elapse  before  such 
a  change  could  be  effected  on  a  perfectly  treeless  place  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  nature  ot  the  soil  and  the  degree  of 
liberality  of  expenditure  which  the  proprietor  may  he  disposed  to  lay  out  upon 
its  plantation.  But,  even  under  circumstances  the  least  favourable,  it  may 
be  answered  by  any  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  a  most  inter- 
esting volume  called  the  Blair'Adain  Boot,  written  and  printeil,  though  not 
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published,  by  my  venenble  Mid  highly  reapect«d  friend,  the  late  Ri^t  Booouf- 
able  Willism  Adwn,  Lord  Chief  (^miDiuioner  of  the  Jury  Court  in  Scothuid. 
The  origin  of  this  worli  is  thug  graphical;  recorded  in  its  own  psgea:  — '  It 
ms  on  a  fine  Sunday,  lying  on  the  ^Twsy  summit  of  Bennarty,  abofe  its 
craggy  brow,  that  Sir  Widter  Scott  said,  looking  first  at  the  flat  expanse  of 
Kinroiis-ihire  (on  the  louth  side  of  the  Ochils),  and  tb«i  at  the  space  which 
Blair-Adam  fills  between  the  hill  of  Dnimglow  (the  highest  of  the  Cleisb 
Hills),  and  the  valley  of  Lochore,  "  What  an  eitrsordinary  thing  it  is,  that 
here  to  the  north  so  little  a^peara  to  have  been  done,  where  there  are  so  many 
proprietor*  to  work  upon  it,  and  to  the  south,  here  is  a  district  of  country 
entirely  made  by  the  efforts  of  one  family  in  three  generations,  and  one  of 
them  amongst  us  in  the  full  et^joyment  of  what  has  bcMi  done  by  hit  two 
predecessors  and  himselfi  BlaiT'Adam,  as  I  have  always  heard,  bad  a  wild, 
uncomely,  and  unbospitable  appearance  before  its  improvRnents  were  bc^un. 
It  would  be  most  curious  to  record  in  writing  its  ori^nal  state,  and  trace  iti 

rlual  progress  to  its  present  condition."  The  idea  thus  suggested  by 
Walter  Scott  so  pleased  the  Chief  Commissioner,  that  he  resolved  to  carry 
it  into  eflect,  and  thus  was  the  Blair-Adam  Book  produced. 

"  Beftire  the  year  1733,  the  property  of  Blair-Adam,  lying  in  an  extremely 
dull  and  unprominag  country,  which  might  be  said  to  be  entirely  destitute  of 
wood,  bad  but  one  solitary  ash  tree  upon  it.  The  author  of  the  book  divides 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  its  improvement  from  this  truly  hopeless  state 
into  three  distinct  eras,  viz:  —  that  from  1733,  when  his  grandlatner  William 
Adam  b«gan  his  ope«itiooa,to  1748,  when  be  died — the  second  era,  that  from 
1746,  when  his  fiitber  John  Adam,  succeeded,  to  1798,  when  he  died — and 
the  third,  ftom  17E>S,  when  the  late  Lord  Chief  CommisHoner  succeeded,  to 
the  date  of  writing  Uie  book  in  1834.  To  exphun  more  perfectly  the  extent 
of  beneficial  change  produced  on  the  property  during  these  different  eras,  the 
work  is  illustrateawith  four  plans. 

"  The  first  of  these  plans  shows  the  state  of  the  property  before  1733,  widi 
that  single  tree  upnn  it,  in  which  it  had  then  so  much  reason  to  rejoice. 

"  The  second  exhibits  the  state  of  the  property,  as  left  by  the  grandfatfaer, 
in  1748. 

"  The  third  represents  it,  as  left  b^  the  father,  in  179S. 

"  And  the  fourth  gives  the  whole  improvements  on  the  estate  as  executed 
up  to  1834,  end  consequently  it  fumishea  a  valuable  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  century.  There  being  now  about  BOO  acrei 
of  wood,  great  part  of  which  is  well-grown  timber,  yielding,  without  any  sa- 
crifice of  Beauty,  a  very  considerable  revenue. 

"  Mr.  William  Adam,  the  grandlather,  adopted  that  formal  style  of  planting 
which  prevailed  in  his  time,  so  that  the  second  plan,  which  shows  the  state  of 
the  property  at  his  death,  is  covered  with  straight  hedgerows,  bisecting  each 
other  at  riDht  angles)  long  svenues  regularly  lined  off,  each  mathematically  to 
correspond  with  the  other  ;  and  in  certwn  places  circles,  some  of  solid  plant- 
ation surrounded  by  lawn,  and  others  of  open  lawn  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  trees.  A  reference  to  the  (bird  plan,  that  of  179S,  shows  that  John  Adam, 
the  father,  had  not  only  very  much  increased  the  pluiiations,  but  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  formality  of  the  place  as  Icfl  by  bis  father,  as  well 
as  in  ^ving  to  it  a  conudenible  degree  of  intricacy  and  interest.  But  the 
fourth  plan,  that  of  1834,  proves  that  the  Lord  Chief  Commisdoner  added 
both  to  the  extent  of  the  timber  on  the  estate  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  places 
in  •  still  greater  degree. 

"  In  thus  so  particularly  notiring  Blur-Adam,  1  b;  no  means  desire  to  bring 
it  forward  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  landscape-gardening.  Its  tale  venerable 
and  highly  gifred  owner  himself  contddered  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  terrr 
omie,  where  agriculture  and  the  necessary  evils  of  its  accompanying  fences, 
were  objects  oftoo  great  iin|Kirtaiice  to  be  sacrificed,  and  which  consequently 
fettered  the  hands  of  taste,  ihougli  even  these  were  executed  with  unusual 
care  and  judgment.     My  reason  for  selecting  Blair-Adam  is  rather  to  show 
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faow  much  maj  be  made  of  a  place  of  the  moit  unhvoarable  promiae,  bjr 
planting  perseTeringly,  and  with  some  attentiiin  to  the  natara  and  form  of  the 
ground.  Where  it  hoa  been  possible,  without  sacrificing  utility,  to  introduce 
touches  of  beauty,  such  favourable  opportunities  haie  not  been  neglected,  but 
have  been  rendered  succetatiiily  STaiUble.  I  need  not  particularise  instances, 
but  1  may  mention  the  Olen,  and  the  Burn,  and  the  KJery  Crai^  all  of  them 
objects  of  little  interest  until  rendered  interesting  by  the  beautiful  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  wooded,  as  well  as  the  fruit-garden,  which,  thoush 
walled  on  three  sides,  haa'been  converted  into  a  most  interesting  spot,  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  enclosed  on  the  >outh  side,  and  in  a  great 
measnre  surrounded  by  a  wilderness,  in  which  is  to  be  (bund  intermixed  a  pro- 
fusion of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  remarkable  growth.  Were  it  a  matter 
of  prudence  to  make  a  large  sacrifice  of  income  to  absolute  taate,  often  in 
itseV  unprofitable,  I  should  say  that  Blair-Adam  is  now  in  that  very  state  in 
which  a  judicious  landscape-gardener,  with  full  powers  and  means  allowed 
him,  might  produce  the  happiest  effects  in  the  shortest  period  of  years,  and 
with  the  least  comparatire  labour,  so  as  to  introduce  the  appearance  of  perfect 
nature  into  every  part  of  it. 

"  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  it  should  hare  follen  to  the  lot  of  the 
same  individuals  of  the  same  family,  I  mean  William  and  John  Adam,  the 
grandfather  and  &ther  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  to  create  and  alter  another 
place  in  the  some  way  as  they  did  Blair-Adam.  This  was  the  small  property 
of  Korth-Herchiston,  near  Edinbur^.  It  consisted  of  a  square  field  of 
about  thirty  acres,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  planted  by  the  grand- 
father with  a  circle  in  the  centre,  which  had  four  regular  avenues  breaking  off 
from  it  in  four  different  directions.  One  of  these  avenues  terminated  in  a 
straight  row  of  trees  running  at  right  angles  to  it  and  flanking  a  broad  walk 
ending  with  a  lime  tree  on  each  aide.  The  vista  to  this  walk  to  the  east  was 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  tower  of  St.  Giles's  Church,  and  the  house 
was  placed  at  the  western  end  of  it.  John  Adam  broke  up  his  father's  fennal 
lines  here,  as  he  did  at  Blair-Adam,  and,  from  what  I  recollect  of  the  plac« 
when  I  visited  it  as  a  boy,  the  effects  of  hit  operations  were  very  pleasing. 
From  the  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  Mr.  Adam  and  Bhenatone,  whom 
he  visited  at  the  Leasowes,  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  poet's  form- 
ation  of  that  celebrated  place  was  not  materially  assisted,  if  not  suggeMed,  by 
the  hints  which  he  received  from  his  Scottish  friend.  The  place  of  North 
Merchiston  aflerwards  passed  into  other  hands,  and  it  has  since  been  much 
demolished  by  having  its  timber  greatly  diminished,  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Canal  carried  directly  through  it,  so  as  to  subdivide  it.  But  injured 
aH  it  has  been,  there  yet  remains  enough  of  beautiful  features  about  it,  to  en- 
courage a  proprietor  of  taste  to  give  it  such  restoration  as  might  yet  convert 
it  into  a  very  delightful  villa  ;  and  the  rich^dislant  views  which  it  commands 
add  much  to  the  temptation  to  commence  such  an  undertaking. 

"  In  considering  the  effects  of  the  growth  of  plantation  during  a  century  as 
exhibited  at  Btair-Adam,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  much  shorter  period 
of  active  and  judiciouB  planting  may  produce  changes  the  most  satisfiictory, 
so  as  richly  to  reward  the  proprietor  who  may  have  so  employed  his  time  and 
money,  both  by  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  he  may_  reap  during  many  years  of 
his  own  life.  This,  of  course,  will  be  more  easily  accomplished  if  ancient 
trees  or  older  woods  have  chanced  to  exist  already,  especially  if  they  do  so 
amidst  a  variety  of  surface,  and  a  favourable  combination  of  natural  features. 
I  could  mention  many  places  where  the  proprietors  who  made  the  plantations 
on  them  still  live  in  green  vigour,  to  etgoy  the  duly  improving  effects  of  their 
earlier  operations.  But  the  seat  of  a  friend,  which  I  have  had  occation  lately 
to  visit,  IS  at  this  moment  particularly  in  my  mind,  as  a  most  pregnant  eK- 
ample  of  this.  I  mean  Blairquhan  in  Ayrshire,  the  residence  of  Sir  David 
Hunter  Blair,  Bart.  There  the  situation  is  peculiarly  favourable  from  the 
vftriety  of  fonn  of  the  surrounding  grounds  and  the  shapen  of  the  retiring 
hills  ;  from  the  noble  ancient  Ireea  Inot  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bouse,  as 
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well  as  from  the  Btrewn  of  the  GtrraD  and  its  roinantk  girn,  up  vhich  jtta 
approach  ibe  wider  valley,  vbere  the  mmuion  atands  on  iia  elerued  uie. 
But  the  great  extent  of  judiciously  planted  and  well^rowa  woods,  which  Sir 
DaTid  hai  created  within  the  short  period  of  thirty  years,  has  already  had  the 
eKct  of  giving  a  Dobie  magnitude  to  the  deineine.  It  may  now  be  nud  to 
be  ID  that  *tue  of  adTMcement  when  the  happiest  r«Milte  ma;)' be  anticipated; 
and  these  wiU  certainly  be  produced  by  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  hard 
lines  inevitably  occasioned  bv  fences,  the  looaennig  of  the  edges  of  woods  and 
gro*ei,  the  introduction  ot  nades  in  certMo  parts  of  them,  and  pwfaape  by  the 
entkhinent  of  portions  of  tne  more  open  lawns  by  partial  plantation*. 

"  I  may  likewise  notice  Dunskey,  near  Portpatrick,  a  place  belonging  to 
Colonel  Hunter  Blair,  brother  to  Sir  David,  which  affonls,  if  poMtble,  a  still 
more  remarkable  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  plantation,  even  in  ap|M- 


wood  having  been  got  up  there  within  a  very  sb(Ml  period  of  time,  on  ground 
generally  much  elevated  and  expo»ed  to  the  whole  blast  from  the  Iri^ 
Channel.  In  the  Island  of  Islay,  also,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Islay,  though  a  young 
man,  has  in  his  own  lime  raised  about  1300  acres  of  wood,  and  he  has  now 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  drive  for  miles  under  the  shade  of  thriving 
trees  of  his  own  rearing. 

. "  To  conclude  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  ventured  to  sul^oin  to  those 
of  Price  upon  planting,  I  ahall  only  add  that  tlie  effects  sought  to  be  produced 
by  the  mixture  of  the  different  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  must  be  much 
guided  by  the  comparative  greatness  or  smallneas  of  the  place  on  which  the 
improver  is  operating,  minute  attention  to  the  introduction  of  particular  kinds 
being  more  admissible  in  a  tmaller  place  or  in  the  smaller  or  more  observed 
parts  of  a  larger  place,  than  in  other  positions.  On  this  particular  point 
Mr.  Wheatley  speaks  most  sensibly  —  as  indeed  he  does  on  planting  in  ge- 
nend  ;  — '  All  these  inferior  varietiea,'  say*  he,  '  are  below  our  notice  in  tlie 
Gonsideratioo  of  great  effects  i  they  are  of  consequence  only  where  the  plant- 
ation is  near  to  the  sight  i  where  it  skirts  a  home  scene  or  borders  the  side  of 
a  walk;  and  in  a  •hrubbery  which  in  its  nature  is  little  both  in  style  and  m 
extent  they  should  be  anxiously  sought  for.  The  noblest  wood  is  not  indeed 
diehgured  by  them ;  and  when  a  wood,  having  served  as  a  great  object  to  one 
■pot,  becomes  in  another  the  edge  ofa  walk,  little  circumstances  varying  with 
ceaseless  change  along  the  ontline  will  then  be  attended  to  ;  but  wherever 
these  minute  varieties  are  fitting,  the  grossest  taste  will  feel  the  propriety,  and 
the  most  cursory  observation  wilt  auggest  the  distinctions :  a  detail  of  all 
would  be  endless,  nor  can  they  be  reduced  into  classes.  To  range  the  shrubs 
and  small  trees  so  that  tiiey  may  mutually  set  off'  the  beauties  and  conceal 
the  blemishes  of  each  other  ;  to  aim  at  no  effects  which  dqwnd  on  a  nicety 
for  thrar  success,  and  which  the  soil,  the  exposure,  or  the  season  of  the  day 
may  destroy;  to  attend  more  to  the  groups  than  the  individuals, — and  to 
consider  the  whole  as  a  plantation  not  as  a  collection  of  plant*,  are  the  best 
general  rules  that  can  be  given  toncemin^  them.' 

"  One  remark  more,  and  I  have  done  with  this  part  of  the  subject.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unwise  than  to  trust  to  deUcats  fordgn  tree*  or  shrub*  for  the 
production  of  important  efficts,  which  may  thus  be  all  ruined  by  the  de- 
structive cold  of  some  severe  winter.  Such  tender  Btrangers  may  be  well 
enough  introduced  experimentally  ;  but  they  should  have  places  assigned  to 
them  where  that  failure  may  produce  no  serious  blank,  if  they  should  un- 
fortunately peiiih. 

"  1  shall  offbr  but  a  single  word  on  the  subject  of  lawns.  Levelling,  smooth 
shaving,  and  rolling,  are  operation*  only  admisaible  cloKe  to  the  bouse;  and 
even  there  it  id  better  that  it  should  be  associated  with  termces,  bowling- 
greens,  flower-knots,  and  such  minor  piece*  of  formality  as  arc  in  keeping 
with  that  of  the  architecture.  Everywhere  eUe  the  lawns  should  be  in  rich 
and  natural-looking  pasture,  CKpecially  where  they  begin  to  sweep  away  under 
trees,  or  to  lose  themselves  in  the  woodlands.    In  such  places,  some  of  the 
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more  gncefiil  wild  plmnts,  mcb  m  tlioie  of  the  fern  tribe,  the  great  tusribgo, 
and  othen,  mny  occasioiially  be  permitted  to  show  thenselvea,  end  even  tufta 
of  whins  ma;  not  be  alti^ether  out  of  place.  And  as  it  is  well  known  tbat 
the  beat  way  to  produce  good  pasture,  ii  to  put  a  great  variety  of  animals 
upon  it  ;  BO  by  having  croups  of  cattle,  horaeu,  slieep,  ^ata,  and  even  aiaea, 
conitantij  greung  toother,  you  will  not  only  thereby  insure  tlw  richoess  of 
tlie  Hiriace,but  you  will  also  add  to  the  interest  of  your  scenery  by  the  variety 
of  the  living  otgecta  which  will  thus  be  seen  pving  animation  to  it." 

Qln  an  open  glade  in  the  shrubbery,  surroundec]  by  ever- 
greens, a  handsome  pedestal  contains  the  following  inscription, 
which  was  copied  for  us  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  last  year.] 

WILLIAM    ADAM 
(born  leSB,  MBO  IT4B)  BBOATr,  IN  1733, 

WITB  A  SFiniT  or  IKTBaPKIll^   INO  WITH   FORBCAST  ORBATLT  IN  ADTAKCB 

OP   THAT    A4IB,   TO   IMPaOVH    AND    PLANT   TBIS   DOMAIN, 

TBBN    A   WILD   UNSnSLTEKED   HOOB, 

JOHN    ADAM, 

THB   SON    OF    WILLIAM,   (BOBH   ITS],  DIED   1798) 

WITH    DISTIKOViaSED    TASTE, 

BXTENDED   THB    IMPHOTBMENTS    AMD   ENLAKtlCD   THE   WOODS. 

IN    1751    HE    BBOAN,    and    IK    1761   BE    COMFLBTRD,   TBE    tARDKN, 

NOB   OF  DESICN  OB  ALTBB AVION 


WBAT  OBOWTH  HAS  PKODUCBD. 


IMFR0TBHENT8   WERE    BBOUN, 

WILLIAM  (the  son  op  john),  aoed  St. 

>    PLACED    IT    HERB,  A.  D.  1833. 


Art.  IV.  The  Poxaert  of  Vegelation.  By  Chablbs  Waterton,  Esq. 
In  those  good  days  of  old,  when  there  were  no  corn-fiictors  in 
England  to  counteract  that  part  of  our  Redeemer's  prayer, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  by  hoarding  up  vast  stores 
of  grain,  until  tnouldiness  and  vermin  have  rendered  it  unflt 
for  the  use  of  man,  there  stood  at  Walton  Hall  a  water-mill, 
for  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  and  the  good  of  the  country 
round.  Time,  the  great  annihilaior  of  all  human  inventions, 
saving  taxation  and  the  national  debt,  laid  this  fabric  low  in 
ruins  some  sixty  years  ago;  and  nothing  now  remains  to  show 
the  place  where  it  once  stood  except  a  massive  millstone,  which 
measures  full  17  ft.  in  circumference.  The  ground  where  the 
mill  stood  having  been  converted  into  meadow,  this  stone  lay 
there  unnoticed  and  unknown  (save  by  the  passing  hay-maker) 
from  the  period  of  the  mill's  dissolution  to  the  autumn  of  the  year 
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1813,  when  one  of  our  nut-eating  wild  animals,  probably  by  way 
of  a  winter  store,  deposited  a  few  nuts  under  its  protecting  cover. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  eummer,  a  single  nut  having 
escaped  the  teeth  of  the  destroyer,  sent  up  its  verdant  shoot 
through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  procumbent  mHlstone. 

One  day  I  pointed  out  this  rising  tree  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  standing  by;  and  I  said,  "  If  this  young  plant  escape  de- 
structian,  some  time  or  other  it  will  support  the  millstone,  and 
raise  it  from  the  ground."     He  seemed  to  doubt  this. 

Id  order,  however,  that  the  plant  might  have  a  bir  chance  of 
success,  I  directed  that  it  should  be  defended  from  accident  and 
harm  by  means  of  a  wooden  paling.  Year  after  year  it  in- 
creased in  size  and  beauty ;  and  when  its  expansion  had  entirely 
filled  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  millstone,  it  began  gradually 
to  raise  up  the  millstone  itself  from  the  seat  of  its  long  repose. 
This  huge  mass  of  stone  is  now  8  in.  above  the  ground,  and 
is  entirely  supported  by  the  stem  of  the  nut  tree,  which  has 
risen  to  the  height  of  25  ft,  and  bears  excellent  fruit. 

Strangers  oflen  inspect  this  original  curiosity.  When  I  meet 
a  visiter  whose  mild  physiognomy  informs  me  that  his  soul  is 
proof  against  the  stormy  winds  of  politics,  which  now-a-days  set 
half  the  world  in  a  ferment,  I  venture  a  small  attempt  at  plea-< 
santry,  and  say,  that  I  never  pass  this  tree  and  millstone  without 
thinking  of  poor  old  Mr.  Bull,  with  a  weight  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  round  liis  galled  neclc;  —  fruitful  source  of 
speculation  to  a  MachiaveJ,  but  of  sorrow  to  a  Washington. 

It'alton  Baa,  June  1.  1842. 


Aht.  V.     On  the  Aimosphere  in  Houtei-     By  R.  Lvhburk. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  atmosphere  in  houses  to  a  pro- 
])er  degree  of  moisture,  and  of  varying  the  degree  of  moisture 
according  as  growth,  or  ripening,  or  fruiting  is  wanted  in  the 
same  plant,  or  according  to  the  diSerent  necessities  of  different 
plants  for  that  aliment,  has  been  frequently  and  ably  pointed  out 
m  the  Magazine.  On  this  account  it  has  become  a  great  desi- 
deratum,  to  be  able  to  ascertain  how  fax  the  air  in  houses  is 
below  the  point  of  saturation.  The  method  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Thomson,  in  his  Treaiise  on  Heat,  is  so  simple  and  easily 
understood,  and  so  accurate  (the  professor  says,  on  repeat^] 
trials  he  has  found  the  results  more  correct  than  from  Daniel's 
hygrometer,  or  Jones's  thermometer  converted  into  a  hygrome- 
ter), that  I  have  thought  it  might  interest  such  of  your  readers 
as  have  not  the  benefit  of  reference  to  that  work  to  have  it  de- 
tailed ;  the  more  so  as  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  it 
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alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  your  Magazine,  which  is  a  record  of 
so  many  valuable  inventions. 

It  proceeds  on  the  fact,  ascertained  long  ago,  that  if  a  |Hece 
of  glass  one  degree  colder  than  the  atmosphere  be  surrounded 
with  air  saturated  w!th  moisture,  dew  will  be  deposited  upon  iL 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  provide  a  plain  tumbler,  the  thinner 
in  the  glass  the  better,  and  a  jog  of  mtter  a  few  degrees  cdder 
than  the  air  of  the  house ;  cold  spring  water  should  be  best. 
Pour  the  water  into  the  tumbler,  the  glass  will  immediately  be 
cooled  down  below  the  air  of  the  house ;  and  dew  will  be  depo- 
sited on  the  sides  of  the  tumbler,  till  the  heat  of  the  water  rises 
up  to  die  point  to  which  the  air  of  the  house  is  saturated.  To 
ascertain  this  point,  condnue  to  pour  the  water  from  the  tumbler 
intothejug,  wiping  the  tumbler  carefully  on  the  outside  with  a 
dry  towel]  and  again  pouring  the  cold  water  back  into  the  tumbler, 
watching  carefully  the  moment  that  dew  ceases  to  be  deposited 
on  the  outside  of  the  tumbler ;  and  a  thermometer,  plunged  into 
the  water  precisely  at  that  period,  will  denote  the  point  to 
which  the  air  of  the  bouse  is  saturated.  Unless  where  great 
accuracy  is  required,  it  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  wipe  the 
outside  of  the  tumbler,  and  continue  to  do  so  so  long  as  moisture 
is  deposited.  To  pour  the  water  in  and  out  from  the  jug  and 
tumbler  is  more  troublesome,  but  more  correct.  The  thinner 
the  tumbler,  and  the  more  alkaline  the  glass,  the  more  quickly 
will  dew  be  deposited,  and  the  more  perfect  the  result.  The 
thermometer  in  the  house  will  tell  the  temperature  of  the  air;  and 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  temperature  of  the  water,  at 
the  moment  dew  ceases  to  be  deposited  on  the  gloss  tumbler, 
will  point  out  how  many  degrees  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  below 
the  point  of  saturation. 

The  quantity  of  vapour  which  can  exist  in  the  air  at  either  of 
the  above-mentioned  degrees,  or  any  other  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  point,  may  be  known  by  consulting  the  table  annex- 
ed;  which  shows  the  elasticity  of  vapour,  as  ascertained  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton,  and  which,  though  slightly  differed 
from  by  others,  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Water,  and  many  other  liquids,  have  a  tendency  to 
assume  the  form  of  vapour  at  all  temperatures ;  but  the  quantity 
is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  heat  which  keeps  the  particles  of 
vapour  asunder,  and  gives  them  elasticity.  The  quantity  of 
vapour  which  can  exist  in  the  atmosphere  is  therefore  regulated 
by  the  elasticity  of  that  vapour.  The  mean  height  of  the  baro- 
meter at  the  sea  shore  in  this  country  is  SO  in.  nearly,  or  29'82. 
As  shown  by  the  annexed  ubie,  at  S2°  (the  freezing  point),  tlie 
vapour  of  water  is  capable  only  of  supporting  a  column  of  mer- 
cury O-Sin.  in  height;  consequently,  this  being  only  the  5th  part 
of  an  inch,  the  air  at  the  freezing  point  is  only  capable  of  con- 
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taining  the  5th  part  of  30,  or  the  150th  part  of  its  volume  in 
the  state  of  vapour,  of  water.  At  SI 2°  the  vapour  of  water  is 
capable  of  supporting  SO  in.  of  mercury,  consequently  at  that 
temperature  the  whole  volume  might  be  water;  at  1794"  the 
table  would  denote  about  ]5in.  of  elasticity,  or  a  capability  of 
containing  one  half;  at  a  little  above  16S°,  a  Sd  part,  or  10  in, ; 
at  80%  lin,  ofelastici^,  or  acapability  ofcontaininga  30th  part 
of  its  volume  in  water,  in  the  state  of  vapour.  The  amount  of 
capability  for  any  degree  of  heat  may  be  thus  ascertained,  by 
making  the  elasticity  in  the  annexed  table  the  numerator  of  a 
fraction,  of  which  SO  is  the  constant  denominator. 
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S3 
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S3 
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3-59  ll5S 
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65 
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1-58 

125 

3-79  'ISJ 

36 

1-63 

3-89  '156 

0-S3T 

I  SB 
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4-00    157 

B-81 

38 

0-945 

4-11   |158 

9-02 

39 

0-254 

69 

0-698!  99 
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4-22    159 

9-24 

189 

18-60 

AO 

0-263 

I-B6 

130 

4-34    160 

9-46 

190 

19-00 

41 

0-973 

1-92 

4-47  Il61 

9«8 

191 

19-42 

4S 

0-S83 

0-770  1  OS 

1-98 

132 

4-60  1I68 

9-9! 

192 

19-86 

0-294 

73 

0-796103 

2-04 

133 

473  ;i63 

10-15 

193 

20-32 

44 

0-305 

74 

0-823;lO4 

2-n 

134 

4-86  Il64 

10-41 

194 

SO-77 

0-316 

75 

0-8511  OS 

9-18 

135 

5-00  1165 

10-68 

195 

21-22 

0-3S8 

76 

0-860,106 

S-S5 

136 

5-14  ,166 

10-96 

196 

21-68 

47 

0-33ft 

0-910,107 

2-32 

137 

5-29  ,167 

11 -25 

22-13 

4a 

0-351 

78 

0-940108 

S-39 

138 

5-44  !l6B 

11-54 

29-69 

0-363 

79 

0-971109 

2-46 

139 

5-59 

169 

11-83 

£0 

0-375 

80 

1-00    110 

2-53 

MO 

5-74 

no 

ia-13 

200 

0-38B 

Bl 

1-04   'ill 

2  60 

141 

5-90 

171 

0-401 

82 

1-07  !lI2 

2-68 

142 

12-73 

S3 

0-415 

1-10 

113 

2-76 

2S-10 

54 

2-84 

6-37 

13-32 

25-61 

55 

0  443    85 

6-53 

175 

S05 

96-13 

56 

0'4£BI  86 

176 

13-92 

S06     26-66  1 

57 

0-474    87 

177 

ao7 

27-20 

58 

o-490|  sa 

3-(6    148 

7-05 

178 

14-59 

208 

27-74 

59 

0507    89 

1-32 

3-25    149 

7-23 

179 

14-83 

209 

28-29 

60 

0-524    90 

1-36 

ISO 

3-33    150 

7-42 

IBO 

15-15 

210 

28-84 

61 

0-542    91 

1-40 

121 

3-48    151 

7-61 

181 

13-50 

211 
212 

29-41 

30-00 

The  other  requisites  to-be  known  as  to  linw  far  the  dew  point 
of  the  bouse  should  be  maintained  below  that  point  of  complete 
saturation,  and  the  quantity  of  surface  of  water  required  to  be 
exposed  tu  maintRin  the  proper  degree  of  moisture,  varies  so 
much  with  different  plants  and  states  of  plants  and  capacities  of 
houses,  and  has  already  been  so  ably  explained  in  the  Maga- 
zine by  Mr.  Rogers  and  others,  that  nothing  necti  be  added  on 
that  head.—  ,^mf  3.  1842. 
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B  Planit,  ducovered  in  the  South  Sea 
hlandt  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Corson,  Surgeon.  By  GboROE 
Don,  Esq.,  R  L.  S.  JVilA  a  Biographical  Notice  of  Mr.  Conon,  by 
the  Conductor. 

Mr.  Jame«  Corson  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  highly  respectable 
Scotch  gardeners,  who,  on  very  moderate  salaries,  contrive  to  give 
their  children  such  an  education  as  to  fit  them  for  qualifying 
themselves,  by  subsequent  self- instruction,  for  any  station  they 
may  be  afterwards  destined  to  occupy.  He  was  born  at  Dal- 
scairth  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  his  father  was  gardener  to  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  and  be  was  educated  at  the  parish 
school.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  competent 
to  become  usher  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Stockdale  of  Whitehaven, 
where  be  remained  till,  in  consequence  of  our  advertising  for  an 
amanuensis,  he  was  engaged  by  us  in  that  capacity  in  1 8S6,  and 
he  continued  with  us  till  the  beginning  of  1858.  Having  always 
had  an  ardent  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  surgery,  he 
attended  the  class  of  G.  D.  Dermott,  Esq.,  of  Charlotte  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  in  the  evenings,  and  very  soon  becume  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  his  instructor.  His  medical  reading  kept  pace  with 
his  practice  in  the  dissecting-room;  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress 
that  in  1838  he  was  considered  competent  to  fill  the  office  of 
surgeon  to  a  South  Sea  whaler.  He  was  accordingly  engaged 
by  Captain  Benson,  the  master  of  the  Kitty,  and  sailed  with  him 
from  the  Thames  in  the  autumn  of  1838. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  in  the  voyage,  except  that  one 
man  had  his  leg  so  mangled  by  the  bite  of  a  shark,  that  amputa- 
tion became  necessary ;  and  the  operation  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Corson  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  that  the  patient  recovered  com- 
pletely in  the  course  of  nine  weeks.  On  their  way  home,  Mr. 
Corson  was  unfortunately  attacked  by  intermittent  fever,  which 
carried  him  off  in  fourteen  days,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1841,  in  (he 
27th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  In  the  Island 
of  Timor,  in  the  Dutch  burying-ground,  where  a  stone  was 
erected  to  bis  memory  by  his  captain,  to  whom,  and  to  the  whole 
ship's  crew,  he  had  greatly  endeared  himself  by  his  meek,  affec- 
tionate, and  amiable  disposition. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Corson,  which  appeared  in  the  Cumberland  Pocquet  of  February 
8lh,  1842;  —  "  We  regret  that  we  are  unable,  within  our  present 
limits,  fully  to  commemorate  the  excellence  of  this  highly  ^fted 
and  meritorious  young  man.  He  was  born  at  Dalscairtn,  in 
humble  circumstances,  and  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  had  gained 
the  position  he  last  occupied,  as  surgeon  of  the  above-name<I 
vessel.  His  mind  was  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  his  perse- 
-  3dSer.~1842.  VII.  rb 
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verance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  most  animated  and  untiring. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  ancient  classics,  an  expert  matliema- 
tician,  and  acquainted  with  several  of  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe;  and  had,  besides,  made  considerable  progress  in  various 
departments  of  natural  science,  by  his  ardent  devotion  to  which 
he  was,  undoubtedly,  in  a  great  measure,  led  to  engage  in  the 
perilous  occupation  in  which  he  met  his  fate." 

We  can  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  the  author  of  the  above 
paragraph.  Mr.  Corson  was  Indefatigable  In  industry,  and  most 
assiduous  in  all  his  duties;  and  from  his  amiable  disposition  he 
acquired  the  esteem  and  regard  of  all  our  family,  who  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  felt  as  much  at  hearing  of  his  loss  as  if  he  had 
been  a  relation. 

Previously  to  Mr.  Corson's  sailing  with  Captain  Benson, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Professor  Don,  Dr.  Brown,  and 
others,  he  had  received  Instructions  for  collecting  and  drying  plants, 
and  collecting  and  preserving  shells,  seeds,  &c.,  and  or  each  of 
these  he  accumulated  a  considerable  number.  Among  the  shells 
were  some  very  fine  specimens ;  and  among  the  plants  Mr.  George 
Don  has  discovered  four  new  species,  of  which  the  characters  are 
given  below,  and  the  specimens  from  which  they  were  token  are 
deposited  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Llnmean  Society.  The  shells 
were  distributed  among  his  friends,  and,  as  one  of  these,  we  have 
retained  duplicates  of  between  forty  and  fifty  species  for  Mrs. 
Loudon's  cabinet.  The  seeds  we  have  divided  between  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London  and  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society ;  and  the  specimens  we  have  sent  to  Mr.  M*Nab,  jtm., 
to  be  presented  by  him  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. 

Plaktb  sieoovBaBB  by  Mr.  James  Corioit,  and  nauid  by  GEoaaB 
Don,  Km.,  F.L.S. 
I.  Elteocirpui  Coriom^ua  (O.Don,  MS.).  Ferrugineo-pubescent, foliis  ob- 
longtMibovatu  integerrimiB  obtuie  acumiontii  beii  anbcordUiB  supra  |la- 
briusculis,  racemU  axillBribus  lBteralibusqueiiiultiflori3,Begn]cntii  calj'cinis 
iBDceolntia,  GUunentis  brevibus  pubescentibus,  aniherii  uniarisCatis,  ovario 
piloso.    5  Hab.  Butagoda.  Corson,  1839. 

[Elaoe&rpaj   Cor4onika\ia   [O.  Don,  MS.).     Corum's   ElEeocarpua. 
Clothed  with  Tust-cokiured  pubescence  ;  leaves  oblong-obovate,  quite 
entire,  bluntly  acuminated,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  ahnoat  gla- 
brous on  the  upper  surface;  racemes  axillary  and  lateral,  many-flowered  i 
calycine   segments   lanceolate;    filaments  short,  pubescent;    anthers 
furnished  each  with  a  single  awn  ;  ovarium  pilose,    f  Batagoda.   Cor- 
son, 1839.} 
t.  Sa^vola  ConomkTXt,  (G.  Don,  MS.].   Herbacca,  foliia  oppoiitiB  oblong 
integerrimis  acuminatis  glabriuaculis,  eymii  aiillaribus  dicbotomis  bracte- 
etia,  calycibus  corollisve  pubescent! bus.    %  Hub.  Insula  Ueby.     Corson 
Jan.  1840.     FructuE  caoBularis,  bitocularis.     Petiolus  pubescens.    Flares 
albi.  AfGiiis  S.  opposititSlio  Rozb. 

[Sc^mla  Cortomkia.  (0.  Don,  MS.).  Corson's  Scsevola.  Her- 
baceous ;  leaTes  opposite,  oblong,  quite  entire,  acuminated,  nearly 
glabrous  ;  cymes  axillary,  dit^otomous,  bracteate;  calyxes  and  corollas 
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pubescent,  a  Nativeof  the  latand  orOeby.  Conon,  Jan.  1S40.  Frak 
capsalar,  two-celled.  Pedolei  pabeweat.  Flower*  wbice.  Allied  to  S. 
opposititolia  of  Hoxb.] 

3.  Ijlhoipirmtim  Cortomiimim  (O.  Don.  MS.).  Erectum  hiniido-Btrigosuui 
apice  ramosiim,  foliis  lineHribus,  Hpicia  binia  terminBlibiu  brncteatiB,  seg- 
mentis  calycinu  Hciiminatix,  tubo  corolla  calyce  nquali.  0  Hab.  Bata* 
goda.  Conon,  1839.  Herba  annua,  basi  simplex,  4 — 5  unciaUa.  Florea 
parvi,  lutei. 

[IMhaiyermiim  Corionitaum  (G.Don, MS.).  Corson's  Lithosper- 
mum.  Erect,  hispiil  from  strigie,  bruii;hed  at  top  j  leaves  linear ;  spikes 
twin,  terminal,  bracteaie  I  calycine  stamen ts  acuminated ;  tiibeof  cnrotia 
equal  in  length  to  the  calyx.  O  Native  of  Batagoda.  Corson,  IB39. 
Herb  annuBi,  simple   at  the  base,  4  or  5  inches  high.     Flowers  small, 

4.  Zamia  Corfoaiana  (Q.  Don,  MS.}.  Squaraia  strobil!  cunealia  apice  supra 
incurvo-undnatis.     I;    Hab.  ?    Cieteru  ignota. 

{Zamia  ConorninRiQ.  Don,  MS.).    Corsoo's  Znmia.  Scales  ofstro* 
bile  cuneated,  each  vith  an  incurved  hook  at  top,  on  the  upper  ftce. 
X    Native  country,  ns  well  as  all  other  particulars,  unknown,] 
BayiwaUr,  June,  IMS. 

Shells  collected  bt  Mr.  Corson. 
The  following  lumea  include  moat  of  the  genera:  — 
TritAnia  variegtkta,  H£rpa  ventricttsa,  Dolium  oleArium,  Nfiaaa  3  sp.,  Ricl- 
nula  3  sp.,  Tfrebra  macalitta  and  babyltinicH,  Pt«T6cerBB  lacinitilUB,  Aphor- 
rais  pea-pelic^ni,  Strdnibus  many  sp.,  Cdnua  millepunctktus  and  other 
species,  Columb^lla  several  sp,,  Ccrfthium  tp,,  Pirena  tercbrilia,  Voltlta  ae- 
veral  sp^  Purpura,  Buccinum  sp.,  HItra  sp.,  C^ra'a  several  specie*  (par- 
ticularly the  money  cowry),  Otira  sp.,  Ancillana  sp.,  Turrit^lla  m,.  Turbo 
several  species  (from  a  very  lai^  size  to  a  very  nnall  one),  Delpbinula 
(dolphin  shell),  Trdchus  several  species,  HaKdtis  sp,,  P&tula  several  sp^ 
cies  (particularly  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  tortoujeshell  limpet).  Chiton 
squanidsus,  Blilla  &p..  Nautilus  Pompllius,  Solen  or  raior^tieil,  Venus 
shells,  mppopus,  Tndiftcna  (formerly  included  in  the  genos  Chima),  A'rca, 
Avlcnla,  Pfnna,  Lima,  Milieus  vulgftrtt  (the  hammer  OTSter),  lUnilhi 
negl^cta,  Murex  several  species,  Monod6nta  or  Odonltia  labeo,  Fissur^la 
driens,  Nerlta,  FOsus  Colus,  Faadolaria  tmpMiiiD,  Scimbtu  fmbriunt,  P6t»- 
mis  muricata,  and  many  others. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.     Catalogue  of  Workt  on  Gardening,  Agricutlure,  Bolany, 

Btiral  Architecture,  Sjc,  lately  pttblished,  with  tome  Account  of  those 

caniidered  ike  more  interesting. 
BoTAST,  being  Part  of  a  Pnpniar  Cyelopadia  o^  Kalmfxil  Sdence,  pabHibed  by 

the  Society  far  ike  Prtmotion  of  Popular  InOruelion.     8vo,]^.  301.  to£36. 

London,  1842. 

Of  (be  previous  part  of  the  volume,  which  treats  of  vegetable  phyuology, 
we  gave  a  aummary  of  the  contents  in  our  Volume  for  1&4I,  p.  327.  Tne 
following  advertisement,  prefiKed  to  the  part  now  before  us,  will  give  the 
r«ader  an  idea  of  what  he  is  to  expect. 

"  The  object  of  the  following  treatise  is  to  communicate  a  popular,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  scientific,  view  of  the  chief  tribes  of  flowenng  plants,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  Natural  System.  The  author  is  not  aware  that  any 
umikr  attempt  has  been  heretofore  made,  to  embody  this  arrangement  in  a 
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work  of  a  strictl;  rienteatarj  cbu-acter,  except  in  the  useful  but  expenuTe 
'.  I..ad>e«'  Botany '  of  Dr.  Lindley,  which  he  would  atioDgly  recommend  to 
such  of  his  reader*  as  can  gain  accesi  to  it.  Being  persuaded,  however,  that 
through  the  aid  of  this  sytteni  alone  can  any  definitive  idea  be  gained,  of  the 
vast  extent  and  varied  aspect  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  has  not  heailated 
to  employ  it  bete.  In  his  selection  of  orders,  he  has  regarded  those  as  having 
the  best  claim  to  notice,  which  contain  plonts  of  sreatest  importance  to  man, 
or  which  present  some  remarkable  peculiarities  of  structure  or  habit ;  a  few, 
however,  which  possess  neither  of  these  distinctions,  have  been  introduced, 
ks  containing  weUnown  British  plants,  or  on  account  of  their  great  abundance 
in  particular  spots  of  the  globe.  The  Cryptogamia  have  not  been  treated  of 
in  this  part,  since  a  popular  Tiew  of  their  chaiacter  was  included  in  the 
former  one,  and  fiirther  details  would  not  have  nossessed  sufficient  interest.' 
Both  the  letterpress,  and  the  cum  are  chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Lindley'a 
Ladiei'  Botany  and  School  Botany. 

Bleraenii  of  Agricultural  Chemittry  and  Geology.  By  James  P.  W.  Johnston, 
M.A,,  F.R.S,,  Honorary  Member  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society; 
and  Author  of  "  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Oeology." 
lEmo,  pp.  237.     Bdinliurgh  and  London,  1842. 

Of  all  the  different  works  which  have  lately  been  published  on  the  chemistry 
of  a^culture,  that  now  before  us  appears  to  be  the  most  likely  to  be  of  real 
service  to  the  practical  man.  It  is  clear  and  comprehensive,  without  being 
needlessly  profuse  ;  and  what  gives  the  practical  fanner  a  direct  interest  in 
every  statement  is,  that  its  application  to  culture  or  produce  is  pointed  out 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  clrarly  understood.  In  a  word.  Professor  John- 
ston ii  at  once  a  scientific  and  a  popular  writer,  This  little  work  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  lamiliar  outline  of  the  subjects  of  agricultural  chemistry 
and  geology,  whidi  are  treated  of  more  at  laiye  in  the  professor's  Leclurei, 
now  publishing  in  numbers ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  induce  many  per- 
sons to  procure  and  study  the  Ledaret!  who,  without  the  fascination,  it  we 
may  so  term  it,  of  the  EUmmit;  would  never  have  ventured  upon  the  task 
of  studying  the  laiger  work. 

.  The  author  commences  by  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  the 
T^etable  or  organic  parts  of  plants,  ana  the  earthy  or  inorganic.  The  latter 
are  discovered  by  the  ash  left  after  burning.  The  quantity  of  ash  led  by  a 
ton  of  wheat  straw  is  sometimes  as  much  as  3601b.  ;  while  a  ton  of  the  grain 
of  wheat  leaves  only  about  40  lb.  j  and  a  ton  of  oak  wood  only  4  or  5  lb. 
The  OKanic  parts  of  plants,  therefore,  when  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  con- 
stitute from  85  to  99  per  cent  of  their  whole  weight.  It  is  chiefly  culmifc- 
rous  plants  (hay  and  straw)  that  contain  so  much  as  10  per  cent  of  inorganic 
matter.  The  organic  part  of  plants  consists  of  carbon,  a  solid  substance,  and 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  peculiar  kinds  of  air.  One  half  the  weight 
of  most  plants,  when  dried,  consists  of  caibon,  about  one  third  of  ojiygen, 
5  per  cent  of  hydrogen,  and  from  2  to  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  These 
elements  are  chemiculy  combined  ;  a  result  produced  in  art  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  and  in  nature  by  vital  action.  By  either  of  these  means  two 
or  more  substances  may  be  united  together,  so  as  to  form  a  third  possessing 
properties  diflferent  from  both.  Carbon,  and  the  other  substances  which 
constitute  the  food  of  plants,  enter  by  the  minute  pores  of  the  roots,  and  the 
pores  in  the  green  part  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  young  twigs.  Carbon  is 
absorbed  from  both  the  soil  and  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  the  hnmic  and  ulmic  acids.  The  hydrogen  and 
the  oxygen  are  ^sorbed  in  the  form  of  water,  which  is  a  chemical  compound 
of  these  gases,  and  the  nitrogen  is  absorbed  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or 
nitric  acid.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  whidi  Professor  Johnston 
(rests  his  subject,  we  shall  quote  what  he  says  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  ; 
two  substances  of  immense  importance  in  vegetarion,  and  peculiarly  interest- 
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ing  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  has  been  recently  said  respecting  them 
by  Liebig,  Dr.  Daubeny,  and  others. 

"  Amittoma. —  If  the  sal-ammoniac  of  the  shops  be  mixed  with  quicklinie,  a 
powerful  odonr  is  immediately  percdved,  and  an  iDvisihle  gas  ugiven  otF, 
which  strongly  a&bcts  the  eyea.  This  gas  is  ammonia.  W«ter  dissolvei  or 
absorbs  it  in  very  large  quantity,  and  this  solution  forms  the  common  harts- 
horn of  the  shops,  llie  white  solid  smdling-solts  of  the  shops  sre  a  com- 
pound of  Bmmoiua  with  carboaic  acid,  —  a  solid  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
gases. 

"  'Hie  gttseons  einmonia  coosists  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  only,  In  the 
proportion  of  14  of  the  former  to  3  of  the  latter,  or  )71tu  of  uinmonia  contnin 
31b.  of  hydrogen. 

"  The  chief  natural  source  of  this  compound  is.  In  the  decay  of  animnl  sub- 
stances. During  the  pulrelaction  of  dead  animal  bodies  ammonia  ia  in- 
variably given  oC  From  the  animal  substances  of  the  fann-yard  it  is  evolved, 
and  from  all  solid  and  liquid  manures  of  animal  origin.  It  is  also  formed  in 
lesser  quantity  during  the  decay  of  v^et^le  substances  in  the  soil  t  and  in 
volcanic  countries,  it  escapes  from  many  of  the  hot  lavaa,  and  Srain  the 
crevices  in  the  heated  rocks. 

"  It  is  produced  aitiGcially  by  the  distillation  of  animal  substances  (hoot^, 
boms.  Sec),  or  of  coal.  Thousands  of  tons  of  the  ammonia  present  in  the 
ammoniacal  liquors  of  the  gas-works,  which  mi^t  be  beneficially  applied  as  m 
manure,  are  annually  carried  down  by  the  rivers,  and  lost  in  the  sea. 

"  The  ammonia  which  is  given  off  during  the  putr^octian  of  animal  sub- 
stances rises  partially  into  the  air,  and  floaa  in  the  atmosphere,  till  it  is  eiriier 
decompose<l  by  natural  causes,  or  ia  washed  down  by  the  rains.  In  our 
chmate,  cultivated  plants  derive  a  considerable  portion  of  their  nilrogcn  from 
ammonia.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  fertilising  sub- 
stances contained  in  farm-yard  manure;  and  as  it  ia  present  in  greater 
proportion  by  for  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  contents  of  the  farm-yard, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  much  real  wealth  is  lost,  and  the  means  of  raising 
increased  crops  thrown  away,  in  the  quantities  of  hquid  manure  which  are 
dmoat  every  where  permitted  to  run  to  waste. 

"  Nitric  Acid  is  a  powerfully  corrosive  liquid,  known  in  the  shops  by  the 
familiar  name  of  aqurrfartu.  It  is  prepared  by  pouring  oil  of  vitriol  (sulpihuric 
add)  upon  saltpetre,  and  distilling  the  mixture.  The  aquafortis  of  the  shops 
is  a  mixture  of  the  pure  acid  with  water. 

"  Pure  nitric  acid  consi: 
two  gases,  so  harmless  ii 
pound  which  this  is  known  to  be. 

"  It  never  reaches  the  roots  of  plants  in  this  free  and  c.  

exists  in  many  soils,  and  is  naturally  formed  in  compost  heaps,  and' in  most 
situations  where  vegetable  matter  ia  undergoing  decay  in  contact  with  the  air  ; 
but  it  ia  always  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  in  these  cases.  With 
potash,  it  forms  nitralr  of  polath  (saltpetre),  with  soda,  talrate  of  loda,  and 
with  lime,  mtrale  of  lime;  and  it  is  generally  in  one  or  other  of  these  states  of 
combination  that  it  reaches  the  roots  of  plants. 

"  Nitric  acid  is  also  naturally  formed,  and  in  some  countries  probably 
in  large  quantities,  by  the  passi^  of  electricity  through  the  atmosphere.  The 
air,  as  has  been  already  stated,  contains  much  oxygen  and  nitrogen  noted 
together ;  but  when  an  electrii^  spark  is  passed  through  a  quantity  of  air, 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  two  mite  tocher  chemically,  so  that  every  apark 
that  passes  forms  a  small  portion  of  nitric  acid.  A  flush  of  lightning  is  only 
a  laige  electric  spark  ;  end  hence  every  flash  that  crosses  the  air  produces 
along  its  path  a  qnaatity  of  this  acid.  Where  thunder-storms  are  Irequwit, 
much  oitnc  acid  must  he  produced  in  this  way  in  the  air.  It  is  washed  down 
by  the  rains,  in  which  it  hss  frequently  been  detected,  and  thus  reaches  the 
soil,  where  it  produces  one  or  other  of  the  Tuiralet  above  mentioned. 

"  It  has  been  long  observed  that  those  porta  of  India  are  the  most  fertile 
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IP  which  nltpetre  esisti  in  the  boU  in  the  greatest  ahundanM.  NitnUe  of 
Bodn,  also,  in  thi>  country,  haa  been  found  wonderruUy  to  promote  vegetalion 
in  many  localities;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  remark,  that  vegetation 
seems  to  be  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  fall  of  a  thundeiHihawer.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  renson  to  doubt  that  nitric  acid  ii  really  beneficial  to  the 
general  vegetation  of  the  globe.  And  since  vegetation  is  most  luiurinnt  in 
those  parts  of  the  globe  where  thunder  or  Ughbung  ia  most  abundant, 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  oMutal  production  of  this  compound  body  in  the  air, 
to  be  sA^wards  brought  to  the  earth  by  the  nins,  were  a  wise  and  beneficent 
contrivance  by  which  the  health  and  vigour  of  uoiversal  vegetation  is  intended 
to  be  promoted. 

"  It  is  from  this  nitric  acid,  thus  univeratdly  produced  and  existing,  that 

Elanti  appear  to  derive  a  large,  probably,  taking  vegetation  in  general,  the 
irgest  portion  of  th«r  nitrogen.  In  all  climates  they  also  derive  a  portion 
of  this  element  from  ammonia;  but  less  from  this  source  in  tropical  than  in 
temperate  climateR.  (For  fuller  information  on  this  point,  see  the  Author's 
2>cfiu¥(  OR  Agricuilurai  Chenrntry  and  Gtoiagy,  Part  I .) " 

Plants  derive  a  portion  of  th«r  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere ;  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  with  a  minute  quantity  of 
cvbonic  acid,  and  a  variable  proportion  of  watery  vapour.  The  carbonic 
•cid  aSbrds  an  important  part  of  their  Ibod  to  plants  ;  and  the  watery  vi^wur 
aids  in  keeping  their  surbcea  in  a  moist  and  pliant  state.  The  various 
substances  whjoi  constitute  the  food  of  plana  are  decomposed  in  the  into^or 
of  their  vessels,  and  recompoonded  so  as  to  form  new  substances.  The 
leaves  of  plants  are  ipi«ad  out  in  the  air  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  the 
filires  are  extended  through  the  soil;  and  while  the  roots  suck  in  chiefly 
li<fuld  food,  the  leaves  inhale  almost  solely  gaseous  matters.  "  Jit  tie  wi>> 
Ame,  the  leavrt  art  conliinialiy  oiniriaig  carioiac  add  from  lie  air  and  ffviag 
off'  oxygen  «•».  iVien  nigU  comet,  tidt  proceu  cea»et,  and  they  Acgtn  to  abtoro 
wnfgen  and  to  givr  off  carbotae  acid.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  in  our 
chmate  on  an  average,  not  lesa  than  from  one  third  to  three  fourths  of  the 
entire  quautitv  of  carbon  contained  in  the  crops  we  reap  from  land  of  average 
fertiliiv  is  really  obtained  from  the  air. 

"  We  see,  then,  why,  in  arctic  climates,  where  the  sun  once  risen  nev^  sets 
agmn  during  the  entire  summer,  v^etation  tJiould  almost  rush  up  from  the 
frozen  soil,  (he  green  leaf  is  ever  gaining  from  the  air  and  never  losing,  ever 
taking  in  and  never  giving  off,  carbouic  acid,  since  no  darkness  ever  interrupta 
or  suspends  its  labours." 

In  the  growth  of  plants  from  seed,  the  starch  i*  changed  into  sugar  j  and 
when  the  shoot  lirst  becomes  lipped  with  green,  the  starch  is  again  changed 
into  the  woodv  fibre.  The  seed  also  contains  gluten;  and, neither  the  gluten 
nor  the  starcn  being  soluble  in  water,  it  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  seed 
first  shoots,  there  is  produced  at  the  base  of  the  germ,  from  a  portion  of  the 
gluten,  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  called  diastase,  which  bat  the  powtf 
of  rendering  the  starch  soluble  in  the  sap. 

"  This  change  of  the  sugar  of  the  sap  into  woody  fibre  is  observable  more 
or  less  in  all  plants.  When  they  are  shooting  tastest  the  sugar  is  most 
abundant ;  not,  however,  in  those  parts  which  are  growing,  hut  in  those  which 
convey  the  sap  to  the  growing  parts.  Thus,  the  sugar  of  die  ascending  sap  of 
the  manle  and  the  alder  diaappears  in  the  leaf  and  in  the  extremities  of  the 
twig;  thus  the  sugar-cane  neeetent  only  a  certain  distance  above  the  ground, 
up  to  where  the  new  pyiwth  is  proceedmg;  and  thus,8l«o,  the  young  t^et  and 
turnip  abound  most  m  au^r,  while  in  Sil  these  plants  the  sweet  principle 
diminishes  as  the  year's  growth  draws  nearer  to  a  close. 

i'  In  the  ripenmg  of  the  ear  also,  the  sweet  taste,  at  first  so  perceptible, 
gradually  diminishes  and  finally  dis^pears;  the  sugar  of  the  sap  is  here 
changed  into  the  itarch  of  the  grain,  wnich,  as  above  described,  is  afterwards 
destined,  when  tbe  grain  begins  to  s{irout,  to  be  reconverted  into  sugar  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  rising  germ. 
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"  Jn  the  ripening  of  fruits  a  diiTerent  aeries  of  changes  preseats  itself. 
The  fruit  is  first  tasteless,  then  becomes  sour,  sDd  at  1a»t  sweet.  In  this 
case  the  acid  of  the  unripe  is  chengeil  into  the  sugar  of  the  ripened  fruit. 

"  The  substance  of  plants,  —  their  solid  parts  that  is  —  consist  chi«By  of 
UHtodtf  fibre,  the  name  given  to  the  fibrous  subatanca,  of  which  wood  evidently 
consists.  It  is  interesting  to  enquire  how  this  substance  can  be  formed  from 
the  compounds,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  of  which  the  food  of  pUnts  in  great 
measure  consists.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  an  answer, 

"  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  leaf  drinks  in  carbonic  add  from  the  air, 
and  delireni  back  its  oijgen,  retaining  only  its  carbon.  It  is  also  known 
that  water  abounds  in  the  sap.  Hence  carbon  and  water  are  thus  abundantly 
present  in  the  pores  or  vessels  of  the  green  leaf.  Now,  woody  litn«  cotualt 
only  cf  earhon  and  Aoaler  chemieally  comtnned  together;  100 lb.  of  dry 
woody  fibre  consisting  of  50  lb.  of  carbon  and  50  lb.  OT  water.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  see  how,  when  the  carbon  and  water  meet  in  the  leaf,  woody 
fibre  may  be  produced  by  their  mutual  combination. 

"  If,  tgain,  we  enquire  how  this  important  principle  of  plants  maybe  formed 
from  the  other  substances,  which  enter  by  tneir  roots,  Irom  the  ulmic  acid, 
for  example,  the  answer  is  equally  ready.  This  acid  also  consists  of  carbon 
and  water  onl^,  50  lb.  of  carbon  with  117}  lb.  of  water  forming  ulmic  acid;  so 
that  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  sap  of  the  plant,  all  the  materials  are 
present  from  which  the  woody  fibre  may  be  produced. 

"  Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  see  how  starch  may  be  converted  into  sugar, 
and  this  again  into  woody  fibre;  or  how,  again,  sugar  uuiy  be  converted  into 
atari^  in  the  ear  of  corn,  or  woody  fibre  into  sugar  during  the  ripening  of  the 
winter  pear  after  its  removal  from  the  tree.  Am/  one  of  theto  tMbOancti  may 
be  reprnenled  by  carbm  and  wafer  onii/.     Thus:-^ 

fiOlb.  of  carbon  with  50  of  water,  make  100  of  woody  fitH% 
501b.         -         -        3Ti         •  -         87^  of  ulmic  acid. 

501b.         .         .         78i         .  -       1821  [^''^^/fgur'"^  "'"*'''' 

50lb.         .        .        B6  ■  -       loeofvin^ar. 

In  the  interior  of  the  plant,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that,  whichever  of  these 
substance*  be  present  in  the  sap,  the  elements  are  at  hand  out  of  which  any 
of  the  others  may  be  produced.  In  what  way  they  really  are  produced,  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  by  what  drcumstances  these  transformations  are 
favoured,  it  would  lead  into  too  great  detail  to  attempt  here  to  explain.  (For 
fuller  and  more  predse  explanations  on  these  interesting  topics,  see  the 
Author's  Ledttret  on  Apiciiltnral  Cheniiitry  and  Geology,  Part  I.) 
mot  help  admiring  to  what  varied  purposes  ii 

in  their 


"We  cannot  help  ^  ,     , —  

elements  are  applied,  and  from  how  few  and  simple  materials  subeCances  the 
most  varied  in  their  pn^^erties  are,  in  the  living  vegetalvla,  daily  produced." 


The  ash  of  plants  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  earthy  substances,  e 

times  as  many  aa  the  eleven  following  :  —  Potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silica, 
alumma,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  maneanese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  chlorine. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ash  of  plants  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
diOerent.  In  the  grain  of  wheat  and  oats,  all  the  eleven  substances  are  found, 
except  the  oxide  of  manganese ;  but  in  the  straw  of  wheat  the  oxide  of 
iron  also  is  wanting ;  and  in  oat  straw  there  is  no  soda,  alumina,  oxide  of 
iron,  of  manganese,  nor  chlorine.  The  kind  of  organic  matter  varies  with  the 
part  of  the  plant,  and  one  inorganic  ingredient  may  be  abundant  in  the  seed, 
and  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  leaves  and  stems.  Thus,  the  grain  of  wheat 
contiuns  20}  per  cent  of  soda,  while  the  straw  contuns  only  i  per  cent. 
Hence  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  a  plant,  wilhout  its  seeds,  will  not  constitute 
'a  sufficient  manure  for  that  plant,  because  it  does  not  supply  all  the  inorganiu 
ingredients  that  have  been  carried  off  bv  it. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  this  very  excellent  work,  which 
we  most  strongly  recommend  to  the  young  cultivator  who  is  desirous  of 
acquiring  one  of  the  moat  important  parts  of  the  science  ofhis  art. 
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Oa  Ok  Growth  of  FlanU  in  cloiclg  glazed  Caiei.  By  N.  B.  Ward,  F.t.S, 
8vo,  pp.  95.     London,  184-2. 

The  umple  yet  coniprehenaiTe  principle  on  which  plants  are  erowa  ia 
clos^  CBiei  does  not,  Mr.  Ward  observes,  appear  to  be  clearly  iind^Btood, 
and  the  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  remove  erroneous  notions  respecting 
it.  This  self-tnipoBed  task  is  most  beautifully  and  philosophically  executed 
under  the  rollowing  heads:  —  i.  On  the  Natural  Conditions  of  Plants,  ii. 
On  the  Causes  which  interfere  with  the  Natural  Conditions  of  Plants  in  laree 
Towns,  &c.  III.  On  the  Imitation  of  the  Natural  Conditions  of  Plants  in 
closely  glased  Coses,  iv.  On  the  Conveyance  of  PUnts  and  Seeilt  on  Ship- 
board. V.  On  the  Application  of  the  closed  Plan  in  iujproviiu  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor.  VI.  On  the  probable  future  Application  of  the  preceding 
Facts. 

Natwid  CondilioBt  of  Planii. — Plants  are  influenced  by  the  atmosphere, 
heat,  light,  moisture,  varieties  of  soil,  and  periods  of  rest.  The  effect  of  an 
impure,  as  compared  with  a  pure  almospiiere,  is  exemplified  in  the  plants 
which  grow  in  large  towns,  or  within  the  reach  of  manufactures  evoliiog 
noxious  gases,  as  compared  with  those  which  grow  in  the  open  country. 
Plants  grow  in  difierent  degrees  of  heat,  from  3^  to  170°  or  180°,  in  which 
last  temperature  certfun  Cicti  alone  are  found  to  live.  The  intensity  of  light 
to  which  plants  are  subjected  varies  from  almost  total  darkness  to  a  light 
double  that  of  our  brightest  summer's  day.  The  state  of  atmospheric  moisture 
varies  as  much  as  those  of  atmospheric  heat  and  li^ht.  All  plants  require 
rest,  and  obtain  it  in  some  countries  by  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  in  others  by 
the  scorching  and  arid  heat  of  summer. 

Planti  in  itrgt  Totma  suffer  from  deficiency  of  light,  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
■phere,  fuliginous  matter  with  which  the  air  of  large  towns  is  always  more  or 
less  loaded,  and  the  evolution  of  noxious  ^ases  from  manufactories. 

Of  all  these  atmospheric  causes  tending  to  depress  vegetation  In  large 
towns,  Mr.  Ward  is  of^opinion  that  the  fuliginous  matter  is  the  most  influ- 
ential. Sulphurous  acid  gas  generated  in  the  combustion  of  coul,  when  added 
to  common  air  in  the  proportion  of  -nVir  or  lafcas  P^*^*  '^^  sensibly  affected 
the  leaves  of  growing  plants  in  10  or  12  hours,  and  killed  them  in  48  hours 
or  less ;  and  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid  gas,  in  the  proportion  of  .^  oF  a 
cubic  inch  to  S0,000  volumes  of  air,  produced  an  injurious  effect  in  a  few 
hours,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  plant  in  two  days.  Such  were  the  results 
of  experiments  made  by  Brs.  Turner  and  Chrietison,  and  quoted  in  an  article 
on  Mr.  Ward's  pLint-cases,  by  the  late  Daniel  Ellis,  Esq.,  in  our  Volume  for 
1839,  p.  488.  Mr.  Ward  has  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  experiments 
quoted ;  but  he  contends  "  that  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved  that  there  exists 
generally,  in  the  atmosphere  of  London  or  other  large  cities,  such  a  propor- 
tion of  these  noxious  gases  as  sensibly  to  effect  vegetation."  (p.  IT.)  In 
proof  of  this,  Mr.  Ward  refers  to  the  hundreds  ofgeraniiuns  and  other  plants. 
Keen  in  the  windows  of  shops  and  small  houses  in  numerous  parts  of  l.uDdon, 
"growing  veiy  well,  and  without  any  crisping  or  curling  of  their  leaves,  care 
being  taken  in  these  instances  to  keep  the  plants  perfectly  clean,  and  free 
from  soot."  Now,  Mr.  Ward's  cases  "  can,  and  do,  exclude  the  fuliginous 
portion  of  the  atmosphere,"  and  hence  the  thriving  of  the  plants  grown  in 
them.  Tiiese  cases,  however,  cannot  exclude  gases  mixed  with  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  proportion  in  which  delete- 
rious gases  exist  in  it  is  not  such  as  to  be  iqjurious  to  vegetation,  nothing 
like  so  much  so  as  the  "  acidulous  emanations  "  which  issue  from  the  nume- 
rous chimneys  of  the  chemical  factories  iu  a  certain  part  of  Glasgow,  and 
which  our  correspondent  in  that  city  informs  us  "  wither  up  tlie  leaves  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  "  (p.  150.),  while  the  fuliginous  particles,  according  to 
the  same  correspondent,  are  not  concerned  in  injuring  vegetation. 

Mr.  Ward  next  shows,  by  quotations  from  Turner's  Elemenlt  of  Gieaatb-^, 
and  from  other  works,  that  the  constant  tendency  of  the  gases  and  vapours 
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of  the  Btrnoitphere  is  rapidl;^  to  perme»te  each  other's  buUtB,  and  became 
equally  diffiised  ;  and  on  tbb  pnnctple,  aod  from  his  experience  with  the 

elant-cBsea,  he  concludes  that  the  noxioua  gasea,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  have 
ttle  or  no  influence  in  deteriorating  the  atotoiphere  either  for  plants  or 
animal  a. 

Imilation  of  lie  natural  ConditioTU  of  Plantt  tn  diiteh/  glazed  Catet.  — A  fern 
and  a  greaa,  which  came  up  accidentally  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle  with 
a  lid,  first  gave  Mr.  Ward  the  idea  of  growing  plants  in  closely  glazed  cases. 
He  had  often  tried  ineffectually  to  grow  ferns  on  rockwork  in  the  yard  at  the 
back  of  hia  hotue,  and  he  could  not  but  be  struck  with  one  coming  up  and 
growing  so  well  in  a  bottle.  He  asketl  himself  seriously  what  were  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  growth.  "  To  this  the  answer  was,  Istly,  an 
atmosphere  free  from  soot  (this  1  well  knew  from  nrevious  experience); 
8dly,  light;  3(lly,  heat;  4thly,  moisture  ;  and  lastly,  change  of  air.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  the  plants  could  obtain  light  and  heat  as  well  in  the  bottle 
as  out  of  it;  and  that  the  lid  which  retained  the  moisture  likewise  excluded 
the  soot.  The  only  remaining  condition  to  be  fulfilled  was  the  change  of 
air;  and  how  was  this  to  be  e&cted?"  (p.  86.)  The  answer  is,  by  the  law 
of  the  diffusion  of  gaseous  bodies,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  ; 
the  crevices  in  the  glass  case  admitting  of  the  exit  and  entrance  of  air,  hut  not 
of  the  entrance  of  fuliginous  matter.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  growth 
of  plants  in  glass  cases. 

The  consideration  of  the  remaining  chapters  we  must  defer  till  a  future 
Number;  in  the  meantime  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  these  dr^  facts 
which  we  have  ouoted,  though  they  are  calculated  to  give  a  complete  idea  of 
the  theory  of  tfie  art  of  growing  plants  in  glass  cases,  yet  by  no  means 
exemplify  the  beautiful  manner,  accompanied  by  apt  illustrations,  in  which  it 
has  been  devdoped  by  Mr.  Ward. 

Sir  UvMate  Price  on  tie  Picluraqae :  vntk  an  Etiay  on  the  Oriffn  of  Tatle, 
and   much  original  Mailer,  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart ;  and  Suty 
lUiatraHoat,    detigned    and   drawn    on   t&e    Wood    by  Montagu    Stanley, 
R.  S.  A.    8vo,  pp.  586.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1842. 
The  value  of  the  essays  on  the  [»cturesque  by  Sir  Uvedala  Price  is  known 
to  every  one  in  this  country,  who  has  the  least  pretension  to  taste  in  land- 
scape or  in  landscape  architecture,  and  therefore  nothing  requires  to  be  said 
on  that  part  of  the  volume  before  us.     We  reverence  the  memory  of  Sir 
Uvedale  Price,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  personally,  both  as  an 
author  and  as  a  man  ;  for  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  hia  benevolence, 
were  ofa  character  as  elevated  and  decided  as  hia  taste.     Of  the  notes  of  Sir 
Thomas   Dick   Lauder,  we  have  given  specimens  at  length  in   p.  342.  and 
p.  360.     The  only  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  editorial  labours  that  we 
disapprove  of  is  the  introductory  essay  "  On  the  Origin  of  Taste,"  in  which 
every  thing  is  referred  to  the  principle  of  the  aitsocintioa   of  ideas.     We 
readily  admit  that  the  greater  number  of  the  emotions  of  taste,  and  all  the 
more  exalted  emotions,  are  heightened  by  this  principle ;  but  we  think  that 
there  are  many  of  the  pleasures  of  taste  that  are  altogether  independent  of 
association,  and,  at  all  events,  that  many  emotions  do  nut  originHte  in  it. 

There  are  certain  combinations  of  coloura  and  sounds  which,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  are  disagreeable,  and  others  which  are  agree- 
able. Now,  either  this  point  is  conceded  to  us  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not 
denied,  then  the  association  of  ideas  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  origin  of  taste 


ic  and  painting.  Mankind  in  general  are  less  susceptible  of  -eeling  what 
is  agreeable  and  what  is  disagreeable  in  combinations  of  lines  and  forms :  but 
many  individuals  are  sensible  of  the  difference  between  forms  and  lines  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  naturally;  and  others,  such  as  painters  and  architects  of  taste, 
by  cultivation.  Now,  if  this  point  also  be  conceded  to  us,  it  can  no  km^ 
be  said  that  the  association  or  ideas  is  the  origin  of  taste  in  matters  relating 
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to  form ;  and  form  may  be  considered  ai  including  lines  and  light  and  shade. 
Hence,  our  conclusion  is,  that  the  origin  of  taite  in  muiic,  in  Mintinf,  in 
landscape,  and  in  architecture,  is  founded  in  nature,  and  only  hdpitsned,  not 
originated,  by  ttssociation.  We  shall  not  enter  fortiier  into  the  suMect, 
because  those  who  will  not  agree  to  what  we  have  slated  are  not  likely  to 
be  convinced  by  any  aivumenu  founded  on  these  itatoments. 

The  Totume,  we  think,  would  have  bsen  much  better  without  this  essay  ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  publisher  deserves  credit  for  having  produced  an 
edition  of  a  (imt-rate  standard  work  at  a  moderate  price.  The  vignettea  are 
IS  and  highly  ornamental. 


A  JVeuiue  on  Agricidtare,  comprehmdiHg  the  Mature,  ProperSa,  mid  Improve- 
Rimj  c/"  Soilt  1  the  Structure,  Funetimit,  and  Caitivation  of  Plantt;  and  the 
Hutbaitdrt/  of  the  domntic  Anhaali  of  the  Farm.  By  John  Sproule.  Second 
edition,  with  corrections  and  additions,  illustrated  with  numerous  en- 
gravings on  wood.    8vo,  pp.  695.     Duhlin,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  \Si2, 

We  noticed  the  firat  edition  of  this  work  in  our  Volume  for  1840,  p.  34., 
and  the  demand  for  «  new  edition,  in  so  short  a  p«iod,  may  be  considered  aa 
a  proof  of  its  suitabloiesa  for  the  pumose  for  which  it  was  written.  As  n 
specimen  of  the  work,  we  give  the  following  concluding  paragraphs  fh>m  the 
cnapter  on  tlie  structure  and  funclions  of  plants.  Host  of  our  readers  will 
know  where  they  are  taken  from,  though  the  author  haa  on  thia,  and  on  other 
occasions  of  the  same  kind,  not  thought  fit  to  refer  either  to  the  Encydo~ 
ptedia  of  Gardening  (see  p.  4SS.),  or  the  Encyclop<edia  af  AgHculture  (see 
p.  880.). 

"  The  preservation  of  vegetaUea  for  future  use  i*  ellbcted  by  destroying  or 
renderinc  dormant  the  principle  of  life,  and  by  warding  off,  as  (itf  aa  prac- 
ticable, the  process  of  cl)emi(»l  decomposition.  When  vegetables  or  fruits 
are  j^therea  for  presoration,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  continually 
depnving  them  of  carbon,  and  forming  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  water  they 
contain,  by  its  softening  qualities,  wakens  the  affinity  of  their  elements;  and 
beat  produces  the  same  effect,  by  dilating  their  parts,  and  promoting  the  de- 
cnn^eing  effect  of  both  air  and  water.  Hence,  drying  in  the  sun,  or  in 
ovens,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  modes  of  preserving  vegetables  for  food,  or 
for  other  economic  purposes;  but  not  for  reproduction,  it  the  desiccation  be 
carried  so  fiu'  as  to  destroy  the  principle  of  Ide  in  seeds,  roots,  or  sectians  of 
the  shoots  of  ligneous  plants. 

"  The  whole  art  of  culture  is  but  a  varied  developement  of  the  above  funds- 
mental  principles,  all  founded  in  nature,  and,  for  the  most  part,  nidonHlly  and 
scientifically  explained  on  chemical  and  physiological  principles.  Hence  the 
great  necessity  of  the  study  of  botany  to  the  cultivator,  not  in  the  limited 
aense  in  which  the  term  is  often  understood,  as  including  mere  nomenclature 
and  clasuGcation,  but  in  that  more  extended  signification  by  which  the 
atuilent  is  also  nwde  practically  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  v^etable  economy ;  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  modify  faia  system  of 
culture  in  such  a  manner  as  most  efiectually  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 
As  this  knowledge  has  increased,  the  produce  of  the  land  has  increased  in  a 
corresponding  degree,  and  will  further  increase  as  physiolo^cal  knowledge 
extends.  Cultivated  produce  has  hitherto  outrun  population,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  will  always  do  so.  From  the  incressiiu  enterprise  and  scieutific 
knowledge  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  not  only  the  merits  of  many  of  the 
varieties  of  roots,  grain,  and  grasses,  now  in  existence,  and  as  yet  very  little 
known,  will  be  further  elicited  ;  but  new  varieties,  and  even  genera,  possessed 
of  more  useful  properties  than  any  of  those  now  cultivated,  will  con^ue  to 
be  discovered." 

The  following  observations  are  judicious,  and,  as  the  author  ncknowled^'s 
having  had  recourse  to  Loudon't  EticychpteiSa  of  ArchUeclure,  we  acquit  him 
of  any  intention  to  pass  them  off  as  fais  own. 
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"  Aa  general  ruka  in  the  erection  of  &niv4ouiea,  it  may  be  obaerved,  that 
it  is  always  desirable  that  they  should  be  placed  upon  a  platform  or  terrace, 
with  a  view  of  keeping  the  ground  floor  of  the  w*end  apartiaeiiti  dry,  and 
consequently  rendering  them  warmer  and  healthier ;  that  the  chimneys  should 
be  placed  in  the  interJor  walls  rather  than  in  the  exterior  onei,  this  arrange- 
ment being  better  calcniated  to  retain  tl>e  greatest  jmrtion  of  the  beat  coming 
from  the  fires  within  the  house ;  and  by  tBe  additioaal  heat  contained  within 
the  central  mass  of  maaonry,  to  make  the  flues  draw  better  ;  and  that  the 
ground  plan  should  approach  as  near  a*  posmble  to  a  square,  as  being  that 
lorm  which  is  calculated  to  afibrd  the  greatest  accommodatioo  with  a  given 
amount  of  expenditure." 

T^tf  Grainer'i  Guide.  By  Charles  Moxon.  iTge  folio.  Edinburgh,  1842. 
This  work  ia  illustrated  by  a  number  of  spedmens  of  imitationa  of  wood 
and  marble,  all  done  by  the  author  himself  and,  we  may  add,  exqui^tely 
beautiful.  The  work  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  to  journeymen 
painters  who  wish  to  excel  in  the  art  of  graining,  and  to  architects  and  ama- 
teurs who  wish  to  know  what  can  be  effected  b^  this  stylo  of  art.  The 
author,  we  are  happy  to  6nd,  has  opened  an  establishment  in  the  metropolis 
(Bury  Street,  St.  James's)  ;  and,  when  we  add  that  he  has  been  for  a  number 


Art.  II.     Literary  Notieet, 


The  Amateur  Floriil,  and  Guide  to  Ihe  Flower-Gardea.  By  W.  P.  Ayres, 
author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cucumber,'  will  soon  ^ipear, 
price  Si.  6d. 

A  KarraSce  of  a  Vint  to  Ike  AiatraUan  CiJomet,  by  James  Backhouse, 
with  3  maps,  14  etchings,  and  700  octavo  pages  of  letterpress,  ia  expected  to 
be  ready  in  the  ensuing  autumn.     Price,  to  subscribert,  I4>. 

A  DetcripHve  Treaiue  on  the  Scoltai  Grattet,  illustrated  by  ISO  flgurefl,  by 
R.  Pamell,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  ia  now  in  the  press. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notieet. 

GAS-LlMt  applied  to  HorHotUural  Ptapotet. — It  ^ipears  to  me  that  this 
article,  which,  I  believe,  may  be  procured  on  application  to  the  clerk  of  the 
works  at  any  gasometer,  for  a  mere  trifle  be^nd  the  expense  of  caning,  is  not 
valued  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  but  few  instancei  have  I  seen  it  made  u^e 
of;  but,  from  these  instances,  I  feel  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  many 
advantwes  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  it,  that  I  am  anxious  to  meotbn 
a  few  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  particularly  applicable. 

As  manure,  when  about  three  years  kept  and  turned,  I  learn  that  it  is  very 
excellent,  being,  independently  ofits  fertilising  quaUcies,  an  excellent  cleanser  of 
the  soil  from  destructive  vermin  of  all  kinds.  In  this  particular  I  cannot  fully 
expatiate  upon  its  merits,  but  trust  that,  before  long,  some  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents! who  may  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  application  and  effects, 
will  kindly  commit  the  aame  to  your  pages. 
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In  the  formation  of  gravel  puhi  it  surpawea  every  thit^  that  I  hare  ever 
seen  Uied,  for  protecting  gravel  Bgainst  the  unsightly  casts  of  worms,  as  well  as 
creatly  preserving  it  from  foul  needs,  as  couch,  &c, ;  even,  besides  these  excel- 
lent qualities,  it  forms  an  exceedingly  clean  surface  for  laying  gnivel  upon, 
more  parCicularly  desirable  in  cases  of  scarcity  of  gravel,  for  over  it  a  coat  of 
eravel  of  Sin.  in  ibicLness  will  make  a  good  path,  end,  in  usual  caaes,  retain 
Its  colour  for  three  years,  when  a  slight  coating  of  new  gravel,  carefully  incor- 
porated, will  restore  its  appearance.  For  tins  purpose  it  should  be  spread 
equally  over  a  good  layer  of  stone  rubble,  broken  smaller,  rather  than  brger, 
than  those  used  for  mending  roads  on  M' Adam's  principle,  to  the  thickness  of 
2  in.,  which  will  be  found  to  settle  down  to  about  I  in.  Thus  used,  I  have 
found,  on  taking  up  paths  four  or  five  years  after  their  formation,  that  its  qua- 
lity was  but  little,  if  ut  all,  diminished. 

One  other  instance  of  its  utility  1  will  mention,  perhaps  of  scarcely  less 
importance  than  either  of  the  preceding ;  which  is,  in  the  formation  of  basins 
for  fountains,  &c. ;  embellishments  universally  admired,  but  in  coo  many 
instances  altogether  omitted  in  gardens,  in  a  great  meaanre  from  the  heavy 
expense  attending  the  formation  of  them  according  to  the  best  and  nsual 
mode.  This  article,  however,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  lighted  with  gas, 
and  in  a  neighbourhood  where  good  clay  can  be  |irociired  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
opens,  if  properly  applied,  a  means  by  which  these  luxuries  may  be  enjoyed. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that,  in  speaking  of  gas-lime  thus  fiivourahly,  I  attempt 
to  impress  the  idea  that  basins  made  according  to  the  mode  I  am  about  to 
mention  are  entirely  equal  to  those  of  masonry ;  but  I  merely  wish  to  assert, 
and  that  from  experience,  that  basins  of  almost  any  extent,  and  of  great  dura- 
bility, may  be  made  to  vie  with  those  of  masonry  in  elegance,  simply  thus :  — 
Where  the  baaia  is  required,  excavate  the  soli  in  accordance  with  tlie  depth  and 
outline  of  your  desired  basin,  allowing  an  equal  space  every  way  to  receive 
a  thickne:is  of  at  least  6  in.,  when  settled,  of  gas-lime,  bottom  and  sides,  and 
lAin.,  notless,  in  thickness  of  well-puddled  clay,  which  ma^  be  lined,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  with  a  single  layer  of  bnck  or  stone,  merely 
to  prevent  any  acddental  proration  of  the  clay,  and  finished  with  a  coping  of 
turf  neatly  laid,  or  masonry.  You  thus,  by  the  use  of  gas-lime  betveei)  the 
natural  soil  and  the  clay,  exclude  worms,  and,  almost  without  exception,  the 
roots  of  trees,  &c.,  from  the  cloy  for  an  almost  indeGnite  period. 

1  have,  according  to  this  manner,  directed  the  construction  of  one  or  two 
basins,  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances  with  respect  to  soil  and  situ- 
ation, with  the  most  perfect  success,  and,  as  compared  with  other  modes,  at 
an  almost  nominal  expense. 

I  also  Rndthet  gold-fish  thrive  as  well  in  basins  so  formed,  aa  in  those 
where  gas-lime  is  not  used.  —  W.  H.  B.     Oxford,  June,  1 643. 

Kiln-datt  at  Manare,  —  Never  having  found  any  mention  made  of  kiln-dust 
aa  manure,  and  having  seen  in  one  or  two  establishments  plants,  more  par- 
ticularly dahlias  and  pelargoniums,  grown  very  excellently  in  soil  manured 
with  this  article,  which  is  simply  the  incipient  shoot  and  roots  which  have 
been  protruded  by  the  malting  or  germination  of  the  grain  afterwards  broken 
off  by  the  drying  and  turning  (see  Encyc.  of  Coll.  Arch.,  p.  402.),  I  here 
beg  to  notice  that  it  is,  aa  far  as  I  can  understand,  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  cultivators ;  and,  although  I  have  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  merits, 
expense,  &c.,  to  speak  in  detail,  in  all  probability  many  of  your  expe- 
rienced correspondents  may,  and  will  kindly  communicate  the  same  through 
the  medium  ofyour  magazine. — B.  It.  W.     June,  1842. 

[The  powerful  effects  of  malt-dust  as  a  manure  are  uoticed  in  our  Bncyc,  of 
Ag.,  p.  335.  Sd  ed.] 

A  timple  and  good  Mode  of  padiinp  the  Piiloni  of  ffand'Sj/rhiget.  —  I  am 
doubtlesB  not  the  only  gardener  who  has  many  times,  when  using  a  hand- 
syringe,  especially  when  much  force  has  been  required,  had  a  sharp  dash 
of  water  on  the  lace,  or  chest,  or  other  part  of  the  body,  from  its  upper  orifice 
while  refilling  the  cylinder,  owing  to  the  packing  admitting  a  jiortion  of  the 
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WBter  to  pass  the  sucker  while  ^ecting  its  coDtents.  IliU  was  ho  frequently 
my  caae,  and  that  also  after  havine  the'svriDge  more  than  once  newly  pHckeJ, 
that  I  felt  resolved  on  adopting,  irpoasible.  some  meaut  of  preventing  it.  The 
Grst  means  applied  alter  depriving  the  sucker  of  (he  whole  of  its  packing, 
WHS  simply  by  rqilacing  it  with  a  Btrip  of  sponge,  cut  to  GU  the  space  Bllowed 
for  the  packing,,  nhere  it  was  secured  by  a  single  tie  of  thin  copper  wire. 
This,  upon  tciat,  I  found  to  answer  its  purpose  so  well  that  I  havewplied  no 
other  remedy,  and,  from  ita  cheapness  and  simplicity,  I  think  it  worth  record^ 
ing.  1  have  now  used  a  syringe  so  packed  daily  for  about  five  months,  free 
from  the  unpleasantness  above  mentioned.  —  iV,  H.  S.     Oxfitrd,  Jane  3.  IMS. 
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The  ExhMlinn  at  the  HortieultuTat  Socieiy't  Garden,  on  May  14th,  was 
attended  by  upwards  of  5,300  persons,  including  the  queen,  and  13,S83 
persons  were  present  on  June  11th  ;  by  Tar  the  greatest  number  that  has 
attended  these  exhibitions  at  one  time.  We  euler  into  no  details,  becanse 
these  are  given  in  the  gardening  newspapers,  to  which  we  refer  once  for  all 
for  whatever  relates  to  the  raeetinKS  of  societies,  either  metropolitan  or  pro- 
vincial. In  general,  we  intend  in  future  to  omit  the  publication  irf'all  matters 
of  a  temporary  nature,  or  that  derive  their  chief  interest  from  being  imme- 
diately made  known,  and  confine  ourselves  to  matters  of  solid  and  permanent 
interest,  the  publication  of  which  a  week  sooner  or  later  is  of  no  consequence. 
Of  whatever  IS  new  and  of  a  permanent  nature,  in  the  gardening  newspapers,  or 
in  any  other  gardening  publication,  we  shall  transfer  the  essence  to  the  pages 
of  the  GarS^un't  Maaaane,  sooner  or  later. 

The  Foan/onu  in  St.  Jamett  Park,  and  in  Kenangton  Gardetu.  —  In  the 
Gardener't  CAronitJe  of  June  16.,  a  writer  who  signs  himself  Ortolano  has, 
with  true  artiatical  feeUng,  assigned  the  reason  why  a  fountain  now  being 
erected  in  St.  James's  Park  is  objectiondile ;  and  we  notice  the  subject, 
because  his  reasons  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  fountain  which  haa  been 
recently  set  up  in  the  river  (as  it  is  called)  in  Kensincton  Gardens.  The 
water  and  scenery  in  that  part  of  Kensington  Gardens  where  this  fountain  is 

Silaced  is  in  a  style  of  what  may  be  termed  commonplace  nature;  but  the 
buntiun,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  consists  of  a  aeries  of  cir- 
cular cast-iron  basins,  arranged  on  a  vertical  axis  one  above  another,  exactly 
like  an  old-bshioned  dumb  waiter.  The  cast-iron  axis  rises  abruptly  from  the 
water  ;  and  the  whole,  which  may  be  10  or  IS  feet  high,  is  painted  white. 
Any  thing  less  in  accordance  with  the  surrounding  scenery  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  We  have  often,  when  passing  this  fountmn,  etked  ourselves  whether 
it  be  passible  that  Lord  Lincoln,  and  tne  other  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  can  uiprove  of  it:  and,  if  they  do  not  approve  of  it,  how  it  happens 
that  such  a  hideous  object,  or  indeed  any  abject  intended  to  be  ornamental, 
could  be  put  up  without  their  knowledge  and  approbation.  If  this  fountain 
had  risen  out  of  a  base  of  rockwork  it  would  have  been  less  hideous,  but  still 
liable  to  the  objection  of  being  altogether  incongruous  to  the  scene  in  which 
it  is  placed.  A  single  bold  jet  Irom  a  mass  of  rock  in  such  a  scene  we  hold 
to  be  admissible,  but  by  no  means  either  a  jet  or  a  drooping  fountain  fi-om 
sculpture  or  regular  architecture.  The  most  appropriate  fountain  which  could 
be  introduced  in  this  part  of  the  water  in  Kensington  Gardens  is  what  we 
suggested  in  our  Volume  (or  IB41  (p.  331.},  vii.,  huge  masses  of  rock  in 
the  form  of  a  source,  placed  where  the  mock  bridge  now  stands,  from  which 
the  water  might  trickle  down  in  streamlets.  We  say  this  kind  of  fountain 
would  have  been  the  most  appropriate;  because,  being  at  the  upper  end  or 
commencement  of  the  river,  or  rather  lake,  it  would  have  indicated  how  it 
was  supfdied,  while  no  violence  would  have  been  done  to  the  character  ofthe 
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scenery.  InatesU  of  esbibiting  » lource  ottia*  kind,  and  di^uising  the  termi- 
natioa  of  the  lake  by  one  or  two  iilands,  an  attempt  ia  made  to  keep  up  tbe 
character  of  a  river  by  building  three  archea  a«  *  tenninBtion,  the  comnion- 
place  reaource,  in  cases  of  thi*  kind,  in  tbe  in&nc;  of  the  natural  it^le  of  laying 
out  grounds,  but  long  tince  njfected  by  every  modem  artiat  of  cultivated  taste. 
Altogether,  the  termuiation  of  this  piece  tf  water  i«  ao  bad  in  itielf,  and  so 
ridiculous  when  contrasted  with  tne  red  bridge  within  sight  of  it.  that  w« 
think  it  will  be  instructive  to  exhibit  its  absurdity  by  ikstcbea,  which  we 
intend  sooner  or  later  to  do.  The  fountain  at  ptetent  only  plays  occasioa- 
ellyl;  but,  if  a  rodiy  source  were  substituted,  the  supply  of  water  might  easily 
be  so  regulated  as  to  flow  throughout  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  every  day 
during  which  the  gardens  are  oj>en  to  the  public.  —  Cond. 

Kenmgtan  Gardrta.  —  "  As  It  B{q>eBn  that  the  public  have  not  closed  with 
the  project  of  disposing  of  ihe  site  of  the  kitchen-garden  at  KensinElon  so 
readil]^  as  was  expected,  I  beg  to  oSer  the  fcJIowiiu  remarks  on  this  most 
objectionable  plan,  in  the  hope  that,  before  it  be  too  late,  the  present  govern- 
ment may  be  disposed  to  reconsider  the  subject. 

"  There  are  two  points  on  which  tbe  planners  of  this  scheme  deserve  some 
credit ;  and,  as  they  are  the  only  points  deserving  of  commendation,  candour 
re<juires  their  b^ng  noticed :  tbe  one  it,  tbe  ni^iD|  of  a  kitchen-garden  at 
Windsor  worthy  of  the  place ;  the  other,  tbe  prcgectii^  of  a  mad  to  connect 
Bayswater  and  Kensington,  which  will  be  a  considerable  public  benefit.  All 
the  other  bearings  of  tne  sut^ect  I  hold  to  be  worse  than  bad —  to  be  dis- 
creditable to  thoie  who  drew  tbe  plan,  and  even  more  so  to  those  who  adopted 
instead  of  repudiatios  it,  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 

"  To  the  north  and  west  of  Kmaington  Palace  is  the  ground  in  question,  a 
strip  to  tbe  north  forming  a  paddock  used  by  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  and  a 
longer  strip  running  quite  from  the  KensingtiHi  Gate  to  the  Bayiwater  Road, 
forming,  in  the  whole,  between  30  and  40  acres.  'Die  plan  is  to  let  the  whole 
front  along  the  Bayswater  Koed,  including,  1  believe,  part  of  the  paddock,  for 
building  sitea,  and  running  a  wide  road  down  the  centre  of  the  old  gardens,  to 
divide  the  ground  on  each  side  into  blocks  of  about  an  acre  eech,  to  be  let  to 
individuals  for  99  yeers  ;  that  is,  this  invaluaUe  piece  of  ground  is  to  be 
jabbed  out  in  the  ordinary  manner  practised  by  iudividuals  who  have  a  few 
acres  adjoining  a  watering  place,  to  make  tbe  moat  they  can  of  their  land.  Is 
this  consistent  with  the  dignitv  of  the  crown  of  Englutd  ?  is  the  raising  the 
beggarly  sum,  necessary  to  make  the  garden  at  Windsor,  to  be  attained  by  the 
alienating  for  ever  (for,  disguise  it  as  they  may,  this  is  the  real  truth)  of  such 
a  [nece  of  grounil  ?  Let  any  one  see  the  manner  in  which  the  promenade  in 
Kensington  Gardens  is  attended,  and  see  the  plans  and  extension  of  buildings 
on  every  side,  and  say  whether  government  is  not  called  on,  as  a  sacred  duty, 
to  do  any  thing  ntha  than,  in  tne  manner  here  intended,  to  sacrifice  even  an 
acre  which  can  be  deroted  to  the  public  health  and  aBiuaeraent  ?  There  is  a 
cardinal  point  which  shoukl  be  carefully  attended  to  in  the  management  of  the 
pariu.  No  individual  should  be  on  any  pretence  allowed  to  establish  en 
interest  in  them.  We  have  just  seen  ■  nuisance  removed  from  Piccadilly,  and 
the  private  residences  in  the  Regent's  PBik  are  perhaps  the  only  blots  in  that 
beftutiful  enclosure,  whilst  the  conditions  entered  into  with  the  possessors  are 
B  serious  bar  to  improvenMut,  and  the  pecuniary  return  is  wholly  noworthy 

"  Having  now  expressed  my  opinion  on  the  plan,  I  beg  to  suggest  a  better 
■node  of  layii^  out  the  ground.  The  road  might  be  earned  quite  atong  the 
west  side,  leaving  M  the  open  space  possible.  A  necessary  ^lace  of  ptivate 
ground,  but  fenrad  with  open  pallitade,  should  rurronnd  the  iMlnce  and  leave 
It  isolated ;  the  remainder  should  be  laid  out  in  choice  and  ornamental  shrub* 
bery  and  flower-garden  in  a  plain  way,  and  properly  secured  from  injury  by 
the  public.  The  paddock  I  would  leave  as  it  is,  if  an  equivalent  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere  ;  only,  instead  of  the  brick  walls,  open  palisades  should  be 
substituted,  and  a  communication  made  from  the  n.w.  comer  of  the  Ken- 
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iwre  B  ueiigniiui  aoaiaon  ui  uie  gaineu,  nnu  ine  ininaieB  oi  ine  puioce  aave 
the  MUisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  ground  is  devoted  to  public  use  and  ei^oy. 
ment,  iDBtead  of  their  being  annoveil  by  the  smoke  and  inconvenience  of  pri- 
vate dwellings  which  are  to  close  it  in  upon  the  north  and  west.    With  respect 


«  dwellings  which  are  to  close  it  in  upon  the  north  and  west.  With  respect 
to  the  raisiDg  the  money,  hu  parliameat  ever  refused  a  grant  for  Windsor? 
We  think  not ;  though  some  srants  mwht  have  excited  obaervaiion  from  their 
enoriDOUB  amount  in  proportion  to  their  olyect* :  the  stables  and  kennels,  for 
inatance.  If  it  be  deemed  neceanrf  or  expedient  to  alienate  any  portion  of 
the  crown  land  for  the  purpose,  it  ^ould  be  done  at  a  distance,  and  not  so 
near  the  heart  of  London,  A  ferm  in  Hampshire  or  Staffordshire  is  of  no 
moment,  if  the  full  value  be  obtained  for  it;  whereas,  if  a  site  like  this  be  lost, 
it  can  never  be  regained. 

"  There  is  one  more  suggestion  which  may  be  made  I  a  row  of  villa  bouses, 
contiguous,  with  a  mere  open  ^Mce  of  a  few  feet,  might  be  built  on  the  extreme 
boundary  feeing  the  palace,  and  opening  to  the  road,  but  irithout  garden  or 
ground.  There  is  no  question  that  this  plan  might  answer,  sod  would  not  be 
very  objectionable.  A  depth  of  50  f^  would  realise  some  money  ;  though  I 
should  prefer  having  the  whole  site  clear,  e^>ecially  if  there  are  hopes  of  pur- 
chasing  ground  to  the  west,  which  I  have  heard  are  entertained. 

"  1  must  now  conclude,  earnestly  calling  on  members  of  parliament,  more 
especially  those  connected  with  the  metropolis,  to  stir  themselves,  and  prevent 
the  soverument  thus  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a  legacy  left  them  by  thdr 
predecessors."     (W.  in  Gard.  Chron,  for  184?,  p.3B0.) 

latmentt  Shaddock  —  Ou  llmrsday,  the  12th  mat.,  a  very  line  shaddock  waa 
gathered  by  Edward  Spicey,  in  the  hall  garden  at  Chippenham  Park,  weighing 
2  lb.,  and  measuring  16  in.  in  circumference.  (ConA.  LAnm.  and  Journ.,  May 
S8th,  18U. 

SCOTLAND. 

7%e  Botamad  SocUly  of  Edinburgh  is  In  a  prosperous  state,  and  accounts 
of  their  proceedings  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  gardening  newspapers, 
which  is  the  reason  that  we  no  longer  enter  into  details,  conceiving  that  these 
papers  are  perused  by  every  one  at  all  interested  In  practical  botany  and 
gardening. 

Of  the  Caledotiiajt  Horiieu&ural  Society  we  may  make  the  same  remark,  and 
which  is  applicable  also  to  all  the  Scotcn  provincial  societies. 

7'he  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardm  has  had  bequeathed  to  it  the  interesting  and 
valuable  herbarium  of  the  late  Dr.  Archibald  Menzies  (see  p.  E40.),  which 
was  chiefly  formed  in  the  course  of  his  voyages  round  the  world  with  Van- 
couver, and  other  circumimvigatora.  —  Cond. 

IRELAND. 

A  Farmer't  Gaxetle  and  Journal  of  Practical  Hortieu/turf,  we  are  happy  to 
observe,  is  commenced  in  Dublin,  tbe  department  of  rural  affiurs  edited  by 
Edmund  MuiT^y,  A.  B.,  landscape -gardeaer.  A  more  competent  editor  could 
iiardly  be  found  ^her  in  Ireland  or  England,  and  if  the  paper  be  properly 
supported,  we  feel  confident  it  will  do  much  good.  The  paper  is  published 
weeiily  at  4d„  which  very  low  price  the  proprietors  biwd  themse.^es  either 
to  reduce,  or  to  give  more  for  money,  by  enlarging  the  size  of  tbe  paper,  as 
soon  an  the  circi^tion  shall  have  increased  go  as  to  cover  the  actual  expense 
of  publication.  The  Farmet't  Gazette  of  June  4th,  now  before  us,  contains  a 
nuniber  of  appropriate  extracts  from  sgricultural  and  horticultural  publica- 
tions, and  an  account  of  a  visit  to  an  experimental  ground  for  trying  tbe 
effects  of  Dr.  Sir  James  Murray's  oxygenated  fertilisers,  by  Mr.  Murphv. 
*■  The  experiments,"  Mr.  Murphy  says,  "  have  been  conducted  ic  total  ab- 
sence of  every  thing  like  science  and  accuracy."  —  Cond, 
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S8*  .  Queries  and  Jnswers.  —  Obituaty, 

Art.  III.     Relrotpeclive  CrilicUm. 

The  Stihtcriber$  to  Drmgla^i  Monument,  (p,  896,  to  301.) —  In  p.  899.,  for 
"  Mr.  Park,  Parie  Street,  Exeter,"  read  "  Mr.  Clnrk,  Pbrb  Street,  E:ie(er.' 
In  p.  301,,  for  "  Messra.  Law  and  Co.,"  reed  "  Meaira.  ]»w  and  Co."  In 
p.  896.,  Tor  "  Ceirnmore,"  read  "  Cumsnore,"  and  for  "  Wm.  Rosi,  Cardo- 
neSB,"  read  "  Wm.  Sinclair,  Cardonew ;"  for  "  Adam  M'Marran,  Kirbuchtree," 
read  "  Adam  M'Morrine,  Kirouchtree ;"  for  "  Aleiander  M'Marran,"  read 
"  Alexander  M'Morrine;"  for  "  Ening  Glover,"  read  "  Eben.  Glover;"  and 
for  "  Wm.  Maxwell  of  Cardon,"  read  "  Wm.  Maxwell,  younger,  of  Cardo- 
Deua."  la  p.  300.,  for  "  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  letter  from  Worcester,  6'  6^.,"  read 
"  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  letter  from  Worcester,  6/.  Oi.  ^.'  Add  to  the  Hat.  "  M. 
Saul,  Eaq.,  Lancaster,  bt,,"  and  "  R.  Tongue,  Esq.,  Forton  Cottage,  near  Lan- 
culer,  bt."  How  the  laat  two  namea  came  to  be  omitted  in  the  List  of  Sub- 
acribera  we  do  not  know.  The  care  of  the  lilt  waa  committed  to  a  c\etk, 
and  he  is  not  now  in  the  coudii;  to  ^ve  any  explanation.  — Cond. 


Art.  IV.     Qfieriet  and  Anttvert. 

The  Tmtmtg  of  Planti.  —  M^t  I  trouble  vou,  or  some  of  your  intelligent 
correspondents,  to  favour  me  with  a  Bcintilla  of  information  respecting  the 
laws  that  regulate,  or  influence,  the  twining  of  plants.  It  haa  been  assumed 
that  solar  attraction  was  the  agency  directmg  that  mode  of  growth,  and  ihat 
such  as  were  nativea  of  the  northern  hemisphere  had  a  tendency  from  east  to 
west ;  end  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  hop,  the  honeysuckle,  the  black 
bryony,  &c.,  such  an  assumption  might  remRin  valid  :  but  if  we  take,  for 
example,  the  Convdlvulus  s^pium,  a  plant  well  known  to  be  indigenous,  the 
above  doctrine  no  longer  holds  good,  as  Ihat  plant  invariably  twines  from 
west  to  east,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scarlet  runner,  and  many  others. — 
D.  B.    Jtau,  1648. 

Bridgeman.,  Kent,  Wright,  Lappiilge,  Eamei,  Meikle,  Pariynt,  the  Author  of 
"  Moncutic  Renuani,"  and  the  Avthori  of  the  "  EpiiHe  tu  Lord  Lovilher' and  of 
the  "  Etanenti  of  Modern  Gardening." — We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of 
our  readers  who  can  give  us  any  infornwtion  respecting  these  landscape- 
gardeoera,  or  their  descendants.  —  Coad. 


Art.  V.     Obituary. 

DiBD,  in  the  end  of  May  last,  at  an  advanced  age.  Bemd  Faimner,  Eiq.,  of 
Carlowrie,  near  Edinburgh,  This  gentleman,  who  enjoyed  a  moderate  fortune, 
waa  a  most  zealous  and  succensful  cultivator  of  botany  and  horticulture.  He 
had  for  many  years  in  his  garden  at  Carlowrie  an  excellent  collection  of  hw- 
baceoua  plants,  which  waa  extremely  rich  in  home  of  the  genera,  particularly 
I'rii,  of  which  he  had  doubtless  the  best  collection  in  Britain.  Various  en- 
quiries by  Mr.  Falconer  after  rare  species  of  different  genera  will  be  found  in 
our  earlier  Volumes,  particularly  Vols.  IV.  V.  and  VI„  and  we  hope  some 
correspondent  will  favour  us  with  further  details  respecting'  an  individual 
so  much  esteemed  both  as  a  man  and  a  botanist.  —  Cond, 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Recol/ectiont  of  a  Gardening  Tour  in  the  North  of  England 
and  Pari  of  Scotland,  made  from  June  22.  to  September  Sa  ISII. 
By  the  Conddctor. 

(Conlhuud  Jhrn  p.  343.) 

t/uLT  i9, -~~ Hamilton  to  Allaniim.  Leaving  the  valley  of  the 
Clyde,  we  pass  over  a  tract  of  land,  which,  forty  years  ago,  was 
little  better  than  a  moor,  but  which  is  now  varied  bv  hedge- 
rows and  plantations,  and  traverj^ed  by  good  roads.  The 
Elanlations  every  where  want  thinning,  and  the  fields  draining; 
ut  the  latter  improvement  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  will 
doubtless  end  in  rendering  this  part  or  the  country  as  productive 
as  any  tract  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  walls  of  the  labourers' 
cottages  are  generally  of  stone;  and  those  which  are  built  by 
feuars,  such  as  carpenters,  smiths,  weavers,  tailors,  and  others 
have  the  atones  squared,  and  frequently  with  as  smooth  a  sur- 
face as  those  in  the  walls  of  Hamilton  Palace ;  yet,  with  all  this 
care  of  outward  appearance  in  the  building,  these  cottages  have 
scarcely  ever  a  front  garden,  or  any  flowers  or  flowering  shrubs 
between  them  and  the  road.     They  have,  however,  generally 

E laced  over  the  entrance  door,  a  stone,  with  the  initials  of  the 
usband  and  wife,  and  the  year  in  which  the  cottage  was  built 
by  them,  which  it  is  always  satisfactory  to  see,  because  we 
sympathise  with  the  feeling  of  property  and  independence  which 
we  give  the  possessor  credit  for  enjoying;  and  with  the  wish  to 
participate  in  these  feelings  which  we  conclude  to  be  felt  bv  his 
neighbours,  who,  we  may  suppose,  are  saving  money  for  a 
similar  purpose.  As  to  the  front  gardens,  they  will  be  formed 
in  due  time.  If  the  gentlemen  throughout  the  country  were  to 
direct  their  gardeners  to  advise  with  the  cottagers  with  respect 
to  their  gardens,  to  furnish  them  with  a  few  plants  and  seeds  to 
begin  with,  and  to  look  at  them  two  or  three  times  a  year,  for  a 
year  or  two,  the  taste  would  spread  rapidly.  This  effect  would 
SdSer.— 1848.  VUI.  cc 
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be  greatly  aided  by  the  establishment  of  Parochial  Horticultural 
Societies. 

The  ViUage  of  AUanton  contuns  some  cottages  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  late 
Sir  Henry  SteuarL  They  are  all  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  broad  label  over  the  windows  and  doors,  resembling  the 
boards  which  are  used  as  labels  over  the  openings  of  the  mud- 
wall  cottages  of  Huntingdonshire.  Doubtless,  much  of  the 
stonework  of  architecture,  and  particularly  that  of  Grecian 
origin,  has  woodwork  for  its  type;  but  we  cannot  quite  re- 
concile ourselves  to  the  fao-simile  imitation  of  a  plain  deal  board 
in  a  building  the  walls  of  which  are  built  of  squared  stone. 
On  the  same  principle,  we  should  object  to  flag-stones  cut  to 
the  width  of  deals,  and  laid  down  in  imitation  of  a  boarded 
floor ;  or  to  a  stone  barge-board,  put  up  to  protect  the  ends  of 
wooden  purlins,  in  other  respects,  these  cottages  are  orna- 
mental externally,  and  commodious  within;  and  they  have  all 
sleeping-rooms  up  stairs,  which  is  by  no  means  common  in  this 
part  of  Scotland.  Some  of  them  were  built  by  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  but  the  greater  number  by  feuars ;  Sir  Henry  having 
feued  the  land  on  terms  favourable  to  the  builder,  and  made  an 
allowance  in  money  for  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  cottage,  as 
well  as  supplied  designs  and  working- plans,  and  shrubs  and 
flowers  for  the  front  gardens.  So  good  an  example,  we  trust, 
will  be  followed  by  other  proprietors.  Much  of  the  beauty  of 
every  cultivated  country  depends  on  the  beauty  of  its  cottages 
and  their  gardens;  because,  in  every  civilised  country,  these 
must  necessarily  constitute  the  great  majority  of  human  dwell- 
ings. What  can  have  a  more  miserable  appearance  than  a 
wretched  cottage  out  of  repair,  and  without  a  garden  ?  No  one 
blames  the  cottager  for  this  state  of  things ;  but  the  idea  of 
a  thoughtless  or  inhuman  landlord,  or  ot  an  unfeeling  mer- 
cenary agent,  immediately  occurs.  What,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  a  greater  idea  of  comfort,  and  of  an  enlightened  bene- 
volent landlord,  than  to  see  every  cottage  on  his  estate  rearing 
its  high  steep  roof  and  bold  architectural  chimney  tops,  in- 
dicating ample  room  and  warmth  within;  the  whole  in  good 
repair,  and  surrounded  by  fruit  trees,  in  a  well-stocked  and 
neatly  kept  garden  ?  Every  one,  in  travelling  through  a  country, 
must  have  observed  how  much  of  its  beauty  depends  on  the 
state  of  its  cottages  and  their  gardens.  We  would,  therefore, 
entreat  the  possessors  of  landed  property  to  consider  how  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  country  depends  upon  them;  and  we  would 
farther  beg  of  them  to  ask  themselves,  whether  it  is  not  one  of 
the  duties  entailed  on  them  by  the  possession  of  landed  pro- 
perly, to  render  it  not  only  beneficial  to  their  families  and  to  all 
who  live  on  it,  but  ornamental  to  the  country. 
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AUanton  Park  has  been  done  Justice  to  b;  Mr.  Nesfield,  in 
our  Volume  for  1838.  The  gardener  pointed  out  to  us  the 
different  transplanted  trees  of  which  Mr.  Nesfield  has  given  the 
dimensions ;  and  we  found  them,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  account  which  Sir  Henry  has  published  of  the  pre- 
paration  of  ibe  soil,  in  vigorous  growth.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  success  of  the  mode  of  transplanting  adopted  by 
Sir  Henry  Steuart;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  in  every  case.  Notwithstanding 
the  small  cost  which  attended  this  mode  of  transplanting  at 
Allanton,  every  where  else  it  will  be  found  far  too  expensive  for 
general  puiposes.  It  is  also  very  tedious ;  for  a  large  tree 
requires  four  or  five  years  to  prepare.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  best  mode  of  transplanting  large  trees  is  to  take  them 
up  with  as  many  roots  as  possible,  even  though  these  should 
extend  10  fi.  or  12  ft.  on  every  side,  reduce  the  head  in  pro- 
portion to  the  roots,  envelope  the  trunk  and  main  branches  in 
hay-bands,  plant  in  a  mass  of  thoroughly  prepared  soil,  and 
supply  water  liberally  during  the  first  summer.  In  all  situations 
which  are  tolerably  sheltered,  this  mode  will  be  found  to  succeed ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  it  must  be  far  less  tedious  and  expensive 
than  the  mode  adopted  at  Allanton.  In  the  case  of  exposed 
situations,  there  is  no  better  mode, .in  our  opinion,  than  de- 
priving the  stem  of  all  its  branches,  in  the  Continental  manner 
described  in  detail  in  p.  ISO.  The  decapitated  tree,  in  this 
case,  will  grow  very  slowly  at  first,  but  its  growths,  like  those 
of  a  seedling  plant  placed  in  the  same  situation,  will  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  exposure,  and  produce  a  vigorous 
tree  there,  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  could  be  produced  by  any 
other  means ;  whereas  a  tree  with  a  branchy  head  would,  in  the 
first  year,  be  blown  to  one  side,  and,  the  shelter  of  that  side 
occasioning  every  year  the  largest  shoots  to  be  produced  there, 
the  tree  would  continue  one-sided  for  many  years,  if  not  always. 
We  are  quite  aware  of  all  that  has  been  ssid  against  decor 
pitsting  trees,  and  even  cutting  over  the  stems  of  thorn  plants 
before  planting  a  quick  hedge;  but  we  have  seen  and  read 
enough  to  satisfy  us  that  the  modes  we  have  recommended  are 
the  best  for  general  purposes.  In  gardening,  as  in  other  arts, 
science  will  explain  the  cause  of  success  or  failure,  and  it  will 
sometimes  suggest  new  and  improved  practices :  but  no  reason- 
ing on  scientific  principles  can  set  at  nought  practices  which 
have  been  attended  with  success  for  ages;  and  one  of  these,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  Continental  mode  of  transplanting  large 
trees.  On  extraordinary  occasionE,  it  may  be  desirable  to  pre- 
pare a  tree  for  three  or  four  years  before  it  is  removed ;  and,  in 
that  case,  no  details  can  be  more  complete  than  those  given  in 
the  Plaittei^s  Guide. 
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ITie  tsste  displayed  in  the  grounds  at  Allanton  is  in  general 

§ood.  One  or  two  defects  have  been  pointed  out  by  mi.  Nes- 
eld  which  might  be  remedied.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  evidence 
of  the  enthusiastic  delight  which  Sir  Henry  must  have  had  in 
improving  bis  place,  in  an  extensive  plantation  made  at  his  ex- 
ense  on  a  hill  belonging  to  an  adjoining  proprietor.  Had  this 
ill  remained  aa  it  was,  a  naked  moor,  it  occupies  so  large  a 
space  in  the  views  from  the  grounds  and  house  at  Allanton,  that 
it  would  have  been  a  sad  blemish  in  a  landscape  the  chief  merit 
of  which  is  being  wooded  and  rich  in  the  midst  of  a  compara- 
tively naked  and  meagre  country.  The  manner  in  which  the 
single  trees  are  scattered  along  the  two  approach  roads,  both  of 
considerable  length,  so  as  to  form  foregrounds  to  the  distant 
scenery,  without  destroying  breadth  of  effect,  deserves  to  be 
studied  by  the  gardener ;  and  not  less  so  the  manner  in  which 
the  trees  are  grouped  in  the  interior  of  the  park. 

The  young  plantations  here  are  so  thick,  that,  if  not  thinned 
in  a  very  short  time,  such  of  them  as  have  been  planted  as 
screens  will  defeat  the  object,  by  admitting  the  light  and  a  view 
of  the  public  road  between  their  naked  stems.  Tne  Turkey  oak 
and  the  Norway  maple  thrive  remarkably  well  in  these  planta- 
tions, and,  what  we  were  rather  surprised  at,  we  found  a  number 
of  trees  of  ^cer  h^bridum  ;  not,  however,  so  luxuriant  as  they 
are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  the  tree  being  indige- 
nous on  the  mountains  of  Naples.  In  the  kitchen- garden  grapes 
are  ripened  annually,  about  the  middle  of  April;  the  price  of 
coal  here  being  only  \s.  per  ton.  Tile-draining  is  going  ex- 
tensively forward  in  the  park  and  farm  lands,  and  is  found  to 
pay  well,  even  when  it  costs  10^  or  IS/,  per  acre.  On  the 
whole,  we  were  much  gratified  with  Allanton  and  with  the  kind 
and  hospitable  reception  given  our  party  by  X^dy  Seaton  Steuart, 
who  well  merits  the  compliment  paid  to  her  by  Mr.  Nesfield. 

Milton  LiOckhart,  the  seat  of  -—  Xiockhart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  brother 
to  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Reviemf\s&  very  o\A  place, 
celebrated  in  Old  Mortality  as  the  residence  of  Claverhouse.  A 
new  house,  by  Burns,  in  his  peculiar  combination  of  the  old  Scotch, 
or  Belgian,  style  and  the  Tudor  Gothic,  is  just  finished.  It 
stands  on  a  prominent  point  of  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  remark- 
able turn  of  the  Clyde;  which,  after  washing  the  base  of  the  bank 
on  which  the  house  stands,  darts  away  from  it  across  the  valley, 
and,  afler  a  course  of,  we  should  suppose,  above  a  mile,  returns  to 
another  bank  near  the  house,  enclosing,  as  it  were  in  a  loop,  a 
beautiful  piece  of  meadow  scenery,  fringed  with  trees  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  We  confess,  however,  that  our  recollections  of 
these  features  are  insufficient  to  do  them  justice.  The  approach 
to  the  house  is  over  the  Clyde,  on  a  lofly  bridge  of  a  single  arch 
built  by  Mr.  Lockhsrt;  and  the  steep  banks  between  the  river 
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and  ihe  house  have  been  begun  to  be  laid  oul  in  terrace  gardens, 
which,  when  completed,  promise  to  have  an  admirable  effect. 
At  present,  nothing  is  finished  but  the  house;  and  all  the  ground 
work  is  at  a  stand-still,  and  likely  to  be  so  for  some  time,  on 
account  of  electioneering  expenses.  We  went  over  every  part 
of  the  house,  from  the  cellars  to  the  garrets,  and  found  in  it 
everything  which  a  villa,  or  rather  a  mansion,  ought  to  contain, 
though  on  a  small  scale.  When  Milton  Lockhart  is  finished,  it 
will  be  a  residence  of  great  beauty  and  variety,  from  the  con- 
trast of  the  architectural  gardens  at  the  house,  with  the  romantic 
windings  and  picturesque  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  wooded 
hilly  scenery  which  extends  on  every  side.  The  greatest  draw- 
back to  its  beauty  at  present  is  the  curved  line  of  the  approach, 
which  ought  to  be  conducted  in  one  straight  line  from  the  bridge 
to  the  entrance  court  of  the  house.  Such  a  straight  horizontal 
line  is  wanted  to  balance  the  innumerable  curved  and  broken 
lines  which  form  the  natural  characteristic  of  the  locality.  In 
the  flower-garden  we  found  a  collection  of  sweet-williams  which 
surpassed  in  beauty  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  had  before 
seen.     The  gardener  had  been  collecting  them  for  several  years. 

Milton  Lockhart  to  Lanark.  The  ride  from  Hamilton  to 
I<anark,  ^ong  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  beauty,  and  it  forms  a  very  good  study  for  the  landscape- 
gardener  who  has  walks  to  form  along  the  banks  of  a  natural 
river.  Here  he  may  see  the  effect  of  such  bends  in  the  walk  as 
command  long  reaches  of  the  river,  and  others  which  merely 
look  across  it;  of  seeing  the  water  from  an  <^n  glade,  and  from 
a  dark  thicket ;  of  seeing  it  near  at  hand,  and  at  a  distance ;  of 
the  walk  being  parallel  to  the  river's  course,  of  going  away  from 
it,  and  approaching  it ;  and,  in  particular,  he  will  learn  the  fine 
effect  of  some  of  these  changes,  when  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  a  waterfall,  now  rising  and  now  dying  away  on  the  ear.  The 
inn  at'  Lanark  is  a  larger  house  than  that  at  Hamilton,  but  in 
point  of  comfort  it  is  for  inferior. 

Jiilif  SO. — Cartland  Crags,  a  remarkable  chasm  with  rocky 
sides,  overhung  with  trees,  and  rich  in  wild  plants,  and  also  the 
Stonebyre  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  afforded  us  much  enjoyment,  but 
we  cannot  stop  to  describe  them.  The  natural  oaks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde  we  found  to  be  every  where  Qu^rcus  sessiliflora. 

Lee,  Sir  Norman  Lockhart,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
remarkable  for  some  fine  old  trees.  Amongst  these  are  three 
larches  (mentioned  in  the  ArborelJtm  Britanntcum)  of  the  same 
age  as  those  at  Dunkeld,  the  largest  of  which  is  12  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  100  ft.  high ;  silver  firs 
and  spruce  firs  of  the  same  age,  and  of  nearly  similar  dimensions ; 
a  row  of  magnificent  old  limes,  which,  however,  from  standing 
too  close  together,  have  taken  the  character  of  a  gigantic  hedge ; 
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an  oak  of  extreme  age  (Q.  sessiliflcSra),  46  ft.  round  at  the  first 
branch,  and  a  foot  or  two  larger  at  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  a 
very  6ne  beech,  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground ;  very 
large  sycamores  and  ash  trees;  and  very  curious  old  yew  and 
holly  hedges.  Altogether  this  is  a  most  interesting  place ;  but 
it  has  little  or  no  artistical  merit.  The  surface  is  undulated  in 
the  most  inviting  manner  for  plandnff,  but  there  are,  unfortu- 
nately, but  few  trees  in  proportion  to  Uie  extent  of  surface,  and 
these  are  by  no  means  disposed  so  as  to  produce  the  best  effect. 
The  exterior  of  the  house  is  imposing,  from  a  massive  central 
tower;  and  it  stands  on  a  terraced  platform,  covered  with  loose 
pebbles,  very  disagreeable  to  walk  on,  or  rather  wade  through, 
or  to  drive  over,  but  very  suitable  for  a  wet  climate,  as  the  sur- 
face soon  becomes  dry  imer  rain,  and  indeed  may  be  walked  on 
immediately  afler  the  heaviest  shower.  One  thousand  single 
trees  judiciously  distributed  over  this  place,  without  any  other 
expense  whatever,  would  render  it  one  of  the  finest  on  the  banks 
oftheOyde. 

(^Tob*  amHaatd. ) 


Abt.  II.     Notet  on  Garden*  at  Brighlan,  Skorekam,  Worthing,  and 
Lancing.     "Rj  the  Conouctor. 

"  Ome  advantage  to  a  poor  man,  arising  from  cultivating  a  taste 
for  architecture  and  landscape  scenery  is,  that  it  prevents  him, 
in  many  cases,  from  envying  the  residences  of  the  rich ;  not  but 
that  the  poor  man  would  be  glad  of  the  most  tasteless  place  that 
could  fall  in  his  way  as  a  property,  but  that  the  bad  taste  often 
displayed  in  places  directs  his  thoughts  in  a  different  channel, 
and  gives  him  a  feeling  of  elegant  superiority  that  wealth  with- 
out taste  cannot  bestow.  Next  to  the  satisfaction  of  possessing 
any  object  is  that  of  possessing  a  knowledge  of  its  faults  ana 
beauUes,  or  what  we  fancy  are  such."— a.  Iliese  are  the 
remarks  of  a  friend  of  ours,  which  he  applies  to  houses  and 
ftirniture  in  town  (and,  having  little  to  do,  he  visits  most  houses 
in  the  fashionable  parts  of  London  that  are  to  be  let,  or  where 
the  furniture  is  to  be  sold),  as  well  as  to  houses  and  grounds  in 
the  country ;  and  we  offer  them  as  an  excuse  for  not  noticing 
one  or  two  of  the  villas  on  the  rbing  grounds  to  the  north  of 
Brighton, 

The  remains  <f  the  Antheum,  the  cause  of  the  falling  of  which 
is  given  in  our  Volume  for  1833,  still  exist;  there  being  no 
demand  at  present  for  ground  to  build  oil  in  that  part  of 
Brighton.  Had  it  succeeded,  the  effect  exteriorly  would  have 
been  gooti ;  for  a  dome  is  a  form  uniting  grandeur  and  beauty 
in  an  eminent  degree.     The  interior  effect,  however,  would,  we 
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think,  not  have  answered  public  expectation ;  because  there 
could  not  have  been  any  girEBciently  lengthened  perspective  to 
^ve  the  idea  of  interior  grandeur.  A  pardlelugram  would  not 
have  been  bo  attractive  externally,  but  would  have  been  far 
more  interesting  within,  and  executed  at  much  less  expense: 
witness  the  conservatory  which  connects  the  house  with  the 
armoury  at  Alton  Towers. 

The  Swiss  Gardens  at  Shm-ehan  have  been  extended  and  im- 
proved, and  they  exhibit  a  very  respectable  assemblage  of  roses 
and  showy  Sowers.  We  wish  there  had  been  a  few  more  shrubs 
of  different  kinds,  with  labels  exhibiting  their  names.  Were 
only  one  shrub  or  tree  of  a  kind,  or  even  twoi  introduced  in 
these  gardens,  they  might  contain  a  very  tolerable  arboretum ; 
nor  would  this  interfere  with  any  of  the  uses  or  applications  of 
any  part  of  the  garden.  For  example,  there  are,  we  should 
think,  twenty  or  thirty  plants  of  common  willow  on  the  banks 
of  the  water;  and  twice  as  many  creepers  on  the  walls,  compris- 
ing only  two  or  three  species :  but  both  willows  and  creepers 
might  be  of  as  many  diflerent  species  or  varieties  as  there  are 
plants.  However,  it  is  a  most  gratifying  circumstance  to  observe 
the  Improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  these  gardens  since  we 
last  saw  them  in  1838 ;  and  their  proprietor  deserves  the  highest 
credit  for  farming  them  and  keeping  them  up,  as  his  object  has 
evidently  been  more  the  accommodation  of  the  public  Uian  his 
own  emolument. 

Worthing. — There  are  a  number  of  very  neat  villas  here,  with 
the  grounds  more  highly  kept  than  is  to  be  seen  in  most 
places ;  not  excepting  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  One  of 
the  handsomest  is  Tudor  Cottage,  which  appears  to  have  been 
formed  within  these  two  or  three  years.  In  the  gardens  of  the 
town,  close  on  shore,  we  found  the  red  and  white  valerian  form- 
ing conspicuous  ornaments. 

Tarring.  ■ —  In  the  fig  orchard,  thirty-seven  large  trees  were 
destroyed,  or  severely  injured,  by  the  winter  of  1837-8  ;  but  a 
number  of  young  trees  have  been  since  planted,  and  these  and 
the  remaining  old  ones  are  covered  with  a  more  than  usually 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  We  found  the  Brompton  stocks  here 
remarkably  strong ;  and  a  spot  in  the  garden  was  pointed  out 
to  us,  in  which  whatever  kind  of  stock,  whether  red,  purple,  or 
white,  is  planted,  becomes  variegated. 

Lancing,  the  seat  of  James  Lloyd,  Esq.,  is  a  beautifully 
situated  small  place,  with  the  gardens  and  pleasure-ground  kept 
in  excellent  order  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Kidd.  There  is  a  line 
specimen  of  O'rnus  europK^a;  and  a  large  plant  of  the  rose 
acacia,  the  branches  of  which  are  separately  supported  by  stakes 
in  the  star  manner,  recommended  in  the  Arboretum  Britanniaaii 
(vol.  ii.  p.  628.),  so  that  the  tree  forms  a  large  hemispherical 
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mass,  which,  when  covered  with  bloom,  as  it  is  every  summer,  must 
be  a  truly  magnificent  object.  Tbe  grounds  at  Lancing  would 
be  wonder  Fully  improved  by  thinning  out  ttvo  clumps,  and  substi- 
tuting B  wire  fence  for  a  clipped  hedge  which  surrounds  a  paddock 
embraced  by  the  pleasure-ground.  The  effect  of  removing  the 
hedge  would  be  to  allow  the  eye  to  penetrate  among  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  which,  in  consequence  of  glades  of  turf  among  them, 
would  exhibit  an  indefinite  picturesque  boundary*  adding  at 
once  beauty,  variety,  and  apparent  extent. 
(7^  be  coatmued.) 


Akt.  III.     On  (A;  praent  State  qf  Garden  ArchiteduTe. 
By  Albzamdkr  FoasvTU. 

I  BEO  leave,  through  tbe  medium  of  your  widely  circulated 
Magaune,  to  point  out  to  garden  builders  some  of  the  absurdities 
practised  therein,  and  regret,  for  the  credit  of  British  gardening, 
that  **  we  gardeners  "  are  such  a  long  and  weary  way  behind  in 
our  architecture.  Hothouses,  all  over  the  country,  have  been 
erected,  and  are  now  being  built,  of  n  splendour  and  magnitude 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  land ;  and  it  is  not  to  retard  this  praise- 
worthy work  that  I  now  addrefis  you,  but  only  to  caution,  as  a 
friend,  those  who  are  thus  engaged  "to  stop  and  think"  a  little 
*<  before  they  further  go,"  lest  they  be  compelled  to  confess  with 
sorrow  and  to  their  cost,  when  the  work  is  completed  for  them, 
"  that  the  builder  lost  his  pains."  I  have  long  ago,  in  this 
Magazine,  pointed  out  the  uselessness  of  having  a  strong  brick 
walFto  support  a  lean-to-roofed  hothouse  and  a  lean-to-roofed 
shed,  instead  of  coupling  the  rafters  at  the  apex,  as  in  cottage 
roofs,  and  thus  making  them  both  stand  in  their  "  strength 
alotte ;"  and,  if  farther  argument  were  deemed  necessary  on  Uits 
head,  I  would  invite  any  one  to  look  at  th,e  extent  of  the  apart- 
ments roofed  without  inner  walls  at  the  Derby  railway  station. 
Now  the  space  lost  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  of  a  hothouse  is  the 
very  best  in  the  whole  house,  ihe  cream  of  the  artificial  climate, 
for  in  that  particular  spot  the  air  is  hot,  moist,  and  in  motion  in 
a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  whole  house ; 
anu  instead  of  using  this  fine  climate,  by  having  the  trellis  run- 
ning parallel  with  every  inch  of  the  roof,  the  strong  brick  wall 
steps  in,  and,  forming  an  acute  angle,  requires  the  trellis  to  be 
shortened  in  order  that  the  sun  may  shine  upon  the  barren  lime- 
washed  wall.  There  are,  I  must  allow,  some  beautiful  exceptions 
to  this  sweeping  criticism,  where  the  back  wall  is  covered  with 
peach  trees,  and  a  quadrant-shaped  trellis  occupies  the  front 
floor,  for  in  this  instance  the  surface  of  trellis  exceeds  the  sur- 
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face  of  glass  greatly :  but,  in  ordinary  instances,  how  commonly 
you  see  a  shelf  of  strawberry  pots  right  up  in  the  corner,  close 
to  the  glass ;  and  the  reason  generally  assi|nied  for  their  occupy- 
ing this  awkward  locality  is,  that  tne  light,  and  especially  the 
free  air  when  the  lights  are  opened,  may  induce  them  to  set' 
their  fruits,  which  long  experience  has  proved  they  will  not  do 
lower  down.  No  wonder.  There  are  no  such  quarters  lower 
down;  for  the  arid  heat  and  drenching  steam,  as  they  issue 
"  entire "  from  their  source,  no  matter  whether  that  be  pipes 
or  flues,  are  sufficient  to  injure  the  extremely  delicate  texture  of 
the  anther  and  stigma,  without  which  fully  and  freely  developed 
fruit  cannot  possibly  come.  And  when  fruit  does  set  in  the  upper- 
shelf  atmosphere,  it  is  not  the  outer  air  that  eSects  it  (certainly 
not  the  exposing  delicate  blossoms,  accustomed  to  the  shade  and 
shelter  of  the  glass  for  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  to 
the  full  sun  ana  the  winter  wind  for  a  few  hours  In  a  fine  day) : 
no ;  but  the  moist  and  dry  warm  air,  being  better  mixed  as  it 
ascends  higher,  forms  a  climate  of  a  very  different  character  from 
that  which  is  found  below;  and  it  is  in  this  sweet  sofl  air  of 
artificial  spring,  that  blossoms,  unruffled  by  the  breeze,  expand 
their  rosy  petals  and  impregnate  fruits.  The  sun  heat,  too,  re-' 
ceived  through  the  glass  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  adds 
wonderfully  to  the  temperature  of  the  top  corner,  and  acts  the 
wore  intensely,  on  account  of  the  accelerated  motion  it  acquires 
as  it  ascends,  in  the  same  way  that  the  contrary  element,  frost, 
is  felt  so  severely  when  accompanied  by  a  brisk  air ;  and  though 
I  may  be  told  that  strawberry  plants  and  French-bean  plants 
answer  admirably  on  these  top  corner  shelves,  and  cost  little  or 
nothing,  since  the  bouse  must  be  heated  and  otherwise  treated 
the  same,  whether  the  shelf  were  there  or  not,  yet  this  is  by  no 
means  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss  of  so  much  vine 
trellis. 

Now,  in  cases  where  such  houses  are  already  erected,  I 
should,  as  a  matter  pf  course,  occupy  every  inch  of  space  under 
the  glass,  and,  therefore,  must  have  a  top  shelf,  like  my  neigh- 
bours, and  occupy  it  with  plants  for  fruit  or  vegetables,  if  ne- 
cessary :  but  I  should  feel  sorry  to  see  a  vine  trellis  shortened  a 
yard  to  gain  a  row  of  strawberry  pots  in  the  house,  and  there- 
fore I  would  advise  any  one  who  has  the  means  and  the  good 
will  to  build  a  garden  and  hot-houses,  to  have,  if  possible,  small 
houses  entirely  devoted  to  the  production  of  one  species  of  fruit, 
as  vineries  for  grapes,  and  strawberry  houses  for  that  desirable 
fruit ;  and  I  can  assure  them  that  such,  if  properly  managed, 
will  pay  the  cost  oF  exclusive  culture  handsomely.  I  speak  from 
experience,  for  1  have  tried  both  a  good  deal,  and  1  have  seen 
both  tried  very  extensively. 

Alton  Towers,  May  20.  1842. 
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Art.  IV.  To  connect  a  Greenhauie  with  a  Libraru  (in  Effect),  at 
the  tame  Time  thai  one  End  it  duitt  againtt  that  End  f^tht  Room 
that  containi  the  Fireplace.     By  J.  R. 

We  have  applied  windows  over  fireplaces  here  in  many  in- 
stances, and  have  found  them  very  convenient ;  and  the  flues  also 
had  a  good  draught :  but  we  have  recently  employed  a  window 
over  a  fireplace  in  a  verylpeculiar  way,  and  one  that  I  am  certain 
you  would  be  delighted  with. 

The  room  in  waich  the  alteration  is  made  is  Mr.  Faxton's 
office,  with  two  windows  in  front  (the  longest  way  of  the  room) ; 
these  had  to  be  of  ground  glass,  as  the  walk  to  the  front  door 
had  to  pass  them.  The  object  of  the  alteration  was  to  obtain  a 
general  view  from  the  window,  without  the  room  being  over- 
looked, and  also  to  have  a  view  of  the  entrance  gate ;  but  neither 
of  these  could  be  acompiished  without  an  opening  in  that  end  of 
the  room  which  contained  thefireplace,  and  againstwhichtheend 
of  the  greenhouse  was  builL  A  window  over  the  fir^lace  was 
therefore  settled  on ;  but  a  difficulty  presented  itself,  which  was, 
that  upon  certain  occasions  the  room  must  not  appear  to  have  a 
window  in  the  end,  as  the  greenhouse  could  not  be  overlooked ; 
however,  with  the  assistance  of  a  frame  built  in  the  wall,  lines, 
pulleys,  &c.,  we  got  over  (his,  constructing  the  afioir  so  that  by 
pulling  a  seeming  bell-rope,  we  could  either  have  a  window, 
mirror,  or  neither,  over  the  fireplace  at  pleasure.  The  first  in- 
tention was  to  have  both  a  mirror  and  window  seen  at  onc^ 
the  former  over  the  latter ;  and  when  the  mirror  was  drawn 
down  over  the  window  at  any  time,  the  space  it  left  was  to  contain 
a  landscape  exactly  similar  to  the  actual  view  from  the  window 
when  the  mirror  was  up.  This  would  have  been  a  most  interesting 
piece  of  deception;  but  it  was  abandoned,  because  when  the  mirror 
was  drawn  up  it  was  too  high  to  be  of  any  use,  and  by  having 
both,  it  kept  the  window  low :  so  we  contented  ourselves  with  a 
larger  window  and  mirror,  and  to  use  them  alternately.  The 
sheif  of  the  chimneypiece  forms  the  window  bottom,  and  ou  this 
stands  a  handsome  frame  round  the  opening,  which  serves  as  an 
architrave  to  the  window  and  a  frame  to  the  mirror.  Both 
window  and  mirror  are  hung  in  the  manner  of  common  sashes, 
and  they  are  drawn  up  into  a  framework  built  in  the  wall  by 
seeming  bell-pulls  hanging  in  the  recesses  on  either  side  of 
the  breastwork,  and  connected  with  ropes  and  pulleys.  The 
mirror  and  window  are  each  in  one  sheet  of  large  plate  glass, 
and  are  drawn  down  by  little  bits  of  brass  inserted  flush  in  the 
under  part  of  the  frames  with  an  opening  for  the  finger.  When 
the  mirror  comes  down  it  shows  a  frame  all  round ;  but  the 
lower  frame  of  the  window  sinks  into  the  sill,  so  that  the  glass 
is  level  with  the  marble  chimney  shelf,  thereby  offering  no  in- 
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terriiption  to  the  view.  The  top  of  the  openitif;  is  splayed,  as 
well  as  the  aides,  and  these  are  all  filled  in  with  mirrors.  The 
floor  of  the  room  is  2  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  and 
general  surface.  There  is  a  sliding  shutter  outside,  coloured 
and  trellised  the  same  as  the  greenhouse  walls,  to  prevent  any 
appearance  of  a  window  when  desired,  and  even  the  joints  of 
this  is  hid  by  a  trellis  framework  round  the  window,  with  a  seat 
in  the  lower  part  to  perfect  the  delusion. 

I  shall  try  to  describe  this  end  of  the  room  in  its  present 
state.  By  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  any 
one  sitting  at  the  tibraiy  table  in  the  room  has  a  perfect  view  of 
the  gate  and  the  park  beyond.  A  stranger,  on  entering,  pays 
no  attention  to  the  handsome  oak  bookcases  which  occupy 
the  recesses  on  each  side  of  the  breastwork ;  he  has  no  eye  to 
scan  the  neat  but  very  low  shell-marble  chimneypiece,  or  the 
handsome  Sylvester's  stove  within  it;  he  is  at  once  bewildered 
and  perplexed  with  the  vbta  of  plants  before  him,  and  doubts 
his  having  entered  the  proper  place,  for  these  are  trebled  in  ad- 
mirable intricacy  by  the  splayed  mirrors  round  the  window. 
Here  he  sees  the  splendid  Rhododendron  altacler^nse  forming 
a  background  to  the  more  delicate  Z^lium  speci^um;  there 
the  tall  and  stately  F6chsicr  corymbifl6ra,  with  its  drooping 
flowers,  taking  under  its  protection  the  more  humble  pelargo- 
niums. Besides  these  are  the  Arauc&ria  exc^isa,  myrtles,  acacias, 
and  a  variety  of  interesting  fuchsias,  &c.,  vying  with  each  other 
in  richness  of  tint  and  gracefulness  of  form ;  with  innumerable 
others  of  bewitching  beauty,  that  appear  like  enchantment,  and 
remind  the  visitor  of  his  boyish  dreams  over  the  Arabian 
Nighls,  which  are  now  realised.  This  is  the  e£fect  which,  in  an 
instant,  as  if  by  magic,  can  be  destroyed,  leaving  a  room  with 
two  dull  windows  and  a  mirror  over  the  fireplace. 
Chatsworth,  July2\.  1842. 


Art-  V.     A  Mode  of  Ventilating  Hothouset  nithout  excluding  Light. 
By  T.  ToHBROM. 

As  an  effectual  means  of  ventilation,  and  the  direct  admission 
of  perpendicular  light  in  ghtzed  edifices,  I  beg  leave  to  su^;est 
that,  in  sliding  roo^  about  2  or  Sj  feet,  at  the  upper  ena  of 
the  roof,  shouFd  be  made  to  tilt  on  hinges  back  to  the  parapet, 
or  to  run  over  the  back  wall  by  a  continuation  of  the  rafters. 
By  either  of  these  modes  the  lights  would  not  lie  one  over  the 
other,  so  as  to  intercept  double  the  quantity  of  light  usually  ex- 
cluded by  glass. 

The  otiier  sashes  being  made  of  convenient  lengths,  say  5  ft., 
for  sliding  freely  either  up  or  down,  the  trees  and  plants  might 
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then  receive,  in  their  turns,  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  which  is 
most  essential  for  the  perfecting  of  peaches,  and  also  for  the 
cultivation  of  other  plants  of  various  kinds ;  and  it  is  better  thus 
to  have  the  means  of  exposure  at  pleasure  of  the  trees  and 
plauls,  than  to  take  all  the  lights  off  at  once. 

In  curvilinear  roofs  (not  having  seen  one  properly  ventilated) 
I  beg  leave  further  to  suggest,  that,  besides  admitting  air  under 
the  roofs  and  from  the  doors,  there  should,  for  enectual  ven- 
tilation, be,  at  about  every  10  ft,  two  astragals,  say  at  4  ft.  apart,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  admit  of  ventilators  to  revolve  on  pivots  or 
rings,  BO  as  to  open  either  inside  or  outside,  or  both,  as  may 
be  thought  eligible ;  the  width  of  the  ventilators  to  be  regulated 
as  most  convenient :  perhaps  S  (t.,  divided  so  as  to  fold,  would 
be  the  best — Baysmiter,  March,  184S, 

[Since  this  was  in  t]>pe,  we  hare  obserred  b  ■imilu'  article,  by  Hr.  Torbron, 
in  the  Gardener't  Gaxelte  of  July  S3.  H»d  Mr.  Torbron,  when  he  left  ths 
article  with  us,  nated  that  he  had  sent  b  copy  to  another  Jounial,  we  ihoukl 
of  coune  not  liave  publiihed  it ;  but  it  ii  dow  (July  25.)  too  late.] 


Art.  VI.  On  Maiden,  or  Virgin,  Soil.    By  R.  Lymbvhh. 

In  the  Number  of  the  Magazine  for  February,  Mr,  Wighton 
had  an  article  on  the  above  subject,  in  which  he  takes  notice  of 
an  article  of  mine  that  appeared  last  year  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  Gazette,  under  the  signature  R.,  from  which  he  ap- 
peared to  differ,  and  to  which  I  have  only  now  had  time  to  reply. 
The  difference  is  more  in  the  application  of  the  term  than  any 
thing  else.  Mr.  Wighton  has  confined  the  term  to  the  surface 
of  land  that  has  long  Tain  uncultivated,  and  he  seems  to  consider 
the  principal  benefits  to  arise  from  a  crust  of  organic  matter  de- 
posited during  the  time  the  land  has  lain  in  an  uncultivated  state. 
I  have  always,  however,  understood  the  term  to  apply  to  unculti- 
vated, or  untouched,  soil,  as  the  name  would  seem  to  infer, 
whether  from  land  long  uncultivated  at  the  surface  or  trenched 
up  from  below  that  which  has  been  too  long  in  cultivation  ;  the 
old  effete  soil  being  deposited  in  the  bottom,  and  a  fresh  surface 
of  virgin,  or  untouched,  soil  brought  to  the  top.  It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Wighton  says,  that  the  organic  matter  deposited  by  the  lapse 
of  time  in  uncultivated  soils  is  very  beneficial ;  it  is  sometimes 
also  in  excess,  and  hurtful.  Were  the  sole  benefit,  however,  de- 
rived from  the  organic  matter  deposited  during  the  period  of  rest, 
it  would  be  easy  to  remedy  this  defect  in  the  too  much  cultivated 
soil,  by  the  addition  of  manures.  The  addition  of  manure,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  practice  not  to  remedy  the  defect;  in  fact,  some 
of  these  old  worn-out  soils  are  rather  in  the  other  state,  and 
have  got  into  a  black  half-peaty  condiuon,  from  the  quantity  of 
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nndecom posed  organic  substances  accumulated  in  them.  Tliis 
was  eminently  tlie  case  with  the  piece  of  nursery  ground  under 
our  care  for  a  considerable  period,  some  years  ego,  as  noticed  in 
the  article  in  the  Gazette.  There  were  four  acres  in  that  piece, 
of  as  fine  alluvial  soil  as  could  be  wished  for;  containing  a  due 
proportion  of  sand  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  light  free  soil,  and 
yet  not  so  much  as  to  be  hurtful ;  perhaps  about  50  or  60  per 
cent  of  sand,  besides  that  united  chemically  with  the  alumina 
and  forming  with  it  clay.  It  had  been  about  forty  years  in  culti- 
vation OS  nursery  ground  before  coming  under  my  care ;  and  in 
the  most  sandy  parts  of  the  grounds  had  become  so  effete  or  in- 
active, or  what  a  Scotsman  would  term  fuzzionless,  so  spent  and 
worn  out,  that  no  manure  we  put  on  it  could  renovate  its  lost 
powers.  The  more  clayey  portions  bad  not  sufl^red  so  much, 
but  were  very  much  deteriorated  also.  Even  another  field  of 
nursery  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  though  entitled  to 
the  name  of  clayey,  and  not  quite  so  long  under  cultivation,  had 
acquired  a  good  deal  of  the  same  effete  worn-out  condition.  The 
more  sandy  portions  especially,  when  broke  and  reduced  into 
small  pieces,  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  fault  as  the  other 
piece  of  ground.  It  is  necessary  in  ground  under  nursery 
crops,  especially  where  many  seedlings  are  raised,  to  keep 
the  surface  in  a  very  minute  state  of  pulverisation ;  and,  in  the 
oldest  and  most  worn-out  piece  of  nursery  ground,  the  divided 
particles  of  soil,  in  place  of  keeping  in  that  state  during  the  great>- 
est  part  of  the  summer  (as  good  soil  generally  does  unless  the 
rains  are  more  than  usually  heavy  and  long  continued),  dissolved 
into  powder,  and  assumed  the  state  of  a  loose  incoherent  mass, 
in  which  neither  capillary  attraction  nor  atmospheric  action  bad 
its  proper  effect ;  and  ended  in  becoming,  like  peat  soil,  a  nidus 
or  receptacle  for  mosses,  the  surface  getting  covered  with  a 
coating  of  these  plants,  which  thrive  only  where  a  vigorous 
growth  of  other  plants  cannot  be  obtained.  To  remedy  this,  we 
were  in  the  habit  every  year  of  trenching  a  considerable  portion 
in  the  winter.  We  trenched  two  spadings  and  two  shovelings 
deep,  burying  about  1  ft.  deep  the  black  worn-out  soil,  and 
bringing  to  the  surface  a  brown  hazel-coloured  sandy  loam, 
which  was  sharp  and  active.  The  particles,  though  minutely 
pulverised,  preserved  nearly  that  condition  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer,  especially  if  broken  up  and  worked  in  dry 
weather;  the  soil  kept  in  a  spongy  state  as  broken,  but  the  mi- 
nute particles  preserved  their  coherence,  and  retained  the  mois- 
ture, beat,  atmospheric  air,  and  various  substances  deposited ; 
food  was  retained,  and  clj^mical  action  promoted,  and  the  plants 
of  consequence  grew  more  vigorousily. 

In  all  deep  alluvial  soils,  this  renewal  by  trenching  will  be 
found  of  immense  benefit  to  all  sar&ce-rooted  plants,  where  tliQ 
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ground  has  to  be  minutely  pulverised.  In  very  deep  soiFs  re- 
quired to  be  very  long  under  cultivation,  and  where  the  expense 
is  not  so  much  s  matter  of  calculation,  owing  to  the  high  rent 
of  the  land,  It  might  be  beneficial  to  trench  to  the  depth  of 
three  spadings  and  sfaovelings,  alternately  with  the  two.  Where 
the  subsoil  is  a  red  ferruginous  clay,  or  a  cold  blue  clay,  the 
work  should  be  done  more  cautiously ;  a  little  new  soil  only 
should  be  brought  up  at  a  time,  and  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
quicklime,  especially  to  the  first  sort,  bestowed.  Even  where 
the  subsoil  is  a  red  ferruginous  gravel,  it  will  be  of  benefit  to 
turn  up  a  portion  of  the  iron  to  the  action  of  the  air :  the  more 
soluble  protoxide  of  iron  will  be  converted  into  peroxide,  and 
become  less  soluble  and  not  so  dangerous ;  and  if  much  sulphate 
of  iron  exists,  which  is  soluble,  and  very  hurtful  in  excess,  the 
quicklime  will  be  beneficial  in  decomposing  it.  Too  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  in  theory  to  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil.  In  the  same  field  there  are  often  very  difieifent  qualities 
of  soil,  which  suit  one  condition  of  the  weather  better  than 
another ;  and  the  reverse  takes  place  in  other  seasons.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  manure  and  crops  are  also  suitable  to  different 
qualities  of  soil.  One  condition  of  the  soil  and  weather  may 
require  the  surface  to  be  left  as  open  as  possible,  while  rolling 
and  consolidaUoo  may  be  more  suitable  for  another.  Experi- 
ments in  measured  quantities  afford  a  powerful  and  apparently 
accurate  means  of  obtaining  information;  but,  if  the  above  state- 
ments are  not  attended  to,  very  wrong  conclusions  may  be  ar- 
rived at. 

The  theoretical  cause  of  the  good  effects  following  a  renewal 
of  the  surface,  by  bringing  up  virgin  soil,  has  been  talked  of  as 
involved  in  mystery,  and  some  unknown  property  in  maiden 
soil  has  been  sought  for  as  the  cause  of  its  benefits ;  but,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  immense  effect  produced  by  &pre^e}- 
mechanical  state  of  the  soil,  the  stomach  of  the  plant,  where  un- 
digested substances  are  fitted  for  absorption,  we  can  have  little 
difficulty  in  assuming  that  as  the  principal  cause.  The  reason 
why  maiden  soil  keeps  more  compact  in  the  particles  when  di- 
vided is,  the  tendency  which  rocks  have  to  disintegrate,  and, 
when  again  submitted  to  superincumbent  pressure,  to  begin  again 
to  resume  the  state  of  stone.  That  the  first  cause  is  in  action, 
we  may  have  every  day  experience,  by  seeing  the  effects  of  mois- 
ture and  heat  long  continued  on  rocks,  aided  by  the  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  &c.,  of  the  atmosphere.  We  may  see 
the  solid  rocks  cut  through  to  an  immense  depth  by  the  action  of 
water ;  and  we  may  also  see  them  crumbling  to  pieces,  not  less 
effectually  though  more  slowly,  under  the  ordinary  operation  of 
heat,  air,  and  moisture.  That  this  action  continues  after  the 
pieces  of  rock  have  been  brought  together  iu  a  mass,  and  mixed 
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with  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  soil,  and  that  the  further 
disintw'ation  of  the  rock  proceeds  every  time  the  soil  is  dug  and 
pulverised,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  we  may  also 
infer  from  observation,  when  we  find  the  soil  by  long  cultivation 
dissolving  into  a  powdery  incoherent  mass.*  We  thus  see  the 
cause  why  long  continued  cultivation  injures  the  mechanical 
texture  oi  the  soil,  by  destroying  the  molecular  attraction  of  its 
particles.  When  a  finely  raked  surface  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  a  few  weeks,  by  the  missing  of  a  crop,  the  old  surface 
will  not  raise  a  new  crop  so  vigorous,  to  sow  it  as  it  stands,  even 
though  cuSed  an  inch  deep,  as  if  pointed  and  raked  anew,  and 
a  fresh  sur&ce  brought  up :  a  proof  of  the  action  of  the  air 
during  that  period. 

The  cause  why  resting  of  the  soil,  or  trenching  down  the 
surface,  has  a  tendency  to  restore  its  texture  is,  that  pressure 
and  consolidation  have  a  tendency  to  unite  the  particles  of  earth 
again  into  stone.  Professor  Playfair  long  ago  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  this,  when  contending  for  the  Huttonian  theory 
of  geology,  which  ascribed  consolidation  and  immense  pressure 
as  the  cause  of  the  formadon  of  rocks,  by  actually  forming 
a  piece  of  stone  in  that  way.  We  see  also  in  the  deep  con- 
solidated clays  which  have  been  long  deposited,  as  of  the  Lon- 
don basin,  &c.,  that  in  some  places,  where  exposed,  they  have 
been  found  to  have  become  consolidated  into  stone  before  the 
exposure,  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata.  This 
tendency  to  unite  again  into  the  form  of  stone,  in  the  disinte- 
grated particles  of  the  rock  which  form  the  soil,  causes  them  to 
unite  more  firmly  together  when  pressed  and  consolidated, 
being  freed  from  the  action  of  tlie  air,  and  pressed  together 
when  at  rest;  the  tendency  to  unite,  though  far  short  of  that 
which  would  form  stone,  has  yet  the  eGEect  of  causing  tfae  par- 
ticles to  adhere  uniformly  together,  and  not  to  dissolve  so  easily 
into  a  mass  of  loose  incoherent  powder,  as  before  observed. 

When  we  consider  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  soil  in  a 
proper  mechanical  condition,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  good 
effects  produced  by  mending  this  condition.  Tfae  coarse  gruns 
of  sand  are  necessary  in  a  certain  proportion  to  keep  the  par- 
ticles of  alumina  from  adhering  too  closely ;  and,  when  the  soil 
is  of  a  rather  adhesive   clayey  nature,   immense  effects  have 


lies,  of  both  of  which  Mr.  WiehCon  pleads  iaiiorance,any  of  the  recent  manuals 
of  geolo^  and  chemistry,  which  may  be  had  at  very  little  expense,  will  furnish 
infbrmBtioD.  A  tithe  of  the  labour  bestowed  by  hitn  on  the  subject  of  bees, 
to  such  good  punxrae,  would  give  him  a  fund  of  infonnation  on  these  subjects ; 
which.  In  men  filling  such  iuiportant  Btalions,  from  their  opportunities  of 
observation  in  their  every-day  practice,  enabling  them  to  discover  how  pro- 
'   received  theories  are  inconsistent  with  practical  results,  would  be  of 
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b«en  produced  from  rotten  pieces  of  turP  or  decayed  straw  mixed 
with  the  soil,  or  from  having  chanced  to  get  what  is  called  a 
good  tid  in  the  working,  having  been  pulverised  dry,  and,  con- 
sequently, keeping  more  open  in  the  pores.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  benefits,  also,  of  farm  manure,  and  is  one  reason  why 
we  may  always  expect  this  sort  of  manure  to  be  more  lasting  in 
its  effects  than  any  of  the  very  concentrated  manures.  The 
undecayed  portions  of  the  stable  manure  not  only  yield  food 
as  they  decay,  but,  being  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil,  leave 
it  full  of  pores  by  the  void  which  their  decay  occasions ;  and 
by  this  means  admit  and  retain  heat,  so  necessary  in  promoting 
the  chemical  action  of  the  various  Ingredients  in  the  soil,  and 
reducing  them  to  soluble  substances  m  for  absorption  by  the 
roots.  By  being  full  of  pores,  the  rain  is  admitted ;  and  by  the 
pores  being  small,  the  water  is  retained  by  capillary  attraction, 
excessive  evaporation  prevented,  and  the  soil  kept  in  a  proper 
state  as  to  moisture,  a  certain  quantity  of  which  only  is  needed 
to  assist  the  decomposition  and  absorption  of  the  food ;  too  much 
or  too  little,  an  excess  on  either  side,  being  both  injurious.  The 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  other  substances  con- 
tained in  the  air  and  brought  down  by  every  shower  of  rain,  are 
also  thus  admitted  into  the  soil,  and  also  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
of  the  air  itself. 

It  has  been  denied  that  this  last  substance,  namely,  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  is  at  all  useful  to  plants,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  of  plants  is  derived  by  the  roots,  not  the  leaves, 
from  ammonia  alone,  or,  at  farthest,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 
This  theory  of  the  French  and  German  chemists,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  confirmed  by  practice.  It  has  been  stated  that 
ammonia  is  the  sole  substance  of  any  value  in  manure,  and  tables 
have  been  furnished  by  which  the  relative  value  of  manures  is  set 
down  according  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  they  contain.  It  will 
follow,  of  course,  that  crops  will  exhaust  ground  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  they  extract  from  it.  Ammonia  is  so 
mixed  up  with  the  other  ingredients  in  manure,  that  it  will  take 
some  time  before  we  can  decidedly  talk  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
first  proposition.  Manures  containing  much  ammonia  do,  in- 
deed, seem  most  valuable,  but  whether  altogether  from  the 
amnmnia  they  contain,  or  the  way  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  other 
ingredients,  is  not  so  easily  decided.  To  the  last  proposition, 
namely,  that  crops  exhaust  according  to  the  quantity  of  am- 
monia they  extract  from  the  soil,  or  according  to  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  they  contain,  there  seem  abo  many  corroborations. 
Wheat,  and  other  crops  containing  much  nitrogen,  are  very 
scourging  exhausting  crops  ;  and  a  period  of  rest  and  dressings 
of  manure  are  needed  before  any  other  crop  will  succeed  well. 
If  we  follow  out  the  theory,  however,  and  apply  it  to  another  very 
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common  crop  in  the  country,  namely,  beans,  we  find  that  though 
this  crop  extracts  from  the  soil  about  double  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen, yet  it  by  no  means  exhausts  the  soil  so  much  ;  it  is  even  by 
most  farmers  reckoned  a  fertiliser,  and  oat  crops  do  better  after 
beans  than  most  other  crops,  *  If  ammonia  be  the  sole  source  of 
nitrt^n  to  plants,  and  if  this  be  wholly  cot  from  the  soil,  as 
theorists  say,  how  does  it  happen  that  this  plant,  which  takes 
away  so  mu(^  nitrogen,  is  ratner  an  improver  than  exhauster  of 
the  soil  ?  It  would  appear  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  made 
available  in  some  way  not  explained  yet  by  theory.  Apart  from 
theory,  however,  the  benefits  derived  from  keeping  the  soil  open 
and  pervious  are  palpable  to  experience;  we  have  seen  it  ofien 
double  the  rate  of  growth.  It  is  possible  to  go  to  excess  even 
here :  too  spongy  peaty  soils,  containing  tqo  much  organic  matter, 
get  acid  and  sourwhen  wet;  or,  if  drained,  are  so  spongy  that  they 
will  not  retain  the  proper  degree  of  moisture,  and  in  dry  seasons 
less  porousness  is  required.  In  deep,  alluvial,  fertile,  loamy 
soils,  however,  and  in  our  moist  climate,  the  more  open  and 
porous  the  soil  can  be  kept  the  better;  and  this  state  is  best 
maintained  when  fields  long  under  cultivation  are  renovated 
periodically,  by  bringing  up  a  portion  of  the  maiden  or  virgin 
subsoil. 


AttT.  Vir.    NoHct  cf  an  Atarm  BeU,  a  Garden  Scraper,  and  a  larga 
Sycamore,    By  M-  Saql. 

I  SUPFOSB  you  will  have  observed  in  the  Gardenet's  Chronicle  of 
June  1  Ith,  p.  S90.,  the  burglary  at  Mr.  Tongue'a  house,  For- 
ton  Cottage  f;  perhaps  the  enclosed  sketch  may  be  of  interest 

•  Another  part  of  the  theory  ia,  that  food  is  beneficial  to  aniinide  chiefly 
according  ta  uie  quantity  of  nitroeen  it  coDtaini.  This  seems  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  beana,  wbich  are  eKcelknt  food  Tor  cattle  j  they  thrive  well  both 
on  the  beans  and  straw,  and  caws  give  a  &r  richer  niilk.  We  find,  however,  on 
the  other  band,  that  eome  foods  containing  little  nitrogen  ere  very  nouriiliing, 
as  potBtoea  in  this  country,  and  mu^e  in  America,  on  which  cattle  arc  said  to 
get  strong,  and  firm  in  the  fleah. 

-|-  The  following  ia  the  paragraph  alluded  to,  "  We  have  received  from  a 
correspondent,  an  account  of  u  burglary  committed  on  Saturday  by  a  party  of 
four  men,  at  Forton  Cottage,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Tongue,  aitunted  about  sti  miles 
from  Lancaster,  The  robbers,  who  were  disguised,  elfected  their  entrance  by 
battering  down  the  door  with  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree;  and,  after  seriously 
ilUtreatmg  Mr,  Tonrue  and  his  servants,  carried  aW  all  the  money  and  other 
valuables  they  coultlfind.  Tbey  remained  a  considerable  time  in  the  house, 
having  threatened  Mr.  Tongue  that,  if  he  made  any  alarm,  they  would  take  his 
life;  and,  after  r^aling  themselves  with  wine  and  the  contents  of  the  larder, 
tiiey  left  the  house  about  daybreak.  An  alarm  was  immediately  afterwards 
raised  in  the  ndghbourfaood,  and  information  sent  to  the  police  of  this  city, 
but  no  trace  of  the  thieves  haa  yet  been  obtained."  [Gard.  Gtron.,  June  lltb, 
p.  390.) 

3d  Set.— 1848.  VIII.  dp 
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for  ihe  Gardened*  Magaxine,  as  several  burglaries  have  of  late 
been  committed  in  this  county,  and  in  different  other  counties, 
causing  great  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  where  they  have  been 
perpetrated,  and  the  adoption  of  various  plans  for  the  protectioo 
of  property  end  life. 

The  following  plan  I  am  inclined  to  think  might  be  adopted 
at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  would  give  an  alarm  to  the 
neighbourhood.  A  slight  inspection  of  the  sketch  0%.S8.),  which 
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Ft|.U.    SttOimiifmlbtarJIUtditiami  Alarm  B,a. 

is  a  section  of  a  house,  will  make  it  easily  understood,  b  repre- 
sents a  bell  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  roof.  A  wire  is  to  be  fastened 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue  of  the  bell,  and  to  pass  over  a 
small  wheel  to  the  ring  1.  To  this  ring  a  number  ofwires  may 
be  Bxed,  which  pass  under  the  small  wheels  2  2,  and  are  car- 
ried on  over  the  wheels  S  3,  down  into  any  of  the  rooms  of  the 
house,  as  at  5  5, 8tc. ;  so  that  if  any  person  should  hear  any  one 
breakiuK  into  the  house,  he  has  only  to  seize  hold  of  the  wir^ 
and  pull  it  in  the  same  way  as  a  room  bell,  which  will  set  the 
tongue  of  the  bell  in  motion  by  means  of  the  spring  4,  which  is 
fixed  under  the  roof-tree.  It  is  well  known  that  a  bell  worked 
in  this  way  will  send  the  sound  to  a  considerable  distance;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Tongue  had  had  it  at  the 
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time,  the  robbery  would  have  been  prevented ;  because,  at  the 
moment  the  thieves  were  commencing  their  entrance,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Tongue's  was  passing  but  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
house,  and,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  robbers,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  muster  a  considerable  strength  in  a  few  minutes 
and  take  some  of  them. 

I  have  ueen  Mr.  Tongue  this  morning,  and  have  hnd  some 
conversation  with  him  respecting  the  plan  of  my  bell.  He 
thinks  of  putting  one  up  in  one  of  the  chimneys,  as  I  have 
marked  at  I),  with  the  wire  passing  down  the  flue  into  his  bed- 
room, as  he  does  not  make  use  of  fire  in  it ;  and  I  think  it  might 
answer. 

He  has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out  the  thieves  who  robbed 
his  house;  they  got  13/.  10s.  in  cash,  his  watch-chain,  seals,  and 
key;  It  so  happened  that  the  watch  was  gone  to  be  cleaned.  His 
loss,  I  suppose,  will  amount  to  above  30/.  including  tlie  damage 
done.  It  was  a  great  wonder  he  was  not  murdered,  as  he  re-, 
siated  them  as  long  as  he  had  strength ;  but  what  chance  has  one 
man  against  four  villains,  all  armed  with  desperate  weapons  F 

I  iave  also  enclosed  a  drawing  of  an  improved  garden  scraper. 
(As-  ^^-)  ^"i*  i<^^ss  "''^  more  easily  accomplished  by  the  light  ex- 


Fig.  d9-    An  fmprotvd  Garden  Seraper, 

pense  we  have  to  encounter  in  putting  our  expectations  to  the 
test  by  the  means  of  cast  iron.  This  scraper  acts  boih  as  a  brush 
and  a  scraper,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in  wet  weather.  It  is 
east  all  in  one  piece,  and  is  hollow  to  receive  three  brooms.  They 
are  made  either  of  birch,  ling,  or  whalebone,  just  the  size  that 
will  press  tight  into  the  ends  of  the  cast-iron  tubes,  as  shown  by 
the  figure. 
.    As  soon  as  the  shoes  are  scraped  on  the  scrnpers  (a),  the  foot  is 
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moved  backwards  and  forwards  od  the  brush,  which  will  soon 
perfectly  clean  the  shoe. 

In  tbi*  village  churchyard  there  is  a  riiUier  extraordinary 
plane  tree  Csycamore,  ^  cer  Pseudo-Z^Jitanuff],  of  a  Iarfi;e  size 
and  completely  hollow,  and  the  jackdaws  build  tl>eir  nests  botl> 
in  the  main  hole  and  in  the  large  branches.  They  have  their 
entrance  into  the  tree  through  small  apertures,  which,  I  suppose, 
at  some  time  have  been  branches  broken  off  end  decayed.  The 
lads  are  not  able  to  get  at  these  nests ;  indeed  very  few  persons 
are  aware  that  this  tree  is  hollow  in  the  inside,  as  it  is  now  ia 
full  leaf  and  of  a  handsome  shape.  I  have  no  doubt  if  there 
were  an  opening  into  this  tree,  where  the  jackdaws  have  their 
nests,  that  I  and  three  more  men  might  sit  in  it;  if  you  should 
think  a  rough  drawing  and  description  of  it  would  be  of  interest 
foryour  Magazine,  I  would  send  it  to  you. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  must  leave  it  to  your  judgment,  as  it  is 
now  many  years  since  I  wrote  to  you,  having  given  up  all  business, 
and  retired  into  the  country  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
where  my  fbrebthers  did,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Garstang. 

Garttang^  Jiine  14.  1842. 


Abt.  VIII.     On  draining  Garden  Pott.    By  Robkrt  Errinotom.^ 

I  BEQ  to  offer  a  few  practical  observations  on  a  mode  of 
draining  garden  pots ;  and  as  the  remarks  I  shall  make  are  the 
'  result  of  extensive  practice,  coupled  with  very  close  observation, 
they  may  be  relied  on,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  may,  I  hope,  prove 
ofserx-ice  to  (at  least)  amateurs;  who  now,  I  fancy,  form  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  gardening  community. 

When  I  was  a  lad,  all  composts  were  subjected  to  a  severe 
scrutiny  by  the  riddle  or  sieve ;  all  organic  matters  were  scrupu- 
lously rejected,  and  the  fine-looking  residue  tossed  into  the 
pot  on  a  single  ill-placed  crock :  the  consequence  was,  that,  after 
the  first  watering,  the  drainage  became  progressively  more  and 
more  imperfect,  until,  finally,  the  mass  of  soil  became^  in  many 
cases,  a  nest  of  worms. 

These  facts  are  now,  I  am  aware,  generally  known ;  and  the 
single  crock  of  former  days  has  given  way  to  a  series  of  crocks, 
placed  with  a  nice  hand  and  covered  yet  again,  it  may  be,  with 
a  layer  of  pounded  crocks.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be : 
however,  pounding  of  crocks  for  the  thickening  multitudes  of 
plants  in  modern  days  is  no  joke;  and  as  many  of  these  plants 
are  of  a  somewhat  ephemeral  character,  in  point  of  duration, 
some  compromise  is  necessary  to  economise  labour,  without  af- 
fecting, to  any  material  degree,  principles  of  high  cultivation. 

In  your  excellent  publication,  the  Suburban  Horticulturistf 
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n  work,  in  my  humble  opinion,  well  indeed  adapted  to  the  end 
in  view,  and  all  that  the  age  could,  by  any  possibility,  expect, 
you  have  described  old  tan  as  being  prejudicial  to  vegetation. 
Now  this  is  an  error:  that  you  should  fall  into  slight  errors  oc- 
casionally, in  such  a  work,  is  certainly  no  marvel. 

I  have  used  old  tan  as  pot  drainage  for  plants  for  some  years, 
nnd  find  that  few  plants  dislike  it.  Let  roe,  however,  speak 
guardedly:  1  have  not  used  it  (neither  shall  I  at  present)  for  any 
kind  of  plant  which  is  to  remain  in  a  pot  for  years.  We  have, 
nevertheless,  a  multitude  of  things  which  are  *'  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow,"  as  far  as  the  pot  is  concerned,  and  amongst 
such  I  scarcely  know  an  exception. 

My  general  mixture,  as  drainage  for  such  things,  is  old  tan* 
riddled, quite  clean,  rough  bone,  and  a  little  powdered  sphagnum, 
which  I  always  .keep  by  me  in  a  dry  state.  These  materials, 
placed  over  a  crock  or  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  I  have 
seldom  known  to  fail;  but  in  the  great  majonty  of  cases  they 
are  highly  beneficial,  not  only  as  drainage,  but  as  food  for  the 
planL  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  a  plant  will  do  well 
in  such  materials;  altogether,  the  mechanical  texture  of  soils  is 
the  main  point,  and  it  so  happens  tliat  texture  and  quality  are 
almost  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Bone  manure  is  a  thing  far  better  understood  practically  in  the 
country  here  than  about  the  metropolis,  if  I  may  judge  by  what 
the  London  press  says  about  it.  I  have  noticed  much  of  its 
effects  for  the  last  twelve  years,  both  in  my  own  hands,  and 
for  mites  around ;  and  I  consider  it  a  wonderful  manure,  and 
one  which  will,  in  all  probability,  outlive  guano.  However, 
the  artificial  manures,  which,  as  Dr.  Lindley  justly  observes, 
*'  they  run  to  the  antipodes  after,"  have  had  the  efiect  of  lower- 
ing the  bone  market,  which  had  previously  risMi  far  too  high  ' 
for  pockets  of  narrow  calibre. 

The  Gardens,  Oulion  Pari,  Jurte  S9. 18+2. 


Art,  IX.  The  Landicapn-Gardening  ofF.  L.  von  Sctell  of  Munich. 
Translated  from  the  German  for  the  "Gardener's  Magazine," 

(Cimtintigd_from  p.  868.) 
XVI.     On  the piettiretque  Groupiiig  atul  Unioiiof  Dreet  and  Shvbtr 
1.  It  is  thus  (see  preceding  chapter)  that  Nature  displays  the 
process  by  which  she  passes  over  from  one  sort  of  wood  to  ano- 
ther, in  her  primeval  forests,   without  suffering  a  distinct  line  of 
separation  to  be  visible. 

But  this  process  of  nature  can  only  be  imitated  by  art  in 
grounds  where  the  woods  are  on  a  large  scale  and  united  to 
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gether.  It  is  only  then  that  art  is  capable  of  uniting  woods 
like  nature,  and  of  adapting  detached  groups  and  single  trees  of 
one  wood,  as  it  trenches  upon  another,  to  efface  or  conceal 
their  boundary  line.  In  small  plantations,  however,  where  the 
uniting  groups  are  only  from  50  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  diameter,  this 
cannot  well  take  place  without  giving  rise  to  confusion  in  the 
main  forms,  by  these  detached  small  groups,  which  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  picturesque. 

In  these  cases  this  union  and  transition  can  only  be  made  to 
approach  nature  and  the  picturesque,  by  the  irregulnr  advancing 
or  retreating  outline  of  the  groups,  and  their  bold  and  deep  in- 
dentations into  each  other. 

2.  But,  in  this  coo{}eration  of  nature  in  conjunction  with  art, 
many  other  considerations  must  be  had  in  view  in  planting 
grounds  in  the  natural  style,  which  are  no  less  important  to  the 
landscape-gardener  ;  these  are : 

(1.)  The  creation  of  beautiful  forms,  which  would  be  admired 
by  the  landscape-painter. 

(2.)  The  formation  of  many  varied  harmonising  picturesque 
transitions  among  the  different  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

(9.)  TheapplicationandeSectof  the  difle rent  shades  of  colour 
of  the  leaves,  and  of  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
(4.)  Guarding  against  planting  slow-growing  trees  behind  or 
between  tliose  oT  a  rapid  growth,  or  low  trees  among  toll  ones, 
where  tliey  perish,  leaving  unsightly  gaps  and  interruptions  in 
the  beautiful  undulating  line,  which,  even  in  plantations,  should 
every  where  be  apparent. 

3.  Nature  expresses  herself  only  by  chance  in  a  picturesque 
form;  art,  on  the  contrary,  has  expressly  this  end  in  view. 
The  great  intent  of  nature  is,  in  general,  merely  to  consign  her 
plants  to  those  places  where  they  will  be  nourished  and  propa- 
gated, without  regard  to  whether  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  v-ve 
brought  into  contact  have  a  picturesque  effect  or  not ;  hence,  it  is 
not  every  scene  in  nature  that  can  serve  as  a  model  for  landscape- 
painting,  or  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Art,  on  the  contrary,  endea- 
vours to  attain  both.  If  this  is  accomplished,  as  it  is  frequently 
very  possible  to  do,  she  enriches  her  plnntntions,  at  the  same 
time,  with  numerous  exotic  trees  and  shrubs;  then,  with  the 
trifling  advantage  over  nnture  before  mentioned,  she  steps  for- 
ward and  names  her  creation  a  garden. 

Beautiful  forms  are  product,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
when  many  trees  or  shrubs  of  tlie  same  family  are  arranged  in 
large  masses,  and  for  the  following  reasons.  Trees  of  the  same 
family  have  a  greater  similarity  to  each  other  than  trees  of  dif- 
ferent families:  their  growth,  their  forms,  the  form  of  their 
branches  and  leaves,  and  their  colour  are  almost  the  some ; 
consequently,-  they  will  present  themselves  to  the  eye  in  more 
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harmonious  unbon  and  more  picturesque  keying,  thaa  in  the 
opposite  case. 

4.  This  harmonious  union  which  trees  and  shrubs  of  one 
iiunily  present  should  not,  therefore,  be  either  too  arbitrarily 
or  too  often  interrupted  by  other  sorts  of  trees,  because  these 
beautiful,  harmonious,  and  picturesque  forms  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  destroyed. 

For  eicample:  if,  for  a  croup  of  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  diameter, 
from  twenty  lo  thirty  di&rent  sorts  of  trees  were  selected,  and 
these  planted  as  ihey  chanced  to  come  to  hand  without  regard  to 
their  growth  or  form,  what  landscape-pBioter  would  or  could 
paint  such  a  gallimaufry  1 

Planting  was  performed  in  this  way  in  ancient  symmetrical 
gardens.  Whatever  chance  presented,  whether  a  tree  or  a  shrub, 
or  of  whatever  species,  was  thrust  into  the  hole ;  hence  these 
plantations  had  neither  picturesque  keeping,  nor  picturesque 
value.  This  constant  change  destroyed  all  pretension  to  beauti- 
ful outlines;  because  they  were  continually  disturbed  and  inter- 
rupted by  other  species  of  trees,  frequently  of  an  entirety 
opposite  and  contradictory  character.  From  this  it  appears 
necessary,  that,  when  it  is  possible,  large  mosses  of  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  planted  with  one  sort,  to  the  number  of  from 
400  to  600  or  1,000  plants  and  more,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  ground*;  because  these,  having  an  equal  growth,  form  amal- 
gamating and  harmonious  outlines,  and  also  imitate  nature,  which 
psually  displays  itself  in  large  bold  masses. 

5.  What  effect  can  be  produced  by  a  single  maple,  when 
situated  solitary  and  alone,  apart  from  its  congeners,  among  trees 
of  another  species  ?  A  single  ti-ee  so  situated  is  as  if  lost  in  .this 
heterogeneous  multitude,  and  will  often  be  pitied  by  the  specta- 
tor, because  it  is  so  crowded  up,  and  can  so  imperfectly  display 
its  beautiful  form.  This  is  but  too  well  known  a  fact,  which  has 
often  induced  me,  when  trees  so  situated  were  worth  preserving, 
and  because  they  produced  no  effect  and  were  scarcely  seen,  lo 
have  them  taken  up  and  planted  in  another  spot  wiiere  they 
might  be  more  admired,  or  saved  from  an  early  death. 

6.  All  sorts  of  trees  are  as  different  in  their  forms,  as  their 
value  in  picturesque  effect  is  different.  Tlie  broad  obtuse  crowns 
of  the  majestic  oak,  those  of  the  beech  and  hornbeam,  of  the 
sweet  and  horse  chestnuts,  those  of  elms,  limes,  the  common 
black  and  silver  poplar,  with  the  ash,  the  platanus,  the  common 
and  black  walnut,  the  tall  willows,  fkc,  have  picturesque,  distinct, 
and  expressive  forms,  llieir  noble  heads  form  picturesque 
groups,  which  now  stand  out  in  the  full  blaze  of  light,  or,  covered 

*  In  flinall  pleaiure^grounds,  of  from  eigtit  t 
groups  may  coiuiit  of  from  1 00  to  800  or  300  trei 
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with  shade,  retreat  into  solenm  obscarity,  producing  those  agree- 
able effects  of  form  and  appearance  hy  chiaroscuro,  which  are 
as  instructive  to  imitative  art,  as  they  are  worthy  or  its  imitation. 

7>  These  trees  are,  thererore,  much  preferable  in  form  to  the 
trembling  poplar,  the  birch,  the  Italian  poplar,  the  acacia,  the 
negundo,  the  gleditschia,  tlie  celtis,  the  service  tree,  and  the 
different  sorts  of  pines  and  firs,  when  large  groups  or  woods  are 
to  be  formed  with  bold  outlines,  because  these  last-named  trees 
are  only  capable  of  producing  them  in  a  much  less  degree. 

8.  For  this  reason,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  trees  with 
heavy  foliage  rather  than  to  the  Br  tribe;  and  therefore  more 
attention  should  be  paid  in  grounds  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter,  for  the  following  reasons. 

(1.)  The  landscape-painter,  when  it  is  left  to  him,  chooses  the 
leafy  foliage,  rather  than  the  needle-lesvedr  for  his  picture,  as 
this  has  not  so  picturesque  an  effect  as  the  former.  The  Pinus 
^bles  L.,  in  particular,  forms  a  perfectly  upright  stem,  widi  a 
pointed  head,  and  almost  horizontal  side  branches,  which  only 
assume  a  picturesque  character  when  they  have  attained  a  great 
age,  by  the  branches  depending.  The  common  fir  (/Snus  syl- 
vestris  Zj.)  has  the  best  effect  for  a  picture  of  all  the  firs,  because 
it  is  divided  into  masses,  and  forms  an  obtuse  crown ;  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  it  is  of  a  dirty  grey  colour ;  we,  therefore, 
see  many  more  landscapes  painted  with  leafy  foliage  than  with 
needle-leaved  foliage,  because  the  former  expresses  more  draw- 
ing and  roundness,  more  body  and  variety  in  form  and  colour, 
than  the  latter. 

(2.)  The  fir  tribe  have,  besides  their  uniform  shape,  a  melan- 
choly appearance,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  too  frequently 
seen  in  grounds,  and  then  chiefly  where  cheerful  scenes  alter- 
nate with  melancholy  and  solemn  ones.  The  pine  tribe, 
among  which  the  i^nus  Str6buB  is  distinguished  for  its  beauty 
and  slender  form,  its  light  and  airy  branches,  and  its  tender  light 
green  foliage,  must  therefore 

(S.)  Find  a  place  in  grounds,  because  ihey  are  evergreen ;  and 
in  winter,  when  deciduous  trees  have  laid  aside  their  green  cos- 
tume, they  supply  their  place,  and  prolong  for  our  enjoyment  the 
most  beautiful  colour  in  nniure.* 

*  BeiiideB  these  evergreens  of  the  Gr  tribe,  to  which  7%xus  baccita,  and  the 
different  Borta  ofjuniper  maybe  added,  there  are  b1«o  a  great  number  orever- 
greeo  trees  with  leafy  foliage,  among  which  are  particularly  distineuished  the 
Andr6tnedri,  .^'rhutus  ITneiio  and  A.  .^ndrichne,  Bkixhana  Aalimi^lia,  Iho 
i)4phne,  JSudn^mus  aineridinuB,  the  dltTerent  Bpeeiei  of  Tlex,  the  K&lmu, 
Magnolia  graDdifldra,  Myricn  cerffera,  Prilnus  Laiiroc^racui,  P.  lusitanica,  and 
P.  sempervlrens,  PJrua  aempervirens,  Qu^rcus  /'lex,  Q.  Siiber,  and  Q.  gra- 
mlJntLa,  Ah&tnnus  .4lal^us,  A.  sempervirenB,  B.  /ycioidcs,  and  R.  buxifoVm, 
Tlhodod^ndron  miximum  and  R.  pdnticum,  Tliilja  DccidentAliB  and  T.  orien- 
tiilis,  Fihurnum  coui noides, and  V.  Snnua.  The  rest  will  be  found  in  the  lists 
of  trees  and  shrubs  [at  ihe  end  of  the  work],  marked  with  •  star. 
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(4.)  When  the  fir  tribe,  arranged  In  thin  groups  of  from  S^  7, 
11)  to  IS  trees*,  snd  planted  along  the  sides  of  a  road,  having  in 
the  back-ground,  at  the  distance  oi  from  SO,  40,  to  50  feet  from 
the  road,  a  thick  deciduous  wood,  from  which  the  firs,  so  dif- 
ferent in  form,  will  stand  out,  they  are  displaj'ed  to  great  advan- 
tage,  because,  by  their  standing  alone,  without  being  mixed  with 
or  united  to  the  deciduous  wood,  they  form  a  contrast  as  pio 
turesque  as  it  is  agreeable.  It  is  therefore  much  better,  parti- 
cularly as  regards  harmony,  keeping,  and  form,  that  the  fir 
tribe  should  always  have  a  distinct  place  appropriated  to  them, 
and  never  be  mixed  with  deciduous  trees. 

9.  This  agreeable  harmony  among  the  forms  in  plantations 
will  be  greatly  increased  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  cor- 
responding outlines  and  effect  of  form.  When  those  sorts  of 
trees  which  have  a  spreading  growth,  and  large  branches  and 
crown,  and  which  have  some  resemblance  in  form,  are  brought 
(father,  such  as  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  hornbeam,  and  l>eech, 
&C.;  when  others,  again,  which  grow  slight  and  conical,  such 
as  the  Italian  and  b«lsnm  poplar,  the  birch,  the  fir  (tannen), 
the  larch,  and  the  willow,  the  bird-cherry,  &c,  are  seen  in 
picturesque  masses ;  when  the  waving  transparent  crowns,  the 
acacias,  the  gleditschias,  the  service,  and  celtis,  the  willows, 
the  aspen,  the  birch,  the  larch,  the  poplar,  &c.,  are  found 
t^^ther;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  attention  is  paid  at  the  same 
time  to  the  similarity  and  form  of  the  leaves ;  when  the  broad- 
leaved  Platanus  is  united  with  the  maple  (^f^cer  plataniiides, 
A.  Pseiido-Platanus,  and  A,  dasyc^rpon),  and  these  o^in  with  the 
tulip  tree  (Liriod6ndron  Tulipitera),  &c. ;  when  the  Spanish  and 
horse  chestnuts  grow  with  the  oak,  the  common  maple  and  the 
white  fir(Pinus  /*icea)  with  the  yew(rixus  baccata);  when  the 
oval  and  round-leaved  sorts,  the  hornbeam  and  beech  (C^rpinua 
J34tulus  and  ^aaa  sylvatica),  the  elms  (ITlmus),  the  alder 
(fistula  ^Inus),  the  cherry,  the  buckthorn  (Ahamnus  Frfingula), 
&c.,  are  in  close  proximity ;  and  when  trees  and  shrubs  with 
pinnated  leaves  are  together,  such  as  the  ash  (fVfixinus),  the  wal- 
nut (Juglans),  the  acacia,  thenegundo,  the  sumach  {Rhus),  the 
gleditschia,  the  service  (iSorbus),  and  the  laburnum  (C^tisuti 
Zaburnum),  the  Plelea  trifoli^ta,  Stc;  one  would  soon  be  con- 
vinced of  the  advantage  of  this  method  of  grouping  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  find  it  fnr  preferable  to  uniting  the  acacia  with  the 
horsechestnut  (^sculus  Htppocastanum),  the  birch  witb  the 
oak,  the  horsechestnut  with  the  aspen,  the  yew  (Tlixus  baccata) 
with  the  catalpa  (Bign6nia  Catdljta),  the  maple  with  the  willow, 
or  the  acacia  with  the  fir(/'hius  /tbies). 


becauae  that  forms  Better  and  more  natural  groupi. 
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These  combinaUons  can  only  produce  contrasts,  but  no  har- 
monious union ;  yet  they  are  veiy  interesting  in  grounds,  and  I 
have  often  applied  them  on  that  account.  I  have  planted  acacias 
in  front  of  a  wall  of  Piaus  ^bies,  where  they  stood  out  to  the 
greatest  advantage  from  thiB  dark  back-eround,  and  formed  a 
striking  contrast  from  the  difference  of  their  form ;  for  the  same 
reason,  I  have  sometimes  placed  the  narrow  and  white  leaved 
willow,  with  the  large  and  dark  leaved  maple,  &c. 

I  do  not  intend  to  say,  however,  that  only  trees  with  broad 
tnincated  crowns^  or  those  with  conical  pointed  ones,  should  be 
placed  together ;  or  that  the  species  with  large  leaves,  or  small 
leaves,  or  pinnated  leaves,  should  always  be  ^rouiied  together. 
A  plantation  of  this  sort,  from  its  uniformity,  would  be  very  tire- 
some to  the  spectator ;  because,  when  he  saw  an  ash,  he  would 
imme<liately  know  that  its  companions  would  be  the  acacia,  the 
negundo,  or  other  pinna  ted -leaved  trees :  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  method  of  srouping  is  the  easiest  and  surest  to  obtain 
harmony  of  fiirm.  From  this  method  of  uniting  corresponding 
trees  and  shrubs  proceed  all  tlie  other  combinations  Bn<l  devia- 
tions, which  may  be  multiplied  a  thousand-fold,  and  always 
different,  of  which,  at  the  end  of  this  fragment,  several  examples 
will  be  given. 

As  plantations  in  grounds  should  not  only  resemble  nature, 
but  should  be  as  varied  as  she  is,  they  should  be  made  to  imitate 
her  in  her  freaks,  in  many  places,  by  putting  trees  and  shrubs 
together,  without  considering  whether  they  will  harmonise  or 
not;  because  in  grounds,  as  in  painling,  contrasts  are  required, 
which  nature  frequently  effects,  yet  not  always  intentionally,  for 
it  is  not  every  combination  tliat  forms  a  picturesque  contrast, 
such  as  is  required  by  art. 

Nature  also  chiefly  scatters  her  shrubs  at  random,  which  art, 
as  we  have  already  said,  should  imitate,  but  not  too  frequently. 
The  f^bumum  Lantana  may  therefore  sometimes  be  united 
witli  the  rose,  the  Aubus  odoratus  with  the  Ziigusti'um  vulgire, 
the  C&rnus  ^ba  with  A'pira:'a  ^ypericif^lia,  C^tisus  Z^biirnuui 
with  Synnga  vulgaris,  S6rbus  aucuparia  with  Prilnus  Pidas, 
8cc.  I  which,  when  placed  in  masses,  only  form  contraatsj  but  no 
harmonious  images.  These  contrasts  increase  the  multiplicity 
of  forms,  and  communicate  to  the  whole  a  higher  picturesque 
value,  because  they  frequently  interrupt  the  continual  struggle 
of  art  to  express  itself  in  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  form, 
whereby  repetition,  and  consequently  uniformity,  cannot  always 
be  avoided. 

{Tabt  eiiHti'xiKrf.) 
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Art.  X.     On  the  Culture  ofwaiivt  Orchidea.     By  A.  X. 

In  Vol.  II.  of  the  Gardenet^s  Magazine,  p.  285.,  I  gave  a  short 
outline  of  the  treatment  which  had  suited  some  of  the  native 
Orcbideee,  which  I  had  then  under  cultivation.  With  the  expe- 
rience obtained  in  occasionally  cultivuting  this  interesting  and 
singular  tribe  of  plants  since  that  time,  I  have  still  found  it  the 
best  that  has  come  under  my  observation.  Since  the  former 
communication,  I  have  had  under  cultivation,  Goodyera  r^ 
pens,  Listers  cord^ta,  Liparis  Lces&l/t,  O^phrys  fucifera,  and 
Oymnad^nia  ilbida. 

The  three  first-named  species  were  potted  in  very  sandy  peat, 
using  plenty  of  drainage  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.  They  wece 
placed  (luring  summer  in  a  cool  shaded  situation,  and  during 
winter  were  placed  in  a  cold-frame.  The  Go6dyera  has  several 
times  (lowered,  and  also  allowed  of  increase,  and  the  other  two 
flowered  several  seasons.  The  O^phrys  fucifera  and  Gymtia- 
d^nia  albida  were  potted  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand ;  and  were  placed 
in  the  same  situations  as  the  others,  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
The  O^phrys  flowered  for  two  seasons  ;  but  I  never  succeeded  in 
flowering  the  Gymnad^nia,  as  it  was  a  very  smalt  bulb  when 
received,  but  was  preserved  for  three  years.  I  have  also  at- 
tempted to  cultivate  the  rare  Corallorrhiza  innata,  but  without 
success. 

In  commencing  the  cultivation  of  the  native  Orchldete,  it  is 
essential  to  their  after  progress,  that,  in  collecting  them  from  their 
native  habitats,  the  bulbs  should  be  got  up  carefully,  and  with 
as  much  of  the  fibres  terminating  the  bulbs  as  possible.  This, 
in  most  cases,  must  be  done  when  they  are  in  flower,  as  they 
are  not  easily  recognised  at  other  times  ;  and,  fortunately,  they 
succeed  very  well  when  collected  during  the  flowering  season. 
The  whole  of  the  soil  must  be  carefully  removed  from  their  bulbs 
before  planting,  whether  they  are  to  be  potted  or  placed  in  the 
open  ground.  I  have  always  observed  that  those  bulbs  which 
had  been  planted  with  a  ball  of  earth  have  soon  died  off,  appa- 
rently from  the  ball  becoming  either  too  compact,  or  else  sour, 
from  being  of  different  ingredients  from  the  earth  in  which  they 
were  planted. 

Were  the  Horticultural  Society  to  offer  one  of  thetr  higher 
medals  for  collections  of  native  Orchldete  that  had  been  under 
cultivation  for  not  less  than  two  years,  say,  to  be  competed  for 
in  1844,  it  is  very  likely  that  some  of  the  excellent  growers  of 
plants  around  London  would  commence  cultivating  them  with 
spirit. 

B.  G.,  Birmingham,  Jidif,  1842. 
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AaT.  XI.  Botanical,  Flortailiural,  and  Arboricullural  Nolicet  of 
the  Kindi  of  Plant*  nexeii/  introduced  into  Britith  Gardeni  and 
Plantation,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  reipeding  Plant  t  (whether  old  ornew]  already 
in  Cultivation:  the  whole  intended  to  terve  at  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Eacycloptedia  of  Plantt,"  the  "  Horlui  Brilanntcm,"  the 
"  HortuM  Lignotut,"  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fraticetum  Britan- 

Curlit't  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numberB,  each  containing 
aeven  plates;  St.6d.  coloured,  St.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  Aoyal  Botanic  Gar- 

Edvoardt't  Botanical  Register  i  in  monthly  numbera,  new  seriet,  each 
containing  aix  plates;  it.  6d.  coloured,  S*.  plain.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Lincfley,  nofeeaor  of  Botany  in  the  Univeriity  College, 
London. 

Maund't  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  planer  Plant*  eul- 
tivaled  in  Great  Britain  i  in  monthly  nurnbeta,  each  contaiping 
four  coloured  fieurea  in  one  page  ;  large  paper,  It.  6d. ;  small,  1(. 
Edited  by  B.  Mound,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

7^  Botanittf  in  monthly  nuoibera,  each  containing  four  plBtea,witfa 
two  pages  of  letterpress ;  8vo;  large  paper,  2f.  6<f. ;  small  paper. 
If.  Gd.  Conducted  by  R.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  tbe 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslovr,  M.\.,  F.L.S.,  ice,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Paxion't  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Regittcr  of  Flowering  Plant*  ; 
in  monthly  number*  ;  large  8vo ;  Si,  6d.  eacn. 

JLunufcuLA'VKM 

ISO&  AQDILB'OIA.  rjns 

SQansf  Hook.  Hi.SUoiicrt  k  A  or  1  >p.inT  S.O  Onatcaib  1»1.  D  cs  Bcit.iii^. 
This  is,  perbsps,  the  most  splendid  apedes  of  columbine  ever  introduced,  as 
the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  scarlet  and  green.  It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  A. 
canad^naiB,  but  is  very  auperior  in  aiie  and  beauty.  It  ^ipeers  "to  be 
perfectly  hardy,  having  surviTcd  the  severe  winter  of  1840-J,  in  the  open 
ground  at  Wobum,  and  flowered  in  great  beauty  during  the  summra'  and 
autumn  of  1B4I."  {Bol.  Mag.,  Jan.) 


>    Bot.n(.lBlt| 


moisture  than  from  cold."     It  may  be  raised  from  seeds ;  but,  as  they  do  n 
flower  till  the  second  year,  it  is  more  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  root. 
(Bol.  Reg.,  Feb.) 


This  is  a  specie*  of  hellebore  with  purplish  flowers,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  celebrat^  poison  of  the  ancients.  It  is  doubtless  "hardy,  although  at 
present,  on  account  of  its  great  rarity,  it  has  been  kept  in  the  greenhouse."  It 
"requires  rather  a  damp  shady  situation,  with  peaty  soil  to  grow  in.'  {Bol. 
Reg.,  June.) 
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"Hytnphaacta. 
ma.  KStVMSIUM UKlifitiiianTMi.ib— laa  BaL  V^.  L  3n7. 

IMS.  TROPfVLUH 

Hiaia  Put.  HUbla    A  ^    «    8    »    0.0    CbUl    IBU.    M>-1    Put.  bH' of  bo*.  igL  li.  p.  U7 

"  Tubers  of  a  new  tropteolum  yttre  recaved  last  year  by  Bcieral  cuttiTBton 
froni  Chili,  and  intoned  the  blue-flowered  species  till  they  blowomed  in  the 
preseot  spKng,"   when  the  plaat  proved  to  be  T.  edille.     The  leaves  of  this 
species,  which  are  divided  into  nuraeroua  narrow  glaucons  segments,  diBtinguish 
it  from  all  the  other  spedes.    "  The  flowers  (that  ia,  the  exterior  of  the  calyx) 
have  a  deep  greenish  hue  while  in  bud,  and,  when  opeiMd,  the  petals  are  of  a 
very  showv  and  hri^t  orange  colour.  It  is,  when  properly  grown,  a  haDdaome 
plant;  and  will  form afine-iutermediate speciea  between  T.  (ricoldrum  and  bra< 
ch^ceraa,  coming  into  flower  at  nearly  the  same  period.     If  the  tubers  be  not 
duly  covered  with  soil,  or  the  pot  in  which  they  are  grown  be  too  amall,  or  an 
insufficiency  of  water  be  supplied,  the  plant  ia  very  apt  to  die  off  in  dry 
weather  before  having  opened  balfits  Qowers."  (Ptut.  Mag.  of  Sol.,  July.) 
OraUJea. 
lukofiMli  Zme.    bilrr-pitalsl     tf  i&l    pr    1    J1    Pk    Buidm  An*)    IMl.     S   i.p   But.  m^ 
This  pretty  species  of  O'xBlia  was  discovered  by  Hr.  Tweedie  in  the  nei^-' 
bourbood  of  Buenos  Ayrea  and  HoDte  Video.     The  leaves  are  glabrous,  and 
.     the  flowers  areof  a  brigfat  pink,  verging  on  rose  colour,  being  produced  in  great 
abundance  in  a  greenhouse.  (Bot,  Mag,,  March.) 


a  compensates  for  the  absence  of  leaves  in  the  quantity 


and  rich  colour  of  its  heads  of  flowers."    It  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  a 
peculiarly  free  flowerer.  (Bot.  Mag.,  March.) 
OBB.  DvrTERA  ju.  $  frltfUta  OrmAam  dairn;.wlDg«l   Biii.U^.aU9. 

teis.  xvcnYA 

(tobrtu  iAM     aiaDth      ■  lJ     dt    6    ni     8   Snn  Bira    ISSt.    C    LLp     BoL  ibik.  tBBB. 

"  ^wvMc  .■  K«uiMr>  (l3cSU  KA  A^.  1S9EI  r  ™»  «B. 

This  s[iecics  was  acddentally  omitted  some  years  since  in  the  extracts  from 
the  botanical  periodicals  inserted  in  the  Gard,  Mag.,  and  it  is  one  of  those  now 
included  in  the  new  genua  Zlchyn.     It  is  a  greenhouse  climber,  producing  its 
scarlet  btosscmis  in  great  abundance.  (^Bol,  Mag.,  July.) 
MiMO'SA  risu.  SI 

urusuhuU  iToot;  t  An.    Urasusf    ■■  i_|    w    S    Jn.  J)    Pk   Unittuy    IMl.     c    l.p    SgcTiiw: 
"  A  pretty  greenhouse  shrub,  very  nearly  hardy,"     llie  flowers  are  Jpink, 
and  in  hall-like  heads,  like  those  of  the  sensitive  plant    "  It  grows  wellin  a 
mixture  of  light  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  may  be  readily  prop^ted  by  cat- 
tings  in  the  usual  manner."  {Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

Onagracea, 
11S&  Fttchda  ndlouH  (■•  p.  in.) 

SiMAWiivi :  F.  lai^inUii  Cmnicu.  \  F.  fr^IMU  Fmf.     Bsk  M^.  3M& 
OOUB-TM 

iIW«iiiUhO.    vhlttab    O    V    H   t"    ^^^    ColiuiM*  Kim    IBtl.    S    co    Bol. r««.  UK, ft 

This  is  a  new  Californian  aoatuil,  of  b  stiff  erect  haUt  of  growth,  and 
densely  covered  with  leaves  and  pinkish  flowers.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
requires  no  other  care  tl)an  sowing  the  seeds  in  some  place  where  it  ia  not 
exposed  to  the  wind ;  because  its  roots  are  scarcely  able  to  keep  the  heavy 
stem  erect,  if  the  latter  ia  much  blown  about,  {Bot,  Beg,,  FA.), 


y^GoO^i^ 
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VMladelphdcea, 

PHILADB'I.PHUa  

■wtictu  ScUta.     MmUwi     «     or    £    h     W     Hnleo    IHO.    C    »    Bg(.  rt.  tStf,  3t>. 

This  plant  wu  described  by  ProFeKor  Schlectendahl,  hi  the  Utmaa,  u  bdne 
the  Acuilotl,  or  climbing  aquatic  of  Hernandez.  **  Thia  old  author  apeaks  of 
it  as  an  inhabitant  of  wet  and  manhy  places,  creeping  along  the  ^und  or 
scrambliDB  up  nevhbouring  trees ;  and  he  compares  dte  plant,  when  in  Aoirer, 
to  a  mvBk  rose.  In  the  Hort.  ^ac.  it  is  found  to  be  the  cmaneit  of  the 
qiedea,  "  not  growug  more  than  8  ft.  high.  It  is  suberergreen,  and  rather 
t^ider."  It  flowers  in  June,  and  is  propagated  by  "  cuttiiigs  of  the  balf^ipened 
sboola."  (Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

iAyrlacea  $  Lepto^i>irme<e. 
SABIHOTO'NM  LlHlL       (Okorto  BtUm^im,  Stq.,  of  SL  Uba't  OMtft,  CunMda*.  ■  iklUtal  bM.) 
Ctmsttatfuum  UxO,    Ciim)A«wiirt    M  lJ    V-    '    '>■    ^*'^    Tuie  Kim    ISIL    C.    LpBat. 

An  elmnt  shrub,  growing  near  the  Vasse  River  in  Western  Australia,  in 
■wampy  Mnd,  and  resembling  $pirs^  friitex  or  ^pericoides.  It  "grows  well 
in  rich  brown  peat  and  leaf  mould,  and  flowers  freely  during  ■ummn'  from  the 
ends  of  its  pendent  branches."  It  may  be  propeeated  by  cuttings  of  the 
youi^  wood  "  &om  spring  to  autumn."  (^Bot.  Keg.,  FA.) 

[P«t.  at.  of  bot  ml.  Ix.j,  SI. 
Q  Fk    South  AMrtu    1837.    C   ta 


with  robust  stems,  handsome  shining  dark  green  leaves,  and  greenish  flowers 
dotted  with  pink.  The  ray  is  remarkably  large  and  showy.  It  requires  a 
tonpersture  between  that  of  the  greenhouse  and  the  store,  uid  rather  a  close 
atmosphere,  with  plenty  of  pot  room  for  its  roots.  It  strikes  easily  by  cuttii^. 
(Parf.  i&ig.  of  Bot.,  April.) 

lias.  LO^SA 


r.  PenUud'i  Q  at  tx  ta  6  n  S  Fini  1S40.  S  ij  Put.  m^ 
This  species  probably  belongs  to  Ciu6phora  rather  than  Lodia,  as  it  seems 
nearly  allied  to  C.  punicea,  former  called  Lioata  laterftia.  The  difibrence, 
however,  is  in  the  seed-pod,  which  is  not  either  figured  or  described ;  but 
which  in  Caidphora  is  twisted,  and  in  Lodta  straight.  The  present  species  has 
large  showy  scarlet  flowers,  though  it  has  a  coarse  habit  of  growth.  It  was  at 
firM  kept  in  a  greenhouse  ;  but,  on  beine  planted  out,  it  is  found  quite  hardy 
in  the  open  air.  Some  plants  in  Mr.  Henderson's  nursery  bdng  planted  out 
into  the  open  border,  in  June,  1841,  and  "lefl  to  nature,  trailed  along  the 
round,  niMtod  together,  and  composed  a  beautifiil  bed."  {_Ptul,  Mag.  of  Bot., 


ground, 
Feb.) 


Crauuiacea. 


This  qwtnes  is  distinguished  from  E.  gibbiflttra  by  its  short  compact  inflo- 
rescence, and  yellow  flowers  with  ros&<»laured  bracts-  It  is  a  greenhouse 
plant,  and  "  does  best  when  grown  in  a  very  light  house,'  as  then  Che  leaves, 
flowers,  and  bracts  acquire  brilliancy  in  their  colours,  "  It  strikes  readily 
rither  from  leaves  or  from  cuttings,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  liglit  and  well* 
drained  soil."  {^Bot,  Beg.,  April.) 

HutUtiUi  ZAkU.    mtb]«*eil    £  |_|    n    1    ip   &Y    Untico    IS«I.    D    tS    Ba(.  rtf.  ISW,  2 

This  speaet  is  very  handsome  from  its  bright  scarlet  flowers  and  rich  yellow 
bracts.     The  teaves,  which  end  in  a  sharp  point,  are  also  of  a  brilliant  green. 


.y  Google 
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richly  tinged  with  scarlet.    The  culture  is  the  Muae  as  that  of  the  E.  rdsea. 
{Bot,  R^^  Hay.) 


UTS.  C^ti.YmiB3fflJt 


ni^KCBi  Pfio:,  But.  Hug.  3' 


Coiiip6tiUe. 
SSSO.  PODOTHE-CA  rsBax 

/•uphallMsi  aruL     Cudntd-Ilke     O     p     11     Jl.iu    V    SwuBinr    IHl.    8   ca    BM.Ba(, 

An  annual  with  imall  heads  of  golden  jetlow  Ikiven,  but  the  Etema  are 
long  and  weak,  and  the  lea*ea  small.  It  a]q>ear«  quite  hardy ;  and,  though  it 
has  not  ripened  any  veeds,  it  has  been  propagated  by  cutting  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Swan  River.  (^Bot.  Mag^  Jan.) 

039.  SBRRATULAaMitpulditlk    Sfweiym  gel.  Kg.  18«,  Ig. 


This  beautiful  hybrid  has  flowers  of  "  a  deep  rich  brilliant  blue,"  and  leaves 
the  upper  nde  of  which  is  a  bright  green,  while  beneath  they  are  of  a  ridl 
purple.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Smiuiers,  gardeupr  to  Robert  WillianiB,  Esq.,  of 
Sridehead  House,  near  Dorchester.  (^Paxi.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  July.) 


aw.  ZMBKUA  30303  btUntbfO*  tu.  ai}ai  FiuL  Mug-  <€  Bol.  t> 


«3B.  BTVLI'DIUM  '  QMS.  15. 

BnuKMMiBa  Binlli.    Hr.Browal    <  lAI    «     1    ■?    Ro    Snc  Unr    IStl.    S   i.p  ^ot.m. 

One  of  the  prettiest  stjlidiuiDE  yet  introduced,  "  remarkable  for  the  fine 
bloom  which  overspreads  all  its  parts,  and  for  the  whorls  of  leaves  which  su^ 
round  its  flower-stems."  {Bol.  Beg.,  March.) 

pOtmnaLab.     hihr    i«  lA]    pr    1    n     W    »■«  RItm_IH1,     8     (pj    BoC  ng.  IMI,  «1. 

Stnaifmt .-  H.  l«i(Uifium  Xldi. ;  S.  IXcknBl  Hon. 

This  species  has  larger  flowers  than  any  other  stylidiuni  yet  introduced.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  country  near  the  Swan  River ;  and,  in  this  country,  it 
requires  a  greenhouse,  with  a  soil  of  sandy  peat,  mixed  with  a  very  little  loam. 
"  It  should  be  kept  in  imall  pots,  and  treated  as  a  sub-aquatic  durbg  the 
growing  season  in  summer,  but  must  be  kept  rather  dry  during  winter,  and  in 
a  cool  port  of  the  greenhouse,  where  there  is  plenty  of  li^t  and  air.  It  is 
easily  increased  from  seeds."  (Bot.  Seg.,  July,) 

Campattuldcear. 
QLOSSOCCfMIA  i>.  On*.    Poucmmu.      (OiiBo*iiinac,»tiKm«-(i«L  TscmblanDC  of  flowen.) 
OTiU  UhH.     onu-kiiMrf     %  l_l     p     11     il     W     tianb  oTlnilla     1S39.      Bot.  nt.  ISU,  3, 

i^tumgma :  CadooMi  o*U<  SM.  |  WiElnMigta  BsfM  A.  I>«. 
A  "hardy  perennial,  with  spindle-shaped  roots  ;  rather  pretty,  much  aleo- 
Jerer  than  Q.  litdda,  but  not  inclined  to  tvtine  like  that  spedes,  and  seldom 

f  rowing  more  than  1^  ft.  high.  It  flourishes  well  in  any  good  aarden  soil,  and 
□wers  in  July."     It  is  propagated  by  seeds.  (Bot,  Reg.,  Jan.) 

OemeriiBS. 
ITOt.  aiaxVSIA  iSaa  qndCu  tb.  nuociihflU  Tulcitu  HeOr..  Bot,  Ifig.  SCOi. 

The  Sowers  are  very  lai^e,  and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  of  a  pale  whitish 
green.  (Bol,  Mag,,  April.) 

UBS.  GE'SSERi  Q**''  *■■ 

loogiftlU  tnid/.     l(Big.Hm»4    4  lAT    pi    «    Ji-fl     "    Giulmuita    W«l.    C    i.p.l  %M.  ng. 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  very  peculiar  colour  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  brick  red,  and  curiously  inflated  in  the  middle.  Its  culture  should  be 
the  same  as  ttwt  of  Gloxinia  maculiita.  (Bol.  Reg.,  July.) 
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A  beautiful  liKle  plant,  resembling  iu  habit  some  of  the  itemlesi  ^eonoU, 
■Dd  remarkable  ai  bnngoneof  thefeviiutancea  known  of  a  pure  white  flower 
in  thii  order.  It  require*  a  heat  between  that  of  the  greenbouM  aod  the 
■tove,  and  "  it  Afmen  in  autumn  and  winter,  after  which  the  itemi  die  of, 
and  the  plant  remoiiu  in  a  donnant  state  till  llie  following  aeaaoo,'  Of  courae, 
while  the  plaot  ii  in  thi«  state  of  rest,  it  should  be  kept  warm  and  irj  till  the 
yonng  ttema  make  their  appearance,  when  it  should  be  repotted,  and  abuD- 
daotly  supplied  with  water.  **  It  forma  a  great  number  of  curioua  imbricated 
acalv  bu<u,  both  on  the  nirioce  and  undar  ground,  by  which  means  it  ma^ 
eaaily  be  multiplied.  It  alio  strikea  readily  by  cuttiags.  Any  rich  light  tod 
nill  do  for  it*  cultivatioa."  {Bat.  Seg.,  Jan.) 

ACKiHE'KBs  (•tp.m.)  rma,u 


ti  it  tHI  et  1  mu.  A 
A  Terj  beautiful  plant,  with  large  Tiolet-colom^  flowen.  It  requires  a 
warm  greenhouse,  it  which  it  will  flower  from  August  to  December,  its  culture 
being  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  species.  From  its  great  beauty, 
and  the  lei^h  of  time  it  continues  in  flower,  "  this  Achiminea  longifldra  i*  an 
invaluable  ptt  by  the  [Horticultural]  Society  to  every  one  who  has  a  warm 
greenhouse/'  (Bot.  Reg.,  Apnl.) 

ptfunoi&ta  Btmik.     kBt-MUksl     ^  [S)     "    1    >     &I     Oaitouult     ISM     C     r.l  VoL  rt 

This  plant  is  more  like  a  gean^a  than  an  achimenes,  though  it  has  "  the 
thin  soft  foliage"  of  the  latter  genua,  as  well  as  the  "  ciip«haped  disk  and 
distinct  anthcn"  which  form  its  generic  distinction.  The  culture  i*  the  same 
as  that  of  the  pnceding  species.  (Bol,  Reg.,  June.) 

E-ricacete, 
ISa  «HODODPNDROH110t3uthci|Ar»A><-''V'3WI- 
ftatUU/mflnoB  ett.  M^.  tfBoL  ic4.  Ii,  p.  m. 

This  splendid  hybrid  was  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Norinton,  Surrey,  from  a 
aeedling  of  his  own  fertilised  by  the  yellow  Chinese  axalea.  (Paxl.  Mar-  "I 
Bcl.,lLy.) 

IMS.  AHCTOSTA'PHYLOS  [luc.  xn. 

iMmMaHliMt.  fbup-fXiiJia     pslBled     .■  ij     |>c     1     (   [W    IMutoi     ISK     C    ulf    BM. 

Hie  leave*  of  this  species  are  small  and  more  acute  than  in  general,  and  it 
has  no  fasirs  on  the  leaves  or  stems.  The  flowers  have  do  particular  beauty. 
The  species  is  a  nadve  of  Mexico,  whirh  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  a  green- 
house, but  which  will  probably  pro*e  hardy.  {Bot.  Mag,,  Feb.) 

I»7.  (TLPTHRA 

fuaitiaUA  Uitil.    Oak-land    M  l_I    or    10   h    W    Huteo    IStO.    t,   lii    Bot.  n*.  IBU,  S3. 

"  A  handsome  evergreen  greenhouse  shrub,  with  delicioiuly  Intrant  flowers, 
inhabiting  the  neighboufhood  of  Jalapa  in  Mesico."  This  species  was  sup- 
posed by  Professor  Schlectendahl  to  be  the  C.  tenuifBlia  of  SwarU,  but  Dr. 
Lindley  considers  it  to  be  quite  diflerent.  (Btil,  Reg.,  April.) 


cudttum  WalL  laag-Uiyi  .1 0  «  10  n  W  Sjlhit  IS3S.  C  r.m  But.  Kg.  IBIC'H 
A  handsome  climbing  species,  with  large  clusters  of  snow-white  flowers, 
wbicli,  however,  are  not  rragrent.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  they 
are  drawn  out  into  long  slender  points,  whence  the  name.  "  It  requires  the 
temperature  of  a  cool  stove,"  and  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten 
dung,  or  any  rich  free  soil.  It  is  prcfogated  by  cuttinga  stnidt  in  sand,  with 
bottom  heat.  (Bol.  Reg.,  May.) 
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a>  JCawltr  Mtna,  ■  Hdlcin  mlnbMr.) 
Meilea    IHI.     B   CO    But.  n«.  IMS.  M 

Una  curious  plant,  when  out  or  flower,  exactly  reserablea  an  Ipomoi^a  or 
CVinv<SlTiilus ;  though  the  flowcn,  taken  ipparatelr,  have  oot  the  slightest 
fMCRiblance  to  thote  of  wiotber  genu*  of  the  order.  They  are  racemose, 
"erect,  and  arranged  almoM  in'the  scoipioid  manner  of  a  boregei'  while,  taken 
■enarately,  the  flower*  resemble  Ihoae  of  some  kinds  of  beu£,  except  in  their 
colour,  which  ii  at  firat  rich  criniMo  or  scarlet,  changing  to  orange,  and 
afterwardi  to  pala  jdlow,  a«  the  flown*  expand.  The  whole  plant  is  ex- 
treindy  beautiliil ;  nd  it  is  said  to  be  cultivated  bj  the  Mexicans  for  the 
purposes  c4  decontion,  (Bel,  Rtg.,  v^iril.) 

IT  P.B  CuliaMniiirTlil^'l%.  s" 
In  general  appearance  this  plant  resembles  mi  jfnchilsa,  but  its  fruit  is 
that  of  a  (Tyno^iouum.  It  is  "  a  hardy  perennial,  growing  well  in  rich  garden 
soil,  and  flowering  freely  in  July  and  August.  It  is  eaaity  increased  froni  seeds 
sown  in  the  ordtaaiT  way,  but  the  plants  will  not  flower  before  the  second 
season.  (But,  Beg,,  March.} 

Solanat. 
GBL  SOUfW  H  mu  BOllaV  tut.  UplimU*  Sot.  Mag.  39Bt. 

«SS.  BBUOHA'KS/.^  [nut.  of  but.  ml.  Ii.  p.  3 

flnniaBiU  Ibrl.    wmi-tommt    '  O   «i    I    )o.  ]l    O    South  AmnicL    iSk    C    Uf    Fut 

This  very  showy  species  "is  a  small  erergreen  shrub,  seemingly  ranring  Irom 
1 11,  to  S  (t.  high,  branching  freely,  hnTing  very  handsome  foliage,  and  bearing 
a  profusion  of  deep  orange- coloured  blossoms,"  which  are  produced  on  a  long 
raceme,  and  continue  opening  in  succession  for  seTeral  weeks.  It  is  •  stove 
plant,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  compost  of  rich  loam  and  heath  mould.  It  is 
incTGased  by  cuttings,  which  must  b«  struck  in  Bsnd,  with  bottom  heat ;  but 
which,  like  the  plant  itself,  are  of  very  slow  growth.  (^Paxl.  Mag.  of  Bol., 
Fdi.) 

Scrophilafbiete. 
ITtS.  Ml'HULUa  autas  litmt  nr.  llKlilDftiut  BoC.  M^.  SBM. 

This  variety  or  hybrid  was  raised  by  Mr.  Maclain,  flonst,  Harold's  Cross, 
near  Dublin,  and  it  difllbrs  from  the  other  qtlendid  hybrids  and  varieties  raised 
from  M.  roseus  in  having  a  ring  of  very  dark  crinason  round  the  throat.  (Bot, 
Mag.,  Feb.) 


l-m.  COLVTtSBA  rial.  11.0.31. 

BchlsMupHl.     BeUeda%   h.  tD   m   ot  i    m    O    Udleo    1M).    C   i.p    Put  uuf .  oTbot. 

This  plant,  "in  its  natural  habitat,  is  said  to  grow  on  old  trees,"  and  its 
stems  are  pendent  or  trailing.  It  iihould  be  grown,  like  some  of  the  Orchid&cee, 
in  a  bosket  or  pot  hung  from  the  roof;  or,  if  in  a  pot,  it  should  have  "plenty 
of  room  for  its  roots,  a  moderately  nourishing  soil,  and  a  barrel-shaped  trelbs 
to  sustain  its  branches."  {Part.  Mag,  of  Bot.,  March.)  , 

SS.  CALCEOI.A'IIIASUDdtiUFiiit,llM-BfB<it.TB].li[.p.Tf. 

Tliis  is  a  very  handsome  hybrid  calceolaria,  raised  by  Mr.  John  Standish, 
nurseryman,  of  Bogshot,  Surrey.  (Pari,  Mag.  of  Sot.,  Iby.) 

nm.  CLEKODE-KDHON  TT'  '^"*-  ™**-  °'t»t'  TaL  li. 

■pltedmi  a.  Dim    nilnSId    L  O    «    10   ]d    S    Sinn  Lsa*    »».    C    t-t    Bot.  nt-  IMS. 

The  flowera  of  this  splendid  stove  climber  are  of  ai  brilliant  a  scarlet  as 
Uiose  of  Ferbtea  Melbidre;  and  they  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  The 
3d  Ser.  — IB4S.  VIII.  KE 
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leores  are  of  b  deep  rich  green.  It  require*  Krcat  heat  uid  moiature  while  in 
A  growing  state,  and  ■  season  of  rest  after  flowering.  The  root  should  be 
■haded  froro  the  sun,  or  the  plant  will  be  above  3  ft  high.  (Bol.  Reg.,  Feb.; 
and  Paxt.  Mag.  o/Bot.,  June.) 


n.     LobclLa-llka    t    &     pi    I     Jl,  ui.  ■    W    SarOt  of  IdAm    IM.     D    i 
A  pretty  little  perennkt  suitable  (or  rockwork,  which  will  grow  freelv  In  any 
good  garaen  aoif,  and  which  ia  increased  by  seeds  or  division  of  the  root. 


Id  Liuiel)  ballUi  An.  »«.  MSI. 
Conifirtr. 
IBB.  TmrJAaMraiiMLadd.,Bot.Ktt.KtB.X.    (Bte  Htl.Bni.p.en.) 

I>r.  Lindle;  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  plant  is  disdnct  from  the  T, 
p£iidula  of  Lambert,  {Bol.  Seg.,  April.) 

Orchidicea, 
TBICHO'SHA  LAMf.    HimOvm.       (IVA,  hilr,  uiil  t(i>n,inuKiiL) 

■utrll  Uidf.     IWKI     £\S     pr    I     >u    W.V     Eul  Illill«l»«ll.     D     f.lM     Blit.  rtg.  1S«S,  ffl 

Srnflfiinw :  drldfjne  coronirti  B.  R.  X.  ISil,  178. 
This  plant  Dr.  Lindley  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  Ccel6gvne,  and  as  such  he 
published  it  In  the  Miscellany  of  the  Bot.  Beg.  for  IS4I  ;^ut  he  now  finds  it 
to  be  a  distinct  genus.  It  was  found  growing  upon  trees  in  the  Chirra  district 
(rf'  the  Khoseea  nilla,  and  requires  the  usual  treatm^it  of  East  India  epiphytea. 
{Bot.  Beg.,  April.) 


luTfoiu  Bol.  Vat.  a 
eh  J  / 


r  £\Ei   «    t    y    Br    Huleo    ISM.     D    p.r.v    nM.»»lMa,». 

One  of  the  numerous  species  of  Oncidiiun  neariy  allied  to  O.  rrfexum, 
{Bot.  Beg.,  May.) 

Inifinilum  ZAiA     Iwif-laind     f  QS    «   S    Y.B     Hnleo    1B41.    D    plt.h    Botf^lM^t. 

"Under  the  name  of  OncSdium  CeboU&ta  many  very  different  species  exist 
in  our  gardens,  anxing  which  the  finest  is  that  now  figured,  whicb,  although  it 
has  the  folia^  of  that  species,  is  really  very  diflbrent,  forniing  dense  panicles, 
Sh.  lone,  of  very  lai^  and  showy  yellow  and  brown  flowers.  Its  leaves  are 
often  3  ft.  long,  and  hang  down  or  spread  upon  the  ground,  instead  of  atanding 
BttfFand  erect,"  {Bot,  Beg^  Jan.) 

S5S3.  CATTLE'V.!  riSW,  1. 

{HDuUMa  UHtt.    tnnii\ti.afpH    f  [S]    «    1    W.O     Oiulnulj    IHl      D    p.r.w    Boti*. 

This  ringular  species  has  olive-green  sepals  and  petals,  spotted  with  brown  ; 
but  the  lip  IB  white,  stained  in  the  middle  with  orange  spotted  with  crimson, 
"  The  high  temperature  and  excessive  mdsture  which  suit  so  well  the  Indian 
dendrobiums  are  most  injurious  to  this  cattleya.  A  night  temperature  of  55° 
■a  winter  and  60°  in  summer  is  quite  high  enough  for  it ;  and,  by  planting  it  in 
well  drwned  turf;  peat,  and  keeping  it  rather  dry  when  not  growing,  it  will  be 
found  one  of  the  earnest  to  manage.  {Bot.  Beg.,  Jan.) 

OTOClfrLUS  CAlA.  (Olu,Stu,ulHt.Mndc*rifi»,  (tip;  llUle  nr-llk*  apixtiidicn  atbMe  of  Up.) 
mica  LtKll.  bniniliti  «  [SI  eu  W.B  Nepal  isto.  D  p.r.w  Bot.  bus.  aSx. 
"  A  very  singular  but  by  no  means  showy  epiphyte,  an  inhabitant  of  the 

trunks  of  trees  in  Nepal."  {Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.) 

KM,  CATASETUM. 

■brApLum  aul.     UunUinKil    ^  El     ca     1     Q.Y     Brull    IBtl.    D    p.r,w    But.  nuf.  9SBB . 

Neariy  allied  to  C.  lilcidum.  {Bot.  Mag.,  March.) 

WallMIKcioli.     Mr  WaUn-i    ^  |Z|     cu    1     a    Honduru    IBU     D    p.r.v    Bot.mic.  Kn. 

This  is  a  very  curious  species,  Irom  the  aother  case,  which,  instead  of  bong 
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carried  out  into  a  very  long  point  or  beak,  14  singularly  short  aod  flattened. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  April.) 
HSi.  ciRiuiopB'TALUif  ria 

Ucddw  LiDdL     UiidiiM>iAc*ii   ^[Sl    en    1    Yih     Slnopon    IMO.    D   p.r.w    BoCmc.IMI, 
A  very  Bingular  plant,  which  requires  a  stove  and  iiiout  heat.  (£o/.  B^-, 
Fdi.J 


A  Tery  showy  species,  very  nearly  allied  to  M.  arom&tica,  and  which  is 
often  called  H.  Sklnneri  in  rardena,  though  H  is  not  the  plant  ao  called  by 
Hr,  BatMBH).  (^Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

Sm.  CTFRIPE'DIUU 

buMtum    bnrtid     1  i^     or    i     n     Vi     HoonE  Ophli    ISWL     D     (.1    But.  n^,  18W,  17. 
A  very  curious  and  beautiful  species  i  "  the  purple  hairy  Nhimng  warts  whidi 
border  toe  upper  edge  of  its  petals  distin^ish  it  immediately  from  CvenuBtun 
and  C.  purpureum,  which  are  most  like  it."  (Bot.  Reg,,  March.) 

!EH.  EPIDB'HDRUH  [Bat  T^  IBU,  tS. 

A  splendid  species,  which  requires  the  usuiJ  treatment  of  the  genua.  (_Bol. 
Reg.,'MBy.) 

j^himlceum  linia.    puTplii    ^  [Q    or    )    ni    P.  Ra    Cuba    ISta     D    p.r.w    Put.  mug.' a'lmf 
iful  plant,  fl 
flowers.  \Paxi.  Hag.  of  Bot.,  June.)* 

[1848,  l& 
wtaSIama  Umdl.  ftiig.«iBulnf  £1^  at  f  ...  O.B  H«)eo  IMI,  D  pj.w  Bot.  r^. 
This  species  resembles  £.  nitlans,  but  is  handsomer, "  in  consequence  of  the 

rich  purpliah-brawn    spots  with  which  the  sepals  and   petak  are  prDfusety 

decorated."  (Bol,  Reg.,  July.) 

palr^n  LtuB.     mviT-talltd     ^  m    1     a     W     111011111     1SW.     □    ii.rT    Bot.  r^  IS(£,  JB. 

A  very  graceful  species,  "producing  from  the  sides  of  long  leafy  stems  a 
profusion  of  delicate  tails  of  flowers,  each  nearly  6  in.  long."  The  flowers 
resemble  those  of  E.  Soribunda.  (Bot.  Beg.,  June.) 

dX-LIA  [r*(.  I»U,M. 

B»»r<HaLliidL    Mr.BHin-i    JSISi    pt    t    '  Vf    Wm  India  and  MtiUn    ...    D    p.r.w    Bot. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant,  though  "white  and  inconspicuous,"  are  remark- 
able for  their  Iragranee.  It  re<]uires  a  cool  stovc^  where  "  it  grows  fast,  and  is 
easily  multiplied.     (Bol.  Beg,,  June.) 

ABU  ND  I' HA 

dfaiu  Llitil.     deiHMlMinrf     £  ISl    or    1     Slncupan     1841.     D     p.r.w     Bot.  ng.  1S4B,  38. 

A  verv  fine  ^enus  of  orchideous  plants,  which,  in  structure,  are  "near 
I%Bius,  from  wbich  they  differ  in  the  want  of  ■  spur  to  the  Up,  and  in  the 
columu  not  being  at  all  extended  at  the  base  into  a  foot."  (Bot,  Beg.,  July.) 

HOIILLK'T;^  (K*p.  IBD.)  _  [PiItinig.o/lK«.niLllL[i«. 

BigckMiuiMUH  Broof.     Kr.  BiocUdiiint'i    .^  0!^    or    S    u    B.V    Bnril    IMl.    D    p.r.w 

A  very  showy  species,  epproachiiw  Ttry  near  to  Maxilliiria  Warreann,  and 
requiring  similar  treatment.  (Paxt.  Mag,  c^  Bot,,  April.) 

OASTROCni'LUe  WixU.      (0«tfr,  Adoan.HiddUtH.  ■  Up-.  ItrgerllpafuBolUlDSiiM.) 

putctitiTlnui  VoU,    prcUlHt     3(  O    or    1    au    C.B    Eut  iDdln    IMl.    D    co    Bol.  nuf,  3SO0. 

A  showy  stove  plant,  with  very  handsome  and  graceiiil  blossoms,  (Bot. 
Mag.,  March.) 
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',   1   &     «    I     »r     Y.r    ...    ...    O   oi     Put.  nut' •(■Mt- "LI' 

A  very  beaudful  plant,  the  6 
(PaiL  Mag.  of  GanC,  March.) 

HYDROTX'NIA  UiA.    WtTU-UKD.       (Ha'Sr,  waur.  Mud  MMs  •  <w 

BiVtifilJ  Limit     vMtod     #  lAI     or     I     »;     Vi    Mextes     IU&. 

A  Tei7  curioiu  plant,  which  looki  like  "  the  dower  of  a 
Uem  of  B  Tigridia.''  (Set.  Reg.,  July.) 

075.  HABRA-NTHUS  [K_ 

fnttwli  ii>r«.    BKKdn     g  [S|     or    1     mi    B.>    Bcntb  CbkU    IHO. 
A  very  handsanie  itore  apecies  of  HabriUithnH,  with  rich   icarlet  flowers. 
(Bot.  Beg.,  June ;  Part.  Mag.  of  Sot.,  July.) 

xa.  oBifiTHO'OAi.int  ns. 

,.   ..     ...       -     .     ....  ™    '-■■ -^mU    IMl,    O   ™    Botn^lMt. 


A  very  elegant  species,  wilfa  long  drooping  panicles  of  white  flowcn.  (Bot. 
Stg..  May.) 


Aht.  XII.     On  adthaling  the  Grape  in  a  Greenhoutt.     By  S.  O. 

I  WAS  highly  pleased  with  the  article  on  the  vine  by  N.  M.  T., 
in  the  April  Number^  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine:  the  first 
paragraph,  in  particular,  contains  truths  which  cannot  be  dis- 
putea.  I  think,  if  gardeners  would  ^ve  the  details  of  their 
practice  in  forcing,  and  the  results,  whether  satisfactory  or  not, 
instead  of  writing  long  ardcles  on  what  they  please  to  call  the 
best  methods,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  to  produce  good 
crops  of  fruit,  their  communications  would  be  of  much  greater 
value.  As  I  have  met  with  extraordinary  success  in  cultivating 
the  gr^>e,  in  a  greenhouse  which  is  devoted  to  plants,  during  the 
winter,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  details  of  my  practice  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

This  being  my  first  communication  to  any  of  the  gardening 
periodicals,  after  having  followed  my  profession  upwards  of  two 
score  years,  will,  I  hope,  screen  me  from  the  imputation  of 
writing  for  other  purposes  than  for  the  information  of  a  large 
class  of  gardened. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  arrived  at  my  present  situation ;  I  found 
the  vines  in  a  very  weak  state,  and  with  only  a  few  grapes  near 
the  top  of  the  house.  The  soil  in  which  they  were  growing  was 
black  and  of  a  very  friable  texture.  The  border  next  the  house 
was  5  ft.  wide,  then  came  a  gravel  walk  6  R.  wide,  and  on  the 
other  side  was  the  lawn.  By  the  weakness  of  the  vines,  I 
fancied  they  wanted  renovating  at  the  root.  On  examination  the 
following  spring,  1  found  some  of  the  roots  dead,  but  others  bad 
passed  through  the  walk;  I  therefore  opened  a  trench  on  the 
grass,  the  length  of  the  house,  2  ft.  deep  and  10  R.  widcf 
which  I  filled  up  with  equal  parts  of  fresh  loam  and  old  mortar 
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rubbish ;  I  then  pruned  the  vines  to  one  half  of  their  length, 
and  during  the  summer  I  preserved  every  shoot  I  could  get  near 
the  bottom,  sloping  them  according  to  their  strength.  In  the 
autumn  I  made  fires  to  assist  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  The 
following  season  I  had  a  fair  crop  of  very  nne  fruit,  and  excel- 
lent young  wood  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
I  shall  now  give  the  details  of  my  general  mode  of  manage- 
ment. My  mode  of  pruning  differs,  in  some  degree,  from  that  of 
modern  practitioners.  In  old  wood,  I  frequently  leave  spurs 
with  five  or  six  buds,  and  sometimes  more.  1  do  not  cut  to  any 
prescribed  distance  from  the  main  stem,  but  to  a  good  plump 
bud;  when  they  break,  the  weak  and  superfluous  ones  are 
rubbed  off.  I,  however,  carefully  preserve  any  young  shoots, 
if  well  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vines,  whether  weak 
or  not;  this  I  do  to  furnish  me  with  good  shoots  the  follow- 
ing season,  which  I  lay  in  at  full  length,  and  am  thus  enabled 
to  take  out  a  few  of  the  old  branches  every  year,  so  that  I  never 
have  any  more  than  four  or  Ave  years  old.  At  the  lime 
the  vines  be^n  to  break,  I  make  a  gentle  fire  in  the  flue, 
and  commence  syringing  r  I  continue  to  do  so  several  times 
every  fine  day  until  the  vines  are  in  bloom  ;  I  then  discontinue 
it,  but  keep  the  floor  of  the  house  constantly  weL  When  the 
fruit  is  set,  I  give  the  vines  one  good  washing  to  cleanse  them 
from  the  deaa  blossoms  \  after  this,  I  never  wet  them  over 
head,  but  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  very  moist,  by 
throwing  down  large  quantities  of  water  every  clear  warm  day, 
until  the  berries  begin  to  change  colour,  when  I  discontinue  it. 
I  also  syringe  the  plants  over  head  every  afternoon  during 
warm  weather,  and  close  about  three  o'clock.  At  the  time  the 
vines  are  in  bloom,  I  give  very  little  air  and  more  flre  heat. 
At  no  period  of  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  do  I  give  air  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  but  the  upper  part  I  open  early,  to  let 
out  the  stagnant  air,  which  I  believe  to  be  very  essential.  I 
stop  ihe  shoots  at  two  joints  above  the  fruit,  and  never  alloir 
more  than  two  bunches  to  remain  on  each  shoot,  rarely  more 
than  one.  I  commence  thinning  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set; 
in  doing  this  the  greatest  care  is  necessary.  I  am  very  careful 
not  to  handle  the  bunches,  or  rub  them  with  my  head  ;  I  first 
cut  the  berries  from  the  centre  of  the  bunch,  and  afterwards  so 
many  from  the  outside  as  to  form  a  handsome  one ;  I  do  this 
at  two  or  three  several  times,  as  I  find  excessive  thinning  at 
once  does  mischief.  The  grapes  I  cultivate  are  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Black  Prontignan,  and  White  Sweetwater;  and  I  will 
venture  to  afiBrm  few  cultivators  have  met  with  the  invariable 
success  I  have,  both  for  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Many  gentlemen  and  gardeners  of  experience  have  declared 
they  never  before  saw  the  like. 
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Before  I  close  this  communication,  I  should  mention  that  the 
plants  beneath  the  vines  are  liable  to  be  rery  much  drawn  in 
the  spring -,  therefore,  if  it  is  convenient,  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  cold-pit,  there  to  remain  until  thti  weather  will 
permit  their  being  placed  in  their  summer  quarters. 

Middiesex,  June,  1842. 


Art.  XIII.  Oh  the  Cttutei  of  the  Rutl  on  Grapei.  By  X. 
Mavinq  this  season  witnessed  the  rust  on  grapes  more  than  I 
ever  did  before,  perhaps  a  few  remarks  thereon  may  not  be 
without  their  use.  Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  but  I 
cannot  convince  myself  that  either  the  accidental  touching  of  the 
berries  with  the  hair,  or  with  perspiring  hands  in  thinning,  has 
so  much  to  do  with  it  as  is  generally  supposed. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  having  two  graperies  has  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit  more  or  less  affected  with  rust,  the 
cause  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  liis  over-partiality  to  moisture; 
the  atmosphere  being  constantly  saturated.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  a  moist  heat,  at  certain  stages  of  the  growth  of  the 
vine,  and  at  particular  times  of  the  day,  is  highly  beneficial.  My 
own  practice  is,  on  no  account  to  use  the  syringe  after  the 
bloom  has  b^un  to  expand,  and  ever  after  that  has  taken  place 
to  take  care  that  the  temperature  is  not  much  raised  by  sun  heat 
in  the  morning  previously  to  giving  air,  as  in  my  opinion  the  rust 
in  a  great  measure  owes  its  origin  to  the  action  of  the  sun  upon 
the  moisture  which  has  been  condensed  on  the  fruit. 

Another  reason,  I  think,  may  also  be  assigned.  Most  gar- 
deners ere  aware  that,  in  thinning  the  berries  (and  more  parti- 
cularly if  they  are  large),  the  fluid  conUined  in  the  stalk  of  the 
berries  causes  a  chemical  action  on  the  scissors,  the  result  of 
which  is  a  black  moisture  on  their  points;  and  if  this  moisture 
is  not  frequently  rubbed  off,  it  accumulates  all  over  the  blades ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  that  scissors  in  this  state  touching  any  of 
the  berries  will  cause  them  to  rust.  In  examining  the  bunch  so 
affected,  it  is  frequendy  found  that  berries  which  the  hair  could 
not  come  in  contact  with  are  as  badly  rusted  as  those  which  are 
more  exposed.  I,  of  course,  do  not  approve  of  touching  them 
with  the  hands  or  hair,  but  I  cannot  but  believe  that  rust  is  the 
result  of  one  or  both  of  the  above-mentioned  causes. 

Hertfordshire,  June  7.  1842. 


Art.  XIV.     On  the  Instinct  of  Bees.     By  J.  Wightov. 
The  instinct  of  bees,  like  that  of  some  other  insects,  is  great, 
but  in  some  cases  this  seems  to  be  exaggerated.     Huber,  for 
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instance,  speaking  of  the  way  they  defend  the  entrances  to 
their  hive,  says :  "  The  works  which  the  bees  had  established 
were  of  various  formations ;  some  resembled  the  bastions  of 
our  citadel's  gateway,  marked  by  wails  in  tront,  opening  on 
the  face  of  those  of  the  second  row,  while  they  did  not  cor- 
respond with  the  apertures  of  the  first  row ;  in  a  third,  a  series 
of  intersecting  arcades  permitted  free  egress  to  the  bees,  which 
prevented  the  entrance  of  their  enemies."  He  further  observes, 
that  "  a  period  arrives  when  these  galleries  are  no  longer  of  use 
to  the  bees.  At  the  time  that  their  harvest  is  abundant,  their 
hive  excessively  populous,  they  demolish  the  gateways  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  hour  of  danger." 

Although  this  comes  from  one  who  is  sometimes  styled  the 
prince  of  bee-keepers,  and  may  seem  very  plausible,  1  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  founded  on  false  premises.  I  con- 
sider that  the  barricading  referred  to  is  not  erected  by  the  bees 
with  any  view  of  defence ;  in  truth,  they  do  not  erect  it  at  all,  but 
it  is  merely  raised  by  a  bit  of  their  combs,  or  some  of  the 
materials  used  in  their  formation,  dropping  close  to  their  door- 
way :  the  passages  cut  through  by  the  bees  makes  it  to  differ  in 
appearance  from  that  which  happens  to  fall  on  other  parts  of  the 
floor. 

Bees  certainly  possess  great  instinct  and  courage  in  defending 
the  entrance  to  their  hive,  but  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  their 
trying  to  reduce  it ;  on  the  contrary,  for  example,  when  their  en- 
trance has  been  reduced  with  a  viewof  keeping  out  intruders,  espe- 
cially wasps,  the  inmates  often  endeavour  to  enlarge  it ;  in  doing 
so  ihey  use  great  force,  more  than  one  might  be  led  to  think  they 
possessed.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that,  though  much  has 
been  said  on  the  industry  of  the  honey-bee,  its  industry  falls 
short  when  compared  with  that  of  the  wasp.  The  latter,  from 
the  time  it  begins  its  nest  alone,  toils  from  morning  till  late  in 
the  evening.  As  the  progeny  come  forth,  they  do  the  same  also ; 
nay,  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  they  work  night  and  day, 
and  the  egress  and  ingress  to  and  from  their  nest  at  times  surpBs» 
those  ofa  colony  of  bees  whose  numbers  are  infinitely  greater.  In 
cold  weather  the  more  tender  habits  of  bees  may  account  for  Uiis, 
but  not  for  their  lack  of  industry,  and  loitering  at  the  entrance 
of  their  faive,  at  times  when  wasps  are  searching  for  food  to  rear 
their  brood  in  every  hole  and  corner.  The  idleness  referred  to 
arises,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  way  in  which  bees  increase 
fresh  colonies ;  that  is,  it  frequently  happens,  especially  before- 
the  first  swarm  leaves  the  parent  stock,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
bees  cease  working,  though  the  weather  be  warm,  as  previously 
noticed,  as  if  unwilling  to  add  store  to  a  home  they  are  about  to 
quit.  The  great  industry  of  a  fresh  colony  of  bees  bears  out  this 
asseriiun.     It  may  be  asked,  what  causes  the  irregular  idleness 
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in  bees,  I  mean  their  clustering  at  their  doorways,  which  Bome- 
limes  lasts  only  a  day  or  two,  and  at  other  times  a  week  or  two. 
This  does  not  arbe  froiD  any  unwillingness  in  the  hees  to  quit, 
for  they  seem  anxious  to  he  gone  to  commence  work  elsewhere, 
□or  altogether  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  more  from  the 
unwillingness  of  their  queen,  who  will  not  lead  off  the  swarm  until 
the  drones  are  come  forth,  andber  successor  or  successors  are  in 
a  forward  state.  The  way  that  the  latter  are  hatched  accounts  for 
the  more  irregular  clustering  or  idleness  previoas  to  after-swarms. 

I  may  remark  that  I  hardly  know  enough  of  entomology  to 
distinguish  one  species  of  wasp  from  another,  still  I  think  that  the 
name  of  ^^pa  vulgaris  would  be  better  applied  to  the  one  which 
builds  in  the  ground,  common  all  over  the  country,  than  to  the 
rare  one,  in  some  parts,  which  builds  its  nest  on  a  bough  of  a 
tree.  I  hope  what  I  have  said  on  the  wasp's  industry  (it 
matters  not  what  kind  tbey  be,  even  though  hornets)  will  not 
lead  any  one  to  think,  for  a  moment,  I  wish  to  encourage  them. 
I  know  too  well  the  mischief  they  do.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
wealthy  do  not  give  more  encouragement  towards  the  desbruc- 
lion  of  their  nests ;  or,  what  is  better,  set  a  small  trifle,  as  some 
do,  on  the  heads  of  wasps  during  the  month  of  May;  these 
being  queens,  each  of  course  begins  a  nest.  If  this  were  more 
practised,  much  fruit  might  be  saved,  ami  gardeners  have  less 
vexation. 

Cosiey  Hall  Gardens,  June  28. 184S. 


(Contiatmd  Jrom  p.  125.) 

48.  On  HetUmg  by  Hoi  WaUr.  B}'  John  Rogers,  Jnnior,  Em].,  F.R.8.,  H.  8. 
(Read  April  81.  1840.) 

The  greU  attention  which  Hr.  Rogera  has  paid  to  thu  subject  is  well 
known  to  all  our  readen,  and  the  present  article  may  be  considered  as  a  sum- 
mar]'  or  his  experience.  Ailer  noticiog  the  vaiiouE  expedients  which  have 
been  adopted  for  heating  plant  structure!  during  the  last  twenty  years,  be 
concludes  that  — 

"  On  the  whole,  there  appears  no  doubt  that  the  circulation  of  hot  water  ia 
iron  pipes  is  the  best  means  hitherto  devised  for  this  purpose.  Its  peculiar 
•dvantages  are  the  uoirormity  and  durability  of  the  heat  so  communicated, 
and  its  perfect  and  equable  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  It  is 
moreover  capable  of  effectiug  a  considerable  economy  of  fiiel ;  but  on  this 
head  its  advanlagei  are  not  so  great  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  depend 
much  upon  the  construction  of  the  sfiparalus.  Where  this  is  wed  coa- 
structed  and  well  managed,  the  saving  of  fuel  may  amount  to  95  per  cent 
over  well-constructed  and  well-manag^  flues  ;  but,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  apparatua  now  in  use,  it  will  be  found  that  the  coDsumption  of  loel  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  common  furnaces. 
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"  This  roniulc  applicB  not  merelj  to  the  earlier  apparatus,  vbere  the  power 
iraB  inadequate  to  the  work  required,  but  even  to  the  best-con  vtnicted 
modeni  onea  ;  and  the  waate  of  fuel  arlBea  trom  a  misunderatanding  of  the 
natore  of  s  hot-water  apparataa,  and  from  an  attempt  to  make  it  do  that 
which,  if  it  be  properly  conitmcted,  it  ia  impOEwble  that  it  tbould  do. 

"  It  IB  a  great  deaderatnm  with  gardeners,  as  br  at  teaat  ai  my  experioKe 
goes,  to  get  up  heat  in  a  short  time;  and  their  ordinary  test  of  the  excellence 
of  a  hot-water  apparatus  is,  how  speedily  they  can  get  the  water  to  boil. 
Where  an  appanitus  is  properly  constructed,  this  can  seldom  he  effected 
without  a  most  eztraTsgant  waste  of  liieL  The  water  in  a  hot-water  ap- 
paratus, constructed  on  the  most  perfect  principles,  will  take  as  many  hours 
to  beat  to  the  boiling  point,  as  the  pipes  which  contain  it  are  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  it  will  aUo  cool  in  the  same  ratio.  Four-inch  pipes  will  accord- 
ingly take  four  hours  to  reach  the  temperature  of  S00° ;  and  they  can  be 
heated  to  the  bcnling  point  in  one  hour,  only  by  the  conanmption  of  four 
times  as  much  Aid  as  would  suffice  if  properly  qiphed,  or  in  fact,  allowing 
for  the  waste  of  heat  by  the  chimney,  which  iocraises  under  snch  drcum- 
stances  very  rapidly,  five  or  six  times  as  much  fuel  as  is  really  neci 
be  eonsum«]  by  a  Eardener  zealous  of  the  honour  of  his  apparatus 
coarse  posmble,  I7  having  a  furnace  and  holler  ezcessirely  lar^  in  comparison 
with  the  pipes,  to  construct  an  apparatus  with  four-inch  pipes  which  shall 
boil  in  an  hour  ;  hnt  the  necessary  consequence  will  be  that  such  a  (iirnsce 
would  bum  during  every  hour  of  the  night  four  times  as  much  fuel  as  can 
possibly  be  effectire  in  heating  the  buildine  to  which  it  is  applied, 

"  If  a  house  is  to  be  heated  rapidly,  the  pipes  should  be  of  the  smallest 
diameter  which  is  condstent  with  a  free  circulation  ;  but  it  mutt  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  pipes  will  also  cool  with  equal  rapidity ;  and,  if  the  heat  is  to 
be  maintained  through  the  nkht,  the  furnace  must  be  so  constructnl  as  to 
contain  a  lorce  quantity  of  fuel,hut  only  to  allow  of  a  very  slow  consumption, 
much  afier  Uie  manner  of  Dr.  Amott's  stove.  Now  such  a  fiimace,  though 
theoretically  very  easy,  and  practically  not  very  difficult  of  construction,  re- 
quires an  almost  scientific  nicety  of  management  not  to  be  eipected  from 
common  gardeners.  There  are,  moreover,  several  otyections  to  small  pipes, 
one  of  the  most  material  of  which  is  this,  that  the  motion  of  water  within 
them  bdng  retarded  by  friction  in  a  much  greater  dt^ree  than  in  \aiff  ,rpea- 
they  can  never  be  brought  to  so  high  a  mean  temperature.  80  that,  under 
similar  circumstances  of  pressure,  &c.,  900  II.  of  one-inch  pipe  could  never  be 
made  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  50  ft.  of  four-inch,  though  their  surfaces 
would  he  nearly  equal ;  besides  which,  the  original  expense  of  the  one-inch 
pipe  would  be  nearly  three  times  that  of  Che  four-inch. 

"  A  little  connderetion  will  enf^le  us  to  determine  whether  such  twpA 

-~ '"""II  of  heat  be  really  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  a  heating  ap- 


lI  heat  only  ia  employed.  Now  if  any  one  wilt  take  the  trouble  to 
note  hourly  the  variations  of  the  thermometer  by  nisht,  in  weather  in  which 
frost  is  BO  severe  as  to  be  dangerous,  they  will  find  that,  instead  of  a  sudden 
jump  of  10°  or  20°,  the  thermometer  b^ns  to  fall  slowly  an  hour  before 
sunset,  somewhat  more  nqiidly  afterwards,  and  continues  falling  steadily  till 
about  1 1  P.M.  After  that  time  it  faUs  still  more  slowly  till  3  or  4  a.m.,  by 
which  time  it  will  have  almost  reached  its  minimum.  Its  variation  will  be 
something  like  3°  or  4°  per  hour  for  the  first  four  hours,  after  that  about  1° 

Er  hour  for  the  next  two  or  three,  and  (hen  from  J^  to  ^  of  a  degree  till  it 
s  reached  its  minimum.  Now  it  is  evident  that  to  meet  this  variation, 
supposing  the  temperature  of  the  house  to  range  exactly  with  outer  air,  an 
apparatus  which  occupies  three  or  four  hours  in  reaching  its  maximum  would 
be  much  more  accurately  adapted  to  the  emergency  than  one  which  could  be 
heated  in  an  hour.  But  we  may  observe  that,  except  in  iron-roofed  houses, 
the  temperature  within  the  house  does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  outer 
air,  but  lalla  much  more  slowly,  owing  to  the  specific  heat  contained  in  the 
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otgectfl  within  the  building,  which  is  gradjallf  trausinitted  by  die  roor,  to  thu, 
in  fact,  the  necessity  for  rapid  heatJDg,  even  m  greeohoiuM,  ia  really  leu  than 
St  first  sight  appears. 

"  The  real  desideratum  ia  a  furnace  so  coiutructMl  that  it  sball  contain 
fuel  eaougli  to  supply  the  pipes  with  as  much  beat  as  they  can  radiate  during 
the  ni^t,  and  which  may  be  depended  upon  for  banting  steadily  and  perfectly 
whatever  fuel  i*  put  into  it.  Not  with  that  accurate  preciwm  requisite  where 
the  tetDperature  of  the  house  depends  upon  the  exact  amount  m  combustion 
per  hour,  but  sufficiently  ■lowl]'  to  allow  the  water  to  absorb  the  greatest 
po«sihle  portion  of  the  best  generated.  With  such  an  appanOus,  the  fire 
being  once  eflectually  lighted,  the  gardener  need  be  under  no  apprehensioa 
that  the  heat  during  the  ni^t  will  prove  insufficient,  though  it  my  be  aeTcnl 
hours  before  the  pipes  attain  thfdr  maximum  temperature. 

**  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  l«r^  on  this  point,  because  it  is  one  on  which 
much  mistake  eiists,  and  under  this  uinapprehension  the  best  apparatus  may 
be  condemned  as  defective,  and  a  very  imperfect  one  preferred  and  adopted  in 
its  stead;  that  which  is  commonly  adopted  as  a  criterion  of  escellence 
being  really  a  proof  of  defective  construction. 

"  There  can  be  on  the  whole  no  doubt  that  three-inch  or  four-inch  jupea 


are  exceedingly  preferable  to  smaller  ones,  where  economy  of  fuel  and  uniform 
adjustment  of  the  tempoiture  for  severe!  hours  are  the  primary  objects. 
'Wnere  ornament  or  fjreat  economy  of  space  ia  important,  mid  economy  of 
fuel  ia  not  much  considered,  smalW  n^ies  may  be  employed :  but,  where  rapid 
heating  is  considered  essential,  1  believe  it  will  be  Ibund  best  to  have  recoursa 
to  the  old  expedient  of  brick  flues  i  and  th»r  attendant  inconveniences  must 
be  considered  as  the  price  paid  fen'  this  advantage,  real  or  imocinaiy.  The 
most  perfart  construction  of  these  has  been  sa  fully  canvassed  tn  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  HorHailltral  TVonsac&nu,  that  it  is  nnnecesssry  here  to 
eolane  upon  it. 

"  The  nest  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  absolute  HDOunt  of  heat  produced 
by  any  hol-water  atiparatus,  which  depends  upon  the  proportion  between  the 
surface  of  pipe  and  sur&ce  of  estenml  glass  in  the  buildmg.  The  laws  both 
of  cooling  hy  the  glaaa  and  of  radiation  &om  the  pipes  have  been  ao  ably  and 
accurately  treated  by  Mr.  Charlea  Hood  in  hi*  most  valuable  treatise  on  hot- 
water  apparatus,  that  there  is  now  nothing  to  desire  on  this  head.  An 
apparatus  may  be  adjusted  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  to  the  work  re- 
quired  of  It.  Formerly  the  moat  preposterous  blunders  were  committed  on 
this  jMJnt.  Almost  all  the  earlier  apparatus  are  incompetent  to  the  work 
required  of  them,  the  quantity  of  pipe  being  utterlv  insufficient  to  produce 
the  heat  desired,  while,  the  boiler  bring  large  and  of  very  defective  con- 
struction, a  vast  quantity  of  fiiel  was  burnt  to  waste ;  the  gardener  finding 
his  heat  deGcient  naturally  stokes  up  his  fire  and  throws  on  fuel  in  the  h(H>e 
of  increasmg  it ;  but  the  only  result  of  his  labour  ia  the  more  rapid  de* 
struction  of  the  boiler  itself.  Until  the  |>ubtication  of  Mr.  Hood's  woric 
above-mentioned,  the  principle  of  circulation  in  hot-water  npparatua  was 
very  little  understood,  moat  erroneous  notions  prevailed  oa  the  subject  i  and, 
where  the  principles  were  unknown  and  opportunities  of  enperiment  com- 

Earatively  few,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  practice  was  very  defective. 
t  must,  however,  be  observed,  that,  if  the  earuer  apparatus  were  mostly 
deficient  in  the  quantity  of  pipe  employed,  many  of  those  more  recently 
erected  err  in  the  opposite  extreme.  The  error  arises  not  from  any  defect  in 
the  dHia  or  in  the  (slculotiona,  but  from  assuming,  as  the  minimum  of  ex- 
temal  air,  a  mnpersture  which  very  rarely  occurs  in  this  country,  end  which 
lasts  for  so  vtsy  short  a  time  that  no  building  has  time  to  cool  down  to 
a  corresponding  temperature.  The  gardener  is  generally  consulted  as  to  the 
heat  be  requires,  und  if  he  states,  as  he  probably  may  do,  that  he  wishes  to 
keep  his  greenhouse  at  50°  and  his  stove  at  &S°  when  outer  air  is  6° 
or  0°,  the  apparatus  is  constructed  accordingly,  and  will  of  cotirae  be  found 
excessive  in  power ;  a  power  of  30"  for  greenliouses  and  of  4A°  for  hothouses 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  ample  under  any  circumstances  in  England  ;  the  only 
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possible  exceptiop  is  ia  the  case  of  fordng-houtea.for  very  eariy  grapes  ;  and  it 
u  verj  lioubtnil  whether,  even  here,  any  good  would  be  attained  by  greater 
power.  I  Bin  aware  that  it  is  uived  that  it  it  always  eaaj  to  work  an 
apparahu  below  its  power,  and  that  auch  an  amDgement  is  economical 
of  Aiel ;  and  within  certwa  limiU  this  is  undoubtedly  true :  but,  if  the  quantity 
of  pipe  materially  eiceedi  what  it  necettory,  the  only  means  of  keeping  the 
house  at  a  moderate  temperature  is  by  leaving  the  furnace  door  open,  and  a 
very  great  watte,  inttead  of  an^  economy  of  fijel,  necessarily  results.  Tha 
simplest  remedy  for  this  defect  is  to  encase  some  portion  of  the  pipes  either 
with  tand  or  lawdust,  which  j^'erents  the  heat  from  escaping  into  Uie  house, 
by  diminishing  the  radiating  surfiice. 

"  The  next  point  which  requires  notice  is  the  expediency  of  heating  teveni 
houses  from  the  same  boiler.  Now  to  this  arrangement  there  is  not  tb« 
■lightest  otyection,  provided  the  same  number  or  extent  of  houses  is  always 
lo  be  heated  at  the  same  time ;  tliat  is  to  say,  Beveral  hothouses,  aU  which 
require  permannit  bent,  liut  different  temperatures,  may  be  advantageously 
heoted  from  one  boiler.  In  like  manner,  a  range  of  greenhouses  always 
reguirinc  heat  at  the  same  time,  to  exclude  part,  may  he  worked  from  one 
boiler,  tnougfa  different  d^eea  of  heat  are  reqtdred  in  them ;  and  even  if  one 
of  these  somedmes  requires,  as  it  probably  would,  a  sUght  degree  of  heat 
when  the  others  need  none,  this  DHiy  be  arranged  without  difficulty  or 
inconvenience :  but  serious  inconvenience  will  aride  frtHn  any  attempt  to  beat 
two  buildings,  in  one  of  which  occasional  and  in  the  other  permanent  heat  is 
retjuired  ;  and  this  inconvenience  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  siie  of  the 
buildings,  especially,  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  hothouse  is  small  and 
the  greenhouses  or  pits  more  extensive.  The  some  inconvenience  will  alto 
be  felt  if  two  vineries,  one  to  be  forced  at  a  later  period  than  the  other, 
are  heated  from  one  boiler.  The  reason  is  briefly  this,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
furnace  for  fuel,  the  area  of  its  bars  or  its  consuming  power,  and  the  boiler 
surfiice  or  absorbing  power,  are  all  calculated  with  reference  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  pipe,  by  urging  the  fire  to  its  utmost  power,  which  is  consistent 
with  a  proper  duration  of  its  heat,  the  pipes  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  attached 
are  heated  to  their  maximum,  and  the  maximum  heat  is  produced  at  required 
in  the  building.  If  at  this  time  an  additional  extent  of  duty  is  laid  on  to 
the  boiler,  by  opening  the  sluices  which  connect  it  with  the  pipes  of  a  sreen- 
houie  or  pits,  the  temperature  of  the  ordinary  service  pipes  is  reduced,  and 
the  hothouse  receives  a  diminished  quantity  of  heat  just  when  it  requirea 
moat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  common  boiler  be  constructed  of  a  size  and 
power  adequate  to  the  double  service,  it  will,  when  applied  to  the  hothouse 
only,  constantly  overheat  it,  and  this  effect  can  be  prevented  only  by  throwing 
open  the  tumace  door  and  allowing  the  fiiel  to  bum  to  waste;  for,  be  it 
observed,  it  is  the  area  of  the  furnace  bars  which  regulates  the  conaumpuon 
of  fuel.  It  is  true  that  by  meant  of  dampers  and  skilful  management  some 
remedy  may  be  found  for  these  evils,  but  nevertheless  they  will  exist  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  arrangement  above-mentioned  should  never 
willinely  be  adopted. 

"  Tne  different  temperature  of  stoves,  to  be  heated  from  the  same  boiler, 
may  be  rt^iilated  with  the  most  philo»ophical  accuracy,  by  allotting  to  each 
house  quantities  of  pipe  bearing  a  different  proportion  to  their  respective 
Burtaces  of  glass ;  the  difference  thus  estabbshed  will  be  maintained  for 
all  temperatures,  unless  accidental  cinicmttancet  of  exposure  to  wind,  or 
imperfect  glazii^,  thould  cause  a  variation,  and  the  general  heat  of  all  may  be 
regulated  by  attention  to  one  lire. 

"  Clotely  connected  with  the  subject  of  heating  is  the  providing  an  adequate 
degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmoBphere  heated;  indeed  it  is  upon  this,  above 
every  thing  else,  that  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  an  artificial  climate 
depends;  and  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  tlie  least  advantages  of  hot  water  • 
pipes,  that  they  do  not,  like  brick  flues,  dry  the  atmosphere  by  absorbing  its 
moisture.  But  this  negative  advantage  falls  far  short  of  what  is  necetsary. 
The  air  of  all  buildings  artiRcially  heated  in  dried  by  condensation  upon  the 
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glasa,  and  t^  the  contbued  eacape,  through  open  Upi  orcrericea,  of  nCunted 
or  moist  tit,  irbote  place  ia  mipplied  bj  cold  aad  dry  air.  To  imitate  muure, 
it  i»  therefore  oeccaMrj  to  provide  a  coiutant  uij^lf  of  mcHiture,  equal  to 
the  waMe  by_  theae  two  cauaea.  The  roeaua  adopted  to  iuppiv  moittiire  to  the 
aimoaphere  ia  by  aprinkline  the  floor  and  the  piants,  and  by  trou^  upon 
the  heatiiig  pipea.  BpriDklbg  the  floor  ia  a  veiy  imperfect  and  loeSoent 
expedient,  the  greater  put  of  the  rooiature  ao  bestowed  ainka  into  the  earthr 
and  very  bttle  indeed  finds  ita  way  to  the  atmoaphere  of  the  houae ;  for  the  air 
in  contact  with  the  floor  of  a  hoiuu)  is  generatly  nearly  aaturated,  haiing  loot 
its  capacity  for  moisture  by  losing  ita  heat,  and  it  is  only  when  it  has  reached 
die  pipea,  and  been  a^ain  heated,  that  it  becomes  capable  of  taking  up 
moisture  and  io  Ibis  thirsty   -       '- 


atate  it  generally  haa  to  aeek  its  moisture  s 
effbctual  mode  t^  producing  a  nmst  atmosphere  is  t^  cimsider- 


thephmta. 

"The  moat  effbctual  mode  (^producing  anmst  atmosphere  ia  t^coi 
aUe  aurfaces  of  water  above  the  lerel  of  the  [npea,  w^ich  suriacea  onght 


always  to  exceed  by  a  few  dmeea  the  mean  temperature  of  the  houae. 
The  troughs  commonly  employed  are  objectionable  only  in  aa  tar  as  they  are 
much  too  amall.  and  becoming  quickly  empty  affiird  a  very  temporary  supply. 
To  be  really  efficient,  such  troughs  ought  to  be  at  least  1  ft.  m  width  by  5 
or  6  inches  tn  depth,  and  theyishould  extend  the  whole  leng^  of  the  bouse^ 
aSbrding  something  like  1  square  foot  of  water  suriiice  for  every  IS  square 
feet  of  glass  in  the  roof.  In  orchidaceous  bouaes,  and  those  destined  to 
the  cultivation  of  tropical  planta,  a  atill  greater  aurlace  of  water  is  deairable, 
and  for  this  purpose  slate  astems,  fixed  immediately  over  the  hearing-p^ies, 
as  broad  aa  the  front  ahclves,  aiid  from  1  ft.  to  15  in.  deep,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed.  Thdr  temperature  will  alwsya  exceed  that  of  the 
house  by  a  few  degrees,  and  the  great  aurlace  affords  an  abundant  though 
gradual  supply  of  moisture ;  thn  act  also  as  partial  reservoirs  of  beat,  and 
sSbrd  the  only  efficient  means  of  cultivsting  tbe  beautifol  but  much  neglected 
tribe  of  stove  Boualics.  Tbe  culture  of  theae  plants  has  become  ahnost 
extinct,  solely,  I  believe,  on  account  of  an  almost  universal  &ilure  in 
mani^ng  them,  and  thia  failure  has  entirely  resulted  from  the  ira[n-oper 
construction  and  position  of  the  cisterns  in  which  they  are  grown.  In  the 
few  bousea  where  cisterns  are  introduced,  they  are  generally  provided  more 
for  ornament  than  use  ;  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  conatructed,  forbid  thrir  being  warmed,  and  in 
fact  the  temperature  of  the  water  contwned  in  them  ia  always  some  degrees 
below  that  of  the  house.  Under  theae  circumstances,  no  tender  aqnaticB  will 
flourish  :  but  if  the  cisterns  be  placed  above  the  [npea,  as  here  reconunended, 
and  formed  of  slate,  their  temperature  will  always  by  a  few  degrees  exceed 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  houae,  and,  if  their  situation  be  light  enough, 
atove  aquatics  will  flourish  in  them  in  great  perfection. 

"  It  may  be  observed  that  this  arrangement  meets  the  necessity  of  the  case 
with  exc^ing  accuracy,  for  condensation  ia  greatest,  and  couaequentiy  the 
atmoaphere  is  moat  ra|)idly  dried,  when  external  air  is  coldest,  and  a  great 
artificial  heat  ia  maintained  ;  and  at  thia  very  time  the  increased  heat  of  the 
pipes  increases  the  evaporation  from  the  ciaterna.  But,  to  inaure  this  result, 
the  cisterns  employed  must  be  above  the  level  of  the  heating  pipes,  and, 
if  poBuble,  directly  over  them. 

*■  The  foregoing  auggestions  are  intended  to  convey  a  few  brief  and  practical 
hints  to  those  who  possess  or  mAy  be  about  to  erect  hat-water  apparatus. 
For  more  minute  details,  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  Hood,  above  referred  to,  may 
be  most  advantageouslv  consulted.  Ample  information  will  there  be  found 
on  a  subject  which  ia  far  more  extensive,  and  which  involves  much  more  of 
scientific  research  and  calculation,  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and,  to  thoae 
who  may  take  the  trouble  to  consult  it,  it  will  he  no  longer  a  matter  of 
,.,™.;.-  .k».  .k 1:».  !.,   heating  by  hot  wat^  were  frequently 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Nolicet. 

JiBLfBl'iiWM  libiricum  plena  and  D.  Barldmi. — Although  all  the  delphiaiumi 
are  tbowy  and  worthy  of  cultiTBtioQ,  still  the  D.  Bibfricum  pleno  and  JS.Bar- 
IdwB  are  truly  splendid.  The  prapafadoD  of  these  two  plants  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  well  understood  as  U  ougnt  to  be,  otherwise  they  would  be  seen 
oftenerand  more  abundantly  iu  mrdens,  where  thdr  beauty  o(tea  causes  the 
expression  to  be  used,  "  I  wish  I  had  more  of  them."  The  proper  time  for 
dividing  these  two  sorts  it  in  April,  when  the  young  shoots  have  appeared, 
and  are  about  two  or  three  inches  long  above  eround.  They  may  tnen  be 
taken  up,  and  every  shoot  carefully  s^wated  wim  a  knife,  leaving,  if  possible, 
some  [Mrtion  of  the  roots  attached.  These  must  be  carefully  plated  iu  good 
rich  soil,  and  each  will  dower  much  finer  the  same  season,  than  the  old  plant 
would  bare  done  if  left  undisturbed.  To  divide  them  in  autumn  or  spring, 
before  they  commence  growing,  is  nearly  certain  to  weaken  the  plants  mnc^ 
and  even  sometimes  desuroya  them  alti^ether. — A.  X.  Birmingham,  Jui^,  1848. 

New  Slaie  Cap,  at  a  Subititu/e  Jor  Btdge  Tltei,  ^c. — We  have  received  the 
"  Particulars  and  price  of  North's  patent  slate-capped  ridge  and  hip,  sold  and 
shipped  at  Port  Penrbyn,  Bangor,  North  Wales.  The  patent  ridge  is  fsaid  to 
be]  an  improvement  on  slate  saddle  ridge  ;  it  is  bolder  in  appearance,  and  does 
not  require  cement  or  putty ;  it  is  preferable  to  lead,  being  secure  against 
high  wind  ;  avoids  the  damage  occasioned  by  hoisting  and  dressing  lead  upon 
a  stated  roof,  and  needs  no  wood  roll.  Price  complete,  If.  6d.  per  foot  run- 
ning, including  screws,  plates,  and  holes  drilled.  Packed  in  parceis  of  four 
3  ft.  lengths,  weight  11!  lbs.,  for  12  fl.  running  of  ridge,  indiuung  the  fast«i- 
ingi  and  package."  —  Jf^,  1S48.  [Slate  is  now  sawn  by  machineiy,  and 
made  into  such  a  variety  <H  articles,  that  we  are  surprised  it  is  not  used  more 
than  it  is,  in  gardening,  as  a  substitute  for  gravel  and  iagstone  in  walks  and 
paths,  and  for  wood,  cast  iron,  and  lead,  in  cisterns.] 

To  dettroy  Hie  Tvniip  Fly,  —  A  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane  Eipreu 
says :  "  I  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  my  brother-brmera,  throng 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  F»per,  that  I  have  discovered  that  gat-Sme,  sown 
upon  turnips  before  their  coming  up,  is  a  sure  preventive  against  the  ravages 
of  the  fly.  When  gas-lime  cannot  be  obtained,  gas  (ar,  reduced  with  common 
lime,  may  be  successfully  applied  between  the  drills,  carefully  avoiding  the 
plants.  A  mixture  of  twenty  pounds  of  sulphur  with  a  ton  of  hme  fwhich 
will  not  injure  the  plant)  may  be  sown  upon  two  acres,  which  will  also 
produce  a  benedual  wect."     (Comb,  Chrtm.  and  Jonrn.,  iuae  11,  lS4i.) 


Abt.  II.     Foreign  Noticet. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Larqe  Mahogany  Logi.  —  Two  logs  of  ManseniJla  mahogany  wore  sold  in 
New  York,  in  February  last,  for  1865  doUars,  at  the  rate  of  165  dollars  per 
loot.  The  two  logs  were  only  one  quarter  of  the  tree  from  which  they  were 
cut :  another  quarter  was  sold  for  1800  dollars.  The  whole  tree,  according 
to  these  rates,  was  worth,  in  the  New  York  market,  very  near  5000  dollars. 
~J.  M.     PAUade^hia,  June  18.  IB4S. 

[About  the  year  1819,  the  following  appeared  in  an  English  pi^er: — "The 
largest  and  finest  log  of  mahogany  ever  imported  into  this  country  was  sold 
by  auction  at  the  docks  in  Liverpool.  It  was  purchased  by  James  Hodgson 
for  375/.,  and  afterwardi  sold  by  him  for  5851. ;  and,  if  it  opened  well,  wM 
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■uppoied  to  be  worth  about  lOOlM!.  If  Mwn  into  Teneera,  it  was  computed 
that  the  con  of  l«bour  ia  the  proceu  would  be  TMW.  The  weight  at  the 
king's  beam  was  6  tons  13  cwt.] 


Art.  III.      lUtro^McUve  Critteitm. 

On  He  Uie  of  Qwuna  m  datrtn/mg  the  Scale  />»«<.  — At  the  time  the 
June  Number  of  the  Gardener't  Magaxme  came  to  bond,  I  had  bj  me  s 
paragraph,  headed  as  idiove.  Intended  for  ]>our  inipection;  but  as  your  conv- 
■pondott  E.  0.,atp.  307.  of  the  current  volume,  ha*  brought  before  the  public 
an  eaayand  efiectual  mean*  of  dectroying  aphides,  in  the  form  of  an  appUcatkn) 
of  quaaaia  chips  in  decoction,  and  also  roaoe  there  re^  aunilar  observation*  to 
my  own,  I  will  not  here  bbv  more  than  that,  in  addJtion  to  faia  experiment* 
in  this  particular,  I  can,  from  mfown  made  last  autumn,  assert  that  it  is 
eShctual  in  destroying  aleo  another  race  of  plant  pests,  viz.  the  acale  insect 
( Aspididtus  sp.),  protmblj  the  whole  of  the  genu* ;  but  my  eiperimenta  have 
been  directed  more  particularly  against  that  species  which  infests  succulents, 
especially  the  genera  Mesembrrinthemuni,  A'picra,  Haw6rth>a,  &c. 

My  mode  of  application  differs  from  that  of  your  correspondent,  the' 
decoction  being  brushed  carefully  and  entirely  over  the  plaints  infected, 
instead  of  being  applied  with  a  syrlnee.  Many  of  the  scale  insects  will,  at 
the  time  it  is  apphed,  Ikll  from  the  plant,  simply  from  b^ng  dislodged  by  the 
brush  (which  should  be  soft  rather  than  otherwise,  to  avoid,  as  fiu*  as  possible, 
bruising  the  plant),  but  the  greater  portion  of  tliem  will  remain  on  the  plant 
for  lome  time ;  they  ivill,  however,  on  examination  a  few  days  after  the  Wpli- 
eation,  he  found  to  be  lifeless  :  these  will,  in  the  end,  dry  up,  and  scale  oS. 

With  your  correspondent  I  believe  abo  that  quassia  renders  the  plant,  at 
least  for  a  time,  obnoxious  rather  than  t^reeable  to  these  invader*. 

I  hMl,  until  die  middle  of  May  last,  thought  that  my  first  washing,  which 
was  ^ven  last  autumn  had  entirely  eradictded  the  scale,  and  so,  I  believe,  it 
did  effbctually  destroy  the  then  existing  generation  :  but  I  find  now  that  a 
new  race,  all  of  about  equal  size,  and  in  all  probability  of  equal  age,  appear 
upon  my  ptanta  thus  previously  cleansed,  which  shows  that  a  nngle  washing 
i*  not  sufficient  to  entirely  subdue  the  scale  for  a  year,  unless  applied  in  June 
or  July  instead  of  the  autumn  ;  in  which  case,  I  should  *i^,  one  washing  yearly 
would  be  sufficient,  and  in  all  probability  would,  in  a  few  years,  entirely 
eitupate  them. 

However  aniiona  we  may  feel  tu  impart  any  knowledge  we  may  gain  from 
practice,  or  from  intimacy  with  the  effects  of  certain  articles  in  destroying  or. 
even  retarding  the  increase  of  any  enemies  to  plants,  atill  1  think  it  but  our 
duty  to  caution  the  young  gardener  against  truatine  too  much  to  prescribed 
remedies,  and  recommend  nim  to  practise  diligently  the  old  cure  of  picking  off 
vermin  (some  kinds  of  which,  I  cannot  but  say,  are  better  formed  fur  the 
practice  than  others,  aa  the  mealy  bug  [C6ccus  Ad6nidum  I.iiin.),  and  some 
of  the  larger  species  of  scale  insect)  from  the  plants  with  his  fingers,  or  any 
other  mean*  that  his  ingenuity  may  suggest,  as  being  better  suited  for  the 

Surpose  ;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  crush  the  insects  on  the  lesves, 
:c.,  of  the  pl^t*,  as  they  almost  without  exception,  ii^ure  and  disfigure 
the  plant ;  and  he  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  keep  them  in  subjection.  I 
would  nevertheless  wish  him,  should  his  mind  be  so  disposed,  to  enjoy  the 
assistance  of  any  such  remedies  as  he  may  think  fit ;  and  also  let  him  proceed, 
without  restriction,  with  enquiries  and  experiments  that  he  may  consider 
likely  to  turn  out  in  any  way  beneficial  to  his  profession,  and  doubtleaa,  in 
many  instances,  good  will  come  from  it. —  W.  H.B,     Oxhrd,  JaiteS,  1B4B. 

On  Wonmngm  Com. — In  the  February  Niunber  of  the  Hwaiioe,  you  have 
eopied  from  tne  Can^ridge  Gtronick  an  account  of  a  fidd  ofcom  which  waa 
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veiy  much  destro3'ed  by  maggots,  aggmTBted  by  the  ground  being  heaved  bj 
frost  1  and  that  the  vermin  were  effectually  destioyed  by  rolling.  It  ii  likely, 
bowever,  had  the  field  been  properly  examined,  that  moK  of  the  damage 
should  liATe  been  aacribed  to  the  heaving  by  frost.  In  dry  aprings  like  the 
preaent  we  hew  mo»t  of  worming;  the  complaint  has  been  Keneral  in  thta 
quarter,  thia  season,  of  a  bad  braird  of  oats,  and  it  bos  been  generally 
ascribed  to  woimin^t,  without  any  examination.  The  larva  of  the  jenny  nettles 
is  the  most  plentiful  in  this  quarter  under  the  name  of  cut-worm ;  and  any 
plants  it  cuU  are  above  ground,  not  below.  When  ground  is  worked  wet  or 
in  the  time  of  fro»t,  it  is  thrown  together  in  large  lumps ;  though  smoothed 
afterwards  on  the  surface,  large  apertures  are  left  beiow,  which,  unless  there 
is  much  rain  to  wash  down  the  particles  of  soil  and  feed  the  roots,  niuet  cause 
them  to  fiiil  if  drought  sets  in  ;  and  the  plant  will  wither  and  die  fiir  want  of 
Diobture,  though  the  roots  may  not  have  been  ii\jured  at  all  by  vermb.  If 
the  ground  b  too  spongr  and  open  from  heaving  by  frost,  or  from  its  me- 
chanical condition  naturally,  dry  weather  will  have  the  effect  of  injurii^  there 
also,  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  good  effect  of  rolling.  That  vermin  of 
the  sort  abound  more  or  less  in  many  Gelds,  and  do  a  great  deal  endamage,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  I  think  no  great  proportion  of  what  they  usually  get 
credit  for  j  and  I  doubt  much  if  a  roller  will  have  much  effect  on  maggota 
buried  1  in.  to  3  in.  below  the  surface,  as  they  always  are  during  the  day,  and 
come  to  the  surface  only  at  night.  They  form  part  and  portion  of  the  mass 
of  the  soil,  and  may  be  squeezed  a  little  further  down  in  the  sof^  yielding 
esirth,  without  much  harm  being  done  to  them.  Though  some  near  the  surface 
may  suffer,  I  question  U*  rolling  will  ever  extirpate  them  and  clear  a  field.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  grub  or  cut-worro  never  comes  above  ground,  but  if 
searched  for  with  a  candle,  at  night,  they  will  then  be  found  at  the  aurrace.  It 
has  been  said  tbey  cut  the  root,  not  tops  ;  but  I  have  always  found  the 
plants  cut  exactly  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  —  R.  Ltfrn^m.  June  3. 1848. 
Cucioo'i  E^t  it  tite  Neit  of  a  Hed^e-Spamno.  —  In  reference  to  p.  257.  and 


corroboration  of  the  general  opinion  that  the  cuckoo  lays 

"'  -'"--  '     '  ■  also    "^^  "--   ' 

%  probably  ^ected,  I  beg  to  inlbrm  you  that  some  years  aj 
in  the  garden  of  Kewhouse,  near  Downton,  Wilts,  on  which  a  he 


It  of  the  he<^e-Bparrow,  and  also  that  the  eggs  or  young  of  thi 
tioned  bird  are  probably  ^ected,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  some 


sparrow  wan  sitting,  attracted  attention  from  the  ci  .     ._.. 

ing  one  very  large  ^g  only.  The  young  was  hatched,  and  was  seen  daily  fed 
by  the  sparrow,  until  it  became  so  large  as  to  spread  over  the  nest.  As  the 
young  bird  was  then  ascertained  to  be  a  cuckoo,  it  was  taken  by  the  ;roung 
ladies  of  the  &mily,  from  the  supposition  that  it  would  ultimately  lull  it* 
foster-parrat.  The  cuckoo  was  kept  in  a  cage  for  some  months,  when  in  the 
following  autumn  it  escsfied.  —  Geo.  Maidutnt.  KevihouMt^  near  JJqiboIou, 
Jalv,  1B48. 

7Xf  Subicriber*  to  Dovglai't  Monutaent.  (p.  896.  to  301.,  and  p.  384.)  —  In 
p.  300.,  and  bIbo  in  p.  364.,  for  "  Mr.  Smith  in  a  letter  from  Worcester, 
ei.  Of.  Sd.,"  read  "  Mr.  Smith  in  a  letter  from  Cirencester,  by  Mr.  Ker  of  Fair- 
ford  Park,  6L  Ot.  Sd."  No  subscriptioiw  whatever,  we  believe,  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Smith  of  Worcester.  —  Cond, 


Abt.  IV.    Queritt  and  Antvert. 


Tag  Raipieny  Grub, — Mr.  Gibson's  query  is  thus  answered  by  Mr.  West* 
wood,  from  whom  a  paper  on  the  sut^ect,  ilhistrated  by  engravings,  will  appear 
:t  Number ; — The  grubs  which  are  found  in  the  white  centnl  part 


of  the  fruit  of  the  raspberry  are  those  of  Byturus  tomentdsus,  a  small  oval 
beetle  (i in.  long),  entirely  clothed  with  deep  oobreous,  or  slaty  yellowish, 
short  puDcacence,  and  having  clavate  anteDiue.    Il  may  probably  be  the  Silpha 
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twticM  of  Linomi.  l^e  perfect  inncta  ■ppew  m  the  tpring,  when  the 
whitethorn  is  in  flower,  which  the^  fre^ent  in  great  quantitiea.  Tlwy  after- 
wards go  to  the  rupberr;  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  the  female  d^MHtta  her 
eggs  in  the  embryo  iruit.  When  the  grab  is  full  grown  (at  the  time  when 
thefmitis  justb^asing  todeca7),it  rails  to  the  ground,  into  which  it  burrows, 
and  becomes  a  pupa  resting  till  the  next  spnn^.  —  J.  0.  Weitvood.  Hammer- 
twalk,  June  S7.  1848. 

7%e  FlortU  of  Cenlauria  monAiUt  ttniithe  (?). — I  have  remarked  here,  on 
repeated  trials,  that  the  florets  of  the  disk  in  Centaurtft  moadiita,  or  common 
sweet  sultan,  are  completely  sensitire,  continuing  to  more  spontaneouslj  loi^ 
after  the  finger  has  bt»n  removed.  Can  ;ou  iolorm  me  if  this  be  a  distin- 
guishing character  of  the  species  in  general,  or  merely  the  eflect  of  a  tropical 
dimate?  —  A.  B.  Patna,  Eatt  InArt,  Mardi  31,  1B4S. 
-  Hanpng  Seli*  in  Trtet.  —  The  followio^  aiuwer  to  a  correqtondent  is  from 
a  manulactiirer  of  bells  well  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  —  "In  answer  to 
J.  D.,  respecting  baiwng  bells  in  trees,  to  be  moved  by  wind,  I  think  it  would 
hare  a  very  pretty  effect ;  for  even  those  that  are  hung  round  the  necks  of 
■heep,  which  are  not  tuned,  are  in  ceneral  ycrj  much  liked.  Were  thnr 
properly  tuned  they  would  have  a  much  more  harmonious  sound.  I  am  much 
surprised  that  bells  are  not  used  on  the  grounds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
■na  I  hare  no  doubt  they  would  be  used,  if  they  knew  the  eilbets  they  would 
produce  and  where  they  were  to  be  procured.  They  could  be  fitted  up  to 
play  by  machinery  any  tunes  required:  or  to  rii^  changes:  the  works  could 
be  moved  bjr  a  iiuhII  stream  of  water,  or  by  weights.  If  musical  bells  were 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  buitding  in  a  turret,  tbey  would  have  to  be  moved  by 
weight* ;  if  tbey  were  to  be  moved  by  water,  an  erection  could  be  made  am 
purpose.  I  believe  that  most  paeons  that  would  like  to  have  such  bells  think 
they  would  be  very  expensive,  as  they  think  they  must  have  large  bdls  to 
produce  a  deep  tone ;  but  that  la  not  ue  case,  as  the  nuoe  depth  of  tone  eaa 
be  produced  trom  much  smaller  bells,  but  of  course  not  so  loud.  —  J.  f. 


le  pine-apple  plants  which  never  had  any  bottom  heal,  and  that  nothing 
uld  exceed  their  vigour  and  healthy  appearance.  Havii^  commenced  the 
cultivation  of  a  few  plants  of  this  fine  fruit,  on  a  principle  in  some  req>ects 
amilar  to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  T  feel  much  interested  in  anythinE 
relating  to  the  method  which  appears  to  have  been  so  successfully  followea 
by  that  gentleman.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  Mr,  Beaton,  periiapa  he 
will  be  good  enough  to  communicate  his  mode  of  culture.  —  A  Subtcriier. 
W«iton.JH^  B5.  1M2. 

Gra/lotg  Ute  Apple  on  Ike  mtlaiK.  —  I  see  that  you  have  got  a  very  intelli- 

rnt  correspondent,  N.  H.  T.,  residmg  in  the  nnghbourhood  of  Folkstone. 
have  had  some  conversation  with  a  most  respectable  inhabitant  of  that 
place,  concerning  the  deterioration  of  the  common  apfrfea  grown  in  the  Folk- 
stone  orchards,  which,  he  said,  was  noticed  and  lamentea  by  all  the  apple- 
eaters  in  that  quarter,  and  attributed  to  the  cupidity  of  the  nurserymen  in  that 
comer  of  the  county,  who,  to  get  their  young  trees  fit  lor  sale  as  soon  as 
poMible,  graft  the  ^ple  upon  the  rapid-Rrowinff  willow  I  I  of  course  doubted 
whether  such  a  fent  was  practicable ;  but,  afi«'  consulting  with  his  nei^ 
hours,  he  reassures  me  that  such  is  a  fact.  Pahaps  your  correspondent 
above  alluded  to  can  set  us  right  on  this  curious  matter.  —  J.  Mam.  Sim 
Tentux,  Fulliam  Road,  Cheliea.  [Our  correspondent,  N.  M.  T.,  will  probably 
be  able  to  inform  us  of  die  origin  of  such  an  absurd  report,  which  cannot 
have  arisen  at  Folkstone  without  some  local  cause,  which  it  is  at  all  erent* 
desirable  to  know.} 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

AitT.  I.  Jlecollectioiu  qfa  Gardening  Tour  M  ihfiNorth  <}f  England, 
and  Phrt  of  Scotland,  made  from  June  22.  to  September  30.  r8*U 
By  die  Cohbtjcto*. 

(fionlmued  jrem  p^SDOi) 

t/uCT  ion  tb  Augtat  l.  —  Cbreiouse ;■  Lord  Corehouse.  This 
is  dtwidedly  tlie-  grandsst  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
embrwcing,  as  iC  aoes,  a  veiy  extenEive  reach  of  the  river,  in- 
elading'  we  celebrated  VtMs  of  tfic  CIj^^  and  the  BonnihgtKnt 
Falisi  The:  beauty  of  Corehouse  is  also  increas^l  by  the  extent 
and  mssniBcenes  of  the-  plantations  on  the  Bonnington  side- 
•r  the  river,  which,  to.  a  stranger,  seem  aa  mach  a:  part  of  the 
Car^ranse'  estate'  as  IT  they  belonged  to  itj:  indeed^  tftese  twa 
estates  seem  formed-  to  landi  s  muCual  effect  to  each  other. 

The  Corehouse  estate  extends  considerably-  into'  the-  interior, 
on  its  own  side  of  the  river-;  and;  aa  the  surface  is-  beaiitirtiliy 
varied,  it  affords  fine  situations^  for  planting,  and  alto  a  number 
•f  little  rills  and  waterfalls,  which,  in  some  places^  leap  from 
rock  to  rock,  down  steep'  deeliv^S'  several'  hondred  feet  in 
height  above-  the-  level  of  the  Clyde^  inticc  which  they  fhtl'.  The 
vills,  the  wooded  banks  of  tiie  river,  in  some-  places  confflst- 
ing  of  sCeepi  r(»:k9  and  in  ethers  of  smooth  turf,  nnd  the  grand 
waterfall  of  Corrft  Lin,  constitute  the  principal  natural  features 
of  the  place ;  and  we  shall  hereafter-  see  that  they  have  been 
greatly  improved'  by  art. 

'  The  entrance  lodge  to  Corehouse  i»  dose-  to  ^e  !^idge  of 
Lanark^  and  the  approach  vead  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in'  HengtK-, 
•long  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  so  much  above-  it  as  only  at 
intervals  to  showt^M  waten.  The  line  ef  i^oadf  whictr,  in  respect 
to  its  surface-,  is  always  nearly  l^vel,  in  regard  to  its  direction  is 
beautiiiiily  varied  by  oatiicai  and  artificial  woody  scenery,  by 
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views  extending  into  the  interior  to  where  the  distuit  hills 
belonging  to  the  estate  are  crowned  with  thriving  plantations, 
and  by  views  across  the  river  to  the  village  of  New  Lanark. 
Here  are  the  extensive  cotton-mills  where  the  celebrated  Robert 
Owen  first  tried  hia  philanthropic  experiments.  We  scarcely 
know  any  thing  finer,  in  the  way  of  appropriated  scenery,  than 
the  e%ct  of  the  plantations  about  New  Lanark,  and  thence 
to  Bonnington,  as  seen  from  the  approach  to  Corebouse,  and 
the  grounds  about  the  house;  and  the  appearance  of  the  grounds 
and  woods  of  Corehouse  is  doubtless  equally  effective,  as  seea 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  house  is  in  the  old  English  domestic  manner  of  Mr, 
Blore ;  simple,  grand,  and  with  an  elevated  terrace  on  three  sides. 
The  interior  contains  apartments,  large,  lofly,  and  well-arranged, 
opening  into  a  spacious  hall.  There  is  none  of  that  conRised 
appearance  sometimes  found  in  modem  Gothic  houses,  which 
are  often  crowded  with  turrets,  bell-towers,  and  chimney-tops, 
without ;  and  traversed  by  narrow  passages,  and  over-done 
with  Gothic  cornices  and  other  Gothic  ornaments,  within.  Mr. 
Blore  has  the  happy  art  of  giving  a  certain  e1^;ance  of  pr<H 
portion  to  the  different  parts  of  his  buildings,  in  consequence  of 
which  there  are  plain  spaces,  giving  by  contrast  its  full  effect 
to  every  mouldii^  and  ornamenL  Take,  for  example,  a  stack 
of  chimneys.  When  the  mouldings  at  the  base,  and  on  the 
top  or  capital*  are  broiwbt  too  dose  together  by  the  shortness 
(>f  the  intennediate  sba^  the  effect  is  crowded,  lumpish,  and,  in 
every  point  of  view,  the  reverse  of  elegant:  but  lengthen  the 
shaft  to  a  certain  extent,  determinable  by  the  feeliog  dictated 
l^y  an  artistic  eye,  and  tlegance  is  at  once  produced;  for 
elegance  is  the  effect  of  proportions  more  slender  than  what  are 
usual,  executed  in  a  material  which  conveys  the  idea  of  as 
much  strength  as  is  contained  in  a  much  larger  mass,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  amply  sufficient  strength. 

The  rocky  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  dells,  dingles,  and 
rocky  steep-sided  chasms  containing  the  tributary  rills  which  we 
have  mentioned,  being  all  more  or  less  clothed  with  natural  wood, 
and,  consequently,  ul  eminently  picturesque  and  varied,  what 
can  the  proprietor  of  such  a  place  as  Corehouse  have  to  do,  in 
the  way  of  tbrming  or  improving  ornamental  scenery,  seeing 
that  nature  has  done  so  much  ?  Is  he  to  content  himself  with 
building  a  house,  laying  out  roads  and  walks,  forming  a  kitchen- 
garden  and  a  flower-ganlen,  and  cultivating  a  farm?  There 
are,  probably,  some  persons  who  would  be  satisfied  with  doing 
these  things,  but  there  are  not  many.  The  most  beautiful  scenes 
in  nature  do  not  give  4ttlJ  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  unless  we  caUi 
in  some  way  or  other,  associate  them  with.  self.  If  we  can  do 
nothing  else,  we  can  point  out  their  defects  or  beauties  to  a 
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companion ;  we  can  describe  tbetn  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  or  in  a 
book;  we  can  depict  them  by  sketches;  or,  if  they  are  our  own 
property)  we  can  alter  or  improve  them.  Now,  the  grand, 
source  of  instruction  to  the  laudscape-eardener  or  the  amateur 
of  improved  scenery,  which  is  to  he  derived  from  the  study 
of  Corehouse,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  natural  woods,  rocks, 
and  rilis  have  been  improved  by  artificial  planting,  thinning, 
contracting,  expanding,  smoothing,  concealing,  and  displaying. 
Great  skill  has  doubtless  been  shown  in  the  disposition  of 
plantations  on  hills  and  slopes  in  the  interior  of  the  estate  that 
were  before  naked,  and  also  in  admitting  or  shutting  out  the 
views  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  but  these  are  com- 
paratively every-day  operations,  both  in  a  tame  and  in  a  pic- 
turesque country.  We  shall  shortly  enumerate  the  leading 
features  which  would  improve  such  scenery,  and  which  have 
been  added  to  it  at  Corehouse. 

Walks,  seats,  bridges,  and  other  rostic  buildings ;  which  facili- 
tate the  means  of  inspection  and  enjoyment. 

Opening  up  beautiful  views,  and  excluding  (tensive  or  un- 
interesting objects;  which  heighten  enjoyment. 

Iliinning  out  unhealthy  or  unsightly  undergrowths  and  ill- 
shaped  trees,  and  forming  glsdes  of  smooth  turf;  which  will 
produce  spots  contrasting  well  with  places  where  the  under- 
growth is  vigorous  and  dense. 

Removing,  the  undergrowths  altogether,  and  leaving  only  the 
timber  trees,  smoothing  the  surface  below  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  mown ;  which  will  change  a  wood  to  a  grove. 

Where  the  natural  wood  is  entirely  coppicet  allowing  some 
of  the  plants  here  and  there  to  assume  the  character  of  trees* 
taking  care  not  to  cut  these  down  when  the  coppice  is  being 
felled  ;  which  will  change  the  coppice  into  a  wood. 

Rocks,  where  they  occur,  may  be  improved  by  removing  soil 
or  bushes  so  as  to  display  them  more  fnlly  or  to  greater  advan- 
tage ;  or,  if  every  part  of  the  rock  be  already  shown  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  idea  that  only  a  portion  of  rock  exists,  then 
a  part  may  be  concealed  by  ground  or  bushes  so  as  to  give  the 
idea  of  continuation.  The  great  art  in  thb  case  is  to  mdicate 
stratification,  for,  unless  this  be  done,  rock-work,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  may  be  mistaken  for  a  part  of  an  old  wall,  or,  more 
probably,  for  a  heap  of  land  stones. 

Waterfalls,  and  rills  expanded  into  pools,  may  be  shown 
more  fully,  or  increased  or  diminished,  on  the  same  general 
principle  as  rocks ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  whoever 
attempts  this  kind  of  improvement  should  have  the  eye  of  an 
artist.  Indeed,  this  remark  will  apply  with  almost  equal  force  in 
the  <»se  of  improvhig  rocks.     One  of  the  finest  features  iq  the 
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grounds  at  Corehauae  is  Corra  burn,  situated  in  an  improved 
glen'  with  a  succession  of  waterfells;-  the  steep  banks  richly 
slothed  with  rhododendrons  and'  other  evergreens  alternating 
with  smooth  lawn,  and  the  whole  overhung  with  lofty  spread- 
ing oaks  and  Scotch  elms. 

All  these  improvements,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  maybe 
eSiicted'  without  the  addition  of  new  plants,*  but  the  greatest 
addition  to  natural  woody  scenery  consists  in  introducing 
among  the  native  plants,  such  exotic  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs^ 
and  especially  evergreens,  as  are  suitable  tb  the  soil  and  tbcality. 
Hence  the  immense  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  natural 
woods  by  tiie  introduction  of  rhododendrons,  common  and 
Portugal  laurels,  mahonias,  box,  holly,  junipers,  and  similar 
evergreens,  as  substitutes,  in  part  or  wholly,  for  the  native  un- 
dergrowths,  which  are  chiefly  deciduous.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  introduce  plants  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  of  any 
kind,  into  natural  woods  or  plantations  already  advanced  so  far 
as  (o  be  20  or  30  feeC  in  heigiit,  because  young  deciduous  plants 
require  much  more  light  than  young  evergreens :  but  deciduous 
trees  may  frequently  be  budded  standard  high  on  trees  already 
growing  there ;  for  example,  in  every  part  of  the  country  there 
are'  commorv  thorns,  sycamores,  oaksr  elms,  and  ashes,  and  on 
thsse  some' scores  of  kinds  might  be  budded  or  grafted.  At  all 
events,  this  might  be  done  with  upwards  of  six^  distinct  sorts 
of  thorn',  plants  of  which  can.  be  purchased  from  the -nurserymen, 
or  cuttings  obtained  from  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  ornamental  on  the  outskirts  of  a  plantation,  whether 
when  they  are  in  blossom,  in  May,  June,  and  July,  or  in  AniiC, 
red,  black,  ^en,  or  yellow,  from  July  to  Christmas. 

All  the  natural  woods  at  Corehouse  abound  in  wild'  herba- 
ceous plants ;  and  in  early  spring  the  primrose,  and  afterwards  the 
wild  hyacinth,  the  stellaria,  and  the  foxglove,  form  fine  masses 
of  colour:'  but  the  effect  of  the  numerous  wild  plants  here  hav 
been  increased,  to  a  degree  which  the  Imtanist  alone  can  value, 
by  planting  and  sowing  among  them  many  kinds  of  perenniala 
and  annuals,  including  the  hardier  bulbs. 

The  artificial  plantations,  formed  where  no  trees  grew  before, 
have  made  extraordinary  progress,  in  consequence  of  tlie  soil 
being  naturally  good  and  being  deeply  trenched ;  but,  like  most 
others  in  this  part  of  the  country,  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
thinned  sut  and  pruned. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  describe  any  jiart  of  Corehouse  in 
detail,  though,  from  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  proprietor,  we  had 
on  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  grounds  for  two  days  r  but 
the  extent  of  the  walks  and  the  variety  of  the  scenery  ai-e  so 
great,  tliat  to  do  bo  woald  require  either  a  longer  period,  op  the 
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assiEtBiice  of  notes  and  sketcLesto  refregh  tbe  memory.  We  Isfl 
Corehouse:;  and  the  kind  and  most  intelligent  family  of  Lard 
Corehouse,  with  deep  vegret,  and  can  only  console  onrselves  hy 
hoping  that,  at  some  future  time, "wemay  have  an opportunil^ of 
visiting  both  again. 

We  were  sony  to  observe,  by  a  Railroad  ^port  then  just 
issued  from  parliament,  that  a  Une  nf  road  is  projected  io  pass 
through  (he  estate  of  Corehouse,  between  the  house  and  the  stable 
offices.  Fortusately  there  is  little  chance  of  thisline  being  carried 
into  execution,  otherwise  it  would  completely  destroy  Cocebonse 
as  a  country  residence. 

Corehouteto  Ped>les,  Mc  Cree,  the  nurseryman  nt  Lanark, 
described  to  us  some  immense  silver  firs,  planted  !by  Lord  Hynd- 
ford,  which  had  iatelv  been  cut  L'down  on  a  neighbouring  estate^ 
and  were  the  largest,  ne  thinks,  in  Scotland  {  and  ne  recommended 
us  to  visit  Carstaira,  where,  having  seen  it  in  J804,  we  were  aware 
that  there  were  many  £ne  old  trees.  Time,  however,  vould 
not  permit,  and  besides  it  was  Sunday ;  so  we  passed  on  to 
Siggar,  noticing  some  curious  branchy-lieaded  larches  in  the 
hedge-rows  near  Hyndford  Bridge,  and  that  the  pasture  fields 
were  covered  with  weeds,  chiefly  ragwort,  ripraiing  their  aeedsi 
Worse  farming  we  did  not  see  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  though 
here  and  there  we  found  preparations  for  thorough  draining^ 

Biggar^  Mr.  Cree's  mode  of  pruning  trees  weJiave  already 
done  justice  to  in  p.  S4. ;  ond,  as  it  is  .now  being  very  generally 
discussed  in  the  gardening  newspapers,  and  apparently  as  ge- 
nerally approved  of,  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  adopted  in  all 
plantations  the  ol^ect  of  which  is  to  have  as  much  of  the  timber 
produce  as  possible  in. a  straight  trunk.  We  call  this  mode  of 
pruning  .Mr.  £!pee*B,  without  enqniring  whether  Gomefhing  like 
it  may  not  have  ibeen  practised  by  Mr.  Billington  or  others, 
because  Mr.  Cree  first  redaced  it  to  a  regular  system.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  where  ornament  is  the  object,  or,  in  other 
words,  where  trees  are  to  be  encouraged  to  assume  their  natural 
Gli^3es,  neither  Mr.  Cree's  mode  of  pruning,  nor  any  other  of  a 
similar  nature,  should  be  adopted  with  young  trees.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  ornamental  trees  are  never  to  be  touched  with 
.the  knife  or  the  saw::  on  the  contrary,  all  dead  branches  we 
would  .cut  off  close  to  the  bole;  when  a  treeoffered  a  partial 
exclusion  of  a  desirable  view,  we  would  cut  off  part  of  its 
branched}  when  .it  showed  all  brannh  and  no  stem,  appearing 
like  a  gigantic  shrub,  we  would  confer  dignity  on  its  expression 
by  showing  part  of  the  trunk;  and,  above  all,  when  it  stood  near 
a  .builduig,  we  would,  if  necessary,  remove  branches  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  improve  its  effect  as  part  of  the  group  to  vhicb  it 
belonged,  to  prevent  It  from  obscuring  too  much  of  the  house  as 
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seen  from  without,  and  too  much  of  the  exterior  scenejy  as  seen 
from  within.  The  question,  in  these  and  similar  eases,  that  we 
should  ask  ourselves  is  :  Sopposiug  the  tree,  and  the  liuid- 
scape  or  group  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  were  sketches  on  paper, 
instead  of  realities,  how  should  we  improve  them  ? 

We  cannot  leave  Biggar  without  expressing  our  regret  that 
Mr.  Cree  is  not  more  generally  employed.      If  some  of  the 

Sriacipal  proprietors  throughout  the  country  would  employ 
f  r.  Cree  to  inspect  their  young  plantations  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  the  cost  to  them  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  for  Mr.  Cree 
only  charges  half  a  guinea  a  day;  while  the  benefit  to  the  pro> 
prietor,  directly  by  the  improvement  of  his  plantations,  and 
indirectly  by  the  knowledge  gained  by  his  forester,  would  be 
great  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  plantaUons. 

New  Pouo ;  Sir  John  Nasmyth,  Bart.  If  we  imagme  a 
valley  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  with  a  narrow  lake  along 
the  bottom,  and  the  hills  on  each  side  gradually  rising  fix>m  the 
level  of  the  water  to  the  height  of  600  or  800  feet,  we  shall 
form  a  general  idea  of  the  kind  of  scenery  of  which  the  house 
of  New  Fosso  forms  a  part.  The  house  is  placed  about  a  third 
of  the  way  up  the  slope  which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  valley, 
end  of  course  looks  to  the  north.  Tliere  is  scarcely  another 
house  to  be  seen  but  itselC  The  profound  impression  of  me- 
lancholy produced  by  the  scenery  is  not  easily  conceived  by 
those  who  have  not  felt  it  i  but  it  arises  from  the  want  of  human 
habitations,  or  nny  thing  like  a.  village,  for  some  miles  before  you 
arrive  at  the  entrance  gate;  from  the  public  road  being  evidently 
one  not  much  frequented;  and  from  the  hill  facing  the  north,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  house  and  grounds  are  in  direct  shade, 
or  in  reflected  light,  great  part  of  the  day.  Great  part  of  the 
slope  being  naked,  or  only  covered  by  young  plantations,  the 
eye  readily  measures  it  from  the  base  to  the  siunmit ;  and  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  there  are  an  ancient  parish  church  and  burying- 
ground,  long  since  disused  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  the 
femily  mausoleum.  Down  the  hill-side  runs  a  small  dear 
stream,  with  occasional  waterfalls  and  lateral  expansions  into 
pools,  which  forms  a  fine  guide  to  a  beautiful  walk,  winduig 
and  climbing  along  its  banks  till  it  terminates  at  the  mausoleum. 
There  are  extensive  old  woods  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
house,  and  many  6ne  old  ashes,  beeches,  oaks,  sycamores, 
Scotch  6rs,  larches,  and  acacias,  some  of  which,  through  the 
kindness  of  Sir  John  Nasmyth  and  Mr.  Lawson,  have  been 
%ured  and  described  in  the  Athoretttm  Brttannicum.  Along 
the  brook  and  in  a  number  of  other  places,  masses  of  rhodo> 
dendrons,  with  other  evergreens  and  foreign  shrubs,  have  been 
planted  t  and  are  already  beginning  to  give  a  rich  eflfect,  and 
to  counteract  (hat  naked,  wild,  and  solitary  appearance  which  is 
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the  natural  expression  of  the  place.  Among  the  young  trees  ia 
diese  tnasses  we  observed  some  thriving  plants  of  Pinus  Laricit^ 
P.  d^ndro,  and  Irish  yew ;  but,  <m  the  whole,  there  is  a  great 
want  of  diflerent  species  both  of  trees  and  shrubs.  We  found, 
faowever,  a  phint  of  CVatn^gus  tenacetJflMia  Celsiana,  the  only 
one  which  we  saw  in  Seotland,  These  grounds  are  adniirfU>ly 
adapted  for  planting  an  arboretum,  including  a  pinetum;  for  tlie 
soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  and  the  declivity  is  auch  as  to  prevent  all 
rbk  from  stagnant  air,  whether  cold  or  moist.  Large  masses  of 
plantation,  to  connect  the  woods  on  the  right  side  of  the  house 
with  those  on  the  left,  and  to  prevent  the  eye  from  measuring 
the  ground  from  the  base  of  the  hill  to  the  summit ;  as  complete 
an  arboretum  as  the  climate  will  admit  of;  and  a  waterfall  of 
50  or  60  feet  in  height,  to  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
house,  and  to  drive  away  melancholv  by  its  noise,  f^}pear  to  us 
thegrand  improvements  which  the  place  wants. 

Ine  house  has  undergone  a  thorough  renovation,  and  also 
the  mausoleum ;  and  these,  the  walks,  and  the  plantations,  show 
a  desire  to  do  every  thing  substantially  and  in  good  taste.  In 
short,  though  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  finding  Sir  John 
Xasmyth  at  home,  every  thing  that  we  saw  convinced  us  that 
his  reputation  for  good  taste  as  a  prafessional  landscape-gar- 
dener is  well  merited. 

A  very  interesting  description  of  New  Posso,  as  it  existed  in 
1715,  will  be  found  in  our  Arboretum,  vol.  i-  p-  9S.  Whoever 
recollects  it  will  probably  wish  to  know  whether  we  saw  the 
greenhonse,  which  was  at  that  time  the  glory  of  Tweeddale,  and 
over  which  was  inscribed,  in  conspicuous  characters,  alluding  to 
the  flowers  within,  "  Solomon  in  all  his  slory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these."  We  did  see  it,  and  found  within,  hung  up 
on  the  back  wall,  the  old  dower-stem  of  the  first  agave  that 
flowered  in  Scotland,  in  what  year  we  do  not  recollecL  The 
greenhouse  ia  placed,  as  was  the  custom  formerly,  in  the  kitchen- 

Erden ;  and  near  it  are  a  fine  specimen  of  ^cer  mon^iessu- 
lum,  and  a  venerable  old  robinia. 

The  architectural  alterations  and  improvements  at  New  Posso 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Burns,  and  executed,  under  his 
direction,  in  a  neat  and  most  substantial  manner.  The  terraced 
gardens  are  at  present  without  flowers,  as  the  &mily  has  not 
resided  there  for  two  or  three  years;  but,  when  they  are  pro- 
perly planted,  the  place  will  appear  much  more  cheerful  and 
habitable. 

We  passed  Stobbo  Casile,  and  arrived  at  Peebles  late  in  the 
evening,  but  with  sufficient  light  to  obliterate  the  impressions 
which  the  town  and  the  scenery  around  had  made  on  us  in  1804. 
It  was  then  a  poor  place,  surrounded  by  a  naked  hilly  country ; 
but  these  hills  are  now  covered  with  thriving  plantaticms. 
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Amust  S. — Pkebla  ie  Melrose.  Tiic  coimttT  is  IwaiitifiilW 
nried  by  bilta,  some  of -which  wewoodod,  and  otbere  oukiwtedi 
uiil  exhibiting  fields  lof  turnips,  Aod  bariiey'or  ivheMt,  to  the  very 
smnindts. 

Traquair.  We  weat  tbrongh  that  curious  old  plooe,  Ira* 
qniir,  wihere  the  lutcbeii'^rden.  walls  are  ISiL  high,  and'weiw 
ooped-with  tunf  now  bearing  a  rich  'crop  of  grass  liod  weeds, 
the  seeds  of  whiok  wew  neonly  nu^  ffir  iwing  disteiboted  over 
the  garden  by  the  ivinds.  In  this  garden  were  excellent  crops* 
particularly  of  strawberries,  Imt  we  did  not  find  the  gardener  at 
noTDB.  Jti  the  herb  gramid  we  fonnd  <eleoaiop>De,  iloWga,  hore- 
honnd,  and  a^noniber  of  other  iierbs  fennerly  caltivaled  in  -aU 
gardens,  but  now  generally  negledad.  Traqseir  House  has 
nothing  modern  about  it,  iwt  even  a  full-sized  sash  window,  and 
the  main  «tArance  has  no  gEaveUed  noad  up  to  it ;  aa,  till  .laldy* 
was  the  case  at  Knowie  .in  Kent,  and;,  J)y  imitation  lof  old  pIsoK, 
at  Fantbill  Abbey.  There  isa  grand  terrace  on itbe  other  fnont, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  house  is  flanked  by  sqoane  pavilions. 
Altogether  it  is  a  gnat  oniiosity  as  a  eentleman's  cesideiux ;  -and. 
at  was  not  witboot  difficulty  that  we  obtained  Mberty  ta  drive  up 
1o  it,  the  £8rl  of  Traouair  being  from  home. 

Abbot^md-:  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  So  muck  has  ibeen  said  of 
this  celebrated  place,  that  we  shall  pass  it  over  with  scarcely  any 
mnarks.  Sir  Walter  <So6tt''s  taste  was  antiquarian  rather  than 
artistic,  -and  he  has  produced  such  ji  building  and  gardens  -as 
might  have  beea  expected  from  his  peculkr  partialities,  and  his 
^ilitiea  for  obtaining  fragments  of  antiquity.  The  bouse  is  « 
curious  piece  of  patcbwonic,  bat  snch  as  -mast  iiave  afforded 
'great  satisfaction  to  its  gifWI  -pri^nietor  in  forming  it.  We 
(COuld  not  get  access  to  the  gardens,  which,  we  were  told,  were 
slanted  with  potatoes,  dot  to  .any  pazt  of  the  plaoe  that  could 
be  consideved  as  otmomeatal  scenery. 

Tlieiroads  iu  this  port  of  the  coaatry  are  excellent,  and  the 
scenery  a  fine  combination  4>f  the  beaatiful  pictoresque,  and 
agricultural  cultivation.  Some  of  the  hills  are  conical,  and 
ploughed  over  the  very  summits ;  others  are  crowned  with  wood, 
which,  in  some  caaes,  stretches  down  their  sides,  in  masses  and 
%edge.>row  strips,  till  it  reaches  the  margin  of  a  river,  or  ibe 
Terge  of  a  meadow.  Tliere  is  every  appearance  of  prosperity 
and  comfort ;  but  the  bands  of  women  seen  hoeing  turnips  re- 
'minded  us  that  all  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  we  trust 
it  will  he  In  another  generation;  for  we  cannot  think  that,  in  a 
state  of  high  civitisotioi^  women  will  {»ntinue  to  be  employed 
in  iield  work.  We  arrived  at  Melrose  in  time  to  see  the  ruins 
,of  the  abbey  with  good  daylight,  and  we  remained  among  them 
till  It  was  (luite  doi'k. 
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(Cmitmual  finm  p.  3S&.) 
The  Garden  of  Mr.  Sharp,  (he  blacksmith,  at  Lancinff,  con- 
tains a  good  collection  oF  fruit-trees,  especial  I  j  apples  and  pears. 
Mr.  Sharp  is  enthusiasticnlly  attached  lo  the  culture  of  fruits; 
«s  a  proof  of  which,  we  found  he  had  got  Myatt's  new  stnrw- 
berries,  and  the  Van  Mone  Leon  le  Clerc  pear.  He  has 
seventy  6g  trees;  and  amoiM;  these  one  bearing  a  small  green 
fig  of  ncquishe  flsrrour,  biit  the  tree  is  not  a  good  bearer.  The 
white  Marseilles  he  has  had  as  large  as  an  orange.  The  garden 
is  on  oheTic,  fllopingto  the  soath-east;  and  so  early,  that  some 
strawberries  were  now  (May  SSth )  ready  to  gather.  On  sn  old 
cottage,  near  Mr.  'Sharp's  house,  is  a  vine  which  was  'brought 
seventy  years  ago  from  Bordeaux';  it  has  large  berries  and 
bunches,  not  good  to  efit,  'but  <making  excellent  wine,  even 
-when  the  beprieB  are  not  ripe.  It  might  be  worth  enquiring 
tXtVt  by  those  who  aire  planting  vineyards.  Mr.  Sharp's  garden 
is  surrounded  by  high  briflk  walls,  covered  with  admirably 
trained  trees,  and  every  part  of  the  interior  was  in  the  highest 
order  and  keeping.  It  is  his  own  property;  and  as  he  is 
blessed  with  health  and  a  taste  for  its  cultivation,  -and  lias  a 
wife  and  foinily  with  a  comfortable  house,  -we  regard  him  as 
having  wiihin  his  reach  all  the  elements  of  happiness,  which  we 
hope  be  will  long  live  to  enjoy. 

We  glanced  at  several  other  places  in  this  neigh  bo  m'liood, 
and  ■were  recommended  ty  Mr.  Kidd  to  visit  OfBngton,  Lewis 
Doubuz,  Esq.,  where  there  is  a  good  collection  of  Orchidene  j 
Northbrook,  David  Lyon,  Esq.,  n  finely  wooded  extensive  place ; 
■nd  some  others  which  we  hope  to  see  on  some  future  occasion, 
for  at  present  we  had  barely  time  to  visit  the  Miller's  Tomb 
on  Heydown  Hill. 

The  Miller's  Sbmb  is  placed  on  the  east  side  of  Heydown 
Hill,  a  high  chatk  bill  covered  with  beautifdl  smooth  turf,  from 
about  halt-way  up  to  the  very  summit  Tlie  tomb  stands  near 
a  hedge  and  a  group  of  trees,  about  two  thirds  up  the  hill 
side.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  rconical,  and  from  it  there  is  a 
complete  panoramic  view  of  the  anrronnding  country,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  sea.  The  miller's  windmill  stood  on  this 
summit,  and  around  it  ore  still  visible  the  remains  of  an  en- 
trenchment which  once  enclosed  n  Koman  encampment.  The 
miller  lived  in  a  cottage  at  a  shont  distance  from  his  tomb, 
and  this  cottage  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  his  aged  sister-in-lnw  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Oliver,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  particulars.  John 
Oliver,  the  miller,  was  remarkably  fond  of  the  sjxit  wiiere  the 
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tomb  is  placed,  and  with  the  permission  of  his  latkllordj  with 
whom  he  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  he  bnilt  a  summer- 
house  there,  and  afterwards  the  tomb,  an  oblong  square,  12  ft. 
by  6  ft.  and  4  ft.  high,  brick  on  the  sides,  stone  at  the  two  ends, 
covered  with  a  stone  slab,  and  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing. 
In  the  summer-house  the  miller  used  to  delight  to  sit  aad  muse 
on  the  distant  prospect,  with  his  tomb  in  the  fbr^round;  and 
even  after  he  became  blind  with  age,  which  was  several  years 
before  his  death,  he  was  led  there  every  day  by  a  little  girl  who 
read  to  him,  and  acted  as  his  ourse.  The  tomb  was  built  nearly 
thirty  years  before  the  miller  died ;  aod  be,  as  some  other  men 
have  done,  had  his  co£Gn  made  about  the  same  time ;  he  had  b 
placed  on  castors,  and  it  was  nightly  wheeled  under  his  bed, 
and  brought  out  again  in  the  momine.  Bong  in  very  good 
drcumstances,  he  left  20i.  a  year  to  ke^  the  tomb  ami  the 
summei>4iouse  in  repair;  but  having  left  the  funds  which  were 
to  prodooe  this  sura  in  the  hands  of  his  grand-daughter, 
though  this  lady  is  said  to  have  SOO/.  a  year  of  her  own,  yet 
not  one  fertbing  of  the  SO/,  has  been  expended  on  the  summer- 
house  or  the  tomb.  In  consequence  of  this  n^lect  for  up- 
wards of  forty-nine  years,  the  summer-house  is  so  completely 
destroyed,  that  not  even  a  single  brick  remains;  while  the  tomK 
as  will  hereafter  appear,  is  in  such  a  slate  of  dilapidation,  th^ 
the  whole  of  the  inscription  on  it  cannot  be  read.  We  pur- 
posely avoid  giving  the  name  of  this  lady,  in  the  hfqws  that 
she  will  yet  do  her  duty. 

When  the  miller  died,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  could  not, 
consistently  widi  his  profession,  read  the  burial-service  over  the 
body ;  but  he  was  kind  enough  not  to  interfere  in  the  matter, 
and  the  service  was  read  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  as 
Miss  Oliver  informed  us,  by  the  little  girl  who  had  led  the 
miller  about,  in  the  presence  of  between  2000  and  SOOO  people 
who  had  assembled  on  the  hill  round  the  tomb.  The  litde 
girl,  whose  name  was ■,  has  been  dead  some  years. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb :  ^ 

0*  Ae  Top. 

POa  TBB  BBCBPTION  OP  THE  BODT  OF 

JOHN  OLIVER, 

W»N    DECBA8BD   BT   TBB    WILL    OP    ODD. 
OBINTED   BV    WILLIAM   WBSTBBOOK   BICHARDSON,   EaQ-i    I76ft> 

For  at  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  ihall  all  be  made  alive. — 
Cm-„  siii.  K. 

The  law  wa«  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  ranie  by  Jeaus  Chriit; 
that  whoBoever  believeth  in  him  ahould  not  periBh,  but  bare  eternal  lije, — 
JiAn,  i.  17. 
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OnoneSde. 
Why  should  mj  bncj  taxy  one  oSbnd, 
WhM'a  good  or  ill  on  it  doei  not  depend  t 
'  11«  at  mj  own  expense,  except  tbe  Und, 
A  ^nerous  grant,  on  vbich  m;  tomb  doth  stand. 
This  is  the  only  spot  that  I  hare  chose, 
Wherein  to  take  my  tasting  long  repooe ; 
Here  in  the  death  my  body  lieth  down. 
You  11  say  'tis  not  in  consecrated  ground. 
I  grant  the  same ;  but  where'er  shall  we  find 
The  spot  that  e'er  can  puri^  the  mind. 
Or  to  the  body  any  lustre  giveP 
Thia  more  dq>eads  on  wb^  a  life  we  live : 
For  when  the  trumpet  shall  b«iu  to  sound, 
'Twill  not  avul  us  where  the  body's  found. 
Blessed  are  they,  and  all  that  may. 

Full  in  the  Lord  and  Sanour  die : 
Their  bodies  wait  redenq>tion'8  day. 

And  sleep  io  peace  where'er  they  lie. 

On  one  End. 
The  fear  of  Ood  is  tbe  beginning  of  wisdom;  but  to  keep  his  command- 
ments is  holiuess  to  the  Lord. 

[Figures  of  Death  and  Tike.] 
Death,  why  «o  hat  9  prey  stop  your  hand. 
And  let  my  glass  run  out  its  sand  : 
As  nritber  death  nor  time  will  stay, 
Let  us  improve  the  present  day. 
Wh^  start  you  at  that  skeleton  ? 
'  Tis  your  own  picture  that  you  shun  ■ 
Alive,  it  did  resemble  thee, 
And  thou,  when  dead,  like  it  shall  be. 
Though  Death'will  have  its  will  with  btm. 
Yet  still  old  lime  prokHiDs  tbe  date. 
Till  all  the  measure  I  shall  fill  of  breath 

That  is  allotted  me  by  fate. 
And  when  that 's  done,  then  Time  and  Death 
.  .  .  [Last  line  illegible.]  .  .  . 

On  tie  other  SUe. 


JOHN  OLIVER,  MiiXBR, 

10    DRPAKTBD    TBI3    LIFE   THE   SSD  APRIL,  1793,  ABED  Bi  TEABS. 

On  the  other  JSnd  are  some  texts  from  the  Burial  Serrice. 


When  yoa  were  in  Scotland  last  year,  I  believe  your  limited 
atay  prevented  you  from  visiting  pJaces  in  that  country  where, 
perhaps,  you  would  have  found  something  to  commend,  and 
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much  to  condeini).  I  am  sorry  yaa  did  not  find  it  convenient  to 
call  at  Dinbur  Catitle*  not  on  account  of  its  .combination  of 
ancient  and  modern  architecture.  There  you  would  linve  seen 
some  of  the  remains  of  feudal  times,  snch  as  the  spot  where  the 
"  wooden  bastile"  stood,  or  where  the  Juggs  hung  on  the 
gallows  tree,  the  iron-studded  gate,  the  portcullis,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  drawbridge,  or 

"  The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 

Hie  loophole  grates  where  captives  weep, 

The  flsnking  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

Or,  perhaps,  you  would  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  more 
elegant  display  of  Grecian  arcliitccture.  There  is  many  a  Doric 
column  with  its  gutlie,  metope,  trtglyph,  mutule,  corona,  &c. 
Also  the  work  of  the  sculptor  is  displayed  on  the  arms  of  the 
family;  the  supporters  upholding  the  escutcheon  with  stone 
chains  dangling  by  their  sides,  and  the  crest  and  the  scroll,  are 
done  in  a  very  tasteful  manner :  but,  leaving  the  castle,  we  may 
proceed  to  the  gardens. 

The  kitchen-gai'den  is  nearly  a  century  old,  an  irregular  piece 
of  ground,  enclosed  by  an  unfinished  wall,  part  of  it  without 
copmg,  and  the  teeth  of  time  making  inroads  upon  the  bricks 
antl  mortar.  There  are  old  fruit  trees  in  it  that  bear  good  crops, 
and  broad  grass  walks  considerably  raised  above  the  borders. 
Little  attention  had  been  observed  in  levelling  the  surface ;  there 
are  small  hills  and  valleys  in  it ;  and  here  and  there  large  blocks 
of  whinstone  rocks  rear  their  heads  above  the  ground,  so  that 
the  gardeners  may  have  lessons  in  geology  along  with  their 
botanical  studies,  when  they  are  cultivating  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  the  flower-garden  there  are  remains  of  the  time  when  Adam 
and  Eve  were  cut  in  yew,  Cain's  cradle  in  box,  and  the  Tower 
of  Babel  in  variegated  holly ;  in  another  part,  the  modern  system 
of  dower-garden mg  Js  practised;  in  this  .manner  combinitig 
the  past  and  the  present.  The  undulating  nature  of  the  surface 
prevents  the  eye  from  resting  on  the  whole  at  once,  and  from 
the  crests  of  the  waves  some  beautiful  views  are  obtained.  On  the 
bosom  of  a  wooded  hill  is  seen  the  white  foam  of  the  cataract, 
and  at  intervals  would  be  heard  its  sound  dyinu  upon  the  ear ; 
the  waters  rushing  with  headlong  fury  into  the  sequestered 
valley,  and  there  tbrming  the  "musio-making  stream;"  burst- 
ing from  the  glen,  it  winds  in  graceful  turns  among  the  rich 
pasture,  and  becomes  the  "low-voiced  river;  moving  slowly 
along,  it  joins  the  briny  waters  of  the  Forth,  Turning  in 
another  direction  are  beheld  the  perpendicular  columns  iy(  ba- 
saltic rocks,  the  debris  covered  with  blackthorn,  liazel,  and 
mountain  ash,  and  their  summit  crowned  wirh  dark  firs-;  and 
in  the  distance  are  The  peaked  mountains,  at  one  time  covered 
with  clouds  and  tempests,  and  at  another  time  pavilioned  in 
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glory.  In  the  study  of  God's  works  there  is  no>  end  to  their 
variety,  although  they  were  sought  after  by  minds  enlightened 
as  the  sun  when  he  spreadeth  his  light  upon  a  ihousand  hills. 
But  we  are  lingering  by  the  way,  and  must  hasten  from  viewing 
the  meadbws  and  the  woods,  and  the  low  vallbys,  and  t4ie  musical' 
warblers  singing  by  silver  ibuntains^  and  the  pleasing  combina- 
tions of  classic  architecture;  and  go  to  a  place  where  we  intend. 
Femaintng  for  a  little  tim^  although  it  Is  seldom  visited  by  those 
who  delight  in  admiring  the  wonders  of  nature  and'  art ;  the'  place 
I  mean  is  the-  gardener's  bothy. 

TTie  bothy  is  commonly  a  little-  lonely  shed'  placed  on  the- 
north  side  of  the  north  wall  of  the  kitchen'-gnrden  r  that  small 
apartment  has  oflen  to  be  kitchen,  breakfast-room^  dSning-room, 
parlour,  bed-room,  dressing-room,  and  study-,  for  men  that  di> 
serve  better  accommodation.  If  a  little  of  the  money  that  is 
spent  upon  dog-kennels  were  employed;  in  erecting- decent  habi- 
tations for  journeymen  gardeners,  genriemenj  would  receive  a- 
higher  rateof  interest  for-  money  laid  out  in  such-  a  way,  than 
they  do  from  much  of  their  wealth  that  is  sent  out  in  other 
directions. 

But  some  young  men  will  not  behindered'fVom  pursningafter 
knowledge,  though  difBculties  should  attend  it.  In  the  bothy  at 
Dinbur  Castle  gardens,  some  time  ago,  there-  were  four  young- 
lads,  whose  exertions  to  obtain  usefiil  knowledge  may  be  worth 
recording,  and  perhaps  their  example  may  be  worthy  of  imitation 
by  others  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 

Sandy  MacAlpine,  the  foreman  of  the  ganlens,  was  at  one  time- 
rntended  to-  be  something  else  than  a'  gardener;  and  was  kept 
Ibnger  at  school  than' boys  are  generally  kept;  but,  like  many  a: 
novice,  he  forgot  to  strengthen  his  muscles  when  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  inform  his  mind.  Close  applicatdon  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  one  season  at  college;  gave  him  every 
appearance  ef  a  blanched  student.  He  found  his  health  under- 
mining napidly ;  he  was  advised  to-  try  something  else;  he  chose' 
t-he  occupation  of  a  gardener,  and  his  health  recovered ;'  but,  in- 
stead of  kaving  it  when  he  got  better,  he  Condnued  to  love  his 
employment. 

Colin  Forbes  was  another  inmate  of  the  bothy  at  the  time  we- 
retier  to,  H«'was  a  stOut  active  young  man ;  the  spade  appeared  as 
light  in  his  hands  as  if  it  had'  been  a  child's  toy,  and  he  could 
use  it  to' good  purpose:  he  did  not,  however,  foivet  the  educa- 
tion he  received  in  his  early  days;  he  was  fond  of  mathematical 
studies,  raid  liked  well  to  tnik  about  square  root5  and  cube  roots, 
equations,  invollitibn  of  quantities,  circles,  angles,  pyramids, 
cylinders,  cones,  polygons,  &c. 

Walter  Glenesk,  another  of  the  four;  when  alone,  occupied 
fais  time  di6ferently  from  any  of  the  rest  ;•  he  was  in  love  with  the 
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study  of  natural  history.  He  made  htoiself  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  botanical  systems  of  Linoffius  sod  Jussieu :  but  he  did 
not  atop  there:  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Cuvier's  system  of 
geology,  Jameson's  system  of  mineralogy,  and  an  outline  of 
zoology.  Leach's  Arrangement  of  Insects  came  in  his  way,  and 
from  it  he  gained  some  knowledge  of  entomology :  the  Elements 
^  ConcAo/i:^,  by  Brown,  made  him  acquainted  with  tbeLtnncan 
arnmgement  of  shells,  also  the  description  of  the  genera,  and 
the  explanation  of  terms  used  in  the  science  of  coochoiogy. 
Often  would  he  wander  along  the  sea-beach  collecting  razor- 
shells,  cockles,  muscles,  oysters,  && 

The  last  of  the  four  was  Baaldy  Black ;  he  differed  from  all 
the  rest;  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  book-learned  man,  but,  for 
strengUi  of  body,  he  would  match  with  any  of  his  comrades;  be 
was  a  good-natured  lad,  and  took  things  very  easy.  He  lost  his 
father  when  he  was  young,  and  he  had  nothing  but  hard  work 
before,  and  few  opportunities  for  improving  his  mind.  However, 
he  bad  formed  a  love  for  the  fiddle,  and  with  it  he  used  to  chase 
away  dull  care,  but  his  music  was  not  at  all  times  acc^table  to 
those  who  lived  with  him. 

When  they  were  at  work  together,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  tell  which  was  tbe  best  workman :  when  mowing,  for  in- 
stance, they  would  keep  time  as  regularly  as  if  they  had  been 
rowing  a  four-oared  boat,  and  seHlom  had  much  to  cut  in 
the  "hacking";  but  when  they  were  relieved  from  their  labour, 
and  every  one  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himself,  then  the  bent  of 
their  minds  wonid  be  discovered.  One  would,  perh^>s,  be 
reading  Virgil  or  Homer,  another  would  be  working  some  pro- 
position in  Simson's  Euclid,  and  another  endeavouring  to  make 
out  the  name  of  an  unknown  plant.  When  in  the  midst  of 
their  studies,  Bauldy  would  take  down  his  fiddle,  and  give  them 
some  lively  Scotch  airs  to  cheer  on  their  philosophic  spirits; 
but  the  Georgics  were  soon  shut,  Euclid  laid  aside,  while 
Lindley,  Loudon,  or  Smith,  was  locked  up  in  a  trunk,  and  all 
wished  the  crambophagus  and  his  fiddle  out  of  their  hearing. 
Sometimes  they  got  what  they  wished  for,  for  Bauldy  did  not 
always  confine  himself  and  his  music  to  tbe  bothy.  Often 
would  he  go  courting  the  lasses,  and  with  tlie  young  women 
he  was  a  Rreat  favourite:  he  never  appeared  so  happy  as  when 
he  got  a  rew  young  men  and  women  collected  in  a  small  apart- 
ment; then  would  he  dance,  sing,  aud  play,  for  hours  in  a 
winter's  night. 

One  night  when  Bauldy  was  absent,  Sandy  MacAlpine  said 
that  something  might  be  done  that  would  better  them  all,  and 
might  be  the  means  of  turning  Bauldy  from  his  thoughtlessness, 
ana  make  him  more  attentive  in  seeking  ader  professional 
knowledge.     He  believed  that  they  were  not  acting  right  to- 
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wards  one  another,  each  one  confining  hU  knowledge  to  him- 
seir,  like  misers  hoarding  their  treasures,  neither  benefitlnff 
^emselves  nor  others  so  much 'as  tbey  might  do:  he  believed 
that  if  they  were  to  exchange  knowledge  with  one  another  all 
would  be  gainers ;  and  quoted  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham, 
when  he  said,  "  It  may  easily  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  an 
advantage  in  learning,  both  [or  the  nsefiilness  and  the  pleasure 
of  it;  there  is  something  positively  agreeable  to  all  men,  to  all 
at  least  whose  nature  is  not  most  grovdiing  and  base,  in  gaining 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake."  The  other  two  heard  Sandy's 
proposal  with  delight,  but  did  not  know  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  object;  th^  agreed  to  inform  their 
master  of  their  design,  and  ask  his  advice  and  assistance. 

Sandy  was  appointed  to  make  known  what  th^  intended  to 
do;  he  did  so  the  first  opportunity  he  had;  their  master  was 
glad  to  bear  of  tlieir  good  intentions  to  eacli  other,  and  pro- 
mised to  further  them  with  all  the  asnstance  in  his  power.  He 
was  a  man  well  advanced  in  life;  he  had  studied  men  and 
manners  in  a  way  somewhat  different  from  that  recommended 
by  Lord  ChesterGeld;  be  was  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  of  bis  profession,  and  could  turn  his  acquired  know- 
ledge to  good  account  in  practice.  He  promised  to  meet  with 
his  young  men  on  an  early  evening,  and  make  arrangements  for 
their  future  advances  in  knowledge;  and  also  to  read,  by  way  of 
introductioni  a  short  essay  on  certain  points  which  are  neces- 
sary for  young  gardeners  to  know  and  practise.  I  will  say, 
what  has  already  been  said  by  an  eminent  author,  that  **  I  will 
ttever  undervalue  the  pursuits  of  science  and  literature,  or  the 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge.  Far  from  me  be  such  a  purpose  I 
Most  unfeiniedly  do  I  rejoice  in  the  advancement  of  such  know- 
ledge, and  m  the  success  of  all  the  means  for  its  universal  com- 
munication by  which  our  age,  and  especially  our  country,  are 
distinguished.  I  liave  no  sympathy  with  the  apprehensions  of 
those  who  are  tremblingly  jealous  of  the  spread  of  information. 
There  is  ground  for  congratulation,  not  for  despondency,  in  the 
prevailing  thirst  for  knowledge;,  and  in  the  zealous  desire  on  the 

Skrt  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  it  to  gratify  that  thirst. 
y  all  means  let  It  be  quenched  to  the  uttermost." 
fVest  PUan,  July  27.  18*2. 


Art.  IV.  Oa  the  diferent  Uui  ofMou  I'tt  the  CuUhalion  of  Plants. 

By  M.  Hbicke. 

(Traatlsted  Erom  the  Gariai  Zeitung.) 

That  plants  planted  in  damp  moss,  instead  of  earth,  Itve  and 

grow  ia  a  fact  not  new,  and  moreover  one  that  is  easily  explained ; 
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fbr  the  moisture  of  this  materiat  is  sufficient  Bar  tbeaarly  nou- 
rishment or  the  plant,  until  it  obtains  stronger- Dourisfamsnt  from- 
being  transplanCed,  and  its  porosity  admits  th«  iufioence  of  tHw 
atmosphere  to  penetrate  CD  the-  lowest!  roots. 

From  these  data^  care  being  taken  that  the  ball  of  moaa  in< 
which  a  plant  has  rooted'  firmly^  adheres  together^  in  such  & 
manner  as  that  it  may  bet&hen  out  and  tMasplanted  like  the 
ball  oiiC  of  a  flowei^potr  without  disturbing  the  vegetoliont  I 
made  useorniosa  in  tlie  following  instances  with  success. 

I.  mtK  the  Slock^GiUiipmer. 

I  made  two  beds  r  a  r^nlar  flower-bed,  in  which  the-  younp 
stocks  were  planted  as  usual,  and  a  nursery^  This  occupied  a 
retired'  spot  only  exposed  to  the  morning  sun,  toi  save  the  troubl*- 
of  shading  the  young  plants  aller  transplantntion.  The  goound. 
was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  by  digging-  and  raking.. 

Holes  were  then  made  with  rather  a  miclc  dibble  at  the  dis- 
tlinceurrrom  4  in.  to  6'in.,  and  widened  as  much  as  possible  at  top^ 
by  repeatedly  turning  round  the  dibble.  Then  in  eoehi  hole  a-  go«id 
handful  of  damp-moss,  as  it  came  fresh  from  the  woodorthe- 
meadow,  was^  firmly  pressed  in.  Afiar  all  the  holes  were  sty 
prepared,  the  hole  for  the-  plant  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the' 
ball'  of  moss.  The  young  stocks^  were  then  planted  in.  these 
holes:  the  plant  was  held  in  the  middle- of  the-holej  which' was. 
about  2  in.  wide,  and  fine  light  mould,  prapared  fon  the  purpose^ 
thrown  round  the-  roots  till  ttie  plant  stood  firm  ;  then  they  were 
watered  in  the  usual  manner;  They  required  no;  shading, 
owing  to  the  situation  chosen  for  them;'  and.  grew  well^rivamap 
those  in  the  flow«r4>ed. 

-  As  soon  as  the  double  and  single  flowerS'  showed,  themseiffes 
in  both  beds,  the  single  ones  were  weeded  out  of  the  flower-bed, 
and  the  double  ones  from  the  nurseiTt  with  their  ballsf  put  in 
their  place.  If,  in  any  of  die  transplontied^  plants,,  a  coat  had 
escaped  from  the  ball  of  mossj  protection  fnom.  the  sun  was  of 
service  for  some  days ;  but  ^  that  were  not  tHe  case  they,  vequired 
iioncL  Those  which  were  transplanted  grew  aa  welii  as  those 
that  were  not  transplanted,  and  yielded,  the  rare  advantage  of  a 
bloom  with  double  flowers  only,  which  in  point  of  beauty  could 
not  be  surpassed. 

It  scarcely  requires  to  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer ;  the  roots  of  the  plants  transplanted  with  tlie  balls  of 
moss  penetrated  into  the  surrounding  ground. 

Watering  with  diiutecl  cow'dung  which  had  been  lefl  to 
stagnate  for  several  weeks,  and  was  applied  to  the  plants  in  dull 
weatheiv  was  latterly  found  beoeficiaL 
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My  rather  slow  gardener  planted  one  forenoon,  including 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  with  the  moss,  480  plants  in 
the  nursery,  observing  the  order  of  planting  above-mentioned. 
So  muqh  for  any  objection  as  to  the  tediousness  of  the  ope- 
ration. 

II.  With  the  Winter  Stock-Gillificmer. 

The  object  I  had  in  view  was  to  raise  plants  that  would  show 
flower  earlier  than  in  the  usual  way,  so  that  they  might  be 
earlier  potted  off.  Early  planting,  and  consequently  llie  proper 
growth  attained  by  the  winter  stock,  are  the  chief  considerations 
for  their  keeping  well  through  the  winter.  I  proceeded  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

As  the  weather  became  milder,  so  that  I  was  not  nfriud  of  the 
frost  penetrating  a  cold-frame,  I  prepared  one  with  an  under- 
stratum of  about  I  fi.  of  leaves  and  weeds,  as  actual  bottom  heat 
is  injurious  to  the  young  stocks.  The  fine  mould  laid  over  it 
was,  as  before  observed,  dibbled  for  the  plants,  and  balls  of  moss 
put  in  the  holes.  In  order  to  economise  space,  they  were  made 
so  close  together  as  almost  to  touch  each  other,  and  were  but 
the  size  of  the  fist,  as  they  were  only  for  transplanting  the  young 
plants.  When  holes  had  been  made  in  the  moss  balls,  they 
were  filled  with  enrth  suitable  for  the  stocks,  and  two  stock  seeds 
were  put  into  each  hole.  As  soon  as  the  plants  had  grown  a 
little,  the  weaker  one  was  pulled  up.  Whether  there  was  not 
a  greater  probability  of  this  being  double  than  the  stronger  one, 
I  cannot  venture  to  say. 

When  they  had  attained  the  proper  size  for  transplanting, 
they  were,  as  usual,  planted  out  in  the  open  air,  but  with  the 
moss  balls. 

The  following  were  the  results  of  this  method  of  cultiva- 
tion :  — 

1.  I  completely  attained  the  object  I  had  in  view,  viz.  that 
the  flower  showetl  itself  early;  indeed  too  completely,  for  my 
winter  stocks  bloomed,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  same  time  as  my 
summer  stocks,  which  was  not  intended,  but  which  could  easily 
be  avoided  by  sawing  later.  Unfortunately,  1  cannot  state  the 
day  on  which  I  sowed  the  seed. 

This  early  appearance  of  the  flower  is  readily  explained. 
1st,  Because  the  plant  was  not  disturbed  when  it  was  iirst  trans- 
planted ;  therefore  the  blossom-buds  would  show  themselves  as 
much  earlier,  as  the  duration  of  the  sickly  period  after  trans- 
planting in  the  usual  manner  would  have  lasted,  and  retarded 
the  progiess  of  vegetation.  2d,  In  the  loose  mass  a  number  of 
hair  roots,  instead  of  the  usual  turnip  [fusiform]  roots,  had  been 
SdSer.— 1848.  IX.  go 
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•  formed,  irhich,  as  is  well  known*  tend  to  produce  flower,  while 
the  turnip  roots  produce  wood. 

2.  These  delicate  rootu  could  be  easier  got  into  the  pou 
than  the  stronger  ones,  which  are  difficult  to  be  got  in,  and  yet 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  They  also  greatly  accelerated  the. 
growtli. 

S.  The  loose  moss  round  the  E^m  entirely  prevented  the 
rotting  of  the  stem,  which  so  often  occurs. 

I  shall,  therefore,  make  use  of  this  method  in  future. 

III.  In  raising  early  Beans. 

In  the  same  manner  (as  II.)  I  planted  a  frame,  9^  ft  square, 
with  early  heons,  in  moss,  which  were  afterwards  planted  out,  in 
mild  weather,  in  the  open  ground,  and  filled  two  beds,  eacli 
about  34  ft.  long  and  9J  ft.  broad.  The  foundation  of  moss 
seemed  to  suit  them  particularly,  for  they  grew  and  bore  more 
luxuriantly  than  all  that  were  planted  in  the  ground. 

To  bring  them  to  fruit  very  early,  I  have  planted  now, 
January,  beans  in  moss,  in  a  box  in  a  moderately  warm  house ; 
and  I  shall  transplant  the  young  plants  afterwards,  when  it  is 
somewhat  milder,  into  a  cold-bet),  protected  by  glass  and  cover- 
ings, as  a  warm-bed,  which  I  should  prefer  for  them,  is  not 
Bt  my  command. 

IV.  Melons 
raised  in  the  same  manner,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground,  grew  very  luxuriantly,  and  put  out  shoots  in  a 
few  weeks,  when  the  cold  wet  summer  of  last  year  unfortunately 
killed  them. 

V.  Catdifiimers 

raised  in  this  way,  produced  very  fine  heads ;  but  the  year 
was,  on  the  whole,  very  favourable,  and  the  holes  they  were 
planted  iu  were  filled  with  dung.  The  facility  of  transplantation 
enabled  me  to  plant  the  young  plants,  with  the  moss  balls,  for 
some  weeks  in  the  shade ;  and,  by  being  placed  in  this  situation, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  devastations  of  the  earth -flea-beetle 
(Hdltica  I''ab.),  which  dislikes  the  shade,  till  the  leaves  had 
become  hard,  and,  consequently,  unfit  for  their  food. 

I  suppose  that,  as  the  young  plants,  by  being  transplanted  in 
this  way,  do  not  become  sickly,  they  are  less  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  insects,  which,  as  is  well  known,  attack  sickly  plants 
in  preference.  Even  in  more  unfavourable  seasons,  the  undis- 
turbed vegetation,  and  the  exuberant  formation  of  hair  roots,  al- 
ready noticed,  might  produce  a  greater  tendency  to  fructification. 
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VL   Young  Vine  Shoots,  Rose  Shoots,  and  other  Sorts  of  Shrubs, 

about  the  middle  of  June,  were  cut,  in  the  same  way  as  car- 
nations for  layering,  to  the  next  node,  and  the  part  so  cut  laid 
in  the  earth,  in  a  ball  of  moss,  near  the  mother  plant  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  they  had  rooted,  and  the  same  summer 
were  fit  to  be  transplanted,  with  the  ball  of  moss,  to  their 
destination. 

VII.  For  grqfling  Apricots  and  Peaches. 

In  the  spring,  young  trees,  with  their  roots  packed  in  large 
bundles  of  moss,  were  laid  in  the  ground,  in  the  shade,  till  vege- 
tation began.  They  were  then  put  in  close  to  ihe  parent  plant, 
and  B  twig  inarched  upon  each  of  them.  They  soon  grew 
t<^ther,  could  be  separated,  and  the  same  summer  were 
planted  out  as  standards. 

VIII,  For  round-headed  {or  Parasol'^  Acacias.  {R.  Pse^d- 
Acdcia  umbraculi/era  Dec.  Encyc.  of'  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
p.  23*.] 

These  are  very  difficult  to  raise  in  open  ground,  because  the 
branches  are  either  loo  dry,  or  the  sap  already  in  motion  while 
the  wild  stock  is  still  dormant.  I  surrounded  the  roots  of  a 
common  acacia,  of  from  one  to  two  years  old,  witli  moss  balls, 
and  brought  them  into  vegetation  early  in  the  year,  in  a  cold 
greenhouse.  They  were  then  grafled  with  freshly  cut,  and  there- 
lore  perfectly  healthy,  twigs  of  Robinia  Pseild-^cacia  urabracu- 
lifera  Dec.,  and  succeeded  well.  They  were  hardened  by 
degrees,  and  afterwards,  on  the  part  between  the  root  and  the 
graft,  towards  the  lop  of  the  stem  of  the  common  acacia,  they 
were  inarched  in  the  crown,  and  were  kept  in  the  moist  balls  of 
moss  surrounding  their  roots  till  they  grew,  when  watering  was 
discontinued]  and  the  wild  stock  died  off  by  degrees. 

Although  tedious,  this  method  appears,  at  the  same  time, 
desirable,  when  it  happens  that  on  any  particular  spot  a  common 
acacia,  already  grown,  is  to  be  trnnstbrmed  into  a  round-headed 
one,  for  it  is  certain  the  price  of  round-headed  acacias  is 
also  at  all  times  so  considerable  as  to  render  thetrouble  worth 
while. 

Should  it  be  found,  as  I  suppose,  that  cuttings  of  U.  Pseild- 
^c^ia  umbraculifera  Dec.  can  be  struck  (about  midsummer  I 
did  not  succeed ;  it  might  do  better  in  spring,  in  beds  from 
which  the  air  is  excluded),  these  might  be  used  for  inarching, 
thus  saving  previous  grafting;  the  cuttings  could  be  planted, 
early  in  the  year,  in  moss  balls  filled  with  sand. 
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All  the  nbove  experiments  were  made  during  the  past  year. 
They  are  sufficient  at  present  to  justify  the  experiment,  to  direct 
attention  to  it,  and  to  induce  a  greater  application  of  moss  to 
useful  purposes.  In  this  respect  I  have  in  view  the  following 
experiments:  — 

1.  Raising  turnip-rooted  celery  in  moss  balls.  In  my  soil  it 
throws  out,  instead  of  a  single  large  turnip,  a  small  one  with 
many  strong  roots,  but  useless  for  cooking.     I  hope,  from  the 

{lorosity  of  the  moss,  to  produce  many  hair  roots,  and  also  a 
arge  turnip. 

2.  A  flower-bed  filled  with  flowering  plants  from  spring  till 
late  in  the  autumn.  How  unsightly,  for  instance,  when,  in  the 
conspicuous  beds  on  a  lawn,  the  hyacinths,  tulips,  anemones. 
Phlox  verna,  and  other  early  flowers,  must  stand  till  summer 
before  they  can  be  transplanted  without  being  spoiled  !  If  they 
were  growing  in  moss  balls,  they  might  be  removed,  without 
injury,  immediately  afier  flowering,  to  make  room  for  other 
flowering  plants. 

S.  A  more  enlarged  application  to  the  culture' of  other  early 
vf^tables,  such  as  peas,  gourds,  the  cabbage  tribe,  and 
others. 

Acken,  near  Magdeburg,  Jaimary  29.  1842. 


Art.  V.     On  a  Mode  of  procuring  Sand  far  tlriiing  CvlUngs. 
By  D. 

Having  derived  much  information  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Gardeitei's  Magazine,  and  as  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  snatch  a  few  minutes  to  communicate  a 
few  remarks  for  the  good  of  others,  if  good  it  may  be  to  them. 
I  have  at  various  times  read  with  pleasure  the  methods  of  pro- 
pagation which  are  there  recorded,  and  most  of  them  I  have 
tried;  but,  as  my  own  plan  is  more  simple  than  most  of  them, 
and  equally  successful,  perhaps  you  will  give  it  insertion. 

I  have  usually  found  that  where  cuttings  could  be  kept  re- 
gularly moist,  and  at  a  temperature  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  cuttings,  together  with  a.  proper  material  to  strike  in,  succejjs 
was  nearly  certain.  Most  people  agree  that  sand  is  the  best 
material;  but  sand  vnries  very  much  in  different  places,  and  I 
have  been  so  situated  as  to  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  at  all.  But 
as  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  so  it  was  with  me,  and 
now,  if  I  can  obtain  sand  at  all,  1  soon  make  it  what  I  wanU  If 
I  cannot  dig  it  or  buy  it,  I  can  generally  sweep  it  up  after 
a  heavy  shower.     In  the  flrst  place,    I  sift  it  through  a  sieve 
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about  as  coarse  as  a  common  cinder  sieve :  what  lliis  sieve  stops 
in  siftioj^  is  thrown  away,  as  it  consists  of  stones  of  unequal  size. 
It  is  next  passed  through  a  finer  sieve  in  a  tub  of  water :  alt  that 
stops  this  time,  being  free  from  dirt,  in  consequence  of  the  wash- 
ing, is  used  for  drainings  for  Large  pots.  It  is  then  passed 
through  a  still  finer  sieve  in  water,  and  all  that  stops  in  this 
sieve  13  used  to  drain  smaller  pots.  After  this  it  is  weil  washed 
through  a  very  dne  sieve,  and  all  that  is  stopped  by  this  sieve 
serves  to  drain  the  smallest-sized  pots ;  and,  by  putting  a 
piece  of  tile  or  broken  pot  over  the  hole,  and  just  covering  it 
with  the  draining'S tones  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot  used, 
it  forms  the  best  drainage  I  am  acquainted  with.  Tiie  sand  is 
then  used  to  strike  in,  by  placing  a  piece  of  tile  or  pot  over  the 
hole,  and  then  Bliing  the  pot  with  the  sand,  which,  being  cleansed 
from  dirt,  will  never  retain  more  moisture  than  is  necessary  for 
the  cuttings,  and,  when  wanted  to  pot  off,  the  cuttings  are  much 
more  easily  shaken  from  such  sand,  than  from  that  which  has 
not  been  washed. 

If  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  cuttings  in  the  same  pot  after 
they  are  struck,  then  the  pot  must  be  drained  in  the  usual  way 
'with  the  tile  and  stones,  and  partly  filled  with  suitable  soil ;  but, 
if  they  are  to  be  potted  off  when  rooted,  nothing  but  the  sand  is 
necessary,  and,  though  they  may  be  often  watered,  no  more 
water  will  stay  long  in  the  sand  than  will  be  required.  I  ought 
to  have  said  that  when  I  use  only  sand  I  make  it  very  firm. 

I  enclose  a  small  quantity  of  the  sand  prepared  from  the 
garden  walks. 

[The  sand  received  is  quite  free  from  soil,  and  consists  of 

fellow  particles,  a  number  of  them  quite  bright  and  shining, 
ike  particles  of  quartz.] 
Au^at  13.  1642. 


Art.  VI,    Notice  of  a  new  Dahlia  Stake  invented  Ay  Mr.  Saul. 
By  M.  Saul. 

The  engraving  {^.  40.)  shows  a  stake  formed  of  cast  iron  and 
wire,  which  will  serve  as  a  protector  both  to  the  plant  and 
flowers  of  the  dahlia.  The  lower  parts  of  the  protector  (a,  bb, 
and  c  c,)  are  all  cast  together.  At  c  c  there  are  three  pieces  of 
wire  shown,  which  are  put  into  the  moulding-box  before  the 
metal  is  poured  in,  so  that,  when  it  is  poured  into  the  mould,  the 
ends  of  the  wire  are  so  placed  that  the  metal  closes  round  them 
and  makes  them  secure,  as  shown  at  c  c;  The  pieces  of  wire 
d  d  are  put  in  after  this  part  is  cast,  by  drilling  holes  through 
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the  casting.  The  advantage  of  these 
wires  is,  tTiat  they  will  bend  any  way 
to  suit  the  line  of  the  branches  and 
flowers.  B  moves  like  the  tube  of  a 
telescope  out  of  a,  and  may  be  set  to 
any  height  by  means  of  a  thumb- 
screw  shown  at  e.  This  tube  is 
made  of  half-inch  gas-piping,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  top  (c),  also 
of  cast  iron;  and  the  wires  shown  in 
it  are  secured  into  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  into  the  ends  (cc).  There 
is  a  piece  of  strong  wire  in  the  under 
side,  for  fitting  into  the  end  of  the 

[lipe,  as  shown  at  g  by  the  dotte<l 
ines,  so  that  the  lop  is  easily  taken 
off  and  put  on.  To  this  top  a  num- 
ber of  flowers  may  be  tied,  and  pre- 
vented from  rubbing  against  each 
other.  The  moving  branch  (d)  upon 
the  tube  b  is  secured  by  a  screw, 
as  shown  alf;  bv  (his  means  the 
branches  of  the  stafce  will  turn  round 
up  to  the  side  of  the  branches  of  the 
plant,  which  will  be  just  the  reverse 
to  the  branches  c  c.  Any  number 
of  these  moving  branches  may  be  put 
upon  the  tube  b,  as  may  be  required 
by  the  height  of  the  plant.  The 
wires  in  this  branch  are  secured  into 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other 
branch.  The  end  of  this  protector, 
at  a,  is  put  into  the  ground  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth  to  make  it  secure. 

A  protector  might  be  mode  with  a 
wooden  upright  axis,  with  cast-iron 
branches  to  put  on  it,  which  would  move,  and  might  be  secured 
by  screws  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  iron  stake- 
Fort  Green  Cottage,  Garstang,  Jttly  31.  1842. 


Akt.  VII.     What  contHlutes  a  FlorUt't  Fhwr  ?     By  W.  A.  M. 

Florist's  Flowers  differ  from  wild  flowers  and  border  flowers 
in  being  so  entirely  chanced  by  culture  as  no  longer  to  resemble 
their  original  type.     All  plants  are  not  capable  of  being  so 
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changeil,  though  usually  every  individual  of  the  same  species 
varies  sliehtly  from  iu  brethren.  Among  trees,  for  instance, 
some  wililiave  an  erect  maiiuer  of  growth,  while  oUiers,  ofpre- 
ctsely  the  same  kind,  will  assume  a  drooping  habit;  ami  among 
herliBceous  plants  the  colours  of  the  flowers  will  often  materially 
diSer,  and  some  even  show  a  disposition  to  become  double.  The 
more  variable  a  plant  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  more  readily 
will  it  become  changed  by  the  diOerent  modes  of  cultivation 
practised  on  it,  though  many  plants  scarcely  difier  under  any 
circumstances;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  fewer  annuals  become 
changed  than  perennials,  and  fewer  lieneoug  plants  than  her* 
baceous.  The  early  floriculturists  considered  as  florist's  Sowers 
changed  berbaceons  plants  only ;  but  florists  of  the  present  day 
admit  not  only  suflTruticose  plants,  as  pelargoniums  and  some 
calceolarias,  but  also  shrubs,  as  roses  and  camellias. 

Flowers,  to  constitute  florist's  flowers,  must  become  subservient 
to  certain  laws,  the  chief  of  which  is  form.  The  outline  of  every 
florist's  flower  should  be  circular,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  as 
may  be  readily  perceived  by  drawing  the  outline  of  the  most 
esteemed  tulips,  carnations,  pansies,  &c  A  change  of  the  form 
of  the  Slower,  however,  is  not  generally  the  first  departure  from 
nature  in  r  plant,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  culture  or  accident: 
a  departure  from  the  usual  colour  of  the  flower,  or  normal  habit 
of  the  plant,  is,  however,  by  no  means  unusual ;  and  the  former 
constitutes,  in  conjunction  with  form,  the  chief  merits  of  florist's 
flowers.  Let  us  examine,  for  example,  the  flowei  of  the  wild 
carnation.  In  a  state  of  nature,  we  shall  commonly  And  it  vary- 
ing from  flesh  colour,  rarely  white,  to  dark  crimson  j  and  the 
outline,  instead  of  being  circular,  ten-angled;  but,  by  cultivation, 
the  flower  becomes  much  increased  in  size ;  the  stamens  are 
metamorphosed  into  petals,  rendering  it  what  is  called  double  t 
by  which  means,  and  by  the  enlargement  of  the  original  or 
guard  petals,  the  angles  are  filled  up,  and  the  outline  rendered 
circular;  the  ground  colour  also  changes  to  pure  white,  striped 
with  crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  or  purple,  in  which  case  it  is  called 
a  carnation ;  or  with  a  white  or  yellow  ground,  dotted  and  edged 
with  red,  purple,  or  scarlet,  it  is  termed  a  picotee.  The  flower, 
however,  is  not  the  only  part  that  undergoes  a  change;  the 
whole  plant  has  also  departed  from  the  original  type;  it  has 
become  much  more  vigorous,  with  leaves  broader  and 
blunter  than  in  the  species.  The  great  distinction,  however, 
between  native  species  and  accidental  varieties  is,  the  inca- 
pability of  the  latter  of  perpetuating  themselves ;  for,  should 
they  produce  seed,  the  greater  portion  of  the  plants  raised 
therefrom  will  be  in  a  transition  stage  to  the  original  stock : 
the  true  way,  therefore,  to  increase  or  perpetuate  varieties  is 
only  to  raise  seedlings  from  the  most  tlecidedly  marked  vari- 
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ations,  snd  to  remove  them  From  the  immediate  neighboarhood 
of  the  original  species,  to  which  they  always  have  a  tendency  more 
or  less  to  retreat.  The  carnation  is  a  ramiliar  example  of  thist 
for  the  pure  white  ground  colour  of  many  varieties  gradually 
becomes  flushed  with  pink,  and  ultimately  changes  to  dark 
crimson,  which,  in  most  cases,  defies  all  the  art  of  the  florist  to 
change  again  to  white.  Vegetable  physiologists  are  undecided 
as  to  the  causes  of  these  variations,  but  the  most  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  among  florists  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  carnation, 
the  running  back  to  the  original  colour  of  the  species  is  occa- 
sioned by  toe  application  of  too  powerful  stimulants  in  the  culti- 
vation. 

The  changes  uid  varieties  in  the  colours  of  flowers  are  in- 
numerable, and  constitute,  as  we  have  before  said,  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  florist's  flowers.  No  cause  is  assigned,  but 
there  appear  to  exist  certain  fixed  laws  by  which  colour  is 
affected  ;  as  the  carnation,  which  in  its  pristine  state  is  crimson, 
becomes,  by  cultivation,  white,  slate-coloured,  and  dull  yellow, 
but  never  blue,  and  seldom  bright  yellow;  and  the  dahlia  in- 
cludes varieties  of  almost  every  shade  of  colour,  except  blue. 

Besides  changes  in  form  and  colour,  florist's  flowers  undergo 
transmutations  of  various  organs;  for  instance,  in  order  to  render 
carnations  and  pinks  double  a  multiplication  of  petals  takes 
place,  and  the  stamens  are  expanded  and  become  petaloid ;  the 
rose  is  rendered  double  by  a  multiplication  of  petals;  and  the 
anemone  by  a  regular  series  of  transformations  of  all  the  organs, 
from  the  sepals  to  the  pistil. 

Florist's  flowers,  of  late  years,  have  been  very  much  improved 
by  cross-impregnntion,  not  only  between  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  but  also  between  two  distinct  kinds.  Had  not  Fiola 
tricolor  been  crossed  with  V.  altaica  and  others,  our  gardens 
would  never  have  been  decoi'ated  with  large  round  heartseases 
of  every  imaginable  hue  and  combination  of  colours.  Cross- 
impregnation,  in  addition  to  altering  the  properties  of  the 
flower,  occasions  a  considerable  change  in  the  habits  of  plants; 
thus  the  large  fine  flowers  that  are  produced  on  tall  diffusive- 
growing  plants  may,  by  careful  hybridisation,  be  produced  on 
dwarf  thickset  plants ;  and  bright-coloured  flowers  witliout  n 
dark  s|>ot  to  relieve  them,  may  have  the  spot  given  tliem  by 
carefully  crossing  them  with  some  allied  spotted  kinds.  Now 
that  the  theory  of  hybridisation  is  so  well  understood,  a  vast 
untrodden  plain  lies  open  to  the  florist,  which,  in  Uie  course  of  a 
few  years,  will  doubtless  be  productive  of  many  unexpected 
novelties;  new  races  will  be  springing  up  every  day,  and  the 
already  numerous  varieties  of  plants  increased  ten-fold.  As 
proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  numbers  of  new  roses 
and  calceolarias  that  are  brought  into  notice  every  season.     A 
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Tew  years  since  we  should  have  looked  in  vain  for  those  Inrge 
and  fine  varieties  of  calceolarias  exhibited  every  year  by  Mr. 
Green  at  tlie  horticultural  exhibitions ;   and,  haci  any  florist 

Eredicted  such  changes,  he  would  have  been  considered  by  his 
rethren  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  madman. 
Varieties  are  often  produced,  however,  without  reference  to 
the  circumstances  above-mentioned,  though  they  constitute  the 
principles  on  which  florist's  flowers  are  produced.  Tlie  other 
causes  which  often  produce  variations  from  the  normal  type  of 
species  are,  climate,  exposure,  heat,  cold,  and  winds ;  but  the 
effects  resulting  from  these  circumstances  are  rarely  of  long 
duration  when  the  individual  is  removed  from  the  influence  of 
one  of  them ;  and,  consequently,  they  cannot  be  considered  when 
treating  of  florist's  flowers,  and  the  reasons  for  their  changes. 
Canterbury,  July,  1842. 


Aar.  VIII.     On  the  ConstruclioH  of  Melon,  Pine,  and  Plant  PiU, 
with  DetaiU,  SfC,  and  general  Remarki.     By  J.  R. 

As  you  yourseli'  flrst  impressed  me  with  the  wholesome  lesson 
of  never  considering  myself  incompetent  to  the  investigation  of 
any  Ukely  subject,  you  must  not  now  be  surprised  at  finding  me 
treating  of  one  so  much  out  of  my  line.  But  the  fact,  that,  in 
many  gentlemen's  gardens,  while  the  show  and  frui ting-houses 
are  complete  and  perfect  in  every  respect,  the  pirs  are  sadly 
neglected,  has  oflen  struck  me,  and  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  ;  for  I  look  upon  those  fine  houses 
as  being  equally  dependent  upon  the  humble  pits  for  their 
grandeur,  as  the  aristocracy  are  for  their  trappings  of  state 
u))on  the  industrious  and  laborious  part  of  the  community. 
Then,  let  the  proud  and  mighty  conservatory,  with  \\a  borrowed 
plumes,  listen  to  the  simple  story  of  the  construction  of  the  pit. 
Let  the  gny  and  gaudy  greenhouse  sufller  its  more  humble  sup- 
porter  to  enjoy  a  passing  glance  from  the  public  eye :  and,  while 
the  extensive  peach-house  (with  its  majestic  occupant,  stretching 
his  sinewy  limbs  over  an  immense  space)  must  not  despise  its 
lowly  neighbonr,  the  luxuriant  vinery,  with  its  luscious  grapeSi 
and  glowmg  in  all  the  pride  of  use  and  beauty,  should  reverence 
its  foster-mother,  the  pit.  In  fact,  to  neglect  the  pit  is  sheer  in- 
gratitude; and  as  bad  as  a  breach  of  the  fifth  commandment. 

I  shall  at  once  discard  the  tottering  shattered  frames  of  rotten 
wood,  and  come  direct  to  the  substantial  pit  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
I  have  no  pretensions  as  to  the  managenienl  of  pits,  only  as  to  build- 
ing them.  Where  ground  is  liable  to  be  flooded,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  here,  the  pits  must  only  be  sunk  12  or  15  inches  below 
the  general  surface,  and  a  drain  made  along  the  centre,  of  brick 
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on  edge,  with  bricks  flat  crosswise  cover[ng  it ;  but  in  ordinary 
biffh  and  dry  situations  they  should  always  be  sunk  S  or  S  feet 
below  the  general  surrace,  and  a  cavity  also  cut  that  depth  for 
the  linings,  which  will  better  retain  the  heat  and  be  more  conve- 
nient for  working. 
Fig.  41,  is  a  section  of  a  cucumber  and  melon  pit,  sunk  2  ft. 


SttHimita  C^KHBter  nd  UdM  Pa. 


6  in.  below  the  surface.  Of  course  where  such  pits  are  built, 
the  length  will  depend  on  the  demand  for  the  produce.  The 
front  and  back  walls  are  built  in  the  pigeon-hole  manner,  of  the 
height  shown,  and  a.  vacuity  is  left  between  them  and  the  brick- 
on-edge  divisions.  I  have  shown  a  trellis  in  this  section  resting 
on  the  bricks  covering  the  vacuities,  on  which  the  fruit  is  to 
rest,  to  keep  it  from  lying  on  the  soil  in  the  general  way.  In 
the  section,  a  is  filled  in  with  rough  wood,  on  which  is  placed 
a  layer  of  dung  to  prevent  the  soil  {b)  from  falling  through;  or  it 
might  be  filled  in  with  rough  rubble  stone,  built  in  the  Cyclo- 
pean fashion,  with  air  vacuities,  as  being  more  durable,  c  is  the 
trellis ;  rf,  the  vacuity ;  e,  the  linings,  and  f,  the  ground  level. 
A  stone  shelf  may  be  placed  over  the  vacuity  at  the  back  part, 
for  holding  strawberries  in  fruit,  or  similar  productions  requiring 
plenty  of  air,  as  shown.  The  lights  are  at  an  angle  of  12°  to 
the  horizon.  In  addition  to  melons  and  cucumbers,  a  pit  such 
as  this,  with  tlie  trellis  removed  and  the  earth  filled  up  higher, 
would  be  very  suitable  for  the  growth  of  early  potatoes,  sea-kale, 
asparagus,  &c.  I  am  told,  by  nrst-rate  practical  gardeners,  that 
this  sort  of  pit  is  of  the  best  possible  construction  for  the  purpose 
intended. 

Fig.  42,  is  a  pine-pit,  in  which  are  shown  the  rough  wood  or 
rubble,  soil,  pigeon-holes,  linings,  level  of  ground,  &c.  This 
pit  is  suitable  either  for  growing  pines  in  their  first  stages  or 
fruiting  state.  In  the  back  part  of  this  pit,  I  should  also  have  a 
shelf  of  wood,  supported  by  small  iron  brackets,  for  holding  pots 
containing  vines  or  other  plants,  as  shown.  The  upright  lines 
within  the  walls  represent  piers  under  each  alternate  rafter, 
formed  by  transverse  bricks,  to  strengthen  the  walls,  as  they  are 
built  of  only  4^  brick.     This  pit  being  necessarily  larger,  and 
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having  a  greater  volume  of  air  between  the  soil  and  glass,  is  to 
be  heated  by  hot  water  when  it  is  necessary.  A  pit  ao  large 
will  seldom  be  over-heated,  and  therefore  no  vacuity  is  shown 
within  the  walls;  but,  should  it  at  any  time  became  so,  the  lining 
must  be  prised  back  with  a  stick,  to  admit  cooling  air  to  the 
walls.  One  of  Rogers's  conical  boilers  is  shown  in  the  plan, 
^.  43.,  as  also  the  piiies  (g),  flue  (A),  and  chimney  (i) ;  the  piers 
are  shown  at  X;  and  those  of 
the  front  wall  support  the 
y  pipes,  as  expressed  in  the  sec- 
tion. The  lights  on  this  pit 
are  at  an  angle  of  33°  to  the 
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horizon,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most  suitable  angle  for 
the  purpose. 
Fig.  44.  is  a  plant-pit,  sunk  16  in.  into  the  ground,  and  filled 
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in  with  suit^le  material.  It  may  either  be  heated  by  hot-air 
flues  or  hot  water,  and  the  pipes  supported  on  4^inch  piers,  as  in 
the  pine-pit.  The  roor  is  at  an  angle  of  18°  to  the  horizon.  I 
am  thns  particular  in  stating  that  the  degrees  are  taken  from 
the  level,  because  gardeners,  in  general,  reckon  from  the  upright, 
which  is  decidedly  wrong ;  because  it  makes  this  paradox,  that, 
the  lower  the  pitch,  the  greater  the  number  of  degrees,  and  vice 
versa;  or,  the  greater  the  pitch  in  reality,  the  less  the  number 
of  d^^rees  in  name.  This  lost  pit,  with  the  interior  altered, 
would  be  very  suitable  for  vines,  &c^  in  their  first  and  second 
stage,  and  likewise  for  early  strawberries,  &c.  I  would  not 
wholly  abandon  from  the  forcing  depHrtment  wooden  frames ;  for 
one  or  two,  suitable  to  the  lights  of  other  pits,  might  be  useful 
to  meet  contingencies,  and  tor  forcing  early  common  things, 
such  as  mushrooms,  lettuce,  radishes,  &c. :  but  good  substantial 
brick  pits  are  the  best  for  plants  of  importance,  and  the  cheapest 
in  the  long  run.  Fig.  45.  is  one  of  the  lights  of  the  plant-pit; 
Jig.  46.,  a  section  of  the  bearer  and  lights ;  fig.  47-,  upper  view 
of  bearer,  dove-uiled  into  the  plating ;  Jig.  4A.,  a  section  of  the 


end  plate,  &c ;  and  Jig.  49.  a  section  of  the  bar.  These  four 
latter  figures  are  quarter  the  full  size,  and  are  given  here  that 
gardeners  may  have  their  pits  built  without  any  further  drawings. 
When  the  lights  are  longer  than  ^.  45.,  they  should  have  an 
iron  strengthening  rod  across  the  bars ;  and  they  should  measure 
exactly  S  ft  5i  in.  wide  {for  then  each  space  will  admit  of  6-inch 
glass),  1^  in.  thick,  and  the  styles  2  in,  wide  nt  top  and  sides,  and 
S  in.  at  the  bottom.  The  plates  should  be  made  of  chestnut, 
the  bearers  of  Memel  timber,  and  the  lights  of  red  deal. 

An  idea  has  Just  occurred  to  me,  witb  regard  to  airing  pits, 
which  I  here  ofier  as  a  hint  to  be  improved  on.  We  frequently 
see  flower-pots,  pieces  of  wood,  &c.,  put  under  frames  to  hold 
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them  up,  but  these  are,  at  best,  very  clumsy  affairs ;  UDct  since  I 
fiud  the  practice  of  raising  the  frames  at  the  sides,  instead  of 
lengthwise,  to  be  gaining  ground,  one  cannot  reach  to  the 
middle,  when  the  pits  are  wide,  to  insert  the  props.  Now,  I 
thought  of  an  iron  rod  to  raise  all  the  frames  at  once,  and  to  the 
same  angle ;  in  the  manner  of  a  filleted  window-blind  or  the 
lufTer-boardlng  of  a  stable  window.  For  this  purpose  I  would 
have  a  hook  {l,fig.  50.)  fixed  to  the  middle  of  both  sidesof  each 

^  > 


frame,  and  holes  in  the  flat  port  of  the  iron  rod  m,  to  catch  on 
these;  the  ends  of  the  rod  having  a  series  of  holes  to  graduate 
the  height;  and,  when  drawn  along,  to  be  fixed  with  a  staple  to 
an  upright  stanchion  (n)  placed  at  each  end  of  the  pit.  When 
the  lights  were  to  be  raised  the  reverse  way,  it  would  be  only 
hooking  on  the  rod  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  frames.  By  this 
simple  contrivance  the  frames  moy  all  be  raised  at  once,  and  to 
a  pitch  that  the  glass  may  receive  the  rays  of  the  morning  and 
evening  sun  perpendicularly,  while  it  catches  that  of  the  midday 
sun  at  an  angle  of  incidence.  It  would,  however,  require  more 
than  the  strength  of  one  man  to  draw  the  rod ;  and  ]  throw  out 
the  hint  that  it  may  be  improved  upon,  and  in  order  that  some 
young  gardener  may  contrive  a  simple  method  of  working  it. 

There  ore  other  sorts  of  pits  that  may  be  found  necessary, 
but  these  here  given  embody  the  elements  of  the  whole,  and 
they  may  be  varied  in  width  or  height,  by  intelligent  gardeners, 
BO  as  to  suit  for  any  sort  of  succession  pits.  I  have  the  sanction 
of  the  best  practical  gardeners,  in  saying  that  common  hotbeds, 
with  air  chambers  or  vaults  underneath,  and  with  air  tubes  from 
ihem  to  adjacent  mushroom  beds,  &c.,  are  quite  useless;  and 
the  same  parties,  after  the  experience  of  years,  look  upon  those 
figured  in  the  foregoing  paper  as  beiiig  both  as  simple  and  as 
perfect  as  they  can  be  made,  according  to  the  present  best 
known  methods  of  raising  and  forcing,  &c. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  show  the  means  by  which  the 
amelioration  of  the  humble  pit  may  be  effected,  I  shall  suffer 
the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  to  resume  their  claims  upon 
public  attention,  and  to  go  on  rejoicing  in  all  the  splendour  of 
their  gay  and  beautiful  furniture;  trusting  that  they  will  always 
bear  in  mind  (which  all  grateful  show  houses^  as  well  as  persona, 
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should  do)  the  humble  bnngs  hj  which  they  were  raised  to, 
and  are  now  sustained  in,  their  present  grandeur. 
Chatsmorih,  Juiy  20.  1842. 


Art.  IX.     Xieiultoiy  Notet  on  Ranting  Timber  Treet  in  Scotland. 
By  ScoTus. 

As  planting  in  Scotland  has,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
carried  on  pretty  extensively,  it  may  not  be  uniateresting  to 
some  of  your  numerous  readers  south  of  the  Tweed,  to  peruse  a 
few  desultory  notes  on  the  subject,  which  I  am  able  to  make  from 
practice  and  observation.  I  need  not  say  that,  during  the  above 
period,  the  principal  tree  employed  has  been  larch,  and  that  it 
has  been  planted  in  masses,  clumps,  and  belts,  or,  as  we  deno- 
minate the  latter  here,  stripes.  The  Scottish  lairds  have  not 
been  slow  to  follow  the  instruction  of  their  forefathers,  "  Be  aye 
stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock;  it  will  be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin':" 
but  they  have  done  no  more  than  stick  in  the  tree;  at  least  nine 
tenths  of  them  have,  after  said  operation,  never  "fashed"  them- 
selves about  the  matter;  and  the  consequencesare  truly  distressing, 
as  I  shall  more  particularly  advert  to  in  the  sequel.  The  b^ 
nefits  derived  from  the  numerous  plantations  that  are  now  seen 
every  where  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Lowlands  {if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression)  are  very  considerable;  and  on  this  subject 
your  readers  will  find  some  interesting  ol»ervations  in  the 
^larterli/  Journal  of  jigriadCure,  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  Pennicuick. 
As  above  stated,  our  plantations  are  in  masses,  clumps,  or 
belts.  The  first  of  these  is  almost  the  only  form  in  which  we 
can  pretend  to  any  thing  approaching  to  the  picturesque;  for 
here  the  fence  of  the  plantation  may  be  entirely  or  nearly  kept 
out  of  sight,  while  in  the  two  latter  modes  this  is  almost  im- 
possible. If  a  plantation  is  made  for  beauty  and  profit,  as  regards 
wood,  the  mass  is  certainly  the  most  desirable ;  but  the  cuimp 
and  the  belt  are  by  no  means  destitute  either  of  beauty  or  use- 
fulness :  indeed,  as  regards  Che  latter  quality,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  in  many  districts  the  country  has  been  benefited  50  or  100 
per  cent,  by  the  numerous  belts  stretching  their  protecting  arms 
around  what  are  now  lowly  green  pastures,  but  before  the 
encircling  stripe  was  formed  were  barren  heathy  uplands. 
Clumps  and  stripes  of  plantation,  too,  come  within  the  limits  of 
many  a  one  who  cannot  give  land  for  a  mass ;  and,  if  a  little  per- 
suasion would  induce  proprietors  to  carry  this  most  useful 
improvement  a  little  further,  one  object  of  this  epistle  will  be 
gained.  There  is  an  error  which  a  great  many  proprietors  fall 
into,  in  forming  belts  of  plantation,  namely,  that  of  making  them 
too  narrow.   Tliis  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  and  arises  often  from . 
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their  listening  too  much  to  their  tenants,  who  usually  grudge 
every  morsel  of  land  taken  off  the  farm  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
the  custom  here,  in  agricultural  leases,  to  reserve  to  the  landlord 
power  to  take  fi-om  the  farm  what  land  he  may  wish  for  planting, 
upon  his  allowing  to  the  tenant  a  deduction  from  bis  rent 
for  it,  as  the  same  shall  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  No  sooner 
does  the  landlord  declare  his  intention  of  planting,  say  a  clump, 
than  the  tenant  declares  it  to  be  "  the  very  soul  of  the  farm," 
while  to  other  people  it  looks  like  a  very  ordinary  bit  of  land 
or  if  a  belt  along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  around  the  ring  fence  of  the 
farm,  is  proposed,  the  answer  is,  *'  It's  an  unco  gude  bit  for  the 
sheep :"  and,  if  the  landlord  boldly  goes  on  to  take  the  bit  of 
land,  the  arbiters  lay  on  the  tawse  smartly  in  fixing  the  deduction 
of  rent  in  consequence,  so  that  the  landlord  gets  disgusted,  and 
the  planting  is  abandoned.  Instead  of  this  course,  let  the 
landlord,  before  the  end  of  a  lease,  consider  the  matter  well,  and 
stake  off  his  land  for  his  plantation,  and  he  will  6nd  that  what  is 
taken  off  makes  a  wonderfully  small  diminution,  if  any,  in  the 
sum  offered  for  the  farm.  So  much  for  the  time  when  a  plant* 
ation  ought  to  be  made. 

Our  severest  blasts  of  wind  here  are  from  the  south-west  and 
west,  as  may  he  seen  from  our  trees  bending  to  the  east.  Our 
belts  therefore,  as  far  as  practicable,  run  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  though  this  is  of  course  varied  by 
situation  and  convenience.  They  ought  never  to  be  less  than 
sixty  yards  wide;  and,  if  twenty  or  forty  more  yards  can  be  added 
to  their  width,  the  shelter  will  not  only  be  greater,  and  the  wood 
better,  but  they  will  took  much  handsomer;  and,  if  they  are 
wide  enough  to  allow  a  roadway  along  the  centre  of  the  belt, 
it  will  be  iound  a  great  advantage,  both  in  giving  access  to  the 
wood  for  carting,  when  it  is  of  a  size  fit  for  useful  purposes,  and 
also  when  it  is  young,  in  affording  facilities  of  inspecting  the 
wood  with  a  view  to  thinning,  which,  alas !  is  so  much  neglected. 
Most  proprietors  know  the  advantage  of  a  march  fence;  they 
would,  in  many  cases,  find  it  greatly  to  their  benefit  and  not  much 
more  expensive  to  have  a  march  stripe,  for  which  each  coter- 
minous proprietor  should  give  forty  or  fifty  yards,  having  a  road 
in  the  centre  along  the  actual  line  of  march,  or  it  might  be  more 
convenient  if  the  stripe  were  for  so  much  of  its  length  on  one 
man's  land  and  so  much  on  the  other.  By  this  latter  mode, 
each  would  be  able  to  ihln  his  own  wood  to  his  liking;  and  this 
is  of  greater  consequence  in  a  stripe  than  in  almost  any  other 
form  of  plantation,  and  in  stripes  is  almost  always  neglected. 
There  is  a  passage  in  your  S^urban  Gardener,  p.  470.,  as  to 
thinning,  which  ought  to  be  hung  up  over  the  mantel-pieces  of 
our  Scottish  lairds.  I  do  not  think  I  could  name  ten  plantations 
in  the  iSouth  of  Sc6tland  where  the  trees  are  sufficiently  thinned ; 
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and  tile  reason  you  always  get  for  iu  not  being  done  is,  "  Ob 
the  trees  are  of  no  use  as  wood,  and  ttiey  make  excellent  shelter." 
Kow,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  use  of  planting  thick?  It  may 
be  said   the  trees  shelter  one  another;   this  is  a  mistake  as 

Xrds  young  trees,  for  by  the  time  a  tree  is  big  enough  to 
d  shelter,  his  neighbour  is  as  largej  and  con  give  as  much 
shelter  as  he  can :  then  the  expense  of  thinning,  when  the  trees 
are  worthless,  is  considerable,  and  it  requires  a  bold  hand  to 
cut  down  a  fine  thriving  tree.  I  would  say  therefore,  if  you 
have  not  courage  to  thin  (though  I  am  rather  an  advocate  for 
thick  planting),  plant  sparingly.  In  belts  it  Is  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary  to  thin.  A  belt  is  planted  for  shelter ;  and  for  twenty' 
years  perhaps,  though  that  is  the  utmost  limit,  a  belt,  planted 
as  thickly  as  it  is  generally  planted,  will  form  a  good  shelter,  but 
after  that  period  the  shelter  becomes  less  and  less.  The  trees 
come  to  be  without  a  single  branch  on  the  stem  for  ten  feet 
upwards  at  least;  they  are  unhealthy,  their  roots  being  choked; 
the  wind  makes  fearful  havoc  among  them ;  and,  at  tlie  end  of 
the  second  twenty  years,  there  will  be  but  a  few  stragglers  left  to 
tell  the  melancholy  fate  of  their  departed  brethren :  and,  observe, 
these  stragglers  are  on  (he  outside  of  the  belt,  and  possibly  on 
the  most  exposed  side;  but  where  they  have  had  a  little  more 
justice  in  point  of  room,  and  got  accustomed  to  the  blast.  But, 
if  a  belt  is  thinned  so  that  the  lateral  branches  barely  touch  one 
another,  the  tree  becomes  feathered  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  a 
dense  mass  of  foliage  or  branches  remains  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  wind,  and  the  desired  shelter  is  gained.  The  trees, 
though  not  BO  tall,  are  healthy  and  in  a  more  natural  state;  their 
roots  have  room ;  and  they  stand  their  ground  amid  the  winter 
storms,  which  with  us  are  neither  few  nor  far  between. 

A  great  objection  to  planting  being  carried  on  more  ex- 
tensively than  it  has  hitherto  been  is  the  great  expense  of 
.enclosing.  In  pastoral  countries  "a  dry  stane  dike"  is  almost 
necessary.  Your  English  readers,  or  some  of  them,  may  require 
to  be  told  that  this  is  a  wall  built  of  stones  without  mortar.  It 
is  generally  about  4^  or  5  feet  high,  and  costs  from  Gs.  to  13s. 
per  rood  of  16^  fi.  This,  as  above  stated,  is  the  most  expensive 
part  of  the  plantation,  but  one  of  the  most  important;  if  good 
durable  stone  is  to  be  had  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  in 
ispite  of  the  heavy  outlay,  it  is  the  cheapest,  the  most  durable, 
and  satisfactory  fence,  in  the  long  run.  But  a  great  many  plant- 
ations have  been  made  with  no  other  fence  than  a  ditch  and  lurf 
wall,  or  as  we  call  them  "  feni  dikes,"  with  a  single  railing  of 
paling  along  the  lop.  This  is  a  cheap  fence  and  is  put  up, 
paling  included,  for  about  It.  Gd.  per  rood.  The  cost  will 
scarcely  be  a  year's  interest  of  the  outlay  on  a  stone  dike;  but 
it  requires  constant  attention,  as  cattle  are  opt  to  rub  it  down, 
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and  sundry  other  misfortuneB  to  happen  to  it.  However,  with 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  care,  it  will  answer,  and  in  many 
situations  has  answered,  all  the  purposes  of  the  stone  dike,  and, 
so  far  as  appearances  go,  it  is  much  prettier  to  look  at.  I 
do  not  approve  of  sowing  whins  on  these  dikes;  for,  unless  they 
are  regularly  switched,  they  spread  into  the  adjoining  fields,  and 
become  a  great  nuisance,  and  are  often  destroyed  by  frost. 

Drainage, —  Draining  is  requisite  in  a  plantation,  which  also 
is  much  neglected :  by  draining,  I  mean  particularly  surface 
drains;  these  can  be  made  at  a  very  small  cost;  about  a  penny 
a  rood  for  the  ordinary  sheep  drains,  which  they  resemble,  20  in. 
wide  at  top,  14  in,  nt  bottom,  and  about  12  in.  deep.  The  be- 
nefit of  these  drains  is  immense,  in  drying  the  ground,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  attention  to  observe  that  along  the  line  of  drain,  upon 
the  stuET  thrown  out,  the  trees  beat  their  neighbours ;  and  you 
can  often  follow  out  the  hne  of  drain,  by  looking  along  the  tops 
of  the  young  trees,  which,  in  the  above  situation,  are  so  much 
more  vigorous  than  their  neighbours,  that  they  sometimes  re- 
semble a  hedge  on  a  bare  part  of  the  plantation. 

If  a  stone  dike  is  made,  there  ought  to  be,  in  about  every 
hundred  yards,  a  set  of  steps,  forming  a  stile,  for  crossing  into 
the  plantation.  This  will  be  found  a  great  saving  to  the  wall, 
if  sportsmen  and  their  dogs  are  in  the  habit  occasionally  of  fol- 
lowing game  into  it,  for  both  man  and  dog  will  prefer  the  easiest 
point  for  getting  over  the  fence,  and  they  will  not  pull  down  a 
stone  or  two,  every  time  they  pass,  to  the  danger  of  their  legs, 
and  the  detriment  of  the  fence.  Young  plantations  are  a  great 
shelter  for  hares,  and,  if  it  is  wished  to  give  them  access,  let 
pens  or  conduits,  12  in.  by  9in.,  be  made  also,  every  100  or  200 
yards,  in  the  dike.  Neither  these,  nor  the  stiles,  will  add  a  six- 
pence to  the  original  contract  price  of  the  dike.  Let  these  pens 
or  conduits,  however,  be  shut  up  in  autumn,  whenever  the  corn 
is  cut;  as,  when  the  hares  lie  in  the  plantation,  and  feed  out  of  it, 
they  are  easily  snared  on  the  runs  leading  to  the  jTens.  The 
pens  for  the  hares  should  be  opened  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  the  keeper  should  look  sharp  to  them.  Any  gate 
to  the  plantation  should  be  boarded,  so  as  to  prevent  hares 
passing  in  or  out;  for,  if  this  is  not  done,  it  is  the  poacher's 
harvest  field  with  his  net.  During  ihe  months  of  October  to 
March,  inclusive,  the  hares  will  take  the  dike  at  any  part,  when 
they  wish  access,  but  the  young  ones  are  not  able  to  do  it. 
The  pens  are  useful  also  for  young  partridges  and  pheasants  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  cover. 

Edinburgh,  Juhf  1842, 


3d  Ser.— 1842.  IX. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  lUutlralionea  Plantamm  Orientaliuntt  ou  C/ioix  de  Plantes 
nouvelles,  ou  pnt  connuet,  de  tAtie  OccidenlaU.  Par  IVI.  le  Comie 
Jaubert,  Membre  de  la  Cliarabre  dea  D^^ut^a,  et  M.  £d.  Suach, 
Aide-Naturaliile  au  Museum  d'Hiatoire  Naturelle  de  Paris. 
Ouvrage  accompafnU  d'une  Carte  ffiograpkiqut  nouvelle,  tn  4 
Jeuiilei,  par  M.  te  Colonel  Lapie,  contenant  let  principaux  Ztin^iret 
det  Voyageurt  Botaniilet,  depuit  le  16e  Siicle  juiqu'  A  ttos  Jour*. 
A  Selection  of  new  or  rare  Plants  from  Western  Asia,  &c,  A  la 
Libroirie  £ncyclop6dique  de  Roret,  Rue  HautefeuiUe,  No.  I(V 
bis.     LivraiiODH  I.  et  II.     Paris,  1842. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  wbot  tlie  reader  may  expect  from  this  work, 
we  give  n  troniilation  of  the  preface. 

"I  will  explain  the  circuoulances  which  gave  riseto  this  work,  end  the  plan  of 
its  evecution.  Imbued,  from  my  earliest  ^outh,  with  a  lively  taste  for  the  itudy 
of  plan  U,  1  explored  the  South  of  Frxnce.the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Australia,  end 
Italy,  successively  and  several  times  over  ;  at  Srst  ia  company  with  [be  unfortu- 
nate Jacqucmont,  whose  premature  death  is  deplored  by  science,  aod  afterwards 
alone,  without  interfering  with  the  contribution  I  made  to  the  Flura  of  Ihe 
Ccnlre  of  Frtrace,  published  by  my  friend,  M.  Borcau,  director  of  (he  botanic 
garden  at  Angera.*  Since  1819,  scarcely  a  year  has  elapsed  that  I  have  not 
made  a  botaDKol  excursion.  The  flora  of  the  Medicerranean  had  particularly 
occupied  my  attention,  and  my  researches  there  had  given  me  an  intense 
desire  to  pursue  my  studies  towards  the  East.  In  the  epHne  of  1S.S9,  I  r^ 
solved,  at  last,  to  put  this  idea  into  execution.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  join 
M.  CharicB  Texier,  whose  spleadid  archaological  labours  in  Asia  Mincu'  have 
been  so  justly  appreciated,  and  who  was  then  setting  out  on  bis  fourth  ex- 
pedition. It  was  impouihle  to  find  a  more  certain  guide,  or  a  more  eftreeable 
companion,  for  the  journey,  in  every  respect.  We  saw,  in  company  w:th  each 
other,  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor  which  comprehends  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,the 
valley  of  tne  Meander,  Geyra  and  Mount  Cadmus  in  ancient  Caria,  ancient 
Phiygia,  the  chain  of  the  Olympus  of  Bithynia,  Brousso,  Nicea,  Nicootedia, 
and  Conatantinople. 

"  My  health,  which  was  affected  by  die  climate,  prevented  me  exploring 
fiirther;  but,  although  I  could  ooly  accomplish  a  part  of  the  task  I  bad  im- 
posed on  myself,  nevertbelesB,  devoted  as  I  was  exclusively  to  botanisir^,  and 
fiuiushed  with  all  the  oetennble  means  of  making  a  rich  collecuon,  Ihave 
brought  back  a  great  number  of  interesting  plants,  among  which  there  are 
some  new  ones.  I  was  proceeding  to  pubush  theseptants,  when  1  was  un- 
expectedly called  to  the  ministry  of  public  works.  Tliis  infidelity  to  botany 
was  not  to  be  of  long  duration.  As  soon  as  I  regained  my  liberty,  my  first 
thought  was  to  resume  my  intention  of  publishing.  To  proceed  with  any 
advantage  to  science  it  was  neceasary  to  examiae  the  colleclioiM  brought  from 
the  same  countries  by  preceding  travellers,  in  the  rich  herbariums  of  the 
museum,  of  my  honouraole  colleague  M.  B.  Delessert,  and  of  several  other 
distinguished  men  of  science.  As  mv  labour  advanced,  the  hoHion  extended 
before  me :  and  as  the  desire  of  studying  the  Bora  of  the  Mediterranean  had 
led  me  into  Asia  Minor,  I  was,  in  the  aeme  manner,  induced,  by  the  intimate 
relation  that  exists  between  the  v^etation  I  had  just  explored  and  that  of  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia,  to  make  myself  master  of  the  general  features  which 

•  8  vols,  in  8vo.  Itoret,  Paris,  1840.  The  types  of  the  species  described 
in  the  Flora  of  the  Centre  of  France  have  been  dq>osited  by  M.  8anl,  our 
fellow-labourer,  and  myself,  at  Bourges,  in  the  museum  of  the  department. 
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quantity  of  materiHlB,  e  ,  ,  . 

lectiana  which  appeared  exhausted  tumisbed  me,  every  iastant,  with  olyec 
worthy  of  being  brought  to  light.  Who  would  believe,  for  example,  that, 
aoionir  the  worksof  ToarnelbTt  on  thn  Eaat,  there  ia  itill  matter  to  be  gleaned 
after  Deabiuauiea  and  ao  nany  others  P  Of  this,  however,  I  have  been  con- 
vinced in  euunining  the  herbarium  of  this  great  naturaliat,  his  manuscripts, 
and  the  ori^oal  drawinn  of  his  intelligeiit  artiat,  Aubriet,  which  were  com- 
aiDnicBted  to  me  by  the luDdnesa  of  M.  A.  de  Jasaieu. 

"  Amou  recent  collections  there  are  none  more  complete  than  those  of 
Aucher^Em,  who  died  at  [^jahan  in  1839,  a  troe  martyr  to  science,  after 
ten  jnra  of  trarela  almoit  entirely  devoted  lo  the  r^ion  of  which  I  have 
been  speaUng.  The  principal  part,  eootaining  more  especially  the  unique 
roecimeiia,  it  deposited  ia  the  museum,  and  has  been  amtagtA  by  M.  A, 
Brongniart :  the  rest  is  distributed  in  diflerent  herbariumB  in  Paris  and  abroad. 
In  Paris,  M.  Deleaseit,  M.  WeW>,  author  of  the  Natural  Hatory  of  lie  Canary 
Itiandi,  M.  Haille,  sod  myself  possesB  Et  considcmble  part  of  it.  The  im- 
portance of  the  discoveries  of  this  intrepid  traveller  may  be  judged  of  by 
reading  the  volumes  of  Prodromjit  Syilvitalit  iMMwr/a/u  lUgid  cegetabi^  of 
DeCandoUe,  vbich  appeared  in  1S36.  The  widow  of  Aucher-Eloy,  whom  I 
had  the  honour  of  visitinB  at  CanstanUnople,  intrusted  me  with  her  hiuband's 
MSS.,  among  which  are  his  Journal  of  1835,  and  that  of  1837  and  1836,  both 
remarkable  for  the  variety  of  observations  they  contain,  eveu  out  of  the  pale 
of  botany  :  they  may  bear  a  comparison,  if  not  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  at 
least  for  the  interest  which  ia  aJttaehed  to  those  perilous  travels,  with  the 
letters  of  Jacqoemont  written  from  India.  I  propose,  with  the  authority  of 
Mme.  Eloy,  to  make  it  the  sutgect  of  a  separate  publication,  after  having  ar- 
ranged the  manuscript  i  accompanying  it  with  notes  to  elucidate  the  bo- 
tamcal  notices  interspersed  throughout,  and  giving  figures  of  the  plants 
tbemselvea, 

"Thus,  instead  of  Umiting  myself  to  the  plants  of  the  East  which  I  gathered 
myself,  I  have  been  led  to  make  known,  by  descriptions  and  engraving, 
certainly  not  all  the  unnoticed  or  little  known  spedes  of  Western  ^a  (this 
would  be  a  gigantic  enterprise  in  point  of  labour  and  eipenae),  but  at  least 
an  extensive  selection  of  those  species,  reserving  the  power  of  giving  more  or 
less  extension  to  my  plan  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  a  Nort  of  elastic 
fi«nie  which  I  am  going  to  open  for  one  of  the  finest  divisions  of  botanical 
geography,  and  as  a  resort  which  1  propose  for  the  researches  of  the  learned 
who  have  already,  or  ma^  yet  have  occasion  to  be  engaged  there.  I  have  been 
infbnaed  that  M.  Boisner  of  Geneva,  author  of  the  Botamcai  Journey  into 
He  SimiA  of  Spam,  has  b^un,  almost  at  the  same  time  as  myself,  to  investi< 
gate  the  plants  of  Aucher-Eloy,  but  no  one  has  as  yet  thought  of  giving 
engravings  of  them.  The  public  cannot  be  otherwise  than  benefited  by  these 
simultaneous  efforts. 

"  The  nature  of  my  selection  excludes,  for  the  present  at  least,  all  idea  of 
a  systematic  order  by  families  and  genera.  It  will  not  be  pradent,  or  even 
possible,  till  after  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  plants  of  this  re^on,  and  of 
all  the  works  bearing  on  it,  to  think  of  oSbring  to  the  pubUc  a  methodic 
enumeration,  a  sort  of  flora  of  Western  Asia:  we  must  only  ium  at  this 
object.  If  I  cannot  attain  it,  1  shall  at  least  have  contributed  to  prefnu^  for 
others  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  which  is  much  wanted  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

"  Once  engaged  in  this  career,  I  soon  found  that  my  single  powers  were  not 
sufficient  for  a  work  of  such  extent.  I  was  therefore  obTignl  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  a  man  of  science  who  was  already  of  some  authority  ;  and  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  that  of  M.  Spach,  assistant  naturalbt  at  the 
museum,  well  known  by  works  evincing  sound  criticism,  and  bv  his  co-opera- 
tion with  M.  de  ItUrbel  in  the  most  delicate  researches  of  vegetable  physiology. 
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We  have,  therefore,  undertaken  thii  work  id  concert,  to  which  I  diall  devolc 
all  my  leisure. 

"  The  region  we  are  about  to  examine  comprefaendB  all  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  Georgia,  to  the  summits  of  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus;  a  part  of 
Persia,  to  the  great  Salt  Deserts,  and  to  the  frontier  of  Belouchiotsn ;  lastly, 
Moscat  and  Zemen,  which  are  to  be  the  sut^ect  of  a  separate  publication  begun 
by  M.  Decaisne. 

"  In  all  ages,  the  irresistiUe  attraction  of  Europe  towards  the  East,  to 
which  hiitorv  and  politics  bear  testimony,  has  also  had  its  effect  on  botanical 
trarellers.  The  following  enumeration  will  gire  an  idea  of  what  they  have 
done,  and  of  the  resources  they  have  prepared  for  us.  The  French  have  been 
the  most  active,  and  this  has  been  an  additionBl  motive  for  confirmiDg  me  in 
roy  undertaking.  1  was  of  opinion  that,  bv  attaching  myself  to  a  branch  of 
the  human  sciences  In  which  the  French  nave  excelled,  I  was  contributing, 
within  the  limits  of  my  means,  to  the  honour  of  my  country. 

"The  first  of  this  series  is  a  Frenchman,  I^rre  Belon,  a  native  of  Mons, 
about  the  year  1546. 

"  From  1573  to  1575,  Rauwolf  of  Augsburg  explored  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
amia:  his  narrative  is  written  in  1583.  The  systematic  cattuogue  of 
s  was  not  published  till  1755,  by  Gronovius,  at  Leydcn. 

"  In  1615,  Bochelier  brought  to  France  the  horsechestnut,  on  his  return 
from  the  Levant. 

"  Our  immortal  Tournefort,  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  botany,  and  the 
accomplished  model  of  travellers,  travelled  over  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  the 
Morth  of  Asia  Minor,  in  1700,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV. 

"  Sherard,  English  consul  at  Smyrna  in  170S,  lived  there  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  made  several  excursions  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

"  In  I72S,  Buxbaum  published  the  result  of  his  travels  in  Armenia,  and 
several  other  countries  of  the  Levant. 

"  In  1738,  the  work  of  Shaw,  the  botanist  and  antiquary,  appeared. 

"  Guilandin  is  nearly  about  the  same  period. 

"  In  1749,  Hasselquiat,  the  dietnpleofLinmeus,  explored  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smyrna,  Palestbe,  and  Syria. 

"Towards  1761,  Forskal,  the  companion  of  Micbuhr  in  Arabia,  touched  at 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 

"  Sestini,  m  1779,  described  part  of  the  ancient  Bithynia,  and  the  peninsula 
of  Cyzicds ;  in  1781-88,  and  1787,  he  visited  almost  all  Turkey,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Bassora. 

"  In  llBi,  Michaux,  who  at  a  later  period  brought  into  France  the  materials 
for  the  fiora  of  North  America,  proceedeil  to  Aleppo,  under  the  auspices  of 
Lemonnier,  and  explored  several  provmces  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  including 
Ohilan. 

"  Sibthorp,  in  1786-87,  and  1794,  herborised  Mount  Olympus  twice,  pro- 
ceeded along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  stopped  at  the  islands,  particularly 
at  Cyprus. 

"  Labillardiere,  in  1787,  made  a  tour  in  Syria. 

"  In  1792,  Olivier  and  Bruguiere  were  sent  into  Turkey  and  Persia,  on  a 
scientific  mission,  by  the  Executive  Provisionary  Council,  in  which  Monge  and 
RoUaud  presided :  tbey  remained  six  years. 

More  r^ently,  when  the  love  of  the  natural  sciences  has  become  greatly 
_._.._  -jjCoque- 


extended,  Dumont  d'Urville,  B^langer,  Botta,  Bov£,  Dubois,  Raverpe,  Coque 
bert  de  Montbret*,  and  Dartlculsrly  Aucher-Eloy,  all  Frenchmen;  Webb, 
Riippel,  Schimper,  Fleiaclier,  Kotscby,  and   Ehrenbe^,  have  explored  our 


*  M.  Webb,  who  is  in  possesuon  of  the  plants  of  Coquebert  de  Montbret, 
has  had  the  kindness  to  place  them  at  my  duposal. 
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region  in  every  direction,  and  accumulated  in  their  herbariuiDB  the  plants  of 
the  East.  The  expedition  or  Col.  Chesney  on  the  Euphrates  and  Hgris, 
opening  new  routes  to  English  enterprise,  has  also  not  been  without  its 
advantage  to  botany. 

"  For  the  Caucasian  district  alone,  the  Germans  and  the  Russians,  following 
in  the  train  of  military  expeditions,  have,  for  the  lost  twenty  years,  rendered 
incalculable  services  to  botany,  I  will  only  name,  at  present,  Bieberstein, 
Szovits,  C.  A.  Meyer,  and  Hohenacker.  A  notice  of  their  labours,  as  well  aa 
of  those  which  belong  to  the  last  age,  maybe  seen  in  the  essay  of  M.  Trautvet- 
tcr,  entitled  Orundna  finer  GeicMchte  der  Bolatdi  in  Bexug  mtj  Rutiland 
(Sketch  of  a  History  of  Botany  with  regard  to  Russia),  extracted  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersbure. 

"  In  establishing,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  of  a  flora  of  Western  Asia,  it 
was  indispensable  to  add  to  our  lUutlratiimci  a  geographical  chart  of  this 
r^ion,  tracing  out  the  principal  itineraries  of  botanical  travellers.  I  have 
noted  them  down  myself,  with  the  greatest  care,  from  all  the  documents  which 
I  have  been  able  to  procure :  that  of  Mlchaux  is  extracted  from  the  inedited 
collection  of  manuscripts  of  botanists  which  forms  part  of  the  gallery  of 
M.  B.  Delesscrt.  These  travels  have  supplied  me  with  valuable  io^rmation, 
— t  only  as  to  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  herbals,  and  the  >—'■■---  -'' 


Slants,  but  also  on  the  deficiencies  in  geography  itself.  The  grand  works  of 
[.  Texier  on  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  and  the  beautiful  general  map 
of  Persia  on  which  CoL  Lapie  has  been  engaged  for  a  length  of  time,  will 


throw  great  light  on  these  countries ;  but  they  have  both  agreed,  till  their 
iniporlant  labours  arc  published,  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
particular  map  to  answer  our  purpose.  All  the  itineraries  of  M.  Texier  are 
also  marked  ;  so  that  it  will  serve  as  an  index  map  to  his  Allot.  We  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  add  the  itineraries  of  Corancez,  and  of  my  colleague, 
M.  L£on  de  la  Borde,  both  Frenchmen,  but  not  botanists,  no  less  on  account 
ofthc  individual  merit  of  the  works,  than  of  their  connexion  with  the  travels 
of  M.  Texier. 

''  We  have  been  careful  to  mark  on  the  chart  all  the  authentic  indications 
which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  of  the  hdghte  of  places  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Many  of  these  indications  are  from  the  barometrical  observations 
of  M.  Texier,  revised  by  Col.  Delcros,  who  has  been  of  the  utmost  assistance 
to  us  in  this  part  of  our  labour.  We  are  conBdent  that  our  chart  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  botanists,  whether  in  facilitating  the  classification  of  the 
Focalities  in  herbals,  or  in  calling  their  attention  to  poiuts  still  unexplored; 
we  even  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  all  travellers,  whatever  may  be  the 
object  of  their  researches. 

"  Ctf.  Jaubsrt,  Member  of  the  Chamber  o/DepuHe*. 
"Pflri»,  FeS.  I.  1648." 

Liv.  I.  contains  descriptions  and  figures  of  Texiera  glaiUKMa  Jaub,  el  SpatA 
(Peltaria  elatHSbWa  Dec),  Boerhauvia  orientalis  J.  ct  S.,  SyreniSpsis  stylOsa 
J.etS.;  M  cruciferous  plants.  Sllene  echin^ta  OllA.,  Tilnica  brachyp^la 
J.  el  S.,  DichogMttis  tubuldsa  J.  el  S. ;  all  silcneeeous  plants.  Stdaia 
cari^nse  J.  el  S.;  Crassulacete.  Jaubertia  Aucheri  Guiliem.;  Aubi^ceee.  Va- 
ieridtut  alliari£e(dlia  Va&i ;  Faleridnea.  Acr6philon  Plcris  J,  el  S, ;  Synan> 
thirete. 

Liv.  It.  contains  Hetordchroa  minuarttiiUei  J.  et  S.  i  H.  sna-gulefolia  J.  el 
S.;  8il£neffi.  jfbies  orientalis  Pair,  (a  repetition  of  Mr,  Lambert's  figure, 
with  some  slight  variations,  as  the  authors  acknowledge  in  a  note).  Camp^- 
lopus  cerastioides  Spach,  Kyp^ricum  origanifotium  WUid.,  H.  ToitrnefortD 
J.  et  S.,  H.  Jaubfrtn   Spach*.   H.   ptannicrelolium  SpaiA,  H.-  aden6tdchum 

3MCi4,  H.  rupestre  J.  el  S.,  H.  nhnum  Pair.,  H.  onagallidioldea  J.  el  S. ; 
I  rubinceous  plants. 
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Art.  IL  Catalogue  of  fVorkt  on  Gardening,  AgricuUare,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  8je.,  lately  published,  mtk  tome  Account  of  thate 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Alom  Marii  Afediierranei  el  Adriatki,  ObMcreaHonrt  in  Diaenom  Spedertaa  et 
Dupoiilionem  Gejieriim.     Auctore  Jocobo  6.  Agardh.     The  Aigfe  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Bess.  &c.    8ro,  pp.  157.    Paris,  184S. 
Eighty-tbree  genera  and  two  hundred  and  ninety  three  •pedet  are  deacribed, 
with  their  ■VDonymM,  habilatt,  and  ctbt^  other  demrable  paiticiilu'.     They 
are   arranged    under  the  following  liz  tnbei :  —  Ceramiea,   Crjptooiinae, 
Chondrite,  Bhodoni^teEe,  SpbRTOCOCC^rdes,  and  DeleMCiW. 
Reviarkt  on  Ike  Alanagemenl,  or  rather  the  JUii-ManageTHenI,  of  Woottt,  Planla- 
tiont,  and  Hedge-mw  'nmber.      By  J.  West,  Land-Agent,  &c.  Su.,  North 
CoUingham,  Newark,  Notts.     870,  pp.  1S8.     Newark  and  London,  1842. 
In  looking  aytr  thb  work  for  an  extract  to  quote,  ws  were  glad  to  find  the 
following  :  — 

"  My  own  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted, convinces  me  that  the  notion,  which  so  exteniively  prevails,  as  to  the 
iigurioui  cflbcta  of  pruning,  is  deadedU/  incorrect.  It  may  have  had  its  ori^n 
in  the  evidence  of  iiuury  to  timber,  which  has  been  furnished  by  injvdicma 
pruning;  and  thua  what  would  have  else  been  universally  seen  to  be  necessary 
has  come  to  be  ahnost  uiUTersBlij  condemned  :  but  this  is  a  common  error, 
and  has  been  too  ollen  shown  to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  expaie  it  here. 
Some  very  valuable  obeervations  od  pruning  have  been  published  by  Bfr.  Main, 
in  his  excellent  little  work,  entitled  '  The  Forest  Planter  and  Pruner's  As- 
sistant.' At  p.  53.  the  following  paragraph  occurs :  — '  But  the  onlv  part  of 
a  woodman's  duty  which  does  not  appear  to  be  well  defined,  or  at  least  not 
generally  agreed  upon  by  practical  men,  is  relative  to  the  necessity  of  carefulljr 
pruning  and  managing  the  trees  during  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  jears  of  their 

"  1  quote  the  but  member  of  the  above  with  entire  tttprobation;  that  is,  so 
far  as  the  neccesity  for  pruning  is  recognised  in  it;  and  I  further  think  that 
the  reasons  which  are  given  byMr.Moin  for  pruning,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  illustrated  bli  principle  —  the  clear  and  utis&ctor;  way  in  which  he 
has  treated  the  whole  subject  —  entitle  him  to  the  confidence,  and  to  the 
thanks,  of  nil  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  trees."  (p.  B9.) 

'*  Mr.  Main's  is  an  able  and  lucid  examination  of  the  question  of  pruning 
and,  to  my  thinking,  most  fully  and  satisfoctorily  settles  it.  He  shows  that 
when  pruning  ia  properly  done,  and  when  it  is  commenced  early  enough,  and 
so  managed  as  to  secure  the  desired  result  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  it  may 
not  only  be  done  with  safety,  and  without  material  ii^ury  to  the  timber,  but 
that  no  other  plan  or  practice  will  answer  so  well.  This  he  clearly  proves 
upon  Gcicntific  data,  familiarly  illustrated  by  numerous  platci^  and  cotdiimed 
by  practical  statements."     (p.  92.) 

"  Every  considerable  estate  ou^t  to  have  a  person  upon  it,  whose  attention 
shall  exclumfttf  be  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  the  woods,  plantatjons,  and 
hedge-rows,  &c.  He  should  be  a  uieli-educaled  and  an  intelligent  man;  and 
should  be  Eo  well  paid  f/r  hit  temicet,  as  to  feet  that  his  employer  ha*  a  moral 
claim  upon  him,  lor  the  entire  devotion  of  his  mnd,  as  well  as  his  physical 
powers,  to  the  efiicient  diicharge  of  his  duties."    (p.  118.) 

There  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  useful  matter  In  this  book,  but  it  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  infusing  into  it  the  system  of  Mr.  Billtngton  and  Mr.  Cree,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mr.  Main.  The  great  advantage  of  Cree's  system  is,  that  it  is 
reduced  to  a  rule  as  pliiin  as  the  simplest  rule  in  arithmetic.  We  recommend 
Mr.  West  to  consult  what  is  written  on  Mr.  Crce'a  system  in  the  current 
volume  of  this  magazine,  and  in  that  for  1 84 1 .   The  systems  of  Mr.  Billington 
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and  of  Mr.  Main  are  eiaentiallf  the  same  as  that  of  Mr,  Cree ;  but  both  these 
authors  have  stof^wd  short  of  giving  the  rule  of  practice,  vhich  Mr,  Cree  has 
done,  and  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  reduce  BcieotiGc  pruning  to  the  highest 
degree  of  simplidty. 

lUiutn^iinu  and  Detcriptiinu ^  mipeck  Chardi,  Herefbrdtlure  ;  wUh  an  Euay 

on  Eccteiiaitical  Deiign.     By  O.  R.  Lewis,  Eaq^  Author  of  various  Works. 

Folio,  pp.  40,  and  86  plates,     London,  I84<S. 

We  noticed  Parts  ii.  and  iii.  of  this  work  in  our  preceding  volume, 
p.  687. :  it  is  now  completed,  and  forms  a  verv  handsome  folio,  illustrated  by 
beautiful  engravinj^s.  The  last  of  these,  «rhich  is  a  folding  plate,  gives  a 
splendid  view  of  ^peck,  from  Dipper's  Hoor. 

The  church  of  Kilpecb  standa  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from 
Hereford,  on  the  road  to  Abergavenny.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
1 104,  and  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  by  the  lord  of  Kilpeck  Castle, 
After  passing  through  many  hands  it  was  sold  to  John  Symonds,  Esq.,  a  (ew 
years  ago.  Being  in  a  very  retired'psrt  of  the  country  it  has  been  but  little 
visited  b^  Btnngers;  and  henee  the  great  value  of  thepresent  woric,  depicting 
it  in  all  its  details,  to  antiquariaos  and  architects.  Even  the  gardener  may 
derive  some  hints  trom  it  for  the  formation  of  flower-borden  and  antique 
dower-knots,  as  we  hope  to  show  by  and  by,  but  not  till  we  have  completed 
the  Suiurian  Norticuiluriii. 

Tie  Practice  of  mating  and  repairing  Roadi ;  of  contlructing  Foolpalht, 
Feiuxi,  mid  Draitu :  alio,  a  Method  of  comparing  Roadi,  with  reference  to 
the  Power  of  Draught  required;  with  Practical  O&teroatiuni,  intended  to 
timpl^  the  Mode  of  etdnuiting  Earlh-work  in  CutHngt  and  Emhanimeitlt. 
By  Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer.  8vo,  pp.  108.  London,  1B38. 
This  is  a  judicious  practical  work,  the  contents  of  which  will  be  understood 

by  the  following  headings  to  the  chapters  :  — 

Observations  on  the  Necessity  for  a  general  Improvement  of  the  common 

Roade.  —  On  the  Method  of  improving  an  existing  Road.     The  Figure  or 

Profile  which  should  be  given  to  the  Bed  and  Surface.     Forming  the  Foot- 

eand  Fences.  —  On  the  Improvement  of  Roads  by  means  of  pitching  the 
om  with  Stones  placed  on  Edge,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Telford  on  the 
London  end  Holyhead  Road.  —  On  tbe  Improvement  of  the  Highgate  Arch- 
way  Road,  by  means  of  a  Concrete  Foundation,  composed  of  Oravel  and 
Cement.  —  On  the  Use  of  Concrete  composed  of  Oravel  and  Lime,  as  a 
Foundation  for  Roads  in  places  where  pitching  Btones  cannot  be  procured.  — 
On  the  Drainage  of  Roads,  —  On  the  Means  of  comparing  different  Roads, 
and  of  estimating  the  Efifect  of  Inclinations,  and  the  other  Causes  producing 
Resistance  to  Motion.  —  On  the  Method  of  estimating  the  Prices  of  Earth- 
work, and  other  Kinds  of  Labour  neeessary  in  the  Improvement  and  Repair 
of  Roads. 

A  Trcatite  on  the  principal  Mathematical  Drawing-Itiltrumenlt  empluued  by  the 
Engineer,  Architect,  and  Sumet/or,     By  F,  W.  Simms,  Civil  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,   &c.  &c      Large    lEmo,    pp,  92,    with    numerous   woodcuts. 
London.  1837.     2l.  6d. 
A  useful  tittle  work  for  young  gardeners  who  are  teaching  themselves  to 

draw  plans. 

Tie  NintA  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Soeiett/.     8vo, 

pp.  166,   with  several  plates.     FalnKiuth  and  London,  I84I. 

Among  the  various  meteorological  registers  ^ven  in  the  present  volume  is 

nne  for  1841,  from  observations  made  at  Pencarrow,  b^  our  correspondent 

Mr.  Corbett,  gardener  there.    The  following  are  the  headings  of  bis  table,  and 

the  observations  which  follow  it ;  both  may  be  useliil  to  gardeners  keeping 

registers  ;  — 
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"  The  instnmienta  are  placed  on  a  Bot^l  table,  near  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
fully  exposed  to  the  ireather,  without  bdng  sheltered  or  shaded  by  trees  or 
buildings.  This  t^le  ia  about  3  h.  above  the  lurfnce  of  the  ground,  and 
quite  level ;  the  rain-gauge,  hygrometer,  and  evaporating  basin,  stand  upon 
it;  and  the  two  raster  thermometera  are  suspended  from  the  edge,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  table,  fully  exposed  to  the  air ;  but,  being  a.  little  below  the 
edge  of  the  table,  the  rays  of  the  eun  are  broken  by  it. 

"  The  hottest  day  for  the  year  was  the  i9th  of  April,  when  the  thermometer 
reached  60°,  and  the  25tfa  of  May  yias  nearlv  the  ranie ;  the  coldest  ni^t 
was  on  the  7th  of  January,  viz.  18*. 

"  llie  observations  were  made  at  seven  o'clock  every  moniing,  when  the 
thermometers  are  a4justed,  and  the  rein  measured  and  booked  for  the  day 
before;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  rain  that  falls  between  seven  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  and  seven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  is  booked  for  Monday  ; 
and  the  U>west  point  to  which  the  miniinum  thermometer  reached  (as  booked 
on  the  seventh  of  January)  probably  actually  happened  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  eighth." 

Report  to  Her  MaieU^t  prhu^l  Secretary  of  State  for  Ike  Home  Departmeni, 
from  the  Poor  Law  Commuaoneri,  on  an  Inqiary  mto  the  Samtary  Condilion 

of  the  Labovring  Popalaium  of  Great  Britain,  with  Appendicei.     Presented 

to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty,  July,  1641. 

8vo,  pp.  457,  with  forty  plates.    London.  1842. 

This  Report  contains  an  immense  mass  of  important  information  on  the 
state  of  the  labouring  population  in  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
densed and  arranged,  with  great  judgement,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Commission, 
E.  Chadwit^,  Esq,  Every  country  gentleman,  every  clergyman,  and  especially 
every  magistrate,  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  work ;  Bome  idea  of  the  con- 
tents  of  which  may  be  formed  from  the  following  headings  :  — 

I.  General  Condition  of  the  Residences  of  the  labouring  Classes,  where 
Disease  is  found  to  be  the  most  prevalent. — H.  Public  Arrangements,  external 
to  the  Residences,  by  which  the  sanitary  Condition  of  the  labouring  Population 
is  affected.  Drainage.  Town  Drainue  of  Streets  and  Houses.  Instances  of 
theEffectson  the  public  Health  of  the  Neglect  of  Town  Drainage.  Comparative 
Mortality  in  two  simihu-  Towns,  one  drained,  the  other  undrained.  Street  and 
Road  cleansing.  Road  Pavements.  House  cleansing,  as  connected  with  Street 
cleansingand  Sewerage.  Supplies  of  Water.  SunitaryEfll-ct  of  Land  Drainage. 
—  m.  circumstances  chiefly  in  the  internal  Economy  and  bad  Ventilation  of 
Places  of  Work  ;  Workmen's  Lodging-houses,  Dwelling  and  the  domestic 
Habits  affecting  the  HesJth  of  the  labouring  Classes.  Bad  Ventilation  and 
overcrowding  private  Houses.  The  Want  of  separate  Apartments  and  over- 
crowding of  private  Dwellings.  Domestic  Mismanagement  a  predisposing 
Cause  of  Disease.— IV.  Comparative  Chances  of  Life  in  different  Classes  of  the 
Community. — V.  Pecuniary  Burdens  created  liy  the  Neglect  of  sanitary  Mea- 
.sures.  —  VI.  Evidence  of  the  Effects  of  preventive  Measures  in  raising  the 
Standard  of  Health  and  the  Chances  of  Life.  Costs  to  Tenants  and  Owners  of 
(he  public  Measures  for  Drainage,  Cleaiising,and  the  Supplies  of  Water,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  Cost  of  Sicknesa.  Employers'  Influence  on  ths  Health  of  Work- 
people, bv  McBQS  of  improTed  HabitatioDs.  The  Employers'  Influence  on  the 
Health  of  Work-people.  Effects  of  public  Walka  and  Gardens  on  the  Health  and 
Morals  of  the  lower  Classeg  of  the  Population.  — VIL  Recognised  Principles 
of  LwislatJoQ  and  State  of  the  existing  Lnir  for  the  Protection  of  the  public 
Health.  OeneralStateoftheLawfortheProtectionofthepublicHealtR.  State 
of  tile  special  Authorities  for  reclaimios  the  Execution  of  the  I«ws  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  ^e  public  Health.  State  of  the  Local  executive  Authorities  for  the 
Erection  and  Maintenance  of  Drains  and  other  Works  for  the  Protection  of 
the  public  Health.  Boards  of  Health,  or  public  Officers  for  the  Prevention  of 
IHsease.  — VIII.  Common  Lodging-houses  the  Means  of  propagating  Disease 
and  Vice.  —  IX.  Recapitulation  of  Conclusion g. 

In  the  appendix  is  an  article  by  theRererend  Thomas  Whateley,  of  Cookham, 
Berks,  on  small  Fann  Allotments,  which  that  gentleman  entirely  disapproves 
of,  as  tending  to  produce  desultory  habits  in  the  labourer.  We  wish  that,  in 
this  article,  toe  distinction  had  been  painted  out  between  cottage  or  small  farm 
allotments,  and  cottage  gardens,  which,  when  not  larger  than  |  or  ^i  of  an 
acre,  as  we  recommend,  can  never  interfere  with  the  occupier's  duty  as  a  la- 
bourer or  mechanic.  Many  persons  denominate  cottage  allotments  those  small 
portions  of  ground  in  plou^ed  fields,  not  above  -f^  or  ^  of  an  acre,  which  are 
sometimes  let  to  cottagers  to  grow  potatoes  and  vegetables.  No  one  will 
deny  that  these  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  cottager,  though,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  Suppiement  to  the  Eruyclopeedia  of  Cottage  Architecture,  they  are 
fur  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  a  garden  round  the  cottage.  Still  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  these  allotments  withheld  when  nothing  better  can  be  obtained, 
and  it  is  this  fear  that  has  induced  us  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
cottage  allotments  of  Mr.  Whateley,  and  tnose  usually  denominated  such. 

TAe  Dictionary  of  the  Artt,  Sciencei,  and  Manufacturet,  iUiairated  ivi/h  Eleven 
Himdred  EngravBifft,  By  Q.  Francis,  P.  I>.  S,,  Author  of  "  The  Analyds 
of  British  Ferns,"  '■  The  Little  English  Flora,"  "The  Grammar  of  Botany," 
&c.    8to.    London,  IS4S. 

This  is  a  remarkably  cheap  book,  having  come  out  in  I^.  numbers,  and  the 
entire  volume  costing  only  i2t.  The  nature  of  the  work  will  be  fully  under- 
stood by  the  following  extract  from  the  preface :  — 

"  The  attention  of  the  author  of  this  Dictionary  of  Artt  and  Sciencei  has 
been  directed  to  three  objects.  —  The  first,  to  eip^n  briefly,  but  plainly,  all 
the  terms  used  in  architecture,  civil  engineering,  practical  mechanics,  manu- 
facturing processes,  the  mathematics,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  experimental 
sciences.  The  second,  to  ^ve  the  origin,  properties,  end  application  of  all 
chemical  substances  ;  and  the  third,  to  record  and  describe  all  the  apparatus 
and  machines  employed  in  natural  philosophy;  and  also  those  numerous  in- 
ventions and  contnvances  of  a  mechanical  .nature,  which  our  periodicals  and 
galleries  of  art  abound  with,  but  which  are  known  comparatively  to  a  very  few 
persons,  though  often  of  the  most  essential  value  to  the  community ;  illus- 
trating each  article  vrith  woodcuts,  wherever  such  could  in  any  way  whatever 
lead  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  subjetrt." 


Art.  m.     Literary  Notices^ 


Soo'ERBV'i  Iliuttrated  Catalogue  of  Brititi  Plant;  arranged  according  to 
natural  orders,  with  references  to  Lindley,  Smith,  Hooker,  &c.,  will  be  cc 
menced  Nov.  Ut,  and  he  continued  in  monthly  numbers. 

T%e  GardfTier  and  Practical  Floritt  will  appear  on  Sept.  3d,  and  be  c 
tinned  weekly. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Noikes. 

Tub  vi(al  iferairvne  of  a  dieeh/ledoninu  Stem.  —  What  is  here  and  elsewhere 
advanced  by  ua,  ia  onxMition  to  wbat  we  have  respectfully  called  the  Knighcian 
creed,  but  which,  with  equal  justice,  we  might  have  called  the  DeGaodollean, 
or  Poiteaiiian,  Sec,  cannot  be  well  underatootl  bj'  our  readers,  unleis  we  make 
the  folkiiting  declwation. 

We  believe  that  the  vit«l  or  living  membrane  of  a  dicotyledonous  item  u 
a  dittinct  organ,  from  whence  all  other  growth  proceeds :  it  it  the  origin  of 
every  annual  layer  of  wood,  and  of  every  layer  of  liber.  It  baa  three  vety 
visible  sCatei  of  existence  during  the  growing  season  ;  Rrst,  as  a  thin  gum  or 
mucilage;  next,  of  a  chicher  consistence  in  summer,  when  it  receives  the 
name  of  cambium ;  and,  ultimately,  becomes  periled  wood  and  liber  in  the 
autumn.  Its  structure  of  cells,  tubes,  and  fibres  appears  to  be  complete  from 
the  first,  though  it  is  not  till  near  the  end  of  the  growing  season  that  the 
various  parts  of  the  organisation  become  visible.  A  few  of  the  most  recently 
deposited  layers  of  alburnum  and  liber,  together  with  the  vital  membrane 
itself,  are  the  principal  channels  for  the  upward  flow  of  the  sap,  out  of  which 
are  attracted  the  elementary  gases  neceaaary  for  the  cnUrgement  of  the  walls 
of  the  cells  and  tubes,  and  for  engrossing  the  ligneous  fibres.  The  rapidity 
oF  the  flow  of  sap  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  perspiratory  powers  of  the 
leaves  and  rising  shoots ;  for,  unless  there  is  an  escape,  and  consequent  vacuum 
formed  above,  no  supply  can  follow  from  below. 

That  the  vital  membrane,  in  whatever  stage  of  its  annual  growth  it  may  be, 
covers  the  whole  exterior  of  the  last  year's  alburnum.  Is  perfectly  evident, 
and  it  may  always  be  detected  if  looked  for  by  frequent  incisions,  I>uring  its 
growth  it  exhitnts  its  entirety  as  a  united  slough  or  organised  body,  by  pro- 
truding from  its  station  round  the  lips  of  a  wound  to  heal  it.  If  a  band  be 
tied  tightly  round  a  stem  or  branch,  the  living  membrane  will  endeavour  to 
escape  from  under  the  compression,  by  swelling  into  ridges  on  each  side.  It 
sometimes  appears  ooung  out  at  the  t«se  of  cuttings,  before  its  fibrous  parts 
are  resolved  into  roots.  It  b^ns  swelling  at  the  base  of  a  loFty  tree  as 
soon  OS  it  does  at  the  top ;  and,  in  short,  shows  itself  in  so  many  different 
ways,  as  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  identity  as  a  distinct  member  of  the  stem, 
separate,  and  not  at  all  to  be  identified  with  the  sap,  whether  in  its  crude  or 
elaborated  state. 

The  above  is  but  a  very  loose  represenCarion  of  our  ideas  on  this  very 
curious  subject.'  It  is  intimately  connected  with  (he  business  of  pruning 
trees,  or  we  would  not  have  mentioned  it  at  all.  In  order  that  what  we  have 
saitl  may  ^ve  no  offence,  we  wish  to  have  it  understood  as  hypothetical  only, 
and  as  such  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  young  readers.  Our  old 
friends,  whether  practical  or  scientific,  do  not  like  to  be  persuaded  out  of 
their  senses,  nor  to  have  the  trouble,  by  abandoning  their  eurly-adopted  code 
of  opinions.  Ions  and  fondly  cherished,  to  embrace  another  which  lias  too 
much  novelty  Bn3  obscurity  about  it.  (M^  in  Gard.  Caz.,  Aug.  20,  p.  5+2.) 

A  Polling-Bench  Chopper,  (j!g.  51.)  —  One  of  the  frcatesl  improvenienW  of 
the  present  day  in  pot  culture  is  the  use  of  turfy,  rool^',  and  comparatively 
rou^  soil,  instead  of  the  finely-sifted  mould  which  was  formerly  considered  a 
desideratum  in  potting  and  shifting  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants.  Among 
other  interesting  objects  which  we  saw  at  Dropmore,  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
was  the  stout  chopper,  ^g.  58.  The  length  of  the  blade  is  about  9  in.,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  head  of  the  hammer,  attached  to  its  back,  is  swelled  out 
from  the  back  of  the  blade  to  about  1^  in.  The  blade  is  used  for  chopping  up 
turf  or  rooty  peat,  and  the  hammer  for  breaking  any  sinall  htones  that  may  be 
in  it  i  for  breaking  pieces  of  free-stone  or  bone  to  be  added  to  the  soil ;  and 
for  breaking  fragments  of  pots,  or  other  materials,  to  be  used  in  drain^e.    It 
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PiUt<if.Batek  dufrtr. 


may  seem  a  very  simple  implement,  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Frost,  nhom  we  suppose  to  be  its  invcDtor,  finds  It  one  of  great  utility. — Cond. 
Incubation :  the  'llmuh,  Ihe  Reditarl,  and  the  Cucioo.  —  Some  bssctI  that 
the  reasoD  why  a  cuckoo's  egg  is  so  small,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  bird, 
b,  that  it  may  be  the  easier  palmed  on  other  birds ;  but,  supposing  this  were 
not  the  case,  still  I  think  it  may  be  accomplished,  and  I  offer  the  rollowing  as 
a  proof:  —  During  this  season,  I  put  a  thrush's  ^g  iuto  a  redstart's  nest, 
containing  three  or  four  eg^s,  similar  in  colour,  yet  much  smaller  in  siie,  com- 
pared witn  the  thrush's.  Some  time  afterwards  I  visited  the  nest,  and  found 
It  contained  four  young  ones :  sure  enough  one  of  them  was  a  thrush ;  and  if 
■  '■  '  '  f  in  a  cavity  of 
bothered  tlicm. 


,  ,        ^  5  rightful  brood  of  the 

nest.  When  the  thrush  b^me  fliU  fledged,  I  placed  it  in  a  cage,  with  the 
Tiew  of  trying  the  foBter-parents'  attachment  towards  it,  close  to  the  others  in 
the  nest.  Both  fed  the  youog  thrush,  as  well  as  the  others  in  the  neat  in  the 
cavity  )n  the  wall.  What  was  very  singular,  the  cock  bird  used  to  feed  the 
young  thrush  with  more  attachment  than  the  others.  On  the  least  approach 
of  danger  or  alarm,  the  bird  would  call  out,  "  tweet,  tweet,  tweet."  This  he 
often  uttered,  though  having  a  large  raterpillar  in  his  beak,  the  food  he  fed 
the  young  thrush  with.  This  is  different  from  what  he  would  have  been 
fed  on,  if  brought  up  by  his  right  parents ;  worms  would  have  formed  his  prin- 
cipal diet :  yet,  the  thrush  was  healthy,  and  the  silly  birds  were  pleased 
with  their  stately  chick,  in  a  similar  way  as  the  titling  is  pleased  with  the 
cuekoo. 

On  the  subject  of  incubation,  I  will  not  enter  into  the  disputed  points,  but 
merely  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  with  respect  to  the  mysterioua 
habits  of  Ihe  cuckoo.  Amongst  the  opinions  hazarded  why  the  cuckoo  does 
not  rear  her  brood,  are  we  to  suppose  that  she  is  deficient  in  the  natural 

aiialitie*  of  incubation  ?  Increased  heat,  and  friction  on  the  eggs,  caused  by 
ie  influence  of  the  breast  of  the  bird,  appear  to  be  phenomena  in  the 
economy  of  birds  similar  to  that  of  the  production  of  milk  in  the  Mammalia. 
Fowls  will  sometimes  sit  without  ugs,  nay,  upon  the  bare  ground.  Some 
will,  however,  doubt  this ;  but,  as  Mr.  Mudie  justly  observes :  "  This  is  no 
argument  against  the  universality  of  the  affection.  Nor  can  wc  draw  any 
more  inference  from  those  cases  in  which  we  cannot  prevail  upon  a  bird  to  sit, 
than  we  can  from  those  in  tho  Mammalia,  where  a  female  sometimes  cannot 
suckle."  From  the  retired  habits  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  time  of  its  depar- 
ture  from  this  country  being  but  imperfectly  known,  there  is  still  room  for  a 
good  deal  of  observation  about  this  singular  and  interesting  had,  —  JoAn 
iVMon.     Cauey  Gantent,  Aug.  8.  1848. 

T^Mime  and  prmmg  yowm  PlotUaliojv.  —  It  is  perfectly  lamentable  to  see 
so  many  ptanlations  completely  ruined,  fbr  want  of  this  neccssBry  operation  at 
an  early  stage  of  their  j^wth.  It  was  in  by-past  times  totally  neglected ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  see  it  in  nowise  altered  at  the  present  day  in  very  many 
instances.  It  is  a  prevuliiig  error  to  plant  very  thickly  at  one  common 
mixture;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  quick  and  useless  sorts  soon 
overtop  the  more  valuable,  and  thst  what  ought  to  be  the  permanent  trees. 
N^lect  of  thinning,  following  mismanagement  in  planting,  soon  cam'es  them 
beyond  recovery  ;  and  they  become  drawn  up  like  whin-sticks,  useless  either 
for  shelter,  for  a  screen,  or  proRt.    As  an  illustration  of  this  ruinous  neglect. 
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we  are  at  the  preseat  time  psitiy  BUTTOunded  b^  plantations  that  have 
been  planted  about  thirt]'  years  with  one  canimon  mixture  of  trees,  in  which 
the  birch  predominates:  tbey  are  not  more  than  from  ^ft.  to  10 fl.  apart, 
and  are  from  40  ft.  to  SO  ft.  high;  few  of  them  carry  a  trunk  luore  tlisn 
6  in.  in  diameter,  at  3  (t.  from  the  ground,  and  many  of  them  are  of  much 
leas  size.  Had  they  been  properly  thinned  in  lime,  thev  would  now  have 
serred  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  yiz.,  shelter  and  ornament. 
Ih.,  in  Card.  Gaz.,  February  19.  1812.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notic 
GERMANY. 


ViEHKA,  Avgiut  3.  19*8. —  The  Railway  Company  (of  the  Nordbahn) 
intends  to  pl^t  fruit  and  other  uBcflil  trees  along  the  railway,  on  those  places 
where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  main  object :  for  thi^  purpose,  several 
large  pieces  of  ground  are  preparing  for  nurseries  in  difTerent  parts  along  the 
ro^  which  will  be  stocked  from  the  principal  nursery  at  Florensdurf,  near 
Vienna,  where  they  have  already  planted  60,000  stoclis  for  fruit-trees,  part 
of  which  are  to  be  budded  this  summer,  and  the  rest  grafted  next  spring. 
Seeds  of  different  triiits  nnd  other  useful  trees,  oaks,  acers,  &c.,  are  also  sown 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  branch  nurseries;  and,  as  the  Company 
punioses  to  plant  only  few,  but  the  most  apjiroTed  sorts,  suited  to  the 
different  soils  and  situations  along  the  road-sides,  and  round  the  station- 
houseii,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  do  a  great  denl  of  good  that  way. 
—  C.  R. 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Tbb  T%iaideT  Storm  at  Waiion  Halt,  Aagait  10.  1842. — During  the  terrible 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  on  Wednesday  last,  the  poplar  tree  which 
you  will  see  in  the  picture  adjoined  to  the  Euayt,  was  struck  and  sadly 
rent.  I  had  passed  the  day  at  Leeds  with  our  celebrated  Doctor  Hobsoo. 
Having  had  an  early  dinner,  T  felt  a  great  inclination  to  get  home,  and 
r^>eatedlv  requested  that  the  carriage  might  be  brought  to  the  door.  To 
this  the  doctor  abatinatelv  o^ected,  but,  finding  me  unceasing  in  my  entreaties, 
he  at  last  consented,  and  off  we  drove.  You  must  know  that  every  body, 
rich  and  poor,  has  permission  to  fish  here,  from  the  first  of  April  till  uie  first 
of  October.  Having  reached  home,  I  saw  that  the  thunder  storm  was  just 
going  to  burst  over  us;  the  rein  having  be^n  to  &1I.  Seven  of  the  fisher- 
men had  collected  under  the  poplar  tree ;  and  on  seeing  them  there,  I  ran  out 
of  the  house,  and  warned  them  of  their  danger,  and  desired  them  to  repair, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  (he  saddle-room,  where  ihey  would  get  shelter  from 
the  impending  storm  ;  forbidding  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  stay  for  a  moment 
under  any  of  the  large  trees  on  their  way  thither,  as  the  consequences  might 
be  fatal  to  them.     Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  saddle.room  when   the 

struck  the  poplar  tree,  and  sent  fragments  of  it  in  all  directions, 

ty  well  suppose  that  we  were  not  long  in  thanking  God  Almighty,  on 
bended  knee,  for  the  escape  from  death  of  those  who  had  intended  to 
remain  under  the  shelter  of  the  poplar  tree,  until  the  storm  should  have 
passed  over.  — CAizrfc*  Watcrlm.     Walton  Hall.  Aagiisl  14. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Waterton  informs  us  that  the  poplar  tree  itself  a 
of  some  interest.  "  My  father,"  he  adds,  *'  brought  it,  a  plantlhig,  in  his  pocket 
from  n  gentleman's  house  near  Doncaster,  and  ptnnted  it  where  it  now  stands, 
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in  the  year  in  nbidi  he  came  of  ag^.  It  has  grown  lurpriaingly,  and  is, 
|>erhaps,  the  lai^est  I^mbardy  poplar  in  this  neighbourhood.  Amongst  those 
who  had  taken  shelter  under  its  foliage  was  a  fine  handsome  recruiting 
sergeant.  He  has  been  to  fish  again  to-day  ;  and  be  told  me  only  an  hour 
or  Eo  ago,  ihat  he  had  determined  to  wait  under  the  tree  uDtil  the  stonn 
should  have  passed  away ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  how  grateful  he  was  to 
Almighty  t)od  for  his  preservation.  He  s^,  he  had  only  just  got  into  the 
saddle-room  when  the  thunder  storm  burst  over  us.— C.  tF.  Ausiul  17.  18+8." 
TAe  Sycamore  in  Garttang  Churchyard.  —  Having  accepted  Mr.  Saul's  kind 
offer  (p.  404.  J  to  send  us  a  sketch  of  the  sycamore  in  Garstang  churchyard. 


Fig.  Sa.    A  rrmartaUe  Stwirrt  in  Oartleng  CJmrcitard. 

we  have  had  J!g.  52.  prepared  from  it.  We  understand  there  are  some  little 
errors  in  regard  to  the  tombstones,  but  it  is  correct  as  far  as  it  respects  the 
tree  and  the  jackdaws  silting  on  it.  Respecting  these  jackdaws,  Mr,  Saul 
has  the  following  observations.  "  A  short  time  ago,"  says  Mr.  Saul,  "  1  was  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  a  departed  friend,  whose  grave  was  near  this  sycamore 
tree.  Having  taken  my  station  between  the  tree  and  the  clergyman,  my  at- 
tention was  very  forcibly  arrested  by  two  jackilaws  whose  bodies  were  about 
half-protruded  from  the  body  of  the  tree.  They  appeared  accuBtomed  to 
such  occasions,  and  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  too  were  joining  in  the  present 
solemnity,  as  their  heads  and  eyes  were  directed  to  the  reverend  gentleman 
while  he  was  reading  the  burial  service  in  a  most  impressive  and  solemn 
manner.  Afler  the  conctusion  of  the  serviee,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place,  the  bell  commenced  raising  its  melodious  sound,  to  remind  those  present 
of  the  royal  paalinist,  when  he  cried  out  i  '  Let  me  know  the  end  and  the 
number  of  my  days,  that  1  may  be  certified  how  long  I  have  to  live.'  It 
appeared  to  me,  when  the  bell  commenced,  that  the  birds  b^an  to  move  iheii 
hisds,  as  if  they  were  beating  time  to  the  bell,  and  joining  with  the  people  in 
the  above  portion  of  the  psalm.  As  soon  as  the  bell  ceased,  and  the  people 
began  to  depart,  the  birds  withdrew  into  the  tree.     I  went  th«  next  day  to 
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eumine  tbe  tre^aDd  found  it  <)uite  hollow,  (rom  the  gnmnd  upwards,  tbimi^ 
the  tniiA,  and  into  tbe  muo  braDchea. —  M.  Saul.  J'Vri  Great  Collage, 
Garttmg,  Jtiiy,  184S." 

Art.  IV.  Jittro^>teti*M  Critkitm. 
Fbuit  Corridon.  —  In  lookins  o»er  the  Gardmtr'i  Magaaane  for  Maj,  I 
End  a  paper  (p.  2730  by  Mr.  Fonj-th,  very  ioteretting  on  account  of  its  novelty, 
but  which,  I  fear,  may  tend  to  mislead.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Forsyth  entirely  in 
the  xulject  of  bis  exordium,  viz.  that  an  extremely  fruitful  garden  a  a  source 
of  the  highest  gratification  ;  but  about  the  means  of  obtaining  such  I  must,  in 
some  degree,  dijier  from  him.  It  is  a  subject  that  I  too  have  felt  hiehly  io- 
tereeted  in  for  some  vears,  and  I  never  read  a  paper  on  the  aubject  i^  aecli- 
matising  exotics,  but  I  immediately  think  what  might  be  done  in  the  case  of 
our  tender  fruit  treea.  I  am  afraid  that  what  I  now  write  will,  of  neceadty, 
assume  a  controversial  character.  I  must,  however,  disclaim  aU  idc«  of  con* 
troversy,  as  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  a  career  of  the  kind. 
What  IS  published  is  in  the  hands  of  a  public  which,  aooner  or  later,  in  all 
matters,  arrives  at  the  truth. 

Mr,  Forsyth  is,  I  perceive,  all  for  "  corridors,"  which,  in  plain  English,  as 
applied  to  fruit  trees,  1  suppose  mean  s  much  wider  coping  than  is  usually  given 
on  supporters,  and  which,  instead  of  being  flat,  rises  a  little  in  front.     Tbe 

Erinciple,  at  Srat  sight,  appears  good,  and  I  can  only  wish  that  Mr,  Forsyth 
ad  given  a  slight  sketch  of^what  he  intends.  However,  in  the  absence  of  such 
sketch,  I  will  put  a  case  as  near 
his  ideal  as  can  be  well  gathered. 
We  gardenert  do  not  travel  by 
railway  every  day,  but  as  far  as  I 
remember  of  the  "corridor"  of 
die  railway  at  Derby,  it  is  a  build- 
ing of  some  8  or  10  feet  wide, 
with  a  roof  at  on  angle  just  suf' 
fident  to  carry  off  the  ram,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases  ;  in  fact,  some- 
thing like  the  annexed  section. 
Jig.  l>2.,  which  Mr.  Forsyth  will 
perhaps  call  a  "  hybrid."  ' 

Kow,  a,  is  the  back  wall ;  b,  the 
front  pillars;  c,  the  floor  line; 
if,  the  roof;  and  e,  the  supposed 

Ksition  of  the   sun   for  S  or  3  c. 

urs  every  day,  for,  we  will  say.      Tit- to.  Smptu  saiiom  ^  Ur.  FonfUi-i 
six  weeks,  via.  from  June  I.  to  ftutt omitor. 

about  July  18. 

I  do  not  exactly  know  what  Mr.  Forsyth's  arrangement  of  trees  may  be,  but 
he  speaks  of  a  trellis.  How  is  this  to  be  placed,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  may  strike 
every  port  ?  I  can  only  Bay,  the  kind  of  corridor  here  described  is  just  the 
sort  or  place  to  which  good  country-folk  fly  out  of  intense  sunshine  and  the 
"mid-day  glare;"  and  I  humbly  susgeat  that  it  is  this  very  heat  and  glare  which 
tender  peaches,  Bcc,  like ;  for,  as  the  fr<^  in  the  fable,  "  what  is  pby  ta  than 
b  death  to  us."  However,  this  is  nether  more  nor  leas  than  a  modificotioo 
of  the  conservative  wall  so  often  proposed,  and  an  excellent  propoution  loo  j 
only.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Forsyth  has  pushed  the  idea  much  too  tar,  or  written 
too  loosely  about  it. 

Let  me  suggest  the  following  plan,  founded  on  the  aaow  principles,  but  not 
carried  so  ^  ;  in  fact,  a  wider  coping  than  usual  carried  upwards,  with  tbe 
addition  of  a  "  conservative  curtain  "  of  some  kind.  Train  tbe  trees  in  tiie 
old  way  on  the  back  wall,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  the  result  of  fallow 
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borders  or  found  maideD  loam  and  good  gardouDg ;  more  perticuluty  in  ewly 
laying  in  the  young  wood. 

1  bes  to  submit  wbether,  in  tlie  annexed  sketch  (fig.  54.)>  "^J  tKM  would  not 
have  aU  or  most  of  Uie  advantage!  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  huge  corridor,  without 
the  disadvautaecs. 

In  this  sketcn  a  represents  the 
supposed  position  of  the  sun  for 
S  or  3  hours  each  day,  for  5  or  6 
weeics  in  the  height  of  summer; 
b,  the  conservative  eundn;  c, 
back  wall;  d,  coping  8ft.  6 in.; 
and  e,  ground  line.  Let  it  l>e 
observed,  that,  although  the  8up~ 
posed  position  of  the  sun  is  not 

Suite  BccuraCe,  it  is  quite  suf- 
cient  to  illustrate  the  matter. 
At  any  rate,  this  plan  of  mine 
would  be  none  of  your  cool 
arbours  to  "crack  the  mirthful 
joke  in ;"  aprettj  good  argument 
m  favour  otthe  plan,  I  presume. 
However,  perhaps  this  plan  ( &. 
54.)UwhalMr.Forsyth  intended! 
if  so,  he  wsB  unfortunate  in  re- 
ferring to  a  "  railway  corridor." 

Mr.  Porsyth  sympathises  with 
the  northern  peach-growers,  and 
»ery  justly  too,  I  can,  however, 
assure  him,  that  I  have  a  wall  at 
this  time  which  could  not  be  sur- 

Kised,  I  conceive,  in  the  neigh- 
urhood  of  London.     My  " 


FI«.S«.    ItT.  Srrin^fii'l  OorlitgM  a  Pordi. 


■e  all  absolutelyclean,  in  the  finest  foliage,  as  etout-juinted  and  firm  in  the  wood 
as  in  any  peach-house.  I  have  had  neither  curled  leaf  nor  mildew, — no,  not  a 
single  case  all  the  season ;  and,  moreover  (which  is  the  consummation  so  much 
desired),  a  Sue  crop  of  healthy  fruit,  which  I  will  show  against  any  one  on  a  cold 
wall;  for  1  have  no  Bues.  My  only  grand  recipe  consists  of :  1st,  some  maiden 
toam ;  2d,  planting  immediately  on  bricks  or  stones  ;  3d,  early  nailing  of  the 
Bioimer  shoots,  and  a  most  liberal  thinning  of  the  same  ;  and,  4th,  a  total  free- 
dom from  all  insect  or  mildew.  Another  tree  I  have,  viz.  a  royal  George,  in  a 
peach-bouse,  from  which  I  have  obtained  a  Knightian  medal  for  seven  years 
successively.  I  do  not  intend  this  for  Iwasting,  although  I  am  certainly  proud 
of  the  matter  j  but  a  reference  to  facts  is  a  safe  course  in  writingforthe  public, 

I  hope  the  above  digression  may  be  pardoned,  for  reasons  which  will,  I  trust, 
^>pear  on  the  very  face  of  the  matter;  and  I  will  now  return  to  Hr.  Forsyth's 
atatements. 

He  tma  that  "a  fruit  corridor,  with  pillars  of  oak  or  even  of  iron,  and 
a  roof  of  tile  or  tinte,  may  be  erected  for  the  cost  of  a  common  south  wall,  or 
less."  This  is,  indeed,  "  hard  to  be  understood  ;"  so  are  many  of  his  sayings. 
I  had  really  foncted  that  he  required  a  south  wall,  t-  ' — '  '"-  "■"  " ■■"  " 


o  boot,  for  his  "  corridor  " 


plan.  However,  perhaps  I  may  he  mistaken ;  and,  if  so,  I  hope  Mr.  Forsyth 
will  set  me  right.  Mr.  Forsyth's  proof  of  the  corridor  being  just  the  thing,  by 
a  reference  to  certain  half-hardy  shrubs,  is,  I  conceive,  not  a  certain  one.  It 
does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  a  nook  which  will  preserve  the  lauruatinus, 
the  sweet  bay,  or  a  fuchsia,  is  just  the  place  to  plant  a  peach  tree  in. 

A  great  deal  has  been  Siud  of  late  about  **  terrestrial  heat  for  fruit-tree 
borders,"  more  especially  that  lor  the  vine;  and  I  see  Mr. Niven  (p. 242.} 
~r.Lindley  s  Theory  of  Horticulture  as  to  the  averu^  bottom  neat,  at 
._■_  j_  .c-  .1. 1  .- ..  .^  advance  of  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
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Queries  and  ^towers. 

It  important  one  too.  However,  although  the 
ertain  that  fint-nte  gn4>es,  [>eache«.  Etc.,  are 
ETown  in  the  northeni  counties  of  England  without  ortilicial  bottom  heat; 
miit,  in  fact,  not  a  whit  behind  that  f^  me  metropolitan  growera.  IF  such  be 
the  case,  then  how  few  of  the  gardening  public  will  be  at  this  enormous  ex- 
pence  merel;  to  illuetrate  a  siven  principle. 

Surd}'  "  poor  old  Mr.  Bull,"  aa  Mr.  Waterton  jocoiely  Mijrt,  is  not  in  the 
humour  for  such  things  in  these  income-tax  days,  seeing  he  la  "  well  stricken 
in  jears,  and  bound  i^wn  in  so  heavy  a  sura  to  keep  the  peace." — Robert  Er- 
rinsloH.     Oulttm  Parky  Augutl,  1842. 

Emrtfl.  —  In  p.Wl.  Iine6..  for  "hcJe"  read  "bole."  In  p.  405.  line  20., 
for  "  materials ;  altogether,"  read  "oiaterials,  altc^ther;". 


Art.  V.     dueriei  and  Aniviert. 


The  Clubbmg  of  Ihe  Soolt  of  the  Cobban  TVtir  mtd  T«n^.  —  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  lor  sending  me  the  cauliflower  (which  came  quite  safe),  as  it 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  clubbing  of  the  roots  of 
cabbages,  which  seems  not  to  be  understood. 

Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  who  (or  one  of  whom)  took  some  pains  with 
these  and  allied  vegetable  excrescences,  speaking  of  the  turnip,  observe 
that  the  small  knob,  or  tubercle,  on  its  roots  is  inhabited  by  a  grub,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  two  small  weevils  which  are  found  in  similar  knobs  on  the 
roots  of  5inipia  arrensis ;  adding,  "  whether  the  disease  to  which  turnips  are 
subject  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  fonn  of  the  excrescences  into 
which  the  bulb  sQoots,  called  ^ngert  ami  toet,  be  occasioned  by  insects,  ia  not 
certainly  known,"  with  a  reference  to  Mr,  Spence's  Obtervationt  tm  the 
Dtieate  m  Tumipt,  ctdled  Fhigeri  and  Toei  (Hull,  IBIS,  Bvo). 

In  a  later  page  of  their  Iidrodnction  they  observe,  that  from  the  grubs  in 
the  knob-like  gidls  in  turnips,  called  in  some  places  the  anbury,  they  have 
succeeded  in  rearing  a  small  weeviL 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  bed  of  youi^  cab- 
bage-plnnta,  almost  every  one  of  which  had  its  stem,  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  swollen  into  several  globular  galls,  each  of  which  contained 
B  weevil-grub;  but  the  plant  you  have  sent  me  has  its  roots  dilated  into 
large,  hard,  oblong  swellings  and  knobs  ;  on  opening  many  of  which  (the 
surface  of  which  was  entire  and  sound)  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
insect  within ;  but,  in  those  which  had  the  outside  scarred,  I  found  the  grubs 
of  some  dipterous  insect,  belonging  to  the  family  Muedds,  which  I  shall 
^deavour  to  breed,  and  send  you  tne  itame  of.  I  do  not,  however,  connder 
these  grubs  to  have  any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  production  of  the 
fingert  and  toet,  but  only  to  have  been  deposited  there  by  the  parent  insect, 
as  a  fitting  nidus  already  prepared  for  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  grubs 
are  those  of  Anthomyia  brissicce  Bouchi,  described  in  p.  159.  of  your 
ueter's  translation  of  Kollar,  although  his  account  of  their  habits  is  very 
meagre.  —  J.  O.  Wettvood,    Grow  CoUage,  Grove  Road,  Hammerimilh. 

3^e  Wild  Orange.  —  As  we  returned  towards  the  boat,  we  stopped  to 
examine  an  irreguW  scrambling  hedge  of  the  wild  orange;  another  of  the 
exquisite  shrubs  of  this  paradise  of  evergreens.  The  form  and  foliage  of  this 
plant  are  beautiful,  and  tbe  leaf,  being  bruised,  extremely  fragrant;  but,  ai  its 
perfume  indicates,  it  is  a  rank  poison,  containing  a  great  portion  of  pnuuc 
acid.  It  grows  from  cutting  rapidly  and  freely,  and  might  be  formed  into 
the  most  perfect  hedge,  bemg  well  adapted,  by  its  close  bushy  growth,  for 
that  purpose.  (Mn.  Butler,  tn  Bentk^i  Mucellani/,  vol.  xii.  p.  ISO.) 
[Will  any  of  our  American  correspondents  inform  us  what  plant  is  here 
meant?— Omd.] 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Notices  of  some  Gardens  and  Country  Sealt  in  Somertet-' 
ihire,  Devonthire,  and  Part  of  Commill.    By  the  Conductor. 

Aug.  29. — London  to  Nettlecombe  Court,  the  Seat  of  Sir  John 
Trevelyan,  Bart.  The  greater  part  of  the  countrv,  as  seen 
from  the  rail-road,  is  rich  and  varied ;  and  from  Paudiagton  to 
Maidenhead  it  is  in  many  places  delishtful. 

At  Hanwell,  where  the  rail-road  is  on  a  high  embankment, 
we  look  down  upon  a  parsonage  surrounded  by  gross  fields, 
and  with  gardens  and  shrubberies,  all  the  walks  and  other 
details  of  which  were  so  distinct,  with  their  lights  and  shadows, 
that  we  could  not  help  comparing  them  to  a  map.  There  is  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  tracing  the  resemblance  of  nature  to  art, 
as  well  as  there  is  in  tracing  that  of  art  to  nature.  The  country 
roads  seen  here  and  in  other  places  crossing  under  the  embank- 
ments of  the  rail-road  seem,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  tost 
their  use  and  importance ;  and  they  remind  us  diat  the  progress 
of  all  improvement  involves  the  deterioration  or  ruin  of  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  that  had  gone  before.  Thus,  the  lower 
class  of  vegetables  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  ;  and  soils  are 
formed  by  the  disruption  and  mixture  of  strata,  and  their  dis- 
integration by  the  weather. 

At  the  Slough  station,  a  large  inn  in  the  lulian  style  has 
been  recently  built,  and  surrounded  by  some  acres  of  pleasure- 
ground  badly  laid  out.  The  house,  however,  is  admirably 
finished  and  fitted  up  within;  and  there  is  a  regulation  respect- 
ing the  servants  which  it  is  to  be  wished  were  adopted  every 
where,  and  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  will  eventually  laecome 
general :  this  is,  that  nothing  is  to  be  paid  to  the  servants  by 
travellers ;  the  whole  expense  being  included  in  the  bill. 

Near  Reading,  Caversham  House,  celebrated  by  the  immortal 
author  of  Obs,  on  Mod.  Gard,,  has  a  magnificent  appearance  j 
having  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  present  proprietor,  Mr. 
Ci'ashaw.  The  scenery  beyond  Readmg  includes  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Thames,  and  is  remarkably  umbrageous  and 
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rich,  exhibiting  some  fine  trees,  and,  amons  others,  an  OrientBl 
plane,  the  only  tree  oF  this  species  which  we  have  noticed  between 
London  and  Plymouth ;  though  that  more  tender  and  much 
Ie$s  beautiful  tree*  the  Occidental  ptaoe,  is  frequent  wherever 
we  have  been. 

On  botb  sides  of  the  Swindon  station,  the  country  is  flat  and 
apparently  uninteresting ;  but  the  station  itself  is  the  handsomest 
we  have  vet  seen.  At  this  station,  which  is  considered  half-way 
between  London  and  Taunton,  there  are  four  large  refreshment 
rooms,  two  on  each  side  of  the  road,  of  noble  proportions,  and 
finished  in  the  most  exquisite  style;  with  the  walls  paneled, 
Sylvester's  fireplaces,  and  beautifully  painted  ceilings.  Such 
rooms  cannot  bil  greatly  to  improve  tlie  taste  of  every  one  who 
enters  them ;  and,  in  this  respect  alone,  the  proprietors  of  ihe 
rail-road  are  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  the  country.  All  the 
station-houses  are  more  or  less  elegant  and  original  in  design. 
Some  are  remarkable  for  far-projecting  veranda  roofs,  unsup- 
ported either  by  columns  or  brackets ;  nor  is  there  any  essential 
reason  why  they  should  have  such  supports,  since  horizontal 
beams  built  into  the  walls,  or  merely  the  flooring  Joists  extend- 
ing through  the  whole  structure,  are  sufficient  to  support  the 
roof.  They  also  afford  more  room  for  passengers  below,  and 
they  cost  less.  The  rail-road  buildings  on  this,  and  indeed  on 
every  line,  aflbrd  fine  examples  of  beauty  arising  from  no  other 
consideration  than  that  of  fitness  for  the  end  in  view. 

We  arrived  at  Bridgewater  at  i  o'clock,  and  found  a  Mine- 
head  coach  waiting  for  passengers,  by  which  we  proceeded  to 
Williton,  where  we  arrived  at  5  o'clock.  The  road  is  hilly, 
but  we  passed  through  some  curious  old  villages,  and  observed 
several  villas,  one  or  two  of  which  still  retain  clipped  yew 
hedges,  and  other  vestiges  of  the  geometric  style.  The  road, 
nevertheless,  is  conducted  without  either  skill  or  taste,  though 
it  might  be  led  on  one  uniform  slope  down  the  declivities  and 
across  the  combes  (valleys),  so  as  to  render  it  easy  either  for  as- 
cent or  descent.   We  arrived  at  Nettlecombe  Court  at  6  o'clock. 

/lug.  29.  to  Sept.  5.  —  Nettlecombe  Court.  The  road  to  tliis 
place  from  Williton  is  up  the  bottom  of  a  winding  combe,  or 
valley,  consisting  of  water  meadows,  woods,  white  cottages  and 
their  gardens,  and  some  quarries,  a  fine  brook,  and  hedge-row 
trees.  Here  is  a  water-mill,  supplied  with  water  by  means  of 
a  course  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  of  stone  laid  in 
the  Aberthaw  lime,  which  lias  the  property  of  setting  under 
water,  and  being  in  that  and  other  respects  equal  to  Roman 
cement.  Tlie  rock  which  pi'oduces  this  lime  extends  across 
from  Wales,  and  proves  of  immense  value  both  to  builders 
and  farmers.  We  passed  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  alder; 
the  shattered  remains  of  a  large  old  walnut  tree,  on  the  bark 
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of  which  Cotyl^on  umbilicus  was  crowing  luxuriantly,  while 
the  living  branches  were  loaded  witn  fruit;  a  very  large  crab- 
tree  ;  a  cottage,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  the  broad 
and  narrow-leaved  myrtle,  both  ]  2  ft.  high,  and  overspread 
with  bloom ;  large  hydrangeas,  which  become  blue  naturally  in 
most  places  that  we  have  seen  them  in  both  Somersetshire  and 
Devonshire;  and  near  Nettlecombe  church  some  immense  elms. 
We  had  not  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  grounds  of  Nettle- 
combe Court  till  the  following  morning,  when  we  were  astonished 
and  delighted  with  the  view  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  look- 
ing up  tne  steep  sides  of  the  rounded  hills  that  rose  on  every 
side,  and  which  were  mostly  crowned  with  old  oak  woods.  The 
immense  diflFerence  between  this  kind  of  scenery,  and  any  ihinir 
that  is  to  be  met  with  within  a  100  miles  of  London,  produced 
the  effect  alluded  to ;  and  we  found  it  to  be  a  sort  of  key-note  to 
the  Impressions  made  by  the  scenery  of  Somersetshire  and  De- 
vonshire generally.  Rounded  hills  covered  with  grass  to  the 
top,  with  winding  valleys  having  sloping  sides ;  the  valleys  more 
or  less  wide,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  differing  in  degrees  of 
steepness ;  occasionally  with  water  in  the  bottom  in  the  form  of 
a  small  stream  or  brook,  and  rarely  of  a  river  or  an  inlet  of  the 
sea,  characterise  the  greater  part  of  the  scenery  of  Somerset- 
shire, and  at  least  of  the  South  of  Devonshire.  There  is  no  hill, 
or  range  of  hills,  south  of  Dartmoor  decidedly  larger  than  the 
others,  so  as  to  constitute  a  feature.  There  is  not  even  a  sharply 
pointed  hill,  or  one  with  concave  sides ;  and  certainly  nothing 
that  can  be  compared  to  hills  similarly  covered  with  grass  in  the 
South  of  Scotland;  no  hills  like  those  of  Teviotdnle;  and  no 
valleys  like  those  of  the  Tay  and  the  Tweed.  Almost  all  the 
outlines  of  the  hills  in  the  Devonshire  district  are  convex,  but 
the  greater  part  of  those  in  the  Scottish  and  North  of  Eng- 
land scenery  are  concave.  The  cause  of  this  dil&rence  in  the 
outlines  is,  we  apprehend,  to  be  found  in  the  kind  of  rocks;  tho 
upper  ones  in  Scotland  being  chiefly  basaltic,  and  protruded 
through  the  stratified  rocks,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  greatei* 
part  of  Devonshire.  In  England,  however,  the  rich  wooded 
valleys  have  no  parallel  in  Scotland ;  and  Somersetshire  and 
Devonshire  only  require  to  have  some  features  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  Scotland  and  Northern  England  joined  to  their  excellent 
grass-land  husbandry,  to  exemplify  the  highest  degree  of  cul- 
tivation of  which  such  a  country  is  susceptible. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  we  must  notice  one  or  two  charac- 
teristics of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire.  The  first  is,  that  the 
soil  is  almost  every  where  red,  deep,  and  fertile  ,*  the  second,  that, 
the  surface  being  generally  under  grass,  there  is  a  predominance 
of  green  in  the  landscape ;  and  the  third,  which,  we  suppose.  Is 
the  consequence  of  the  other  two,  is,  that  the  cottages,  villas,  and 
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dwellings,  of  every  description,  are  white-washed.  The  desire 
for  this  white  nppearance  we  suppose  to  be  a  physical  result  of 
the'  prevalence  of  green  and  red )  white,  though  it  cannot  be 
called  a  complementary  colour  to  these,  as  green  is  to  red,  being 
yet  a  relief  to  the  eye,  on  similar  principles. 

The  high  banks  on  which  the  hedges  are  planted  form  the 
neiLt  characteristic  of  these  counties,  rendering  it  difficult  to  see 
the  adjoining  fields  or  country  from  the  road,  and  being  really  a 
very  great  Duisonce  to  a  stranger.  We  have  also  to  complain  of 
the  narrowness  and  depth  of  the  lanes,  or  parish  roads,  and  the 
general  want  of  guide-posts.  Another  characteristic  is  the  form 
of  the  churches,  which  have  very  high  square  towers,  each  with 
a  small  round  tower  attached,  containing  a  staircase ;  the  square 
towers  sometimes,  though  rarely,  terminating  in  spires,  as  at  the 
little  dirty  Scotch-looking  village  called  Marlborough,  and  the 
ancient  town  of  Modbury,  both  between  Salcombeand  Plymouth. 
These  towers,  among  so  many  round  and  horizontal  lines,  form 
grand  and  striking  contrasts  to  the  general  outline  of  the  coun- 
try; and  indeed  are  every  where  the  most  striking  artificial 
features  in  the  landscape^ 

Nettlecorobe  Court  is  a  seat  of  great  extent ;  and,  though 
we  took  an  extensive  drive  every  day  while  we  remained  there, 
we  did  not  see  all  the  farms.  The  drives  are  exceedingly  va- 
ried and  beautiful,  and  exhibit  fine  combinations  of  pasture  and 
woodland,  comfortable  cottages,  and  most  substantial  farm- 
houses and  farmeries.  The  skill  of  the  fermer  is  chiefly  dis- 
played in  the  management  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of  water 
meadows.  The  farmers  know  nothing  of  the  culture  of  turnips 
on  raised  drills,  or  indeed  of  drill  culture  generally:  ^^^t  ^'^'^ 
as  fine  a  subsoil  as  can  possibly  be  desired,  they  only  plough 
four  inches  deep.  They  understand,  however,  the  use  of  lime, 
which  they  mix  with  the  soil  of  the  headlands  and  hedge  wastes 
previously  to  spreading  it  over  the  general  surface;  and  this 
mixture  prevents  the  time  from  separating  and  sinking  into  the 
soil,  which  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  do,  from  the  difierence 
in  its  specific  gravity.  The  same  effect  will  be  produced  by 
scattering  the  lime,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  on  a  naked  or 
turnip  fallow,  the  soil  being  also  in  a  state  of  powder,  as  is  done 
in  Northumberland  and  Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 
Here  the  lime  Is  laid  on,  and  ploughed  in,  during  autumn ;  and 
hence  the  very  judicious  practice  of  previously  mixing  it  with 
dry  soil.  The  water  meadows  on  the  Nettlecombe  estate  amount 
to  upwards  of  500  acres,  which  have  been  chiefly  formed  under 
the  direction  of  the  present  baronet,  by  liis  very  intelligent 
steward,  Mr.  Babbage.  To  Mr.  Babbage  we  are  indebted  for 
the  model  of  a  very  ingenious  window  fastener  of  his  invention, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  figure  and  describe ;  as  well  as  for  the 
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dimensions  of  a  number  of  large  trees,  and  some  interesting  in- 
fbnnation  on  planting  and  agriculture  generally.  It  is  here  Found 
that,  when  the  larch  is  planted  along  with  the  Scotch  fir  in  mixed 
masses,  the  timber  of  the  former  becomes  invariably  rotten  at  the 
heart,  even  when  the  trees  are  only  30  or  90  years  old  ;  while 
on  the  same  soil,  planted  in  masses  by  itself,  the  larch  prodaces 
perfectly  aound  timber.  This  is  confirmatory  of  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Gorrie  in  Scotland,  and  it  seems  also  in  favour  of  the 
excrementitlous  theory. 

The  oak  woods,  or  rather  groves,  on  this  estate,  contain  a 
greater  number  of  large  well-grown  trees  than  we  ever  saw  to- 
gether before.  Many  of  them  are  100  fu  high,  with  clean 
trunks  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  for  half  or  two  thirds  of  their 
height,  the  diameter  of  these  trees  varying  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft,  at 
1  ft.  from  the  ground.  They  are  all,  without  a  single  exception, 
Quercus  sessiliflt^ra  ;  there  scarcely  being  a  single  plant  of 
Qu^rcus  pedunculata  in  the  park,  or  for  a  uiile  round  it,  either 
young  or  old.  A  great  many  single  trees,  so  arranged  as  at  A 
distance  to  combine  into  groups  and  masses,  have  been  planted 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Sir  John  Treveiyan,  who  has 
an  excellent  taste  in  landscape  ;  as  the  disposition  of  the  trees 
alluded  to,  and  the  drives  cut  through  woods  on  the  sides  of 
steep  hills,  and  the  terrace  roads,  as  they  may  be  called,  through 
open  fields  on  hill  sides,  abundantly  prove. 

There  is  an  admirable  kitchen-garden  here,  with  the  walls 
covered  with  the  very  best  kinds  of  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
pears,  all  in  fine  order,  while  the  fig  ripens  as  a  standard.  We 
observed  a  very  excellent  kind  of  cabbage,  which  we  were  in- 
formed, by  the  gardener,  Mr.  £lworthy,  was  raised  between 
the  Paington  and  Cornish  cabbages,  and  which  is  called  tlie 
Nettlecombe  cabbage.  We  brougnt  away  some  seeds,  thinking 
it  might  be  a  desirable  cabbage  for  a  cottager,  and  we  shall 
leave  them  with  Mr.  Charlwood  and  Mr.  Carter,  Holborn,  for 
distribution  in  small  quantities  to  whoever  may  apply  for  them. 
We  have  also  given  the  same  parties  a  portion  of  the  true 
Paington  cabbage  seed  procured  at  Paington,  and  a  portion  of 
the  true  Cornish  procured  at  Plymouth,  tor  the  same  purpose. 
The  Cornish  cabbages  which  we  have  seen  in  the  gardens  in 
Devonshire  are  very  different  from  those  which  we  have  seen 
called  by  this  name  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  very  superior. 

The  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  flower-garden  at  the  house,  are 
in  excellent  order.  In  the  pleasure-ground  there  is  an  old 
stone  quarry,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  levelled,  and  the 
side  planted  with  half-hardy  plants,  including  several  plants  of 
Capparis  spinosa ;  which  will,  doubtless,  at  some  future  time, 
supply  the  family  with  capers,  as  the  lemon  trees  on  the  garden 
walls  in  this  part  of  the  country  do  with  lemons.    The  gardener' 
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house  is  most  commodious  and  comfortRble  in  every  respect ; 
and  it  is  placed  sa  ss  to  overlook  the  garden,  and  to  form  a 
handsome  object  in  the  landscape.  In  the  pleasure-ground  and 
flower-garden  we  found  a  number  of  the  newest  species  of 
flowers,  and  man;  good  shrubs.  Gknya  elliptica  is  thriving 
beautifully,  as  are  the  mahonias  and  choice  berberries.  Here 
are  some  masses  of  rock,  well  combined  round  basins  of  water, 
or  distributed  on  the  lawn,  along  wiih  plants  of  Acanthus  mol- 
lis, f&rus,  &c.  In  consecjuence  of  the  hilly  character  of  the 
country,  water  can  be  commanded  in  every  situation :  and 
hence  there  are  cisterns,  picturesque  basins,  and  pouds,  in 
the  kitchen -garden  and  ornamental  scenery;  and  small  water- 
wheels  in  different  places  for  throwing  water  up  to  ponds  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  to  form  drin king-places  for  the  cattle,  or  to  ir- 
rigate the  hill  sides.  In  short,  the  management  of  water  here 
seems  to  be  fully  understood. 

We  shall  recur  to  Netdecombe  in  a  future  Number,  when  we 
shall  have  engravings  prepared;  and  we  shall  conclude  our 
present  notice  with  the  following  recollections,  end  the  dimen- 
sions of  trees  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Babbage. 

The  park  is  dividefl  by  fences  of  strained  wire,  which  are  in- 
conspicuous at  a  distance,  and  found  cheaper  than  any  other 
fence  whatever;  they  also  enable  the  proprietor  to  graze  the 
park  as  conveniently  as  if  it  were  in  fields  divided  by  hedges. 

The  great  novelty  and  charm  of  Nettlecombe  are,  that,  the 
house  being  situBteu  in  a  bottom,  the  scenery  on  every  side  is 
looked  up  to,  instead  of  being  looked  over ;  the  eifect  of  which, 
united  with  the  immense  masses  of  wood,  is  romantic  in  a  very 
high  degree.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  so  deep,  that  the  sun 
does  not  shine  into  them,  for  between  two  and  three  months 
every  winter. 

In  consequence  of  tlie  bold  undulations  and  deep  valleys,  the 
shadows  produced  by  the  varying  position  of  the  sun  are  con- 
tinually changing ;  increasing  in  one  place  and  diminishing  in 
another,  so  as  to  form  a  perpetual  variety,  greatly  heightened 
by  the  groups  formed  by  the  deer. 

The  church  and  churchyard  at  Nettlecombe  are  close  to  the 
house.  The  former  is  kept  in  excellent  repair ;  as  are  the  family 
monuments,  some  of  which  existed  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
the  crusades.  The  churchyard  is  a  model  of  neatness.  There 
is  a  paved  space,  about  18  in.  broad,  and  nearly  on  a  level,  all 
round  the  walls  of  the  church ;  and  beyond  it  there  is  a  small 
gutter  which  carries  off  all  the  rain  water  to  one  point ;  thus 
forming  a  proper  architectural  base  to  the  building.  The  ground 
is  surrounded  and  intersected  by  gravel  walks,  and  the  graves 
are  so  arranged  that  there  are  grass  paths  between  them,  by 
walking  on  wnich  every  grave  may  be  examined  without  step- 
ping over  any.     By  this  means  a  higher  character  of  sanctity  is 
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given  to  tbis  place  of  iinal  repose;  and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
could  be  imitated  in  churchyards  everywhere.  The  late  Sir 
John  Trevelyan  ordered,  by  his  will,  that  he  should  be  buried 
beneath  a  large  yew  tree  in  the  churchyard,  and  not  in  the 
church ;  in  which  feeling  we  participate,  considering  the  idea  of 
burying  in  vaults  as  unfitted  for  the  present  enlightened  age. 

Having  a  great  respect  for  the  antiquity  of  families,  a  long 
descent  of  anqcstry  being  one  of  the  few  things  which  no  human 
exertions,  no  wealth,  and  not  even  chance  can  procure,  we  were 
rauch  gratified  by  a  sight  of  the  Trevelyan  family  papers,  firom 
the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  almost  all  of  which  were  in  excellent 
preservation.  Among  the  oldest  of  these  were  many  permissions 
from  the  church  to  eat  meat  during  Lent;  and  one  pardon  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  a  Trevelyan  for  killing  a  man  in  chance-medley. 
Tradition,  however,  traces  back  the  family  much  higher  than  the 
written  records;  as  it  is  said  that  the  head  of  a  awimming^  horse, 
in  the  fitmily  arms,  relates  to  a  Trevelyan  who  was  on  one  of  the 
Scilly  Islands  when  it  sank  in  850,  and  that  he  saved  himself  by 
swimming  on  shore  on  horseback.. 

Fattening  Swine  with  Fein,  or  Brake  {Pleris  aguilina).  Among 
the  many  curious  and  useful  things  which  Mr.  BablWe  related 
to  us  was  the  following,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  Walking  over  the  estate  one  day  in  the  spring,  I  saw  a  man 
and  his  family  busily  employed  gathering  the  young  shoots  of 
fern.  On  enquiry  I  found  it  was  tu  feed  their  pig.  Having 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  its  nutritious  quality,  the  man  said  it 
was  equal  to  potatoes,  and  that  he  would  undertake  to  feed  a  pig 
with  it  alone,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  produce  the  pig  in  as 
good  condition  as  another  pig  that  had  been  fed  with  potatoes. 
The  way  to  prepare  the  fern  is  to  boil  (or  rather  simmer)  it  for 
two  hours  in  an  iron  pot :  when  cold,  it  forms  a  strong  jelly." 

Liorge  Trees  at  NeltUcombe.  The  following  dimensions  were 
kindly  taken  for  us  by  Mr.  Babbage. 

"The  park-wood,  and  the  grove  of  forty  acres,  contain  1,060 
oak  trees,  varying  in  length  to  the  fork  from  SO  ft.  to  70  ft., 
besides  which  there  are  many  fine  elms,  Spanish  chestnuts,  and 
beech  trees  of  great  length  and  girt.  Many  trees  contain  from 
80  to  150  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  a  few  trees  more  tlian  200 
cubic  feet  above  the  fork. 

"  A  Cedar  of  Ijebanon  growing  at  Nettlecombe  Courtj'and 
about  forty  years  from  the  seed,  was  planted  in  its  present  situa- 
tion thirty-five  or  tliirty-six  years  ago.  It  now  (Sept.  i.  1843), 
at  3  ft.  from  tbe  ground,  measures  9  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference ; 
and  at  10  f).  from  the  ground  it  is  9fl.  1  in.  in  circumference. 
The  extreme  height  of  the  tree  is  44)  fl,  Tlie  branches  extend 
round  from  the  trunk  30  ft.  The  trunk  (exclusive  of  branches) 
contains  110  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
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Old  CUeve  Abbey  is  a  ruin  in  a  romantic  vklley,  now  turned 
into  a  farm-house  and  outbuildings.  There  are  the  remains  of 
some  handsome  doors  end  windows,  and  a  roof  with  the  rafters 
forming  segments  of  semicircles  meeting  at  the  summit,  and 
without  any  cross  ties  whatever.  Among  numerous  aged  thorns 
and  fruit  trees,  there  are  a  sycamore  and  a  walnut,  apparently  of 
great  age,  of  which  Mr.  Babbage  has  furnished  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions. 

"  Sycamore  ( Acsx Fseudo-/^4tanus),  1 7ft.  in  circumference,  at 
2  ft.  from  the  ground ;  the  length  of  trunk,  7  ft.,  from  which 
spring  a  series  of  branches  from  4  ft.  6  in.  to  7  ft.  in  circum- 
ference ;  one  branch  extends  in  nearly  a  horizontal  dlrectitm 
51  ft.  in  length.     This  tree  contains  440  cubic  feet. 

*<  Walnut  (J^lans  r^a)  14  fl.  in  circumference,  at  4  ft.  from 
the  ground ;  length  oi  trunk,  9  ft.,  from  which  spring  three 
branches,  measuring  respectively  9  ft.  4  in.,  9  ft.,  and  8  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  branches  extend  all  round  about  45  ft. 
from  the  trunk,  forming  n  circle  of  270  ft. 

"  Another  walnut  is  1 1  ft.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  high ;  and  a 
third  is  S  fu  S  in.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  high." 
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Dander  Castle ;  —  Luttrell,  Esq.  This  is  a  fine  old  castle, 
situated  high  up  the  side  of  a  conical  hill  on  the  sea  coast ;  wiili 
a  park,  consisting  of  a  valley  opening  to  the  sea,  with  the  sides 
finely  clothed  with  wood.  The  meadows  are  mown  or  pas- 
tured, and  appear  as  smooth  as  a  lawn ;  while  those  parts  of  the 
hill  sides  not  covered  with  wood  exhibit  ferns,  hollies,  and 
thorns,  unmixed  with  foreign  trees,  and  in  such  a  state  as  we 
may  suppose  they  were  in  when  the  castle  was  built,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  or  Elizabeth.  There  is  no  want  of  scenery  of 
this  kind  in  the  parks  of  England,  but  it  is  not  ofien  that  it 
belongs  to  a  really  old  castle,  with  all  its  grandeur  and  simpli- 
city. Many  modern  casdes  have,  in  our  opinion,  so  much 
architectural  dlsplav  exteriorly,  that  we  never  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose them  to  be  old.  The  ancient  entrance  to  Dunster  Castle 
is  through  the  straight  street  ofDunster  town,  the  gateway  to  the 
Castle  forming  its  termination.  The  actual  entrance,  at  present, 
is  by  a  winding  road,  which  gradually  ascends  the  hill  to  the  Castle 
court.  The  Castle  itself  has,  in  the  interior,  unde^one  several 
alterations,  some  in  good  and  others  in  had  taste.  There  are  an 
excellent  carved  balustrade  to  the  principal  staircase  represent- 
ing a  hunt,  and  a  very  beautiful  ceiling;  hut  the  windows,  which 
have  been  ornamented  within  subsequently,  are  in  Batty  Langley 
Gothic.  The  Cnstle  is  surrounded  by  terraces  ;  and  against  the 
walls  are  some  Gne  exotics,  among  which  are  a  large  lemon 
tree  protected  by  glass  during  winter,  a  large  pomegranate, 
large  myrtles,  passion  flowers,  wistarias,  coronillas,  and  an  im- 
mense hydrangea  with  both  blue  and  pink  flowers  as  a  finale. 
Higher  up  than  the  Castle tourt,  on  the  summit  of  the  hiU,  is 
an  oval  bowling  green,  approached  by  a  winding  path,  which 
commands  a  panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  includ- 
ing the  bold  promontory  of  Minehead,  the  sea,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  South  Wales.  The  whole  place  was  in  excellent  order, 
and  appropriate  keeping. 

Sept.  5.  —  Nettlecombe  to  Exeter,  through  Tiverton.  The 
road  OS  far  as  Bampton  was  extremely  hilly,  consisting  of  narrow 
lanes,  with  their  fences  so  high  that  the  eye  was  either  carried 
over  the  adjoining  fields  to  such  hilly  ground  as  was  near  at 
hand,  or,  where  hills  were  wanting,  there  was  nothing  seen  but 
the  steep  high  banks  of  the  farms  which  bordered  the  deep 
and  ditch-like  road.  At  Bampton,  the  cottages  have  their 
chimney-tops  finished  with  slates,  sometimes  two  forming  a 
triangle,  and  sometimes  one  large  slate  supported  by  four  props, 
and  kept  from  being  blown  away  by  a  stone,  as  in  the  lake 
scenery.  The  walls  are  either  of  stone  or  of  cob,  the  latter 
being  formed  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  pis^  walls  in  F'rance. 
The  roofs  on  the  detached  cottages  are  generally  of  thatch. 
The  cob  walls  are  frequently  used  for  gardens,  the  trees  being 
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trained  on  trellises  placed  agunst  them ;  but  there  is  the  dis- 
advantage attending  tliem,  that,  when  the  ti-ees  are  washed  with 
a  syringe  or  engine,  tlie  leaves  or  fruit  are  ^t  to  cet  dirtied  by 
the  soil  loosened  and  brought  down  from  the  wall  uy  the  water. 
These  walls,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  cob,  are  frequently  white- 
washed, and  sometimes  rough-cast;  which  resists  for  a  time  the 
action  of  the  weather,  but  not  sufficiently  in  garden  walls  to 
justify  their  use  where  fine  fruit  is  an  object.  The  various 
ways  in  which  the  round  hills  are  crossed  by  the  hedges  which 
divide  the  fields  alfbrd  useful  hints  to  the  landscape-gardener, 
in  coses  where  such  hills  are  in  cultivation,  and  are,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  treated  with  a  view  to  their  efiect  in  landscape.  It  is 
least  desirable  to  have  the  lines  of  the  fences  cutting  the  hilts  hori- 
zontally ;  and  most  so  to  have  the  lines  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  slope,  and  tending  more  or  less  to  the  summit  or  highest  part 
of  the  hill.  Much  depends  on  the  distribution  of  the  trees  in  the 
hedge-rows;  two  or  three  hedges,  with  hedge-row  trees,  meeting 
on  or  near  the  summit  of  a  hill,  add  wonderfully  to  its  effect ; 
while  a  single  hetlge,  with  trees,  crossing  the  hill  horizon- 
tally, half-way  between  its  base  and  summit,  or  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance below  the  summit,  will  destroy  the  character  of  the  bill 
altogether.  Where  the  soil  on  the  summit  of  such  hills  can  be 
moved,   a   conical  or  pointed   termination   may  frequently  be 

Slven  at  a  moderate  expense,  by  hollowing  out  a  little  soil  from 
le  sides,  and  heaping  it  up  on  the  summit.  Of  course,  bills 
so  improved  must  be  kept  under  grass,  for  the  plough  would 
soon  reduce  them  to  a  tame,  monotonous,  convex  outline. 

From  Tiverton  to  Exeter  the  road  follows  the  course  of  the  Exe, 
which  passes  through  a  finely  wooded  valley ;  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  high  road-side  fences,  it  would  be  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  enjoy  this  or  any  other  scenery  properly 
from  the  public  roads,  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  fences. 

The  church  at  Tiverton  contains  some  curious  carving,  par- 
ticularly in  a  chapel  erected  long  after  the  church;  on  the 
exterior  of  which  was  represented  an  extensive  sea-scene  with 
ships,  proving,  as  all  such  scenes  do,  that  the  artist  did  not 
know  the  proper  province  of  sculpture,  which  is  to  represent 
single  objects,  or  foreground  groups,  and  never  subjects  re- 
quiring the  effect  of  distance.  In  the  churchyard,  we  observed 
an  American,  a  Cornish,  and  a  Dutch  elm,  with  both  the  new 
and  old  Lucombe  oaks,  and  the  Turkey  oak. 

Sept.  6.  —  CmUcyBank;  Mrs.  Wells.  The  grounds  consist 
of  a  portion  of  table  land,  and  a  steep  and  varied  bank  bordered 
by  the  rivers  Exe  and  Culm,  which  here  form  a  junction.  The 
bank  has  tieen  covered  with  wood,  which  in  some  places  is 
partially  removed  to  make  room  for  lawn,  and  in  others  thinned 
to  admit  of  evergreen   under-growths;    and  there   is   a  con- 
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siderable  extent  of  walks  laid  along  the  bank,  so  as  to  display 
it  and  the  distant  scenery  to  advantage.  The  views  across  the 
river  Exe  from  the  house  are  pleasing)  and  disclose  meadows 
bounded  by  bonks  more  gradually  sloping  than  those  on  the 
Cowley  side,  varied  by  woods,  cottages,  and  some  villas.  From 
the  walks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds  two  stone  bridges  are 
seen,  which,  amid  so  much  vegetation,  have  an  excellent  efiect. 

This  place  has  been  judiciously  laid  out  and  planted  by 
Mr.  Pince,  who  has  exhibited  a  new  feature  in  the  conser- 
vatory, viz.  that  of  covering  the  central  bed  of  soil,  in  which 
tlie  camellias,  oranges,  8tc.,  are  planted,  with  flag-stones  sup- 
ported on  cross-walls  or  props,  so  as  to  leave  a  stratum  of  air 
between  the  flag-stones  and  the  soil.  The  trees,  the  stems  of 
which  pass  through  holes  in  the  stones,  thrive  as  well  as  if  the 
surface  of  the  soil  had  been  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  in  tlie 
usual  manner.  This  conservatory  has  the  front  sashes  down  to 
the  floor,  and  sliding  past  one  another ;  end  the  roof  is  formed 
of  stout  sash-bars,  without  conspicuous  rafters,  but  with  one  or 
two  large  sashes  for  letting  down  to  admit  air.  It  is  separated 
from  the  dining-room  by  a  lobby,  also  glazed  in  the  roof  and 
in  front,  so  that  none  of  the  air  of  the  conservatory  can  ever 
enter  the  house,  llie  gardener  here,  Mr.  Griffin,  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  gaining  prizes  at  exhibitions,  both  in 
Devonshire  and  in  the  metropolis.  He  grows  heaths  ad- 
mirably, mixing  with  the  rough  sandy  peat  abundance  of  frag- 
ments of  stone  throughout  the  whole  mass,  half  the  surface 
consisting  of  these  stones  protruding  through  the  soil.  This 
is  carrying  the  practice  of  introducing  fragments  of  stone  in  pot 
culture  a  step  further  than  Mr,  M'Nob  has  done. 

There  is  a  flower-garden  with  the  beds  on  gravel  edged  with 
box ;  the  forms  without  acute  angles,  so  as  to  admit  of  covering 
ihem  with  plants.  There  is  a  small  pinetum,  in  which  there  are 
some  specimens  of  the  rarer  kinds;  and  a  good  collection  of 
showy  peat-earth  shrubs.  The  edges  of  the  walks  are  kept  low, 
so  that  the  flowing  lines  of  the  lawn  are  never  interrupted ;  and 
the  whole  place  was  in  excellent  order. 

Sept.  8. — Mamhead;  Sir  Kobert  Newman,  Bart.  This  is  an 
extensive  place,  with  the  house  situated  on  the  projecting 
swell  of  an  elevated  ridge  crowned  with  wood.  The  views 
from  the  house,  over  a  rich  valley,  are  extensive  and  magnificent, 
commanding  Exeter,  the  river,  and  the  hilly  country  beyond. 
The  approach  is  of  considerable  length,  and  appears  judiciously 
conducted ;  but,  as  we  were  in  a  close  carriage,  we  were  not  able 
to  form  a  decided  judgement  on  this  point.  This  we  can  say, 
that,  immediately  within  the  entrance,  we  passed  through  a  grove 
of  Scotch  firs  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  growth,  with  the  stems 
naked,  or  showing  only  dead  branches  to  a  great  height,  of  no 
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great  value  to  any  estate,  either  in  an  omamental  or  useTuI  point 
of  view.  We  would  cut  down  almost  the  whole  of  these  trees, 
and  allow  the  self-sown  hollies,  every  where  springing  up,  to 
form,  with  a  few  scattered  trees  of  such  kinds  as  may  be  already 
grown  up,  an  evergreen  wood.  The  house  is  most  judiciously 
placed.  In  style,  it  is  exteriorly  in  a  sort  of  modernised  Tudor- 
Gothic,  while  the  stable  offices  form  a  separate  group  in  an 
early  castellated  manner,  with  battlements  and  a  portcullis  ap- 
pearing over  the  main  gatewav.  The  idea  of  this  difierence 
of  style  between  the  offices  and  the  mansion,  the  former  being 
intended  to  represent  the  ancient  castle  metamorphosed  into 
stables,  and  the  actual  dwelling-house  being  supposed  to  be  a 
comparatively  irifidem  building,  is  good  on  paper  as  a  theory, 
but  is  here  carried  rather  too  far ;  a  portcullis,  in  good  repair, 
being  shown  over  the  modem  stable  gates.  The  great  dif- 
ference in  style  is  aggravated  by  the  colour  of  the  stone;  which 
in  the  offices  is  nearlv  of  a  brick  red,  coarsely  hewn,  and  in  the 
mansion  is  of  a  lignt  Bath-like  stone,  quite  smooth.  Inde- 
pendently altogether  of  antiquarian  and  architectural  associations, 
the  red  colour  of  the  oSices,  in  artists'  language,  kills  that  of 
the  mansion.  Had  both  been  of  the  same  colour,  the  objections 
we  have  suggested  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  strong.  We 
could  almost  wish  that  the  house  had  been  of  red  stone,  for  we 
think  it  would  have  gone  far  to  prevent  an  idea  which  arose  in 
our  minds  at  first  signt,  that  the  house  was  too  omamental  and 
villa-like  for  the  grandeur  of  the  situation.  Fortunately,  there 
are  no  large  trees  close  to  it,  otherwise  it  would  oppear  too  low. 
A  house,  unless  it  is  in  the  cottage  style  or  villa  style,  should 
always  be  higher  than  the  avemge  height  of  the  trees  in  the 
country  in  which  it  is  situated.  This,  we  think,  is  a  self-evident 
principle ;  since,  as  the  house  is  the  chief  object  in  the  land- 
scape, it  should  be  more  conspicuous  than  the  trees,  which  are 
only  accessories.  It  is  true  that  a  house  may  be  rendered  more 
conspicuous  than  the  trees,  simply  by  placing  it  where  there  are 
no  trees  before  it,  and  where  those  at  the  back  and  sides  ore  at 
some  distance  from  it ;  in  short,  by  placing  it  in  such  a  situation 
and  circumstances  as  those  of  the  house  at  Mamhead.  Still  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  house  at  Mamhead,  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  place,  ought  to  have  been  higher,  and 
in  a  simpler  style ;  for  elevation  and  simplicity  are  the  most 
effective  elements  of  the  sublime.  As  an  example  of  a  modem 
house  in  a  naturally  grand  situation,  and  intended  to  be  expres- 
sive of  grandeur  and  dignity,  reduced  to  the  character  of  a  villa 
by  the  heicht  of  the  surrounding  trees,  we  refer  to  Lowther 
(>stle.  This  buildinc  has  nothing  of  the  castle  character  but 
round  towers  and  battlements ;  and  these  and  the  masses  should 
have  been  one  third  part  higher,  so  as  lo  be  seen  at  a  distance 
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over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  As  an  example  of  one  in  which 
grandeur  is  produced  by  the  height  and  simplicity  of  the  general 
mass,  and  which  also  cont^ns  some  of  the  finest  apartments  in 
England,  we  quote  Wooton,  by  Inigo  Jones,  near  Ashbourne, 
noticed  in  our  Volume  for  1841. 

The  windows  of  a  house  intended  to  be  expressive  of  grandeur 
ought  not  to  be  numerous  or  too  near  together ;  they  ought  to 
be  large,  with  wide  intervals  between,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  spa- 
cious apartments  within ;  and  there  ought  to  be  broad  spaces  in 
the  lower  parts  of  towers  and  at  angles,  without  any  windows  or 
with  only  very  small  ones,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  great  strength 
and  abundance  of  room.  This  bind  of  treatment  is  also  exem- 
plified at  Wooton. 

With  respect  to  the  interior  of  the  house  at  Mamhead  it  is 
admirable,  and  we  can  only  speak  of  the  arrangement  and  the 
execution  of  the  work  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  here  which  we  cannot  pass  over  without 
notice,  because  we  think  that  it  is  calculated  to  propagate  a  false 
taste.  In  the  panels  of  the  ceiling,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
finishing  of  several  of  the  rooms,  there  are  sculptured  represent- 
ations of  plants,  correct  imitations  of  nature,  but  without  any 
architectural  or  artisticat  connexion  with  the  framework  of  the 
panels ;  in  fact,  they  appear  as  if  they  had  been  gathered  and 
thrown  down  at  random.  These  plants  are  beautifully  executed, 
and  they  are  botonically  so  accurate,  that  it  is  easy  to  tell  their 
names,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  they  are  introduced  in  the 
spandrils  of  arches,  and  in  the  windows,  so  as  to  fill  their  spaces 
up  artistically.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  their  introduction  is  decidedly  in  bad 
taste.  Every  whole  should  consist  of  parts,  every  one  of  which 
should  be  so  connected  with  those  adjoining  it,  and  with  the 
rest,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  separated  without  destroying  the 
effect  of  the  whole;  but  the  flowers  we  speak  of  have  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  any  of  the  ornaments  or  parts  around 
them.  Supposing  a  person  to  have  seen  these  ceilings  before 
the  flowers  were  introduced,  he  could  never  have  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  their  introduction  to  complete  the  design ;  and,  supposing 
them  now  to  be  removed,  no  one  would  feel  that  the  design  had 
been  injured.  The  flowers  are,  indeed,  beautiful  in  themselves, 
and  would  have  retained  that  beauty  any  where;  but  this  is  quite 
a  different  question  from  that  of  their  forming  or  not  forming 
component  parts  of  a  composition.  As  an  example  of  flowers 
and  fruits  artistically  introduced,  we  may  refer  to  the  chimney- 
pieces  and  windows  of  the  dining-room  and  drawingroom  at 
Mamhead.  These,  more  especially  those  in  the  chimney-pieces, 
are  perfect  in  their  kind,  because  their  forms  are  artistically 
wrought  in  with  the  architecture ;  and  though  they  are  coloured 
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so  as  to  resemble  nature,  and  even  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  which 
is  in  a  low  style  of  art,  yet  it  is  clear  the  artist  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  and  that  be  intended  to  represent  the  state  of  sculp- 
ture at  the  parliciilar  period  to  which  he  had  adapted  the  building, 
a  period  when  even  representations  of  the  human  countenance  in 
marble  were  coloured  to  resemble  nature. 

The  conservatory  at  Mamhead  is  much  too  small  for  the 
situation;  but,  considering  the  house  as  a  villa,  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  altogether  out  of  proportion.  Part  of  the  roof  is  opaque, 
which  we  were  surprised  at ;  because  that  part  is  completely 
concealed  by  the  parapet,  and  the  light  would  have  been  of 
essential  importance  to  the  plants. 

Tliere  are  upper  and  lower  terraces;  but  the  latter  is  not,  in 
our  opinion,  sufficiently  separated  from  the  park  by  architectural 
parapets  and  other  forms  to  justify  the  introduction  of  flowers  on 
it.  The  fortification-like  character  is  also,  we  think,  too  con- 
spicuous in  some  parts,  anil  the  lines  of  slope  and  surface  of 
glacis  are,  in  others,  disproportionately  large  for  the  height  of 
the  house.  There  is  a  flower-garden  in  a  sunk  panel,  very  judi- 
ciously designed  and  laid  out;  but  it  is  planted  with  shrubs  and 
other  articles  growing  to  the  height  of  S  or  4  feet,  which  prevent 
the  shapes  of  the  beds  from  being  seen  in  a  birds-eye  view,  so 
as  to  form  a  whole.  Instead  of  this,  the  beds  should  have  been 
planted  with  articles  which  do  not  rise  ubove  the  height  of  6 
or  8  inches;  or  with  roses  having  their  shoots  pegged  down  on 
green  moss,  so  as  not  much  to  exceed  that  height.  As  an  ap- 
pendaee  to  such  a  house,  this  garden  ought  to  have  been  m 
much  higher  keeping :  but  perfect  high  keeping,  in  Devonshire, 
we  have  only  seen  at  Luscombe  and  at  Endsleigh.  The  terrace 
walks  at  Mamhead  are  not  yet  united  with  the  pleasure-ground, 
which,  indeed,  remains  to  be  formed ;  and  a  finer  situation  for 
forming  a  pleasure-ground  walk  very  rarely  occurs.  We  took 
the  dimensions  of  two  or  three  immense  Lucombe  oaka  and  cork 
trees,  which  we  need  not  here  repeat,  because  they  are  much  the 
same  as  those  given  of  the  same  trees  in  our  Arboretum,  as 
measured  in  1837.  The  dimensions  now  taken  were,  for  want 
of  time,  not  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  useful  in  showing 
the  increase  of  the  trees  since  that  period.  The  kitchen-garden 
is  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  very  unfavourably  situated  in  a 
hollow;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we  have  seldom  seen  walls 
more  beautifully  covered  with  fruit  trees,  especially  with  peaches 
and  nectarines;  the  borders  are  not  cropped. 

(To  be  eoniiiiued.') 
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(Contmiied  Jrom  p.  417.) 

Shortly  afler  the  conversation  the  gardeoer  of  Dinliur  had 
with  Sandy  MacAipine,  the  foreman  of  the  garden,  a  night  was 
fixed  on  when  he  wouhl  meet  tlie  joung  men  in  the  hothy, 
and,  according  to  appointment,  endeavour  to  impart  some  use- 
ful instruction.  When  the  night  arrived,  the  men  did  not  sit 
long  over  their  evening  meal,  but  got  themselves  washed  and 
made  tidy,  the  bothy  floor  swept,  the  ashes  taken  out,  and  the 
forms  and  stools  arranged  as  neatly  as  possible,  and  waited  the 
arrival  of  their  master.  When  he  came  he  was  received  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  after  some  general  conversation  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  the  evening. 

He  Jiegan  by  giving  a  short  outline  of  the  time  when  he  was 
an  apprentice  and  journeyman  gardener. 

"  When  I  first  went  to  work  in  the  garden,  my  stock  of  know- 
ledge was  very  scanty.  I  could  read  and  write,  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  arithmetic:  but  I  soon  found  out  that  I  had  much 
to  learn ;  and,  to  diape!  the  ignorance  by  which  I  was  surrounded, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  use  tne  means  Providence  had  put  witbtn 
my  reach  for  extending  my  information.  There  are  many  who  can 
sit  down  contented,  wrapped  in  garments  of  ignorance,  and  think 
themselves  worthy  of  imitation  by  others,  never  once  imagin- 
ing that  their  influence  upon  society  is  like  that  of  the  stagnant 
pool,  spreading  disease  and  death  :  while  the  ardent  enquirer 
afler  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  the  flowing  stream,  whose 
waters  fertilise  the  country,  and  on  whose  banks  the  hand  of  in- 
dustry is  busy;  in  its  progress  to  the  ocean,  it  diffuses  benefits 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and,  like  a  light  maiden,  sings 
merrily  as  it  flows.  There  are  boundaries  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  which  finite  minds  will  never  surmount;  but  who 
can  mark  out  these  barriers  ?  for  what  mav  seem  insurmount- 
able to  some  is  easily  scaled  by  others.  He  who  brought  the 
universe  into  existence,  who  created  the  world,  and  nlled  it 
with  the  various  tribes  of  organised  beings  which  exist  in  it,  and 
gave  them  laws  for  their  well-being,  that  Almighty  Being  who 
planted  the  mind  of  man  within  him,  is  alone  anle  to  know  the 
extent  of  the  growth  of  that  mind  which  is  called  upon  to  study 
the  works  of  its  Creator  in  such  a  variety  of  aspects.  If  welooic 
upon  this  earth  as  n  temple  reared  up  for  tne  worship  of  our 
Maker,  and  gardeners  as  ministers  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  then 
how  unbecoming  must  it  be  for  those  who  hold  such  a  high 
situation  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  which  belong  to 
their  office  !     There  is  little  time  for  sloth  or  indolence  in  the 
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life  of  a  g&rdener ;  and,  from  the  first  day  of  his  enterlnji;  that 
profession,  he  should  endeavour  to  imitate  the  daring  of  the 
eagle : 

' '  Proudly  careering  hta  coune  ofjuj. 


Firm  in  his  own  mojntaiD  vigour  relyingi 
BresBting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  holt  defying, 
Hia  yiing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun. 
He  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  bears  onward  ri^t  on. 
-'    '^  Boys,  may  the  eagje's  flicht  ever  be  thine, 

Onward  and  upward,  and  true  to  the  line ! ' 

**  Although  gardeners  may  not  have  the  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge  which  others  have  who  live  in  towns  or 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  may  not  have  money  to 
purchase  book.i,  or  be  able  to  attend  lectures  in  colleges  or 
mechanics'  institutions,  yet  these  wants  cannot  be  held  as  valid 
reasons  why  they  shuald  remain  in  ignorance.  By  paying  a  few 
shillings  in  the  year,  they  may  secure  as  many  books  from  a 
circulating  library  as  they  will  be  able  to  read  ;  and,  by  means 
of  rending  and  study,  gardeners  mav,  in  a  great  measure,  keep 
pace  with  those  who  have  greater  advantages  for  ecquiring  in- 
formation: for  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  those  who  attend 
lectures  in  public,  and  do  not  follow  them  up  with  private  study, 
never  make  great  advances  in  learning.  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  I  used  to  goin  the  winter  season  to  the  library, 
and  receive  volume  after  volume  of  t\ie  Enet/clopadia  Brilannka, 
covered  up  in  my  blue  apron  to  preserve  it  from  the  rain  and 
snow.  At  another  time,  when  I  worked  in  one  of  the  London 
nurseries,  1  was  well  warned  by  my  employer  to  beware  of  the 
company  with  which  I  associated:  for,  he  said,  'association  soon 
begets  assimilation ;  and  the  time  of  life  at  which  you  have 
arrived  is  in  general  the  time  at  which  ihe  character  is  formed, 
either  for  gooa  or  evil,'  I  was  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  thank 
him  for  his  kindness  in  warning  me  against  danger,  although  at 
the  time  when  I  received  bis  counsel  1  did  not  perceive  the  full 
force  ofhis  statements;  but  I  have  often  seen  it  verified  in  afterlife. 

"  As  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  place,  1  resolved  to  live  as  quietly 
as  possible :  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  kind  landlord 
and  landlady.  One  morning,  when  I  was  at  the  baker's  for  a 
loaf,  I  passed  a  bookseller's  shop  nliere  books  were  given  out  to 
read.  On  my  return  1  went  into  it,  and  told  the  owner  of  the 
shop  what  I  wanted.  He  was  very  obliging,  and  told  me  that  I 
might  have  any  book  that  was  within  his  shop.  He  showed  me 
his  catalogue ;  I  fixed  on  one,  and  received  it.  He  asked  my 
name  and  place  of  abode;  I  also  offered  him  money  as  a  deposit, 
which  is  done  in  some  places  where  persons  are  not  known.  *  No,' 
said  he,  '  I  will  take  no  money  from  you.  You  are  from  Scot- 
land ;  I  was  once  in  that  country,  and  was  civilly  treated ;  and 
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never  in  my  tire  was  I  tuken  in  by  a  Scotchman.*  I  told  him 
that  every  one  could  not  say  as  much ;  but  I  hoped  that  I  should 
not  be  the  first  that  would  cause  him  to  alter  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  the  natives  of  the  North.  And  away  I  went  a  proud 
man,  with  a  quartern  loaf  under  the  one  arm,  and  a  quarto 
volume  under  the  other;  getting  a  slice  of  both  for  breakfast, 
and  believing  the  stories  that  are  told  about  the  frauds  of  London 
to  be  without  foundation. 

"  At  another  time,  when  working  in  a  nobleman's  garden,  I 
had  to  travel  several  miles  across  a  wild  common  before  I  came 
to  the  market  town.  There  was  only  one  circulating  library  in 
the  place,  and  there  appeared  to  be  little  demand  for  rending ; 
for  I  was  allowed  to  take  as  many  books  with  me  as  I  could 
carry,  and  one  burthen  aller  another  had  the  dust  brushed  off 
them,  which  had  not  been  disturbed  before  for  many  a  day. 
When  I  worked  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  I  fre- 
quently  attended  Carfrae's  sale-room  at  night,  and  often  purchased 
some  useful  book  j  and,  with  one  book  afler  another,  they  soon 
became  the  heaviest  part  of  my  luggage.  I  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed some  years  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh;  I 
went  to  my  old  book-shop,  expecting  to  get  something  new; 
but,  instead  of  tables  full  of  books  ready  for  sale,  I  observed 
large  barrels,  marked  '  Glenlivet,'  '  Islay,'  &c.  I  turned  away 
with  a  sad  heart,  when  I  thought  on  the  change  that  had  taken 
place. 

"  My  young  men,  you  may  perhaps  be  thinking  that  if  you 
were  to  lollow  such  a  course  as  that  recommended  to  you,  loo 
much  of  your  time  would  be  occupied  with  it;  but,  afler  having 
often  taken  a  retrospective  view  of  my  past  life,  my  advice  to 
you  would  still  be,  rend  on.  When  I  think  of  the  fate  of  many 
of  my  companions  who  started  with  me  in  life,  who,  with  greater 
abilities  and  brighter  prospects,  had  every  appearance  of  becom- 
ing useful  members  of  society,  but,  by  following  frivolous  pur- 
suits and  vitiated  company,  soon  became  on  easy  prey  to  evil 
designing  men;  when  I  remember  how  often  books  have  been 
the  means  of  keeping  me  from  the  tap-room,  the  ball-room,  and 
other  haunts  of  dissipation,  I  cannot  but  love  them ;  and  when  I 
think  on  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  their  company,  and  the  in- 
structive knowledge  they  have  imparted  to  my  mind,  I  must 
always  look  upon  them  as  real  friends.  Besides,  the  man  who 
deserves  the  name  of  a  gardener  requires  to  read  much,  in  order 
to  qualify  him  to  discharge  aright  the  duties  of  his  situation. 
There  is  much  knowledge  required,  from  the  planting  of  a  cab- 
bage, to  the  pruning,  and  planting,  and  manuring  of  a  lordly 
domain.  With  such  a  field  before  him,  he  will  find  ample  scope 
for  his  mathematical  knowledge,  and  also  for  what  he  has  learned 
about  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  of  motion,  and  its  communication, 
3d  8er.— 1848.  X.  a  k 
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He  will  also  And  it  useful  at  times  to  he  able  to  explain  the  laws 
h;  which  the  elementary  particles  act  on  each  other,  and  also  the 
combinattons  or  decompositions  resulting  from  the  aflinity  of  their 
ultimate  elements,  the  nature  of  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  soils. 
The  best  botanical  systems,  vegetable  physiology,  and  many  other 
branches  of  natural  history,  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  the 
intelligent  eardener.  Young  men  may  also  derive  much  plea- 
sure  and  advantage  by  studying  the  art  of  drawing ;  its  founda- 
tion is  laid  in  geometry  and  perspective,  and  the  study  of  both 
is  necessary  towards  the  attainment  of  the  art.  Many  may  ima- 
gine that  such  a  variety  of  subjects  may  be  unnecessary  lor  the 
gardener  to  know ;  but  it  could  be  easily  shown  bow  important 
they  all  are,  and  others  besides  those  already  mentioned,  in  the 
wayof  his  profession.  There  appears  to  be  a  mutual  dependence 
of  one  branch  of  knowledge  upon  another;  and  the  various 
branches  of  science  are  blended  with  each  other  in  such  an 
intimate  manner  that  many  discoveries  in  one  department  of 
knowledge  would  probably  never  have  been  made,  unless  they 
had  applied  to  ascertained  facts  and  properties  resulting  from 
others.  The  astronomer,  in  order  to  find  out  the  true  position 
of  soma  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  has  many  corrections  to  make, 
such  as  the  correction  of  refi'action,  of  the  parallax,  of  nutation, 
and  aberration ;  and,  to  be  able  to  make  the  correction  of  re- 
fraction, he  must  go  to  the  sciences  of  optics  and  pneumatics, 
and  often  the  knowledge  of  one  fact  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
another.  The  true  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  established 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  theory  of  univeriial  gravitation. 

"  The  working  out  of  the  arrangements  that  may  be  entered 
into  tliis  night  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  the  means  of  increasing 
your  acquaintance  with  much  that  will  prove  advantageous  to 
you  all  in  future  days.  The  giving  away  of  knowledge  is  per- 
haps different  from  the  giving  away  of  any  thing  else :  be  who 
parts  with  it  to  others  may  do  them  much  good,  and  become 
none  the  poorer  himself;  on  the  contrary,  he  understands  his 
subject  betters  and  is  prepared  to  make  new  voyages  in  unknown 
rej^ons.  The  plan  I  would  advise  you  to  follow  is  a  very  simple 
one,  but  I  believe  will  prove  a  useful  one.  Let  one  take  a  sub- 
ject of  which  he  has  already  some  knowledge  and  write  a  short 
essay ;  make  it  as  plain  as  possible,  in  order  that  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  it  may  be  enabled  to  understand;  and,  when  it  can 
be  done,  make  experiments,  and  show  diagrams  or  models,  that 
the  thing  may  be  clearly  understood  as  you  go  along.  After  the 
essay  Is  read,  let  a  general  conversation  take  place  on  what  has 
been  delivered,  andquestions  may  be  put  and  answers  given 
when  it  can  be  done.  Many  are  afraid  to  make  enquiries  alter 
things,  for  lear  of  their  ignorance  being  known ;  never  let  such  a 
false  delicacy  influeuce  your  pursuit  alter  such  as  are  useTiil, 
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and  when  you  impart  informalion  do  it  honestly.  There  are  many 
who  pride  themselves  on  giving  wrong  names  to  things,  such 
as  plants ;  this  is  a  very  silly  amusement,  and  ought  to  be 
guarded  against:  a  little  knowledge  of  systematic  botany  will  - 
defend  you  from  such  imposition  and  discover  the  knavery.  I 
will  not  detain  you  longer  at  present,  but  will  leave  you  to  make 
such  arrangements  among  yourselves  as  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary ;  I  willassist  you  in  your  undertaking,  if  I  am  able  to  do  it ; 
and  my  advice  and  the  use  of  my  books  will  be  at  your  service." 

Before  the  gardener  left  the  bothy,  the  young  men  ex- 
pressed themselves  highly  pleased  with  what  they  had  heard 
and  thanked  him  for  the  offers  he  had  made,  but  were  afraid 
their  essay- wiiting  would  be  a  failure.  "Make  the  attempt,"  said 
he.  "A  child  is  said  to  walk  when  he  can  make  two  or  three 
steps;  and,  although  your  first  should  not  fill  a  page,  try  and  do 
something,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  the  next  will  be  longer." 

After  their  master  was  gone,  Colin  Forbes  said  that  he 
thought  that  if  masters  were  to  take  as  much  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  men  as  theirs  did,  a  race  of  better- in  formed  gar- 
deners would  spring  up  In  a  few  years.  "And  I  believe,"  said 
Walter  Glen  esk,  "the  master  will  lose  naething  by  it:  there  are 
few  minds  but  feel  grateful  for  a  kindness  done  them,  and  will 
be  ready,  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  to  do  what  they  can  to 
repay  it." — "Ay,  ay," said  Bauldy  Black;  *'but  when  will  sic 
men  as  Donald  Blamart,  gardener  o'  Keelynine  Castle,  gae  awa  ? 
Mony  a  puir  chield  has  he  harled  to  death,  to  mak  up  the  time 
that  he  sjient  in  the  Chainge-house.  If  he  had  been  a  man  like  our 
present  master,  I  wad  hae  been  a  better  scholar ;  but,  instead  o' 
takin'  a  book  in  my  hand  in  the  winter  nights,  we  were  forced  to 
mak  tallies  and  tawtie  creels  by  the  loweof  a  cruisie," — "Well, 
well,  Bauldy,  say  no  more  about  Donahl,"  said  Sandy  Mac  Alpine; 
"  we  will  try  and  inform  you  about  things  that  he  knows  nothing 
about.  I  once  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry;  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  notes  I  took,  which  I  have  still  in  my 
possession,  and  Griffin's  Chemical  Recreations,  and  Practical 
Chemistry,  I  will  show  you  some  things  that  will  perhaps  surprise 
you ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  experiments,  you  will  be 
able  to  understand  some  of  the  important  operations  of  nature." 

West  Plean,  near  Stirling,  Sept.  18*2. 


Art.  III.      General  Principles  applicable  to  the  Management  of 
Fruk  Trees.    By  An  Amatecr. 

Standard  frutt  trees  occasion  less  trouble  in  managing,  and  are 
more  certain  in  bearing,  than  either  wall  trees  or  espaliers; 
though  there  are  some  trees,  as  the  peach,  which  are  too  tender 
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for  being  grown  as  standards ;  and  others,  as  the  vine,  which  are 
unsuitable.  In  standard  trees,  the  top  will  generally  be  ad- 
justed to  the  rout  naturally;  and  hence,  in  such  trees,  very  little 
pruning  will  become  requisite  beyund  that  of  thinning  out  cross- 
ing or  crowded  branches :  but,  in  wall  and  espalier  trees,  as  the 
top  is  disproportionately  small  to  the  roots,  pruning,  or  dis- 
budding, &.C.,  as  a  substitute,  becomes  necessary  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence.  The  nearest  approach  which 
a  wall  tree  can  be  made  to  have  to  a  standard  is,  when,  in  the 
case  of  north  and  south  walls,  one  half  of  the  branches  are 
trained  on  the  east  side  of  the  wall,  and  the  other  half  on  the 
west  side ;  or  when  one  tree  is  made  to  cover  both  sides  of  a 
double  espalier.  Pruning  may  be  rendered  almost  unnecessary 
by  disbudding,  disleafing,  and  stopping;  but  this  will  not  always 
be  the  best  course  to  pursue.  When  the  root  of  a  wall  tree  is 
to  be  strengthened,  more  shoots  should  be  led  than  are  required 
for  being  laid  in  at  the  winter  pruning ;  and  when  the  root  is  to 
be  weakened,  all  or  a  part  of  the  shoots  produced  may  be  left, 
but  they  must  be  disleafed  or  stopped  as  fast  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  or  the  stem  may  be  ringed,  or  the  young  shoots  twisted 
or  broken  down,  or  the  roots  pruned. 

Keeping  roots  near  the  surface,  and  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  surface  roots,  will  have  a  tendency  to  moderate  the 
production  of  wood ;  and  deep  planting  and  stirring  the  surface 
to  n  foot  or  more  in  depth  will  throw  the  roots  down  to  a  moister 
stratum,  and  encourage  the  production  of  wood,  but  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  for  the  future  production  of  fruit.  Dry  sandy 
soil,  not  rich,  will  produce  moderate  growth  and  precocity,  both 
in  the  fruit  and  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  rich  deep  soil  the 
contrary ;  hence  dry  soil,  comparatively  poor,  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  cold  late  situations,  in  which  it  is  always  desirable  to 
ripen  early  both  the  fruit  and  the  wood.  By  depriving  a  tree 
or  n  plant  of  its  first  crop  of  buds,  a  second  crop  will  be  pro- 
duced the  same  season,  but  some  weeks  later;  and,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, late  crops  of  leaves  may  be  produced  on  all  plants,  and 
of  fruits  on  all  such  trees  and  plants  as  have  the  power  of 
forming  blossom-buds,  and  expanding  them  in  the  course  of  one 
season ;  as,  for  example,  the  raspberry,  strawberry,  grape,  and 
all  annunl  and  biennial  fruit-bearing  plants  whatever.  As  all 
plants  require  a  certain  period  of  rest,  by  bringing  on  this 
period  sooner  in  autumn,  by  disleafing,  and  depriving  the  roots 
of  moisture  by  thatching  tne  ground  over  them,  they  will  be 
predisposed  to  vegetate  sooner  in  spring.  Hence  the  advan- 
tage of  pruning  all  trees,  the  young  wood  of  which  is  not  liable 
to  be  injured  by  frost,  immediately  afler  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  All 
wood  that  is  not  thoroughly  ripened  should  be  protected  during 
winter  by  branches,  fern,  hay  netting,  or  some  other  means; 
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but,  as  this  is  only  applicable  to  wall  trees,  the  soil  for  all  others 
should  be  so  adjusted  to  the  climate  as  to  insure  their  wood  ripen- 
ing in  the  open  garden  or  orchard.  As  the  most  exhausting  part 
ot  every  fruit  is  the  seed,  and  as  the  number  of  seeds  in  every 
fruit  is  limited  by  nature,  it  follows  that  a  few  fruit  grown  to  a 
large  size  will  be  less  injurious  to  a  plant  than  the  same  weight 
of  fruit  produced  in  fruits  of  small  size.  As  in  plants  in  a  state 
of  seed-bearing  the  chief  energies  of  the  plant  are  directed  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  seed,  so  in  those  fruit-bearing  plants  in 
which  the  fruit  is  gathered  gi'een,  such  as  cucumbers,  gourds, 
capsicums,  peas,  beans,  kidneybeans,  Sec,  none  of  the  fruit 
should  be  allowed  to  mature  any  seed  so  long  as  any  of  it  is 
gathered  in  an  unripe  state.  Hence  the  immense  importance  of 
thinning  out  the  blossom-buds  of  trees  before  they  expand,  and 
thinning  out  the  fruit  before  the  embryo  of  the  seed  begins  to 
assume  that  stage  which  in  berries  and  ponies  is  called  setting, 
and  in  nuts  and  stone-fruit  stoning.  When  a  fruit  is  once  set 
or  stoned,  if  the  embryo  of  the  seed  be  destroyed  by  the  depo- 
sition in  it  of  the  eggs  of  an  insect,  or  by  the  puncture  of  a  needle, 
the  fruit,  if  it  does  not  Fall  off,  will  ripen  earlier,  but  will  be  in 
most  cases  of  inferior  flavour.  The  same  result  will  take  place 
to  a  limited  extent  even  with  leaves,  when  they  are  punctured. 

Any  check  given  to  the  head  of  a  tree,  such  as  disleafing,  the 
attacks  of  insects,  disease,  overbearing.  Sec,  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  plant  to  throw  up  suckers,  if  it  is  natural  to  the  root 
or  stock  to  do  so.  As  the  leaves  produced  at  the  base  of  a 
young  shoot  are  small,  and  generally  soon  drop  off,  so  the  buds 
in  the  axils  of  such  leaves  are  never  blossom-buds  till  they  have 
become  invigorated  by  at  least  another  year's  growth ;  and 
hence,  when  young  wood  is  shortened,  if  blossom  is  the  imme- 
diate object,  it  ought  not  to  be  cut  farther  back  than  to  the  first 
large  bud.  This  is  particularly  applicable  in  the  case  of  vines, 
roses,  8cc.  In  shortening  such  wood  on  spur-bearing  trees,  such 
as  the  apple  and  pear,  only  one  or  two  of  the  imperfect  buds  are 
left  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  and  these  the  following  year  gene- 
rally become  blossom-buds,  if  the  tree  is  neither  too  weak  nor 
too  luxuriant.  In  general,  winter-pruning  a  young  tree  retards 
the  period  of  its  fr nit-bearing,  but  greatly  increases  the  vigour 
of  the  tree;  hence  delicate  trees,  such  as  the  peach,  require 
more  pruning  tban  very  hardy  trees,  such  as  the  apple  and 
plum. 

"  Summer  pruning,"  a  friend  observes,  "  effecu  various  objects : 
it  exposes  the  fruit,  where  it  exists,  and  also  the  embryo  fruit- 
buds,  and  leaves  connected  with  them,  to  the  beneficial  influence 
of  light,  air,  and  dews.  This  is  effected  by  removing  those 
portions  of  shoots  which,  as  they  advance,  would  more  and  more 
shade  the  lower  parts,  and  prevent  them  in  a  great  i 
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from  deriving  advantage  from  the  aboTe  important  agencies  as 
regards  vegeUtion;  these  may  be  termed  mechanical  effiMts. 
Physiologically  considered,  the  progress  of  the  sap  is  limited  by 
summer-pruning,  and  is  directed  towards  the  leaves  and  buds 
on  the  lower  parts  of  shoots,  which  are  in  consequence  invigo- 
rated, more  especially  as  their  free  exposure  to  light,  &c., 
enables  them  better  to  elaborate  this  increased  supply.  But 
although  the  foliage  so  left  to  act  is  increased  in  size  and  ef- 
ficiency, yet  the  agency  of  this  portion  in  producing  roots  is, 
notwithstanding,  less  powerful  ^an  the  whole  mass  would  be,  if 
the  shoots  were  allowed  to  grow  wild  throughout  the  summer ; 
for  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  healthy  foliage,  so  is  the  in- 
crease  of  roots.  Hence  excessive  vigour  is  moderated  by  sum- 
mer-pruning, and  this  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  pertorming  the  operation.  The  longer 
the  operation  is  deferred,  and  the  less  the  portion  cut  off  from 
the  shoots,  the  greater  will  be  the  strength  which  the  roots  will 
derive ;  and  the  earlier  and  shorter  the  shoots  are  cut,  the  less 
will  be  the  quantity  of  foliage,  and  proportionally  so  the  quantity 
of  roots.  Therefore,  if  a  tree  is  too  vigorous,  summer-pruning 
should  commence  by  disbudding  such  shoots,  as  they  appear,  as 
are  not  at  all  wanted  to  be  retained  for  wood  or  spurs ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  intended  to  produce  fruit  spurs  or  buds  at 
their  base  have  become  furnished  with  five  buds,  the  extremity 
may  be  pinched  off.  As  many  as  five  buds  are  mentioned,  be- 
cause fewer  do  not  complete  one  turn  of  the  spiral,  which  may 
be  traced  by  following  the  arrangement  of  the  buds  on  a  shoot 
of  such  fruit  trees  as  are  usually  trained  on  walls.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight,  the  uppermost  buds  on  the  portion  left 
will  have  commenced  to  push ;  and  tbey  must  be  allowed  to  go 
on  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  without  stopping,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  danger  of  the  buds  at  the  base  being  also 
developed  into  shoots,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  character  of 
fruit  buds  till  next  spring.  If  the  roots,  and  of  course  the  tree 
generally,  require  to  be  invigorated,  the  shoots  will  not  be  so 
numerous,  and  may  be  allowed  to  extend  till  after  midsummer; 
and  then  only  shortened  for  a  little  at  first,  in  order  that  as 
much  foliage  as  is  consistent  with  the  principles  above  explained 
may  be  lefl  to  act.  It  is  a  very  prevalent  but  no  less  erroneous 
notion,  that,  in  the  case  of  an  over-vigorous  tra^  as  much  wood 
should  be  retained,  and  as  many  shoots  allowed  to  grow,  as 
possible,  in  order  that  its  vigour  may  be  moderated  by  the  ex- 
penditure. Those  who  hold  this  opinion  may  rest  assured  that 
the  more  a  young  tree  grows,  the  more  it  is  capable  of  growing; 
for  growth  is  not  a  mere  evolution  of  parts  already  formed, 
evolved  by  a  determinate  amount  of  expansive  power.  If  ten 
buds  give  rise  to  a  hundred  others,  these  last  have  the  power 
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of  originating,  in  the  same  ratio,  one  thousand,  and  so  on,  as 
long  as  force  of  sap  towards  new  forinations  is  undiminished." 
—K 

All  shoots  under  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  cut  from  the 
side  of  a  stem  before  midsummer,  will  generally  heal  over  the 
same  season.  Terminal  wounds  made  by  shortening  will  not 
heal  over  till  a  shoot  has  been  produced,  the  base  of  which  will 
cover  the  wound. 

The  fruit-bearing  shoots  of  all  trees,  in  a  natural  state,  are 
chiefly  such  as  are  lateral,  while  the  wood  of  the  tree  is  chiefly 
increased  by  tlie  vertical  shoots;  hence  some  modification  of 
lateral  training  will,  in  almost  every  case,  be  found  preferable  to 
training  vertically.  Lateral  roots  are  also  those  which  con- 
tribute most  to  fruit-bearing  wood ;  and  tap  or  deep-growing 
roots  to  upright  and  barren  wood.  All  restraint  imposed  on 
trees,  whether  by  training,  root-pruning,  or  ringing  the  branches, 
if  not  followed  up  by  art,  will  speedily  end  in  disfiguring  the 
tree  and  rendering  it  unfruitful,  till  it  has  assumed  its  natural 
form  and  habit  of  growth ;  and,  if  the  tree  should  be  of  a  species 
so  tender  as  not  lo  ripen  fruit  in  its  natural  form  as  a  standard, 
it  will,  by  assuming  that  form,  have  become  useless  as  a  fruit 
tree.  In  the  case  of  all  trees  in  a  state  of  culture,  and  mors 
especially  such  as  grow  in  soil  the  surface  of  which  is  heated 
more  than  that  of  the  general  surface  of  the  locality,  as  is  the 
case  of  a  border  exposed  to  the  reverberation  of  the  sun's  rays 
in  front  of  a  south  wall,  artiBcial  supplies  of  water  are  necessary 
at  particular  seasons ;  and  water,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as 
much  an  element  of  culture  as  manure.  All  the  diseases  of  fruit 
trees  cannot  be  effectually  prevented  or  cured  by  judicious  cul- 
ture, but  most  of  them  may;  and  all  insects  which  live  on  the 
surface  of  trees  may  be  destroyed  or  subdued  by  abundant 
washings  with  clear  water  by  the  syringe  or  engine.  All  fruit- 
bearing  plants  (and  indeed  all  others)  grown  in  pots  ought  to 
be  potted  in  soil  which  has  not  been  sifted,  and  which,  if  not 
sufficiently  coarse  to  keep  it  so  open  as  to  receive  water  freely, 
should  be  mixed  with  fragments  of  wood,  bones,  and  stone,  for 
that  purpose,  for  supplying  manure,  and  for  retaining  moisture. 


Art.  IV,     On  the  Cultivation  of  the  White    Guam   (PtiUiuni  py- 
ri/erum    L.).     By  Edward  Otto. 

(Prom  the  Garten  Zeitung.) 

The  well  known  tree  Fsidium  pyriferum  is  but  rarely  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  although  it  may  be  cultivated  without  much 
difliculty,  if  it  is  allowed  sufficient  space. 
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The  White  Guava  (P.  pyriferuro  Z*)  is  a  West  Indian  tree 
which  attains  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  iiize  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  a  yellowish  and  whitish  outer 
covering,  containing  a  reddish  mealy  pulp,  in  which  are  found 
the  seeds.  They  are  small,  and  are  eaten  along  with  the  pulpt 
which  is  sweet,  and  of  an  aromatic  and  agreeaule  taste.  The 
natives  of  the  West  India  Islands  eat  the  guava  raw,  or  pre- 
served with  sugar ;  or  prepare  from  it  the  well  known  guava 
jelly,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Havanna. 

The  guava  grows  easily  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  earth, 
but  reouires  plenty  of  room,  particularly  if  you  wish  to  have 
fruit.  The  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  is  sufScient  for  it,  but 
it  should  not  always  have  the  same  degree  of  lieat;  because,  like 
most  tropical  plants,  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  grow  it  requires  a 
lower  temperature,  and  a  diminution  of  water.  This  period, 
with  us,  should  be  in  winter;  not  on  account  of  sparing  fuel  at 
this  lime  of  the  year,  but  because  the  summer  months  are  better 
calculated  for  the  developement  of  tropical  vegetation,  as  there 
is  then  a  pretty  equal  proportion  of  light  and  heat,  so  necessary 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  plants. 

The  guava,  when  growing,  requires  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  it  should  be  gradually  increased  as  soon  as  the  shoots  begin 
to  expand  themselves.  A  plentiful  supply  of  manure,  particu- 
larly when  the  plants  are  young,  is  of  the  greatest  use,  as  it 
brings  them  quicker  to  a  proper  degree  of  strength. 

I  lound  several  species  of  iridium  generally  growing  together, 
both  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  also  in  Venezuela.  I  found 
them  in  most  cases,  when  not  planted  hy  the  hand  of  man, 
growing  in  a  rich,  nourishing,  and  moist  soil,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  river  or  piece  of  water.  Several  species 
there  are  distinguished  from  each  other  principally  by  the  fruit : 
such  as  the  Yellow  Guava  (P.  pyrifernm  L.,  Guajdva  pyrif&r- 
mis  G(Brtn,y  Guajdvris  domesticus  Humph.),  and  the  Red  Guava 
{P.  pomiferum  1,.,  Guqjhvus  agrestis  Bumfih.).  Both  species 
have  the  same  properties.  The  fruit  of  the  former  is  yellow,  and 
pear-shnped ;  that  of  the  latter  reddish,  and  of  a  round  form. 

The  leaves  are  sometimes  laid  on  wounds,  and  on  eruptions  of 
the  skin.  The  wood  is  much  sought  afler  by  the  cabinet- maker, 
and  is  also  used  as  an  article  of  fuel.  The  Guajavade  Cochino, 
or  Macho,  probably  P.  montanum  Swt.,  a  native  of  the  Antilles, 
differs  from  P.  aromaticum  Sublet,  a  native  of  Guiana,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  not  eaten,  as  it  is  generally  sofl  and  tasteless.  In 
the  Bay  of  Matansas,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  I  saw  the  latter 
in  great  numbers  not  far  from  the  sea,  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caraccas  and  other  places,  growing  either  in  a  wild  state, 
or  planted  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Berlin,  Dec.  1841. 
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Abt.  V,  Notei  on  the  different  Kinds  of  Banana  which  have  Jruiled 
in  the  Rojfal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  arranged  in  the  Order 
in  which  they  are  valued  ai  fruit-bearing  Plants.  By  Jahes 
M'Nab,  Superlntendant  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden)  Inverleith. 

1.  Mrfs/L  sapihUum  var.  si.  helenemis  (the  St.  Helena  Banana) 
grows  to  the  height  of  1 411.  The  average  weight  ofeach  bunch  of 
fruit  varies  from  60lb.  to  80 lb.,  being  double  the  weight  of  any 
of  the  other  varieties  that  have  yet  fruited.  This  variety  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Ediiiburgh  Garden  from  St.  Helena  in  1832; 
but,  though  cultivated  in  St.  Helena,  it  cannot  be  indigenous 
there.  It  is  not  only  the  most  prolific  variety  that  has  fruite<l 
here,  but  it  is  also  high-flavoured ;  and,  where  head-room  can  be 
afforded  (or  bananas,  it  of  all  others  is  the  most  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  brought  to  a  much  larger 
size,  by  frequent  tubbing  and  rich  soil,  than  that  of  any  of  the 
otlier  cultivated  sorts  can  be  made  to  attain.  Strong-grown 
plants  have  produced  all  their  leaves  lift,  long  and  Sft.  oroad. 

2.  Mitsa  s.  var.  dAcea  (the  Dacca  Banana]  is  the  next  in 
point  gf  value.  Its  average  height  of  stem  is  7fb,  producing 
clusters  from  lOlb.  to  30  lb.  weight.  Tlie  fruit  is  smaller  ana 
drier  than  that  of  the  St.  Helena  Banana,  but  perhaps  higher 
flavoured. 

S.  Mtisa  s.  var.  Cavendishii  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Ba- 
nana), syn.  M.  s.  chinensis,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  fruiting 
at  a  small  size.  Few  of  the  fruit,  however,  become  so  plump  as 
that  of  the  other  varieties ;  besides,  it  has  a  great  tendency  to 
smother  one  half  of  each  cluster  in  the  folds  of  the  leaves,  unless 
very  great  heat  be  given  just  at  the  time  it  is  developing  its 
flower  spike.  This  extra  heat  often  tends  to  the  injury  of  other 
plants  growing  along  with  it ;  and  therefore  a  small  house  should 
be  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  growing  this  variety. 

Other  musas  have  fruited  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  such  as 
Musa  paradisloca  L.  and  the  common  Milsa  sapi^ntum  L, ; 
hut  the  clusters  of  fruit  of  both  species  are  small  compared 
with  those  of  the  St.  Helena  Banana.  The  Savour  is  also  inferior 
(o  it,  as  well  as  to  the  M.  s.  d&cca  and  M.  s.  Cavendishii. 

Two  other  sorts  are  now  in  fruit,  viz.  the  French  Banana  from 
Jamaica,  and  the  Strawberry  Apple-flavoured  Banana  from  the 
Mauritius  ;  but  nothing  can  be  said  of  the  merits  of  these  va- 
rieties at  present. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr,  M'Nab  informs  us  that  the 
Strawberry  Apple-flavoured  Banana  ripened  its  fruit  about  the 
20th  of  July  ;  and  "  that,  in  point  of  flavour,  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  that  has  yet  fruited.  When  quite  ripe,  it  possesses  a 
most  agreeable  acid  or  sharpness,  which  will  cause  it  to  be  a  fu^ 
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vourite  with  banana  cultivators.  The  comparative  smallness  of 
the  clusters,  compared  with  those  of  the  fruiting  varieties,  how- 
ever, is  a  drawback." 

Several  other  fruiting  varieties  recently  introduced  from  the 
West  Indies  are  expected  to  fruit  earhr  next  year. 

Musa  8.  discolor,  M.  s.  rosacea,  M.  s.  coccinea,  and  M.  s. 
sup^rba,  have  also  flowered ;  but  they  produced  no  fruit  worthy 
erf  notice. 

When  bananas  are  attended  to  carefully,  they  may  be  made 
(o  produce  their  fruit  within  a  twelvemonth  from  the  time  the 
suckers  are  taken  off  the  parent  plants. 

The  following  are  the  only  places  in  Scotland  where  the 
banana  has  been  cultivated  for  its  fruit: —  Dalkeith  Park  ;  Wil- 
liamfield,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Fairlie;  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
here ;  and  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  At  Dalkeith  and  Wil- 
tiamfleld  the  only  kind  fruited  was  M.  s.  Cavendishtt, 

Caledonian  Hart.  Soc.  Garden, 
Inverleitk,  Jtdy  I.  1842. 


Art.  VI.  Notes  on  the  d^erent  Kinds  of  Banana  cultivated  al 
Leigh  Part,  the  Seat  of  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Bart.  By  Richard 
Carter,  Under  Gardener  tliere. 

Although  we  have  eight  varieties  of  Musa  sapi^ntum  L-  here, 
yet  we  have  only  fruited  three  of  them,  the  Banana  (M.  sapi- 
£ntum),  M.  s.  Cavendish/i,  and  M.  s.  dftcca:  the  last  two  varieties 
we  have  fruited  in  abundance. 

At  present  we  have  the  Plantain  (M.  paradislaca  L.)  with  a 
stem  measuring  nearly  4  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  with 
leaves  from  J  2  ft,  to  14  ft.  long.  We  have  also  another  large- 
growing  variety,  which  produces  a  very  large  cluster  of  eiccellent 
fruit,  but  we  have  no  name  for  it. 

The  three  other  varieties  are  not  fruiting  sorts,  M.  s.  cocclneo, 
M.  s.  discolor,  and  M.  s.  rosacea,  and  they  are  kept  as  flowering 
plants. 

M.  s.  Cevendishit  can  be  fruited  in  a  pine-stove  about  8  or  10 
feet  high  at  the  back,  but  the  Dacca  variety,  if  well  grown,  would 
require  a  house  20  ft  in  height 

M.  s.  d^ca  is  a  robust  and  very  handsome-growing  variety 
of  tlie  banana;  and,  when  allowed  plenty  of  room  in  a  congenial 
climate,  it  will  grow  SO  ft,  high,  with  a  stem  measuring  S  ft.  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  Teavea  10  f\.  long  and  nearly  S  ft. 
in  breadth,  and  producing  a  cluster  of  Iruit  above  50  lb. 
weight.  The  fruit,  when  in  perfection,  is  of  excellent  quality, 
very  much  larger,  and  more  pointed,  than  the  fruit  of  M.  s. 
Cavendisht'f. 
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Like  the  other  varieties  of  banana,  it  Is  easily  propagated  l)y 
suckers,  which  should  be  removed  when  about  2  ft.  long,  potted, 
and  plunged  into  bottom  heat  until  they  are  estAbiished;  they 
may  then  be  kept  in  small  compass,  until  wanted  to  plant  out  for 
fruiting. 

Tubs,  or  a  pit  with  brick  pardtions,  about  SJ  ft.  square,  will 
be  suitable  for  fruiting  plants.  Use  plenty  of  drainage,  and  fill 
the  tubs  with  the  following  compost:  about  equal  portions  of 
light  turfy  loBm,  and  well-rotted  dung  from  the  hotl)ed8,  and 
add  a  small  quantity  of  sand.  This,  or  any  similar  light,  rich, 
porous  soil,  will  suit  bananas  well.  Let  the  mixture  be  roughly 
chopped,  and  pressed  gently  into  the  tub;  plant  rather  high,  and 
allow  for  the  soil  settling  a  little.  Occasional  watering  with 
liquid  manure  will  add  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 

Syringe  tlie  house  every  afternoon  in  fine  weather,  except 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  While  the  plants  are  growing  ra- 
pidly keep  the  roots  rather  moist,  but  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has 
acquired  ite  full  size  withhold  water  entirely;  and  when  any  of  the 
fruits  begin  to  change  colour  cut  the  cluster,  and  hang  it  up  in  a 
dry  airy  room  lo  ripen  gradually. 

The  summer  temperature  of  our  stove  is  65"  niin.  and  85"  or 
more  with  sun  heat;  winter  temperature,  65°  m in.  75° max.  The 
bananas  that  ripen  In  winter  are  but  little  inferior  to  the  sum- 
mer fruit:  but  those  plants  that  show  fruit  in  December  or 
January  have  generally  very  short  flower  stems;  and,  although 
the  fruits  are  equally  numerous,  the  cluster  is  generally  less 
handsomely  developed  than  those  that  are  produced  in  spring  or 
summer. 

Our  plants  of  M.  Cavendishii  vary  in  produce  from  bunches 
of  fruit  weighing  30  ib.  to  bunches  weighing  45  lb. ;  those  of  the 
Dacca  variety  from  40  lb.  to  55  lb.  Twenty  plonu  of  M.  s. 
Cavendishii  may  be  fruited  in  a  pit  SO  fl.  by  15  ft. ;  an  equal 
weight  of  pine-apples  might  be  grown  in  the  same  space ;  but 
much  additional  room  would  be  required  to  forward  successive 

fiine  plants,  whereas  young  plants  of  Musa  might  be  kept  in 
ittle  compass  without  injury.  Healthy  young  plants  put  into 
fruit^ng-tubs  in  April  or  May  will  show  fruit  in. the  autumn, 
and  ripen  iheir  fruits  in  the  following  May  or  June. 

It  will  take  from  four  and  a  half  to  seven  months  from  the 
time  the  banana  is  in  flower  until  it  is  fit  for  the  table,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  temperature,  &c.  The  plants  make 
but  little  progress  during  the  dark  winter  months. 

The  banana  does  not  produce  seeds,  but  produces  excellent 
fruit  at  all  seasons,  although  they  often  flower  very  imperfectly. 

A  banana-house  for  fruiting  M.  s.  CavendishiV,  if  40  f[.  long 
by  20  ft.  wide,  with  a  span  roof  resting  on  brick  walls  about  8  ft. 
high,  would  give  room  tor  a  path  along  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
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house,  with  space  in  the  centre  for  pits  or  tubs  to  sccommodale 
20  fruiting  plants,  and  plenty  of  room  at  the  sides  of  the  paths  for 
young  plants.  A  small  bark  bed  might  be  made  nt  one  end,  to 
establish  the  suckers. 

The  whole  of  the  roof  might  be  Gxed,  and  the  upright  sashes 
at  each  end  made  to  slide  or  drop  as  ventilators.  The  glazing 
should  be  done  with  sheet  glass,  in  long  panes,  in  Mr.  Faxton's 
manner.  Such  a  house  would  be  nearly  air-tight,  and  I  have 
experienced  that  a  stove  constructed  in  this  manner  is  heated  at 
a  comparatively  trifling  cosL  Erecting  a  house  of  this  kind 
would  cost  but  little,  and  it  would  be  capable  of  yielding  a  sup- 
ply of  excellent  fruit  throughout  the  year.  Heating  by  hot-water 
pipes  is  preferable  to  flues;  although  these,  if  properly  con- 
structed, would  answer  very  well. 

Leigh  Park  Gardens,  Julj/  19.  18*2. 


A  RT.  VII.  Retull  <if  an  Experiment  mth  Grau  Seedt,  intended  to 
ihota  ike  proper  Depth  of  Covering  they  should  receive  when  iotun. 
By  Messrs.  Drummond,  of  Die  Agricultural  Mueeum,  Stirling. 

The  seeds  were  sown  on  the  13th  of  May,  18*2,  in  our  nursery 
grounds,  on  an  open  border  of  light  soil,  the  covering  regulated 
by  a  frame  (Jig.  55.)  4  ft.  wide,  the  back  (a,  c)  standing  9  in.  in 


I        a       »       4       5       6       T  fl       9     10     II      1!      13      M      15 
Flf.Sf.    Dlt^roM^UvtHttlieHltrfttlDricrr/iiifCaKrltitrfiKirtJ/artliffirtmlKlniii^ 

1.  Ltklium    perfnne   L.,    Perennial  9.  Friluca     duriuicula    L^     Hard 

rye  grass.  *  fescue. 

2.  Phlcum  protease miiju8i..,Great«r  10.  PoaprattnaisX.,  SiTiootli.sta]ke<l 

meadow  catatail,  or  Timothy.  meadow  grass. 

3.  FeilSica    pratfnsis   L.,    Meadow  II.  IMctylis    glomerata  L.,   Rou^ 

fescue.  cocksfoot. 

4.  7>iloliui»  prateDse  L.,  Red  do.  12.  Cynosflnis  cristAtus  L,,  Crested 

ver.  dogstail, 

5.  TVifol.  repeos  Z..,  Wliite  clover.  13.  /'^nemorilisi^.,  Wood  meadow 

6.  Mcdicigo   hipiilina    L.,  Yellow  grass. 

clover.  1*.  .ilgr6stiEStolon(rerBL.var.,  Florin 

I .  Plantiigo  lenceoUta  L.,  Ribgrass.  ^ss. 

d.  yllopecLirus  prat^osis  L.,  Meadow  \$.  Z^lium  per^nne  L.  var.  itilicum, 

foxtsil.  Italian  rye  grass. 
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depth,  and  the  front  {h,  d)  even  with  the  surface,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  shading  by  lines  shows  where  the  seeds  have 
hrairJed;  and  the  proportionate  thickness  of  the  plants,  in  the 
different  depths,  is  shown  by  the  darkness  or  lightness  of  the 
shade  produced  by  the  width  or  nearness  of  the  lines. 

The  Z^lJum  per^nne  L.,  or  common  rye  grass,  alone,  has 
risen  the  whole  breadth  of  the  frame  j  but,  alter  it  has  passed 
tlie  middle,  the  thickness  of  the  plant  decreases  more  than  one 
half,  llie  Pbte  and  ^gr6stes,  which  have  very  small  seeds, 
will  not  bear  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  cover ;  and  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  appears  the  proper  depth  for  the  otlier 
sorts.  Hence,  instead  of  using  the  common  harrow  for  cover- 
ing gross  seeds,  the  surface  should  merely  be  ruffled  by  a  bush, 
or  some  implement  in  imitation  of  one,  and  well  rolled. 

Stirling,  July  16.  1842. 


Art.  I.  Catalogue  <if  Worii  on  Oardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  ArchUeaure,  Sfc,  lately  publithed,  viilA  totae  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

The  First  Annual  Repm-l  of  the  MelropoBtan  Iinprovemcnt  Society.  Pumpli. 
Bvo,  pp.  7.     London,  1842, 

We  have  frequently  in  this  Magazine,  and  in  the  Architectural  Jtfagadne, 
au^ested  the  neceasil;  of  a  metropolitan  council,  committee,  or  board,  to 
suggest  and  sjperintend  public  improvemmta,  which  have  hitherto,  with  the 
exception  of  some  part«  of  the  city  properLy  and  the  crown  lands,  been  sub- 
jected to  the  csfirice  of  indivlduaTa,  or  at  least  been  devised  with  a  view  to 
partial  rather  than  general  interests.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  see  [he  es- 
tablishment of  a  MetropoEitBu  Improvement  Society,  the  success  of  which  has 
been  even  greater  than  we  anticipated. 

According  to  the  report  before  us  a  deputation  from  the  committee  of  the 
Society  have  had  an  interview  with  the  prime  minister,  who  **  stated  that  hia 
own  opinions  coincided  with  the  views  of  the  deputation;  that  he  certainly 
considered  it  desiruble  that  in  the  place  ofa  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons an  efficient  board  should  be  appointed  to  institute  proper  enquiries,  and 
take  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject.  He  nirther  said 
that,  regarding  the  object  as  a  most  important  one,  he  did  not  think  the  cod- 
sideralion  of  a  mere  trifling  expense  should  stand  in  the  way,  and  he  should 
probably  not  hesitate  lo  propose  such  a  grant  as  would  be  sufficient  to  render 
the  enquiry  effectual. 

"  Some  objections  were  naturally  raised  to  any  interference  with  plans  of 
improvement  that  had  already  received  the  legislative  sanction  ;  considerable 
progress  having  been  made  in  negotiating  for  and  purchasing  property  on  the 
different  lines.     The   committee,  however,  feel   extremely  anxious   on  this 

Kint,  Plans  which  would  have  been  fer  more  satisfactory  to  the  public  have 
en  sacrificed  to  a  spirit  of  mistaken  economy,  while  those  which  are  now 
being  carried  into  execudon  are  most  faulty  and  inadequate.  Viewing  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  opportunity,  once  lost,  can 
never  be  recalled,  the  committee  are  still  using  strenuous  exertions  to  call  the 
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attention  of  government  to  a  rerHion  of  thew  plans ;  and  Ho  not  deapur  of 
CBUsinfc  them  to  be  modified,  and  materially  improved. 

"  Valuable  luggestiona  on  varioua  Rubject«  connected  with  metropolitan 
improvemenu  hare  alio  been  recaved,  and  entered  ia  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose. 

"  The  important  object — ibtit  of  inducing  goTernment  to  prepare  a  com- 
preheniiTe  plan  of  improvement,  embracing  the  general  interetts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  founded  upon  an  accurate  surve;  —  the  committee  tnist  ha« 
been  secured  ;  but  to  this  alone  the  committee  would  not  confine  their 
exertions,  but  would  extend  them  to  every  point  tending  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  well-b«ng  of  this  vaat  city. 

"  They  desire  esi>ecially  to  effect  an  improvement  of  the  orer-crowded  and 
ill-drained  neighbourhoods  of  the  poor  ;  to  provide  a  better  description  of 
dwellings  for  inc  lower  dames,  and  to  adopt  every  other  av^able  meant  of 
diecking  the  fearful  mortality  now  rBgine  iu  the  poorer  districts. 

"  Thev  are  anxious  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the  fearful  consequences 
arising  from  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  crowded  places,  and  to  encourage,  as 
much  as  possible,  cemeteries  formed  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis. 

"  The  uEUning  and  numbering  of  street*  should  also  engage  the  early  at- 
tention of  the  committee.  Every  one  is  not  perhaps  aware  of  the  great  public 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  total  abandonment  of  this  branch  of  the 
duties  of  raunidpel  administration  to  individual  caprice  ;  in  illustration  irf' 
tiiis,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  some  streets  there  are  several 
houses  with  the  same  number  j  and  that  in  the  commercial  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis alone,  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  King  Streets,  twenty 
Queen  Streets,  twenty-six  Charles  Streets,  twenty-five  Church  Streets, 
twenty  George  Streets,  and  twenty-three  John  Streets,  with  numerous  other 
examples  of  a  corresponding  character. 

"  To  render  their  exertions  effective,  however,  and  to  institute  proper  en- 
quiries on  all  these  points,  the  influence  and  funds  of  the  Society  must  be 
increased.  The  committee  truBt  they  may  depend  on  the  individual  exer- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  obtain  a  further  accession  to  their 
numbers;  and  they  feel  persuaded  that  the  objects  ihey  have  in  view  require 
only  to  be  well  known  to  obtain  ample  support  from  the  public." 

The  subscription  is  only  lOf.  a  year,  and  3L  3i,  constitutes  a  member  for  lite, 
H.  Austin,  Esq.,  ia  the  honorary  secretary,  and  the  office  is  Ko.  20.  Bedford 
Street,  Covent  Oarden- 
A  complete  Couuc  of  PraeHcal  Geometry  and  PlaH-Drawmg ;   treated  on  a 

Prittcip/e  of  peculiar  PeripicttUy :  adapted  either  fir  Claaei  or  fir  Self-inilnie- 

tion.    By  C.  W.  Paaley,  C.B.,  Colonel  Royal  Engineers,  F.R.S.,  StcAc. 

Second   edition,  much  enlarged.     8vo,   pp.  603,  with  numerous  woodcuts. 

London,  1838. 

If  the  price  of  this  work  (24«.)  did  not  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  joomey- 
men  gardeners,  it  is  one  which  we  can  very  stronelj  recommend  to  them.  It 
ought  to  find  a  place  in  garden  libraries  where  the  books  are  purchased  by 
the  proprietor,  and  form  a  part  of  the  garden  furniture,  A  number  of  the 
problems  will  be  made  use  of  in  our  En<y<^opadia  of  Landicape-Gardenag 
and  Garden  Archiledvre,  if  we  should  ever  be  able  to  complete  that  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Actios  of  Salts  on  Bang  Planlt.  —  From  various  experiments  which  M. 
Vogel,  sen.,  has  made  on  the  action  of  salts  on  living  plants,  he  has  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions:  — 
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l8t.  That  plants  with  thdr  roots,  i*hen  immersed  iotoa  solution  of  sulphate 
or  copper,  totally  abBorb  the  salt,  convert  it  into  proCo^ulphate,  and  die 
quicklj. 

8d,  That  acetate  of  copper  produces  the  same  effects,  the  salt  absorbed 
.  becoming  proto-acetate  of  copoer. 

3d,  That  plants  absorb  sulpnate  of  magnesia,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  Iodide 
of  potassium,  and  die  more  or  less  auickly, 

4tii,  That  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  manganese  are  absorbed  by  plants,  with- 
out suffering  decompoution,  and  the  plants  die. 

5th,  That  plants  absorb  nitrate  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  without  being  able  to 
absorb  the  whole  of  them  from  solution  ^  but  they  die  :  and  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  emetic  tartar. 

6th,  That  the  oxalate  and  tartrate  of  oxide  of  chromium  and  potash  are 
slowly  absorbed  by  plants,  and  the  bichromate  of  potash  much  more  quickly. 
The  Datura  Stramonium  and  Galiga  officinalis  absorb  the  rait  of  chromiiim 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  ;  they  become  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  die. 

7Ui,  That  plants  absorb  nitrate  of  silver  ;  but  they  decompose  it,  and  the 
oxide  of  silver  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

8th,  That  phuits  absorb  also,  end  totally,  the  proto-nitrale  of  mercury 
from  solution,  but  the  salt  is  decomposed. 

9th,  That  corrosive  sublimate  is  absorbed  by  plants ;  some  of  them  de- 
conqrase  it  into  calomel,  and  others  absorb  it  without  decomposition. 

10th,  That  plants  slowly  absorb  acetate  of  lead ;  and  it  is  decomposed  by 
some  plants,  and  not  by  others. 

1 1th,  That  plants  which  contain  much  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as  the 
Chhta  vulgaris  and  the  Stmtiotes  olotdes,  ilo  not  absorb  a  salt  of  copper  from 
solution:  the  same  also  occurs  with  the  CSreus variabilis.  {Phil,  Mag.,  July, 
1842.) 

Mipening  Polatoet.  — Potatoes,  at  this  season,  are  often  found  to  be  watery 
and  deficient  in  flavour,  although  boiled  with  the  greatest  care.  It  will  be 
found  that,  by  phicing  them  for  a  week  before  using  near  a  fire  or  stove,  they 
will  have  gained  their  proper  consistence  and  flavour.  (Cambndge  Cluron.  and 
Joum.,  March  96.  1842.) 

Bcait  pouoned  by  eating  yew,  —  A  correspondent  says  :  —  Mr.  Lygo  and 
Mr.  Dexter  of  Thurcaston  had  two  beasts  killed  a  few  days  ago  by  eating  of 
the  yew  tree,  and  several  more  were  made  dangerously  ill.  it  would  be  well 
if  all  having  yew  growing  upon  their  estates  would  fence  it  out,  so  that  no 
stock  of  any  kmd  could  get  to  eat  it.  {Caiub.  Chron,  and  Joum,,  April  2. 1842.) 


Art.  II.  Foreign  Notices, 
GERMANY. 
The  edible  Snaii  of  Germany  is  the  vineyard  snail,  H^ltx  pomatia  L.  It  is 
about  1  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  roundish  form,  and  consists  of  five  whorla,  widi 
several  circular  brown  bands.  This  snail  is  found  in  great  numbers  almost 
every  where,  particularly  in  meadows,  and  by  the  sides  of  hedges,  where  they 
make  their  appearance  after  rain,  but  do  not  do  much  injury.  In  the  South  of 
Oermany,  and  in  all  llie  southern  countries,  they  are  collected  and  put  in 
large  trenches  or  holes  in  the  ground,  and  fed  with  salad  or  cabbage  till  the 
winter  sets  in,  or  till  they  shut  themselves  up  with  their  operculum.  They  are 
brought  in  this  state  to  market,  and  whole  shiploads  are  conveyed  down  the 
Danube  to  Vienna  from  Swabia.  They  are  considered  very  delicate  eating, 
whether  boiled  or  fried.  They  are  killed  by  putting  them  in  warm  water,  then 
pricked  out  of  the  shell,  and  the  intestines  cut  off'  and  thrown  away ;  the  re- 
mainder, either  stewed  or  fried,  is  most  generally  replaced  in  the  shell  after 
being  washed  out,  and  served  up  on  any  kind  of  vegetable,  usually  sauer  kruut. 
The  operculum  consists  of  a  chalky  salt  slime,  which  is  emitted  in  a  mmst 
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iUte  from  the  inargin  of  the  mantle,  and  afterwBrdi  becomea  irj.  If  the 
cold  it  very  severe,  they  retreat  deeper  ia  the  ahell,  and  return  very  frei^uently 
to  the  operculum,  adding  one  cover  after  another  till  the  whole  is  sufGcieuI  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  These  additional  coven  are  much  thinner  than  the  outer 
one  which  was  first  made.  Thej^ai  the  winter  under  the  earth,  or  in  the 
duit  and  rubbish  of  hollow  trees.  Thar  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  green  peas, 
and  ore  deposited  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  amount  generally  to  two  or 
three  doien.  lo  the  South  of  Europe,  viz.,  in  Italy,  France,  and  Eugiand,  and 
even  in  Am,  the  rough  vineyard  snail  (H.  &mer«)  is  so  abundant,  that  it  is 
not  onlv  eaten,  but  soup  is  made  from  it  for  lUseasei  of  the  chest.  It  is  ratlier 
more  than  an  inch  in  diametv,  is  rough,  and  has  brown  and  gray  qMtted 
bands  with  a  white  opening.  (AUffvtcaie  Nalurgetchkhlc  far  alle  Siinde,  bf 
Professor  Oken,  vol.  li.  p.  421.) 


Art.  III.    Retnupeclive  CriticUm. 

Thb  Suburban  HorticuUuriit.  —  [The  following  notes,  by  Mr.  Lymburn,  will 
be  perused  with  interest  and  advantwe  by  all  our  readers.  To  render  them 
clearly  understood,  we  have  prefixeo  the  passages  in  the  Suduriam  Hor&cul- 
luriit  to  which  they  apply.] 

"  0.  The  next  point  of  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  notice  is  that  between  the  lungs  and  the  learea.  An  animal  can  no 
more  live  wi^out  its  lungs  than  without  its  stomach.  The  stomach,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  necessary  for  turning  the  food  intq^iyle,  and  the  lungs  Ibr 
turning  that  chyle  into  blood.  Now,  a  plant  caVno  more  live  and  grow 
without  leaves,  than  an  animal  can  without  lunss.  The  use  of  the  lungs  is 
to  expose  the  chyle  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  they  decompose,  so  that 
its  oxygen  may  unite  with  the  chyle,  end  thus  change  it  into  hlood.  The 
leaves  of  plants,  which  act  to  them  as  lungs,  not  only  decompose  air,  but 
light,  in  the  process  of  elaborating  the  s^  ;  and  hence  plants  can  no  more 
live  without  light  than  without  air  or  food,  as  light  is  necessary  to  turn  their 
food  into  sap,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bring  it  into  the  proper  state  for  afford- 
ing them  nourishment.  Hence,  in  the  cidture  of  plants,  the  great  importance 
of  solar  light.  An  important  diAerence,  however,  between  the  circulation  of 
the  sap  in  vegetables  and  that  of  the  blood  in  animals  is,  that  Ihe  former  have 
DO  heart," 

In  comparing  plants  with  animals,  the  leaves  can  only  be  compared  to 
lungs  i  and,  similarly  to  lunss,  it  is  true,  they  aerate  the  sap,  and  imbibe 
oxygen,  as  the  lungs  do  to  the  blood  :  but,  when  we  carry  the  comparison 
further,  we  find  that  not  only  do  the  leaves  imbibe  oxygen,  but  they  also,  by 
imbibing  the  chemical  power  of  the  light,  decompose  carbonic  acid,  absorbing 
the  carbon,  and  setting  the  oxygen  free.  This  is  a  power  which  has  never 
been  ascribed  to  lungs ;  and,  as  the  chemical  power  absorbed  probably  acts  in 
other  ways  on  the  sap  presented  (see  124.),  though  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  organic  secretion  of  particular  organs  and  the  chemical  power  of 
light,  it  has  been  by  many  eminent  physiologists  called  digestion.  Compara- 
tive phj^siology  is  valuable  as  assistins  us  to  understand  more  readily  whst 
we  are  ignorant  of,  by  comparing  it  with  what  we  are  already  acquainted  with. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  the  functions  which  the  diflerent  organs  perform  before 
we  can  estimate  their  value,  or  know  the  necessity  of  supplying  them  with 
pn^er  food;  and  the  more  we  can  simplify  the  subject,  by  clussifying  one 
organ  in  one  organised  being  with  one  destined  to  a  similar  purpose  in  another, 
we  the  more  rradily  arrive  at  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole.  There  are 
many  difficulties,  however,  in  comparative  physiology ;  and  the  proper  class 
of  organs  to  which  leaves  may  beltmg  seems  one  of  tne  principal  stumbling- 
blocks. 
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"  15.  It  would  appear,  from  the  case  of  the  purple  laburnum,  that  a  true 
mule  or  hybrid  csnuot  always  be  propagated  with  certainty,  even  hv  portiong 
of  the  plant,  or  by  what  is  called  extension  i  since  it  never  can  be  certain 
whether  the  portion  taken  off  for  propagation  wilJ  produce  the  mule  or  one 
of  the  parents.  At  it  is  uncertain  whet  are,  and  what  are  not,  very  distinct 
■pecies,  many  of  the  plants  ori^nated  by  cross-breeding,  and  considered  mules, 
may  in  reality  not  be  so ;  and  may,  conseiiuently,  prove  permanent  and  im- 
proved varietieN.  Some  mules,  also,  such  as  that  between  the  sweetwilham 
and  the  common  pink,  are  much  less  liable  to  degenerate  than  others.  As 
some  of  the  most  beautitiil  and  useful  plants  in  cultivation  are  cross-bred 
varieties  or  mules,  particularly  among  geraniums,  heaths,  roses,  gloxinias,  &c., 
the  subject  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  amateur,  who  will  find  it  a 
source  of  useful  amusement  and  recreation." 

Is  not  the  purple  laburnum  from  a  bud  that  sprang  at  the  edges  of  the 
insertion  between  bud  and  stock  ?  It  was  said  to  be  this,  and  not  from  seed. 
If  so,  it  is  not  a  seedling  hybrid  or  mule. 

[Tbe  true  ori^n  of  the  purple  laburnum,  in  our  opinion,  ia  given  by  M, 
Camusct,  in  our  Volume  for  1641,  p.  398.,  viz.  that  it  u  a  hybrid  between  a 
laburnum  and  CVdsus  purpitreus.] 

"  103,  Growth. In  general,  the  roots  of  plants  are  not  (iimished 

with  buds,  and  hence  roots  cannot  be  used  in  propagation  in  the  same  manner 
as  branches ;  nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  exceptions ;  and  some  extensive 
ordns  of  plants,  such  as  the  Jios^ceEe,  CampanuukceE,  Crucffeis,  and  some 
of  the  Amenticen,  have  roots  abounding  in  adventitious  buds ;  and  if  these 
roots  are  cut  into  portions,  and  planted  in  the  soil  with  the  part  of  the  root 
which  was  next  the  stem  uppermost,  and  their  points  exposed  to  the  air,  or 
rery  slightly  cov«^,  they  will  produce  plants.  This,  however,  is  never  the 
case  with  the  roots  of  annuals  or  biennials;  and  hence,  in  Cructfene,  while 
the  common  sea-kale  produces  buds  in  abundance  from  the  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  the  same  thing  never  takes  place  in  the  common  cebtmge.  The  nature 
or  plants  in  this  respect  is  very  different ;  (or  while  the  fasciculated  tubercles 
of  the  dahlia,  if  depnved  of  the  plate  which  produces  the  buds,  have  no  power 
of  originating  fresh  buds,  yet  the  tubers  of  the  common  psony,  so  treated, 
produce  them  freely," 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  roots  of  Boa&cem,  &c.,  abound  in  adven- 
titious buds.  It  is  more  likely  these  buds  are  called  into  existence  bv  an 
effi>rt  of  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  In  such  as  tbe  Rhdi,  Papaver,  &c.,  which 
abound  in  a  thick  viscid  sap,  the  very  smallest  pieces,  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  buds  could  be  formed,  are  found  to  produce  them,  if  they  have  only 
fibres  to  collect  nourishment.  The  buds  are  generally  formed  at  tile  edges  of 
the  cut,  where  the  leaf  is  estravasated,  showing  they  are  formed  from  the 
eitravasated  sap,  and  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  state  of  buds.  The  edge 
of  the  cut  is  sometimes  so  crowded  with  buds,  that  they  cannot  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  had  preexistence  in  such  large  quantities.  The  buds  noticed 
at  131.  may  be  more  properly  called  axillary  than  advenUtious. 

"  128.  The  art  of  causmg  plants  to  produce  flowen  sooner  than  the;^  would 
do  naturally  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  cultivator.  The  principle  on 
which  it  b  founded  seems  to  be  that  of  causing  a  greater  accumuluion  of 
nutritive  matter  in  the  particular  part  of  the  plant  intended  to  produce 
ffowers  than  is  natural  to  that  part ;  or,  in  the  case  of  annual  plants,  to  con- 
centrate the  nutritive  matter  of  the  entire  plant,  by  growing  it  in  »  drier 
soil  than  that  which  is  natural  to  it.  Hence,  by  rin^ns  any  particular  branch 
of  a  tree,  blossom-buds  will  be  formed  on  the  part  of  the  branch  above  the 
ring,  while  shoots  more  watery  than  usual  will  be  formed  below  it.  Hence, 
also,  by  grafting  a  shoot  Irom  a  seedhng  tree  on  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  of  a  full-grown  tree  of  the  same  species,  bkissoms  will  be  produced 
some  years  sooner  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  branch  remained 
on  its  parent  plant.  In  this  way  new  kinds  of  fruit,  raised  from  seed,  may  be 
proved  much  sooner  than  if  tbe  seedling  plants  were  left  a  sufficient  number 

3d  8er.— 1848.  X.  1.1. 
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afmnu 
defect,  or 


.o  produce  Uoaaomi,  Sometimea  Uoeaoim  are  produced,  which,  frora 
jr  wBDt  of  vigour,  prove  abortire;  and  when  uiis  is  tlie  ciK,  bjr  re- 
ntoring  from  the  plaut  ^1  the  blonoin^nHls  before  they  expand,  for  one  or 
more  j^ean  to  lucceuion,  more  vi^rous  blosnopis  nilt  be  produced,  end  the 
production  <k  fruit  insured,  ThU  is  the  reason  why  on  fruit  trees  a  defective 
crop  i«  generallj  succeeded  by  an  abundant  one,  and  the  contrary;  and  why 
doubl&Jilossomed  trees  oi  bert)s,  which  yield  no  fruit,  produce  abundance  of 
bloBsoins  eTcry  year." 

It  lias  been  customary  to  call  the  cause  of  fruiting  an  accumuhition  of 
nutritive  matter.  Were  this  the  case,  we  would  add  to  the  fruitfiibieaB 
of  a  tree  by  augmenting  the  quantity  of  ita  food  or  nutritive  matter.  The 
reverse  of  this,  however,  more  often  take*  place,  as  in  Hng^g  and  taking 
away  roots,  impoTeriahing  the  soil,  &c.,  all  wbich  diminish  the  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter,  and  yet  generally  add  Co  truitfuloeas.  It  is  not  that  impove- 
rishing  is  itself  the  cause  i  were  we  able  to  increatse  the  light  and  heat  as  w~ 


(the  most  needful),  we  have  but  Uttle  power  over,  aod  must,  therefon , 
the  food  to  suit  our  limited  means.  A  certain  highly  elaborated  state  of  the 
food  is  necessary  before  fniit-bodt  can  be  formed :  experience  teaches  us  this, 
as  we  see  that  fruit-buds  are  always  most  plentihilly  formed  in  seasons 
when  the  accumulation  of  the  chemical  power  of  the  light  from  an  undouded 
skv  has  added  most  to  the  power  of  the  leaves.  Chemistry  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  unmvel  the  changes  required  to  bring  the  aap  into  a  proper  condition 
i(ir  producing  fniit^buds;  but  that  it  is  the  quality,  more  than  the  quantity, 
eiperience  abundantly  points  out. 

"157.  Magnaia,  lor  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  as  lime:  it 
b  not  very  common  in  stnls,  and,  though  it  is  said  to  be  inimical  to  vegetation 
under  some  circumstances,  yet  this  appears  very  doubtful.* 

Magnesia,  in  its  caustic  state,  is  much  longer  in  returning  to  the  mild  state, 
by  r^aining  its  carbonic  add  from  the  air,  than  lime,  espedalty  if  lime  is 
present,  as  it  generally  is  with  m^nesia.  In  this  caustic  state,  it  loa^  be 
dangerous  in  excess ;  but,  being  more  aparin^y  soluble  than  caustic  Imi^ 

"  158.  The  iron  of  soils  is  mostly  found  in  a  state  of  rust,  or  oxide.  There 
is  scarcely  any  soil  without  it ;  but  it  is  never  very  abundant  in  soils  naturally 
fertile.  In  a  dry  state  the  oxide  of  iron  is  insoluble  in  water,  end  not  injurioua 
to  vegetation  ;  but,  when  in  consequence  of  saline  substances  in  the  stnl,  or 
applinl  to  it,  a  salt  of  iron  is  produced,  the  iron  becomes  soluble  in  water, 
is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  is  very  injurious  to  them.  Iron  in  this 
state  is  termed  hydrate,  and  its  evil  efiects  are  to  be  counteracted  by  caustic 
lime,  with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound." 

The  sulphate  of  iron,  being  the  most  sorkd>le  of  any  of  the  salts  of  ir 


most  hurtful.  TurniDg  up  the  soil,  and  exposure  to  the  air,  change  die 
sulphnle  into  an  insoluble  peroxide ;  and  quicklime  decomposes  the  sulphate, 
so  will  also  mild  lime  or  chalk,  but  not  so  powerfully,  the  sulphuric  acid  of 


..__  .....  replacing  the  cart>onic  of  the  lime. 

"  16S.  Hair,  wool,  feathers,  leather,  horn,  rags,  &c,,  decompose  much  more 
slowly  than  excrementitious  or  v^etafale  manures;  but  they  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  gelatine  and  albumen,  and  are  therefore  veir  desirable  where  Ote 
object  is  duration  of  effect,  as  well  as  luxuriance.  Dead  animals  of  every 
kind,  including  fish,  make  excellent  manure;  and  when  there  is  any  danger 
anticipated  from  the  efBuvia  which  arises  during  decomposition,  it  is  readilv 
prevented  by  covering  or  miiiiu  the  putrid  mass  with  quicklime.  In  Una 
way,  nightsoil  and  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter-houses  in  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
other  Continental  towns,  ar«  not  only  disinfected,  but  dried  under  the  name 
of  poadreUe,  and  compressed  in  cakes,  so  as  to  form  an  article  of  commerce. 
Sugsr-bakera'  scum,  which  is  obtained  from  sugar  refineries,  consists  of  the 
blood  of  cattle  and  lime ;  it  can  be  sent,  in  a  dried  and  compressed  state. 
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to  toy  diitance,  and  fbrmi  ■  manure  next  in  richness  to  bones.  In  gBrdens 
it  may  be  used  u  s  top  dreimng  to  (rulinary  vegetables,  and  aa  an  ingredieDt 
in  the  composition  of  vine  borderg.     Animalised  csrbou  consiata  of  nighcsoil 


it  has  accumulated  during agea  in  immensepiti  and  heaps,  w     ... 

ago  were  purchased  ttom  the  city  by  an  EnglishDiBH.  It  is  an  exceedingiy 
nch  manure." 

There  ia  a  good  deal  of  loss  in  mixing  quicklime  with  autntanceB  putrefying 
rapidly.  The  lime  seizes  od  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  subatancea,  forming  an 
inaoluole  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  the  extraction  of  the  carboaic  acid  hastens 
decompoaition.  Ammonia,  beio^  expelled  in  greater  quantity,  ia  always  the 
result  of  the  application  of  quicklime,  as  ma<r  be  detected  by  the  amdl.  It 
mav  be  useful,  in  a  commercial  way,  to  auitain  a  great  loaa  for  the  purpose  of 
making  (he  article  negotiable ;  Init,  where  conrenience  will  admit,  rapidlr 
putrefying  substances  are  moat  economically  prepared  by  mixing  with  earth 
or  compost,  and  keeping  coot  by  turning.  Where  they  have  to  be  carried  far, 
sulphuric  acid  (vitriol^,  where  cheap,  will  disinfect  most  economically ;  or,  if 
cheaper,  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  ;  or  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  if  rer]' 
cheap.  Quicklime  is  most  useful  with  aubatances  that  decay  slowly  i  its 
avidity  for  carbonic  acid  causes  it  to  be  extracted  Irom  the  slowly  decom- 
"ising  Bubatances  it  is  mixed  with,  as  couch  grass,  roota,  weeds,  &c.,  and 
istens  their  decomposittOD.  (Bee  195.} 

**  189.  Bona,  though  a  manure  of  animal  ori^n,  depend  for  their  efecta  a 
good  deal  on  their  mineral  constittients.  Next  to  ajghtsoll,  bonea  are  peiii^pa 
the  most  valuable  of  all  manures.  Chemically,  they  connst  of  gelatine,  albu- 
men, animal  oils,  and  fat,  in  all  about  S8  per  cent ;  snd  of  ^rthy  matters, 
such  as  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  duate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt.  In  consequence  of 
the  animal  matters  which  they  contain,  crushed  bonea,  when  laid  in  heaps, 
very  soon  bcwn  to  ferment,  aad  wh«m  buried  in  the  soil  previously  to  being 
fermented  in  he^is,  the  putrescent  fermentation  goes  on  with  great  rapidity. 
In  gardens  they  should  addom  be  used  without  being  broken  amall,  and 
fermented  ia  heaps  for  several  months.  Bones  are  valuable  aa  a  specific 
manure,  because  they  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  an  ingredient 
common  to  a  great  many  cultivated  plants,  both  of  the  Relil  and  of  the  garden. 
Bone  manure,  if  used  on  the  same  soil  for  a  number  of  years,  is  found  to  lose 
its  effect ;  the  reason  of  which  is  inferred  firom  one  cause  of  their  excellency 
vii.  that  the  animal  matter  which  they  contain  acta  aa  a  ferment  or  stimulus 
to  the  or^nic  matter  already  in  the  soil,  by  which  means  this  ormnic  matter 
becomes  sooner  exhausted  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  The  remedy 
for  this  evil  obviously  in,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  bones,  and  to  supply 
putrescent  manure,  such  as  stable-dung." 

When  there  are  not  sufficient  of  the  phosphates  in  the  soil  for  bonea,  their 
application  will  have  a  more  powerful  efiect  st  first,  thsn  atln'  long  continu- 
ance haa  caused  the  soil  to  abound  in  theae. 

"  193-  Inorganic  or  vmerat  maniira  are,  chiefly,  lime  in  a  state  of  chalk  tx 
carbonate,  gypsum  or  sulphate,  marl  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  mixed  with 
clay,  saltpetre,  kelp  or  mineral  alkali,  and  common  salt.  The  m^nic  inanures, 
aa  we  have  aeen,  act  by  supplying  plants  with  the  elements  of  which  they  are 
constituted,  vix.,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  azote  or  nitrogen  ;  but  die 
minwal  manures  contain  none  of  these  elements,  and  hence,  according  to 
mo)t  agricultural  chemists,  they  must  act  beneficUly  on  some  other  principle. 
This  principle  may  be  stated  to  be  the  rendering  more  soluble  of  the  oi^ganic 
matters  already  in  the  soil  in  most  instances,  and  in  some  cases  rendering 
■oluble  matters  insoluble,  so  as  to  diminish  excesuve  fertility,  and  prepare  a 
reserve  of  the  fertilinng  principle  for  future  use.  QuickUme,  for  example, 
dibcts  the  first  of  these  objects,  and  slaked  lime  the  second.  According  to 
some  writers,  inorganic  manures  also  act  specifically  ;  alkaline  matters  being 
found  in  all,  and  some  aom  in  man;  plants." 
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Inorganic  substances,  though  not  found  in  great  quantity  in  vegetables 
(rrom  1  to  iO  per  cent  onl^),  are  yet  essential.  Though  great  part  of  thrir 
action  is  as  solvents,  to  introduce  other  substances,  yet  the  plant  will  not 
thrive  without  them.  It  is  found,  Tor  instance,  in  peaty  soils,  that  there  is  a 
great  deiiciency  of  silicates  end  phosphates  ;  and  that  wheat  and  oats  thrive 
much  better  on  these  soils,  when  bones,  containing  phosphates,  and  when 
wood-ashes,  decomposed  straw,  &u.,contiiining  silica,  are  added.  The  structure 
of  the  plant  cannot  he  built  up  without  all  Uie  requisites ;  and,  though  not 
needed  in  such  quanticies  as  the  organic  substances,  and  more  generally  found 
raixeil  in  the  soil,  they  (the  inornnic)  are  yet  essentiai,  as  the  straw  wilt  not 
stand  without  itn  proportion  of  flint  or  silica;  and  the  lime,  phosphorus, 
soda,  and  potash  found  in  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  indispensable.  (See  SOB.) 
Soda  is  a  constituent  to  a  small  extent  in  beans,  clover.  Sec,  and  even  in 


'•  81*.  All  nrineral  manures  ought  to  be  employed  in  a  dry  and  powderr 
state,  and,  if  possible,  when  the  soil  is  equolf^  drv  and  powdery ;  and  all 
moist  manures  when  the  soil  is  somewhat  drier  loan  the  manure.  Other 
circumstances  beinz  the  same,  spring  is  better  than  autumn  for  applying 
manures,  because  the  winter  might  wash  them  away,  &c.  j  but,  universally, 
the  proper  time  is  immediately  before  sowins  or  planting  the  crop.  Calm 
weather  is  better  than  windy  weather,  and  bulky  manure  ought  no  sooner  to 
be  laid  on  than  buried  in  the  soil.  Exhausting  land  of  the  manure  which  it 
contains  by  over-croppings  is  like  dqiriving  a  commercial  man  of  his  capital." 

A  great  many  mineral  manures  may  be  moat  chcfwly  sown  with  the  hand, 
dry,  tn  the  state  of  powder ;  but  are  more  safely  distributed  welt  diluted  in 
water  ;  and,  being  more  divided,  will  do  more  good,  but  may  be  more  ex- 
pensive. 

"215,  In  consequence  of  the  great  value  of  manures  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  produce  of  land,  many  ingenious  persons  have  contrived  mix- 
tures, which,  in  small  bulk,  they  allege  will  produce  extraordinary  effects ; 
and  this  idea  seems  to  have  been  long  since  indulged  by  some  writers.  Lord 
Eaimes,  nearly  a  century  ago,  thought  the  time  might  come  when  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  requisite  for  an  acre  might  he  carricKl  in  a  man's  coat-pocket ; 
B  recent  author  speaks  of  '  a  quart  of  spirit  sufficient  to  montu^  an  acre  ; ' 
and  even  Liebig  says  that  '  a  time  will  come  when  fields  will  be  manured 
with  a  solution  of  glass  (silicate  of  potash),  with  the  ashes  of  burned  straw, 
and  «ith  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  prepared  in  chemical  manufactories,  exactly 
as  at  preaent  medicines  are  given  for  fever  and  goitre.'  (Organic  CAeimtlrif, 
p.  186.)  To  those  who  believe  in  the  homceopathic  hypothesis  of  medicine 
such  speculations  will  not  appear  unreasonable  ;  and  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  them,  on  the  supposition  thai  these  small  doses  of  spirit,  or  of 
silicate  of  potash,  act  as  stimulants  to  the  organic  matt»'  already  in  the 
soil ;  but  to  ordinary  apprehensions  it  seems  diflicult  to  conceive  how  balk 
and  weight  of  produce  can  be  raised  without  the  application  of  a  certain 
degree  of  bulk  of  manure.  All  deference,  however,  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  who,  like  Liebig,  have  profoundly  studied  the 
subject." 

Wherever  manures  can  be  applied  in  the  bulk,  the^  will  always  be  more 
beneficial  than  extracts,  which  arc  useful  only  as  a  saving  of  expense.  Farm- 
yard manure,  as  it  decomposes  in  the  soil,  improves  its  mechanica]  texture,  a 
matter  of  great  unportance.  To  such  as  peat  soils,  silicate  of  potash  and 
phosphates  are  valuable ;  but  where  earth  can  he  added  cheaply,  it  may  ^ve 
these  also  (especially  if  it  has  l>een  well  manured  before,  as  both  of  these  are 
found  in  manure),  and  the  spongy  peat  solidified,  and  permanently  improved 
in  its  texture.  Farm-yard  manure  supplies  most  of  the  inoiganic  ndistances 
needed,  improves  the  texture,  especially  of  clayey  soils,  and  is  most  perma- 
nently beneficial ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  got  sufficiently  cheap,  or  where 
peculiar  deficiencies  or  excesses  occur  in  the  soil,  recourse  may  be  had,  with 
a  great  decree  of  profit,  to  inorganic  mantires  in  small  compass. 
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"  S43.  To  meaiure  the  qiuntit;  of  elaa^c  rapour  in  the  atmoBphere,  Hy 
grometen  have  been  invented,  uid  the  degree  of  moisture  is  indicated  in 
these  inatnimentE  by  what  is  called  the  dew-point.  Tiie  beat  hygrometer  u 
that  of  Daniell  i  bu^  as  lome  nicety  is  required  in  its  use,  a  substitute  has 
been  found  in  two  common  thermoiaetcre,"  &c. 

A  thin  tumbler,  as  described  in  Gard.  Mag.  for  July,  1843,  p.  SST.,  is  the 
hygrometer  most  easily  managed  and  understood. 

"  366.  A  sensible  effect  on  the  hupian  feclinet  produced  by  the  atmosphere 
of  hothouses  heated  according  to  Mr.  Penn  b  principle  is,  that  a  high  tein< 
perature,  say  of  B0°  or  90°,  can  be  breathed  in  as  agreeably,  aod  for  as  long  a 
period,  as  one  of  60°  or  70°  not  in  motion.  This  result  is  partly  attributed  to 
the  DiotioD  given  to  the  air ;  since,  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  the  heat, 
which  would  be  oppressive  in  still  ur,  is  rendered  not  only  bearable  but 
even  agreeable,  if  the  air  is  put  in  motion  by  a  breeze.  In  Ijkc  manner  the 
absence  of  heat  is  much  more  severely  felt  when  the  idr  is  in  motion  than 
when  it  is  at  rest.  Capt^n  Parry  and  his  companions,  when  in  the  Polar 
regions,  could  endure  a  d«ree  of  cold  when  the  lur  was  still,  that,  when  it 
was  put  into  motion,  they  found  to  be  quite  intoleruble.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  a  part  of  the  agreeable  effect  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  air  in 
Mr.  Penn's  hothouses  is  owing  to  the  moisture  which  it  contains;  for  the 
human  feelings  in  a  hothouse  lieated  to  B0°,  in  which  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  saturate  the  air  with  moisture,  are  much  less  agreeable  than  in  one 
at  the  same  temperature  in  which  the  paths  are  kept  moist  with  water. 
Every  one  must  be  aware  of  this  who  has  felt  the  heat  of  a  stove  heated  by 
brick  flues,  as  compared  with  one  heated  by  hot  water;  tor  though  no  water 
may  escape  from  toe  pipes  to  moisten  the  air,  yet  no  moisture  is  absorbed  by 
them  from  the  air  of  the  house.  In  a,  house  heated  by  flues,  on  the  contrary, 
the  clay  of  the  bricks  in  the  flue  covers,  and  the  lime  by  which  the  sides  of 
the  flue*  are  plastered,  having,  as  we  have  seen  (155  and  156.},  a  great  che- 
mical attractioD  for  water,  abatract  it  from  the  ur  of  the  house,  aod  give  it 
that  peculiar  dryness  which  is  so  unpleasant  to  the  skin,  and  so  oppressive 
to  the  lungs." 

The  motion  of  air  or  wind  is  caused  by  colder  air  repladng  warmer;  this 
may  cause  the  cooling  effect  of  breeies  in  summer.  Why  the  effects  of  still 
cotdairarenot  so  greatasihoseofair  in  motion  is,  because,  when  in  motion,  the 
cold  air  is  constantly  replacing  that  partially  heated  by  the  human  body- 
Why  motion  of  heated  air  should,  when  uninirmly  heated,  give  relief  is  not 
so  plain.  Why  moisture  gives  relief  is  connected  with  electncity.  In  dry  ajr 
the  electricity  of  the  body  accumulates,  because  dry  air  is  a  had  conductor. 
Moist  air,  being  a  good  conductor,  draws  off  the  excess  of  electricity,  which, 
when  present,  was  causing  a  pricking  uneasy  sensation;  and,  when  removed, 
the  body  gets  more  elastic  and  exhilarated.  Motion  is  undoubtedly  of  beneGt 
to  leaves  and  stems  of  plants. 

"  £81.  When  light  falls  oa  a  transparent  medium,  a  portion  of  the  lays  is 
tranniitled  through  it,  and  a  portion  is  reflected  from  its  surface.  The  latter 
portion  fallows  the  same  laws  as  the  light  which  is  reflected  from  opaque 
surfaces  \  and  the  portion  which  passes  through  it  is  refracted,  that  is,  it 
leaves  the  transparent  meilium  at  a  different  angle  from  that  at  which  it  fell 
upon  it ;  and  by  this  change  the  light  is  also  weakened,  so  as  at  a  very  short 
distance  fivm  the  surface  of  the  transmitting  medium,  as  of  glass,  for  example, 
to  be  dispersed  and  transtused  in  the  atmosphere,  in  which  state  in  hothouses 
it  ha«  no  longer  the  same  power  on  the  vital  energies  of  plants.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  cause  of  tlie  inefficiency  of  light,  afler  it  has  passed  through 
gUss  and  reached  a  certain  distance,  bos  been  fully  explained  ;  but  the  fact  is 
well  known  to  gardeners,  who,  in  hothouses,  invariably  place  the  plants  tlicy 
wish  to  thrive  bent  at  the  shortest  distance  from  the  glass.  As  the  Quantity 
of  light  which  passes  through  glass  at  the  roof  of  hotliouses  is,  all  other 
cvcuinBtHnces  being  the  same,  greatest  when  the  plane  of  the  roof  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  sun's  rays ;  hence,  the  slope  of  the  roof  is,  or  ought 
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to  be,  Bi^urted  to  the  direction  of  the  nin't  rayi  at  that  Katon  of  the  j'car 
when  its  light  ii  most  wanted.  As,  in  honsca  Tor  early  fbrdn^,  the  greatest 
deficiency  of  solar  light  is  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  sun  »  low,  to  the 
roofs  of  such  houaea  are  made  steep,  in  order  that  the  sun's  tays  may  be 
recdved  at  a  larger  angle.  Summer  forcing-hotiBea,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
less  Bteep  roof^,  so  as  to  receire  most  benefit  from  the  sun  in  April,  Hay,  and 
June,  when  forced  fruits  arc  ripening.  A  greenhouse,  in  which  no  Ihiit  is 
ripened,  but  in  which  abundance  of  li^t  is  required  all  the  year,  has  com- 
■uooly  perpendicular  glass  to  receive  a  maximum  of  Iwht  during  winter  ;  and 
a  sloping  roof  of  glass  at  an  angle  of  46°,  which  is  found  favourable  for  the 
■dnrisiion  of  li^t  at  every  season,  ai  well  as  for  throwing  off  rain,  &c." 

Plants  suffer  moat  at  a  distance  from  light,  when  the  light  is  only  from  the 
top,  or  one-sided.  This  has  been  called  the  attraction  of  light,  but  is  no 
explanation.  In  the  one-sided  light,  it  may  be  the  greater  solidifying  of  the 
side  next  die  light  whtdi  draws.  In  the  top  light  of  fnunea,  tne  want  of 
direct  li^t  at  the  sides  may  cause  partly  the  greater  elongatbn  of  the  top  i 
but  plants  elongate  below  glass,  even  though  surrounded  br  light.  The  want 
of  motion  is  a  great  cause  of  this  ;  plants  uniformly  elongate  more  in  a 
sheltered  than  an  exposed  field.  If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  attraction 
between  light  and  plants,  as  roots  follow  their  food  (which  is  partly  hygro- 
Bcopical  in  the  latter  case),  it  will  be,  like  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  more 
easily  perceived  in  its  efftcts  than  capable  of  explanation.  Refraction  will 
disperse  the  light;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  should  weaken  what 
does  pass  through.  The  chemical  Dower  of  light,  however,  is  so  much  con- 
nected with  electricity,  that  it  may  be  weakened  in  a  way  we  cannot  account 
for.  The  chemical  power  of  li^ht  is  greatest  in  the  least  luminous  part  of 
^e  reysj  and  yet,  as  the  quantity  of  hglit  is  equal,  that  of  the  equator  must 
have  most  power.  There  ts  a  connexion  between  heat,  light,  and  electricity, 
not  yet  explained  ;  the  optical  qualities  of  %ht  have  been  much  more  at- 
tended  to  than  the  chemical.  The  red  rays  have  more  momentum  than  the 
blue  ;  thus  causing  the  red  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  and  the  azure  blue 
of  the  sky.  Perhaps  more  of  the  blue,  or  chemical  portion  of  ^e  sun's  rays, 
may  thus  be  lost  in  refraction. 

"  463.  ConeoM  coemitgt  for  glased  structures  or  detached  plants  require, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  in  framed  panels,  as  welt  to  keep  them  tight  as  to 
throw  off  the  rsjn,  and  to  prevent  them  from  bein^  blown  and  beat  about  by 
the  wind.  To  render  the  canvass  more  durable,  it  may  be  oiled,  tanned,  or 
soaked  in  Kvan's  or  in  Burnett's  anti-dry-rot  composition.  When  applied  to 
coyer  the  glass  sashes  of  framea  or  pits,  it  should  be  tn  panels  in  wooden 
frames  of  the  siie  of  the  sashes ;  and  this  is  also  a  convenient  and  safe  mode 
of  forming  temporary  structures  for  protecting  standard  plant*  or  trees :  but 
by  suitable  arrangements,  to  be  hereafter  described,  canvass  or  netting  for 

irotcctitig  walls  may  be  booked  on  and   fastened  without   wooden  frames. 

This  is  done  in  a  very  efficient  manner  in  the  garden  of  the  HorticuttumI 
Society  of  London,  to  protect  a  peach-wall.  iSe  stone  copuig  of  this  wall 
projects  over  it  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  with  a  groove  or  throating  under- 
neath. Coping-boards  9  in.  broad,  fitted  to  join  at  their  ends  by  means 
of  plates  of  iron,  are  sup_ported  on  iron  brackets  built  into  the  wdl.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  board  is  slightly  beveled,  so  as  to  fit  as  closely  as  possibte 
to  the  under  side  of  the  coping  of  the  wall,  in  order  eftectually  to  obatruct 
the  radiation  of  heat  and  the  ascent  of  warm  air.  From  this  eofung,  woollen 
netting  of  various  kinds,  common  netting  such  as  fishermen  use,  bunting,  and 
thin  canvass,  have  been  let  down,  and  tried  experimentally,  in  the  course 
of  the  Inst  fifUen  years ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  that,  ^ter 
repeated  trials,  the  thin  canvass  was  found  the  preferable  article  for  utility, 
appearance,  and  duration.  This  description  of  fabric  costs  about  4<^.  per 
yard,  procured  from  Dundee,  ftc." 

I  should  thmk  any  protection  from  frost  vroutd  be  much  more  effectual, 
if  drawn  up  or  removed  during  a  mild  day  ;  the  plant  would  be  hardier  dso, 
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and  healthier,  and  the  extremes  between  heat  and  cold  not  so  greaL  In 
Scotland,  woollen  nets  ere  moat  used;  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate, 
the;  are  meet  benefichl  ;  and  those  who  keep  them  constantly  standing  find 
tfaejr  do  harm  ;  the  foliage  is  not  ao  heatthj,  and  insects  collect.  There 
U  seldom  so  much  heat  there  as  to  require  shading  for  the  blossom.  Dry 
coid  east  winds  do  most  ham. 

"  474.  Coimring  tie  mrface  of  iboIIi  Had,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  absorption 
of  heat,  has  been  tried  by  a  number  of  persons,  and  by  some  it  has  been  con- 
sidtfed  benefidal ;  but,  as  the  radiation  during  night  and  in  clondj  weather 
is  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the  absorption  during  sunshine,  the  one 
operation  neutralisea  the  other.  If,  indeed,  we  could  insure  a  powerful  ab- 
sorption from  a  bright  sun  during  the  day,  and  retain  the  radiation  by  a 
canvass  or  other  screen  during  the  night,  a  consideraUe  increase  of  tem- 
perature m^t  probably  be  the  result ;  but  the  number  of  cloudy  days  in  our 
climate,  in  proportion  to  thoaa  of  bri^t  suushin^  is  not  favourable  to  snch  an 
experioient," 

White  walls  will  heat  the  lur  around  the  leavea  most  through  the  day  from 
reflection,  as  these  are  seldom  ckMe  to  the  wall ;  and  the  extreme  of  cold  will 
not  be  so  great  at  night,  which  b  most  dangerous.  Black-coloured  walls, 
though  they  absorb  heat  during  the  day,  will  not  retain  it  to  give  off  at 
night,  as  it  will  be  conducted  through  the  wall,  in  great  part,  during  the  day, 
and  any  little  retained  be  speedily  radiated  off  in  the  early  part  of  the  night. 

"  500.  Whatever  mode  of  heating  or  kind  of  pipes  may  be  adopted,  the 
pipes  should  always  have  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  place  where  they  enter 
the  house,  or  are  intended  first  to  ^ve  out  heat,  towards  the  larlher  ex- 
tremity ;  otherwise,  the  circulation  will  be  less  rapid,  and  consequently  the 
heat  lass  equally  distributed.' 

Practically  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  The  reason  is,  that  the  force  of 
the  gravhy  of  the  cold  water  in  the  returning  pipes  is  increased  by  the  height 
gainM,  the  escape  of  air  at  the  highest  point,  &c.   (SeeHood't  Treatite,  p.  iS.) 

"501.  To  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  motion  of  heated  air  in  hot- 
bouaea  pruduoea  a  sensation  of  coolness,  without  being  altered  in  its  tern- 
perature,  we  make  the  following  quotation  from  LardnEr's  Cuctapadia: 
'  The  lur  wUcb  surrounds  us  is  generally  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of 
the  body.  If  the  air  be  cahn  and  still,  the  panicles  which  are  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  skin  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  skin  itself,  and,  having 
a  sort  of  molecular  attraction,  they  adhere  to  the  skin  in  the  same  Bumner  as 
particles  of  air  are  found  to  adhere  to  the  sur&ce  of  glass  in  phiktBophical 
experiments.  Thus  sticking  to  the  skin,  they  form  a  sort  of  warm  covering 
for  it,  and  speedily  acquire  its  temperature.'  A^tatino  of  the  air,  however, 
'  continually  expels  the  particles  thus  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  brings  new 
particles  into  that  situation.  Each  pardcle  of  air,  as  it  strikes  the  skin,  takes 
heat  from  it  by  contact,  and,  being  driven  off,  carries  that  beat  with  it,  thus 
producing  a  constant  scniation  of  refreshing  coolness.'  " 

The  temperature  of  the  blood  is  84"  to  98".  and  the  heated  air  is  not  likelv 
to  be  much  below  the  temperature  of  the  skin  ;  to  that  extent,  however,  it  will 
undoubtedly  increase  the  effect :  and,  in  motbn,  will  give  motion  to  the  leaves 
altid  Mems  of  plants,  and  will  not  stagnate  and  corrupt. 

"  604.  Jtogert'i  conkal  bmlrr  and  hol-waler  apparattit'  Why  should  a 
S4nch  p^  ascend,  and  4-inch  pipe  descend  7  the  friction  will  be  in  much 
greater  proportion  in  the  S^nch  pipe,  and  the  molecular  ascent  fi'om  heat  have 
more  to  contend  with. 

"  664.  VmioMM  eKjtmmenU  haet  been  maela  to  accelerate  fenamaliim,  with 
different  degrees  of  success.  These  all  proceed  on  the  principle  that  ^- 
mination  cannot  lake  place  until  the  carbon  of  the  seed  is  changed  into 
carbonic  add ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  extraordinary  supplies  of 
oxygen,"  &c. 

Substances  yielding  oxygen  should  be  of  most  use  in  germination  to  oily 
seeds,  which  have  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  tbemselvea. 
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"  510,  Sowing  leedi  m  powdered  charcoal  ha*  been  tried  in  the  Btrfanic 
OwdeD  at  Munich  with  eitraordinary  siiccets.  Seeds  of  cucumbera  and 
melons  sown  id  it  germinated  one  day  sooner  than  othera  sown  in  soil,  and 
plunged  in  the  same  hotbed  :  becoming  strong  plants,  while  the  othen  ■«• 
mained  comparatively  stationary.  Fans  sown  on  the  surftce  of  fine  ntted 
charcoal  germinate  quickly  and  Tigoroualy;  and  it  seema  not  improbable,  that 
this  material  may  be  found  as  useful  in  exciting  seeds  difficult  to  germinate, 
as  it  is  in  rooting  cuttings  difficult  to  strike. 

"671.  Sowing  teedt  in  mnw.  This  practice  originated  at  Munich  five  or 
■ii  years  ago,  and  an  account  of  it  was  given  by  M.  Lucas  in  the  Garten 
Zeiiung  lot  1S41,  and  tranalated  in  the  Croninter'j  Afagaaue  for  the  same 
year." 

According  to  Lietng,  ammonia  hastens  and  strengthens  germination  j  and, 
according  to  the  nme  authority,  charcoal  and  suow  abaorb  ammonia  from  the 
ntmosphere  ;  this  mnj  be  greatpart  of  the  benefit. 

"  575.  Se/ecting  Vie  ihoot.  The  wood  of  the  present  or  of  the  past  year  is 
almost  invariably  chosen  for  cuttings.  In  the  case  of  plants  which  are  not 
difficult  to  strike,  a  portion  of  the  young  shoot  is  cut  off  at  any  convenient 
distance  from  the  branch  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  of  such  a  length  as 
mav  be  considered  most  convenient  for  toiming  a  plant.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
willows,  gooseberries,  currants,  &c.,  from  9  in.  to  18  in.  are  considered  a 
suitable  length  j  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  these  and  other  kinds  of 
easilj-rooting  plants  are  cut  off,  as  not  bdiu  sufficiently  ripened  to  have 
strong  buds,  or  a>  containing  too  many  small  budt,  Tn  plants  somewhat 
difficult  to  strike,  lateral  shoots  are  chosen,  and  these  are  oFten  drawn  or 
'  slipped '  out  of  the  wood,  so  as  to  carry  with  them  the  axillary  formation 
of  tne  bud  and  the  vessels  of  the  leaf,"  &c. 

Hie  plexus  of  vessels  at  the  heel  of  the  shoot,  or  insertion  of  the  branch  in 
the  stem,  caases  a  peculiar  activity  of  life  there  j  and  both  buds  and  roots  are 
much  more  easily  formed  and  in  greater  quantity  there  than  in  any  other 
place  of  the  shoot.  The  insertion  of  Che  branch  resembles,  in  this  respect,  the 
collar  of  the  stem.  (577.)  If  the  heel  of  the  gooseberry  or  currant  cutting  is 
taken  out  completely  by  breaking  off,  not  cutting,  it  is  better  than  taking  off  a 
piece  of  the  old  wood. 

"  61b.  Tlte  Unu:  of  taking  off  aiUingt  depends  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
plant  to  be  propagated,"  Sec, 

Cuttings  of  growing  succulent  wood  have  vitality  most  active,  and  strike 
root  most  quickly  i  but,  from  the  unripened  state  of  the  wood,  are  most  apt  to 
die,  and  require  to  be  kept  more  close  and  moist.  There  is  danger  in  botli 
extremes,  and  both  must  be  guarded  against  in  such  as  are  difficult  to  strike. 

"  580.  The  number  of  leavei  whieA  are  tefl  vpon  the  cutting."  When  the 
season  is  hot  and  warm,  and  little  time  Co  attend  to  keying  moist,  succulent 
cuttings,  such  as  pinks,  are  most  certain  to  strike,  by  paring  close  below  the 
uppermost  joint,  and  cutting  off  above  close  to  the  jnint,  Imving  none  of  the 
leaves  uncut,  except  those  beginning  to  develope.  Such  a  cutting  is  a  mere 
joint  in  a  vital  active,  not  ripened,  state,  and  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  heat ; 
if  covered  with  a  hand-glaaa  in  sunny  weather,  or  in  a  hotbed  frame  in  cold 
weather,  they  seldom  or  never  fidl.  Excitement  of  heat,  not  preservation,  is 
all  that  is  wanted. 

"681.  The  lower  ends  of  stout  cuttings  of  plants  somewhat  difficult  to 
strike,  such  as  the  orange,  are  sometimes  cut  directly  across,  so  as  to  rest  on 
the  bottom  of  Che  poC,  and  sometimes  they  are,  in  addition,  sfilit  np  for  an  inch 
or  two,  and  the  wound  kept  open  with  a  wedge.  This  has  been  found  by 
long  experience  greatly  to  ledlitate  the  rooting  of  such  cuttings,  probably  by 
increasing  the  surface  by  which  absorption  of  moisture  takes  place,  end  at  the 
same  time  insuring  only  a  moderate  supply  of  mtnsture ;  and  perhaps,  creating 
a  greater  demuiiT  for  the  action  of  the  leaves  to  cicatrise  the  wound  with 
grenulous  matter." 

When  cuttings  are  tardy  to  strike,  and  have  callosities  formed,  heat  has  a 
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powerful  ^eCt  in  caunng  them  to  rOot.     Those  that  have  stood  moDths, 
witbout  aOTMBrance  of  rooting,  wilt  strike  in  a  fe«  days  in  a  sIroRg  heat. 

"  601.  Cuitingi  of  lAf  undergnnaid  ttenu  and  rooU.  A  Kieat  many  planti, 
both  ligneous  and  hertmceous,  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  undnv 
ground  stems,  as  in  the  liquorice;  and  of  the  roots,  as  in  the  comroon  thorn. 


ground  stems,  as  in  the  liqur 
and  most  of  the  Aos^cese. 

The  best  mark  for  such  as  >trike  moat  readily  by  fueces  of  the  root  is 
an  abundance  of  thick  viscid  juice,  oa  in  the  genera  Ahljs,  Papaver,  AUdnlat, 
QymndcladoB,  &c.,  which  strike  more  freely  than  Cyddnia,  roses,  &c.,  which 
have  lens. 

"  645.  TAe  KKf  of  ^ftmg.  3.  To  increase  the  vigour  or  tho  hardiness  of 
delicate  species  or  vanetiea,  by  grafting  them  on  robiut  stocks,  such  as  the 
Mexican  oaks  od  the  common  oak,  the  China  roses  on  the  common  dog-rose, 
the  double  yellow  rose  on  the  China  or  musk  rose,  the  Fronlignan  grape  on 
the  Syrian,  &c, 

"5.  To  increase  the  fruiMulueu  and  precocity  of  trees.  The  effects  pro- 
duced u|>on  the  growth  aad  produce  ol  a  tree  by  grafting.  Knight  observes, 
*  are  simibr  to  those  which  occur  when  the  descent  of  the  sap  is  im|>eded 
by  a  ligature,  or  by  the  destruction  of  a  circle  of  bark.  The  disposition  in 
young  tree*  to  produce  and  nourish  blossom-buds  and  fruit  is  increased  by 
this  iqiparent  obstructton  of  the  descending  sap  i  and  the  fruit  of  such  joung 
trees  npens,  I  think,  somewhat  earlier  than  upon  other  young  trees  of  the 
same  age  which  grow  upon  stocks  of  their  own  ^ecies;  but  tBe  growth  and 
vigour  of  the  tree,  and  its  power  to  nourish  a  succesuon  of  heavy  crops,  are 
diminished,  apparently  by  the  stagnation,  in  the  branches  and  stock,  of  a 
portion  of  that  sap  which  in  a  tree  growing  upon  its  own  stem,  or  upon 
a  stock  of  its  own  species,  would  descend  to  nourish  and  promote  the 
extension  of  the  roots.' " 

These  modilicBClons  are,  by  stunting  or  lesseniiu  rigour  of  growth,  to  have 
the  wood  better  ripened,  and  the  juices  more  highly  oi^enised  or  elaborated. 

"660.  Grafting  bg  detached  taom,"  It  is  of  great  consequence  that  the 
graft  and  stock  should  be  pressed  closely  together,  in  order  that  the  first 
emission  of  cambium  from  the  stock  should  come  in  contact  immediately  with 
the  inner  bark  and  albumen  of  the  graft.  When  grafts  are  taken  off,  and 
tied  on  in  a  growing  state,  the  wood  of  the  graft  clings  and  dries ;  having  no 
roots  to  feed  it,  it  shrinks  from  the  stock,  leaving  an  empty  space,  and  before 
it  ia  filled  up,  unless  the  slock  it  very  vigorous,  the  graft  dies.  This  mi^t 
be  obviated  by  grafting  before  the  sap  rises,  bat  Krafts  will  not  succeed  till 
the  flow  of  sap  has  begun  to  rise  briskly  ;  late  grafting  always  succeeds  best; 
and,  hence,  the  gratis  when  taken  ofl'hefore  growth  commences,  end  kept  moist 
dll  the  stock  begins  to  grow,  alwaya  succeed  best,  as  they  experience  no 
checks.  Much  ofthe  success  of  grafting,  however,  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
weather;  if  the  heat  prevails  so  as  to  keep  the  sap  flowing,  every  healthy 
graft,  well  fitted,  will  succeed;  if  not,  they  may  perish  before  the  sap  rises. 

"  669.  Sud'gn^ting."  A  species  of  grafting  1  think  you  have  not  noticed 
may  be  denominated  bud-grafting,  and  is  the  best  for  most  evergreens,  as 
daphnes,  &c  When  the  stock  has  begun  to  ^ow  vigorously  cut  the  head 
ofi^  and,  making  an  incision  in  the  bark  a  few  inches  down,  open  it  on  both 
sides,  the  same  as  for  budding  ;  prepare  the  graft  without  a  tongue,  and  insert 
the  lower  part  as  you  would  do  a  bud,  leaving  the  herbaceous  growing  top 
p«en  above.  Soft  succulent  evergreens  in  which  the  bark  opens  freely  will  do 
better  In  (his  way  than  any  other. 

"  674.  Buddmg,  In  the  year  18!4  we  placed  several  buds  on  the  branches 
of  a  fig-tree,  and,  from  some  accidental  cause,  though  the  shield  adhered  in 
every  case,  yet  most  of  the  visible  buds  were  destroyed,  and  only  one  of  the 
latent  buds  was  developed.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  when  the  fig-tree  re- 
ceived a  severe  check,  m  the  winter  of  1837-B,  the  dcvelopcment  of  a  second 
latent  bud  from  one  of  the  shields  took  place." 

Were  the  buds  developed  latent  or  generated  7  This  will  be  difficult  to  decide- 
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Thote  ofH.  Neurovi  (611.)  were  eridentl;  generated  on  tlw  edgci  of  a  cut ; 
Rs  in  Hs-kale,  and  pjants  nich  m  Bumaehs  propagated  by  pieces  of  the  root, 
the  extnTHsated  juice  ia  formed  into  buda  at  the  Lkk  of  the  cut.  On  the 
BtcmB  of  geraniumai  the  eitraTMated  juice  is  entirely  converted  into  bun' 
dies  of  buda.  It  wpeart,  therefor^  buds  may  be  genented  in  the  piece 
of  bark  or  shield  left,  though  the  axillary  bud  dies,  ll  appears  farther,  that, 
as  in  the  erne  of  tlie  purple  latmniuin.  it  is  possible,  eten,  that  a  union  of  the 
two  cambiuiDa  of  stock  aiid  bud  maf  tsJte  place  at  the  edges,  and  wain  sport, 
by  separating  at  times,  and  again  muting.  Shoots  from  the  purplekbumum, 
in  leaf,  flo»er,  and  habit  exactly  the  same  as  the  Cf/tnaa  purpAreus,  are 
■ometimes  got  pratrudmg  from  the  stetn  of  the  purple  laburnuni,  while  others 
agun  are  ^e  same  as  the  original  yellow-dowered  laburnum. 

"  696.  TIk  aJl{T-i:ttre  of  grafts  hg  budding."  Much  of  the  succen  of  bud> 
ding  de[>end«  on  the  stock  and  bud  growing  vigorously,  to  su[^y  the  juieea 
or  cambium  causing  the  union  to  Cake  place ;  and  allowing  the  bark  to  sepa- 
rate easily  from  the  wood,  so  as  to  prevent  laceration  and  bruising  of  the 
vessels  in  seperatinf  them.  If  the  baiit  docs  not  fly  up  freely  from  the  stock, 
when  the  handle  of  the  knife  is  inserted,  it  is  not  likely  the  bud  will  succeed  ; 
and  the  same  ifthe  shield  of  the  bud  does  not  part  freely  from  its  wood;  IF  either 
of  them  baa  commenced  ripening,  or  if  the  sap  has  not  begun  to  run  or  flow,  the 
labour  will  be  in  vain.  In  order  to  insure  the  cut  bdng  smooth,  and  no  lacera- 
tion of  the  bark  of  the  shield  taking  place,  the  beat  of  all  methods  ^especially 
for  such  bariis  as  the  cherry  and  plum,  which  will  not  bear  handling,  and  are 
very  apt  to  spoil)  is  to  mark  the  siM  of  the  shield  intended,  all  round  the 
bua,  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  cutting  into  the  wood,  and  then  introdudng 
the  thumb  at  the  side  of  the  bud  and  raising  it  off  with  a  gentle  Boneeie.  u 
the  shoot  is  growing  figorously,  it  will  spring  out,  without  any  difficulty,  so 
clean  end  smooth  on  the  edses  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion. By  the  common  method,  ifthe  bark  is  much  handled,  the  shield  of  the 
bud  is  apt  to  be  spoiled  at  the  edge*  before  insertion. 

"  70S.  Whether  deddaovt  trrtt  and  ihmb*  ought  to  be  Imntplmied  tn  atitttta» 
or  tpring."  In  transplanting  deciduous  trees  before  Che  leaves  are  fallen,  it  is 
found  in  practice  that  the  slioots  ere  not  ripened,  and  die  back  t^aa  to  a 
considerable  distance,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  leaves  had  been  destroyed 
by  early  frost.  Ttie  young  fibres,  also,  will  protrude  spongioles  more  quickly  id 
the  spring  from  the  fibre  that  has  been  well  ripened,  than  from  tnat  Imed 
befcHV  ripened.  It  can  only  be  when  the  distance  of  removal  ia  very  short, 
and  the  plants  very  small,  and  lifted  with  the  earth  adhering  to  the  roots,  that 
the  li«ns(rfanting  of  deciduous  plants  in  autumn,  before  ripe,  can  be  attended 
with  any  advantage.  In  the  nurMties,  we  have  great  expaience  in  lilting  and 
shooriimg  immense  quantities  of  deciduous  pl^ts,  and  experience  must  say 
on  this  head,  that  anyprocess  of  growth  which  may  be  going  on  in  the  interior 
of  the  plant  during  winter  has  very  little  if  any  outward  appearance.  Unless 
the  winter  is  more  than  ordinarily  mild,  the  spongioles  are  never  seen  to  pro- 
trude, nor  the  buda  to  swell,  till  the  sprii^  begins  to  advance.  Such  as  gooao- 
berTies,cberrie9,th(H'ns,bircb,1arch,&c.,iiMiy  b^n  in  February  or  March;  beech, 
oaks,  apples,  &c.,  are  later,  and  seldom  begin  to  show  much  beFore  April  or 
Hay.  Even  the  mezercon,  which  often  flowers  in  Fdwuary,  is  seldom  found  to 
protrude  new  roots  before  that  period.  Of  course  the  period  will  vary  as  to 
localities  ;  some  soils  and  situations  are  more  than  a  month  earlier  than  otlio^, 
within  very  abort  distances.  Autumn  planting  is  preferable  where  the  soil  is 
dry,  as  it  washes  the  soil  closer  to  the  root ;  where  the  soil  is  clayey,  and  the 
weather  soft  at  planting  time,  it  seta  into  a  state  of  puddle  and  rots  the  roots 
n  winter ;  and,  unless  the  weataer  is  dry  at  planting  time  in  autumn,  such 

.  1-  -  .  1  .-ij  gpriog.     Quarters  of  joang  trees  planted  in 

without  appearance  of  failure;  and  yet,  when 


soils  had  better  be  deferred  till  spring.     Quarters  of  joang  trees  planted  in 

-II   .....  1  _ii  ...-_. -.i-...  iqjpeiu^uce  of  failure;  and  yet,  »' 

jj , ..jariy  as  much  as  nning-planted  o , 

ehowmg  tliat  very  little  has  been  done  by  the  pbuit  towards  est^lishii^  hself 
in  the  ground  daring  winter. 
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e  have  already  (309.)  mentioned  u  niHable 
,  .         !,     The  «oU  ought  to  have  been  prerknuljr 

duK,  or  wmrtiibj  ■ome  other  meane,  so  that  the  librea  of  the  younff  plant  may 
•tnke  readily  into  it.  In  performing  the  operatioo,  a  hole  is  made  with  the 
dibber  with  one  hand,  then  the  root  of  the  pUnt  is  inserted  to  the  proper  depth, 
and  held  there  by  the  leaves  or  stem,  with  the  other  hand,  while,  by  a  second 
movement,  ^e  dibber  ii  inserted  by  the  side  of  the  hole  in  auch  a  manoer  as 
to  press  in  one  of  its  (idea  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  taking  care  that  the  pres- 
mire  on  the  roots  shall  be  greatest  at  its  lowest  extremity,  and  that  it  should 
be  such  as  to  hold  the  pliuit  so  fast  that,  when  slightly  puUed  by  one  of  its 
leaves,  it  does  not  come  up." 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  lowest  extremity,  or  root,  of  the  plant  should 
be  most  pressed,  as  you  very  judiciously  request,  (technically,  it  is  called  in  the 
nurseries  laatened,)  it  Is  necessary  that  the  point  of  the  dibber  should  be  so 
introduced  into  the  ground,  as  that  it  will  be  nearer  tbe  plant  at  the  root  than 
at  the  surface,  the  line  of  its  direction  inclining  at  a  alight  angle  towards  the 
plant.  When  the  line  of  direction  of  the  dibber  points  from  the  plant,  they 
are  fiutened  only  at  the  surface,  and  the  roots  are  not  at  all  fixed  in  the  soil. 
This  is  a  ve^  material  matttH-  to  attend  to,  where  much  dibbing  is  practised. 
It  is  easier  for  the  operators  to  puah  the  dibber  Irom  the  plant,  and  they  re- 

auire  to  be  watched.  The  plants  dibbed  in  the  wrong  way  may  be  easily 
etected  by  giving  them  a  sli^t  pull,  when  they  will  ^  found  to  draw  up 
easilv,  while  those  properly  ntstened  at  the  roots  retain  th«r  hold.  If  dry 
weatner  succeed  the  operation,  almost  all  of  those  fastened  at  the  surface  only 
mil  die.  Trees  planted  with  the  dibber  are  best  for  planting  out  again,  as  the 
roots  are  found  spread  out  equtdly  on  both  aides,  while  those  trench'^ lanted 
with  the  spade  are  found  to  have  tbe  roots  all  on  one  side,  from  the  manner 
they  are  laid  in,  and  the  ground  being  beat  back  with  the  spade  in  the  act  of 
cutting  the  trench ;  thmr  are  generally  also  bent  in  the  root,  when  the  trench 
is  sloped  to  make  the  pumta  lie,  wbicb  fedlitates  the  work  but  hurts  the  plant, 

"735.  IVaterittg,  mulMiig,  mid  ibMng  neuity  planted  planti."  In  watering 
box  edgings,  &C,,  newly  planted  in  dry  weather,  it  is  of  great  moment  when  the 
earth  is  trod  firmly  to  the  roots,  and  before  levelling  on  the  remainder  of  the 
earth,  to  saturate  tbe  soil  comnletely,  all  round  the  roots,  with  water,  with  an 
unsparing  hand,  and  then  finish  by  spreading  the  dry  soil  above.  When  water 
is  poureiF  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  dry  weather,  the  deluge  of  water  runs 
the  surface  of  the  soil  into  a  paste,  which  again  hardens  by  the  sun  into  a 
cake,  obstructing  thus  the  free  entrance  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  soil, 
without  which  no  plant  will  thrive.  When  straw  or  moss,  or  any  of  the  other 
articles  you  mention,  is  spread  on  the  surface  it  obviates  this  bnlt.  Where  this 
cannot  be  done,  it  is  better  to  open  hi^es  in  the  soil,  or  pare  up  aportion  of 
the  sur&ce,  saturating  the  soil  below,  and  then  adding  the  dry  soil  when  tha 
moisture  begins  to  subside.  One  such  watering  will  be  better  than  ten  surface 
waterings,  which  often  do  more  barm  than  good.  Where  none  of  these  plans 
can  be  adopted,  the  direct  beams  of  the  sun  ^ould  be  kept  from  the  surface, 
by  a  covenng  open  at  tbe  ends  for  shade. 

"  740,  The  diiadvmlagei  i>f  grovine  pUntU  inpolt  are:  the  constant  at- 
tendance requisite  to  preserve  the  soil  in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture  and 
temperature,  and  to  remove  the  plant  from  one  pot  to  another  when  additional 
space  for  the  roots  becomes  t^isite,  or  when  the  soil  contained  in  the  pot 
becomes  impoverished." 

Such  bare^^Mted  plants  as  white-broom,   doable-flowering   whins,   some 

! lines  and  oaks,  &c.,  which  are  very  difficult  to  transplant  and  remove,  are 
iiund  to  succeed  better  by  being  nuraed  in  pots;  but  the  roots  have  sc- 
quired  such  a  tendency  of  matting  together,  and  twining  round  one  another 
Uiat  it  is  a  long  time  afW  planting  before  they  shoot  away  freely  again  into 
the  soil ;  and  till  this  is  done  tbe  growth  will  not  be  vigorous.  The  fibres 
may  be  parted  again,  but  the  roots  have  got  a  tendency  to  matting  they  do 
not  recover  for  Soiim  time  ;  and  parting  the  ball  destroys  in  some  measure 
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the  capability  of  being  easily  transplanted.  It  ihould  only  be  retorted  to  with 
scarce  and  valuable  plaatB  or  shrubs.  Dot  tree*. 

"  752.  The  ipecific  principlet  on  lohich  pmrnng  »  Joitnded,  and  iU  general 
^^cU,"  ^c.  (hie  of  the  speci&c  principks  of  pruning  is  alto  the  stunulua 
given  to  vitality.  When  the  leading  branch  of  a  small  tree,  which,  perhaps,  baa 
not  been  growing  well,  but  baa  got  the  roots  fully  established,  is  cut  back  to 
one  bud,  not  only  ia  the  rush  of  sap  which  should  have  supplied  the  whole 
buds  diverted  into  the  one,  and  the  shoot  made  thus  more  vigorous,  but  the 
vitality  of  the  tree  hat  acquired  an  impetus  that  it  did  not  formerly  poueta. 
From  a  laiy  slow-growing  plant  it  has  been  converted  into  one  of  a  quick, 
healthy,  vigorous  growth,  a  stimulus  is  given  to  the  roots  also  to  increase,  and 
the  tree  is  entirely  renovated.  The  benefit  is  lasting,  not  temporary,  and  will 
continue,  if  circumstances  are  favourBl)le,  and  no  check  of  bad  soil  or  bad 
weather  ensues  to  counteract  its  vigour.  It  is  thus  [hat  the  forester  cuts  back 
his  oak  plants  in  the  forest,  after  being  a  few  years  planted,  and  trains  a  single 
shoot  from  the  bottom,  knowing  well  that  the  vigour  of  this  one  shoot  will  be 
lasting  I  that  the  impetus  given  to  the  growth  olthe  trees  will  continue ;  and 
tliat,  ID  a  few  years,  the  cut  over  tree  will  be  many  times  larger  than  those 
allowed  to  stand  uncut.  It  is  thus  that  nurserymen  Increase  the  vigour  of 
th«r  young  plants  by  pruning  ;  and  that  gardeners,  when  pruning  for  wood, 
cut  &rther  back  than  when  pruning  for  fruit, 

"  758.  Clou  pruning.  T6B.  Slopfong  and  jmiehiKg  oiU."  If  the  tops  of 
the  shoots  of  forest  trees  are  pinched  off  in  time,  end  proper  attention  paid  to 
the  plantation  from  its  commeu cement,  the  contending  large  arms  being  con- 
verted into  small  side  shoots,  there  will  be  little  need  for  )Hiining  at  all,  and 
akin  will  be  of  more  consequence  than  labour.  It  ia  shortening-in,  or  for^ 
shortening,  done  in  a  much  better  and  much  easier  way. 

"  761.  ^unvig-jn,"  The  laying-in  of  small  shoots,  in  place  of  cutting  back 
to  naked  branches  and  spurs,  shouid  be  more  encouraged.  More  distance  than 
usual  should  be  left  between  the  leading  branches,  and  plenty  of  young  wood 
nailed  on  after  the  manner  of  peach  treee.  It  dimtnishes  the  quantity  of  breast- 
wood,  which  is  an  evident  practical  anomaly,  and  serves  no  good  purpose,  to 
be  annually  renewed  and  annually  cut  out.  The  growth  should  be  much  better 
spent  in  producing  young  wood  and  fruit,  which  will  not  require  so  much  slash- 
ing of  wood. 

"  767.  The  ctUting  down  of  the  ilent  or  truitk  of  a  tree  to  the  pround,"  ^c. 
The  thin  layer  of  alhurnmn  is  the  consequence  of  stinting  rather  than  the 
cause.  A  tree  may  be  renovated  though  not  cut  back  to  the  collar,  and  part 
of  the  old  stem  with  its  thin  laburnum  left  The  vigour  of  the  new  growth 
will  give  a  thicker  coating  of  alburnum ;  though  old  hardened  bark  will  not 
swell  up  so  quickly  as  the  new  bark  on  a  young  shoot. 

"760.  Oiuxtrkma"  1  have  seen  very  fruitful  trees  covered  every  year 
with  blossoms  so  tnickly  that  the  greater  part  had  to  be  brushed  off,  and  the 
treeH  very>igorouB,  where  the  outer  bark  had  been  renewed  a  few  years  before. 
The  situations,  however,  were  sheltn'ed ;  the  practice  has  not  been  much 
adopted  yet,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  suit  exposed  situations)  hut  for 
sheltered  place*  it  appears  to  be  very  e^iual  in  renovating  the  vigour  of  old 
trees.     It  thould  be  more  olien  tried  than  it  is. 

"  770.  RtuffBg."  It  has  been  generally  said  that  ringing  of  trees  contributea 
to  (ruitliilnesB  by  accvmnlatintt  sap;  but  it  is  not  exphinbd  how  this  is  done. 
The  wood  being  of  more  specific  gravity  above  the  ring  is  no  proof  of  this,  be- 
cause it  is  denser  from  not  having  swelled  out  so  much  in  bulk  rather  than  from 
accumulation  of  sap.  The  ring  prevents  the  ascent  as  well  as  descent  of  the 
sap ;  and  it  more  probably  acts  by  fumishuig  a  smaller  quantity  of  sap,  which 
is  more  easilv  brought  into  a  highly  elahorated  or  organised  condition  than 
the  ordinary  brger  quantity  would  have  been. 

"  771,  DitbiMmg.'  Extent  should  be  given  to  the  wall  tree  to  exhaust 
itself  by  growth,  end  so  bring  on  maturity.  If  the  border  is  not  too  rich,  this 
should  he  better  than  tearing  off  a  great  mass  of  breast-wood.     More  young 
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shoots  sbould  be  laid  in,  and  the;  abould  be  left  longer  at  pruTiiiig>tinie,  in 
the  atrongeHt-growing  sorts.  In  ireak-srowing  sorts  apt  to  fruit  they  should 
be  encouraged  with  manure,  or  we  mayliave  dry  mealy,  in  place  of  large  suc- 
culent, fruit. 

"  778.  Diileafing.'  It  is  not  clear  how  disteafing  will  assist  a  tree  to  throw 
off  superabundant  sap.  Disleafing  should  rather  prevent  elaboration  of  the 
sap,  end  keep  the  tree  fuller  of  crude  juices.  It  will,  however,  hy  lessening 
evaporation,  stop  therapidttj  of  ascent,  and  cause  lees  food  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  roots,  not  more  to  be  thrown  off  by  the  tree.  In  luxuriant  treea,  it  may  be 
w>t  to  occasion  disease  from  too  mucli  crude  sap.  The  safest  plan,  I  should 
think,  to  overcome  superabundant  growth,  would  be  to  give  little  food,  by 
making  the  border  poor  and  dry,  giving  plenty  of  room  to  extend,  and  leaving 
tbe  young  wood  long.  If  all  these  will  not  do,  the  next  best  would  be  to 
curtail  the  roots. 

"776.  Boot-^maang."  Root-pruning,  by  curtailing  a  few  ofthelargest  roots, 
lessens  the  quantity  of  spongioles  for  a  few  yean,  and  so  curtails  the  quantity 
of  absorbed  and  ascending  sap.  Thia,beingn>ore  easily  elaborated  andbrou^t 
into  the  hichly  organisad  condition  required  for  froiCfulness,  causes  the  pro- 
duction of  blossoms  and  fruit.  It  is  the  tendency,  however,  of  cutting  roots 
to  increase  roots  ;  and  in  a  few  year*  (he  greater  number  of  small  roots  and 
the  increased  quantity  of  spongiotes  should,  especially  if  heavy  dressingB  of 
rotted  manure  are  added,  as  recommended  by  some,  and  which  should  make 
up  for  the  want  of  extension  of  the  roots  in  quest  of  food,  aggravate,  in  place 
of  remedying,  tbe  luxuriance  of  growth,  ftiining  back  BlTthe  roota  of  a 
fruit  tree  may  bring  the  plant  to  something  of  the  nature  of  a  paradise  stock, 
which  abounds  in  roots,  yet  these  being  matted  close  round  the  stem,  and 
not  extending  in  quest  of  food,  die  off,  and  stint  the  growth  from  the  spon- 
gioles  not  fiilling  in  with  nutriment.  If  the  root-pruning  is  renewed  at  short 
periods,  it  may  render  this  state  more  permanent;  but  if  great  doses  of 
manure  are  given,  it  will  lessen  the  efiect ;  and  if  the  trees  are  neglected  to  be 
cutback  periodically,  they  will  ultimately  get  much  more  luxuriant  than  under 
the  ordinary  process  of  management.  To  keeptheborders  poor,  but  healthy, 
sweet,  and  well  pulverised,  and  dry  by  draining  and  elevating  the  plants  on 
hillocks  where  necessary,  is  best.  Amoderatedegreeof  extension  will  suffice 
for  the  plants  coming  to  a  fruittiil  condiuon,  and  there  will  be  less  need  to 
resort  to  the  trouble  of  root'pruning. 

"838.  Stirriag  the  vnl."  Huch  of  the  beneSt  of  stirring  ground  depends 
on  its  being  stirred  in  proper  weather.  Dry  weather,  when  the  soil  is  between 
the  wet  and  dry,  and  this  weather  likely  to  continue  a  day  or  two,  is  the  best 
time  \  and  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil  should  be  such  as  to  allow  it  to 
break  pretty  freely  into  small  pieces,  and  retain  that  form  when  dried,  so  as 
DOt  to  fall  down  too  easily  into  a  powdery  mass. 

"  833.  Manuring."  Liquid  manures  and  top-dressings  should  be  applied  in 
showery  weather.  It  is  a  loss  to  have  them  on  the  surface,  but  they  do  most 
good,  especially  the  volatile  kinds,  to  growing  crops;  when  they  are  applied 
before  the  crop  is  put  in,  they  should  be  pointed  in  with  the  spade  or  rake, 
or  harrowed  into  Uie  soil  in  the  Gelds. 

"663.  SelecHan  a/ leedSngB,"  4rc.  When  it  ia  wished  to  see  t^e  fruit  of 
young  seedlings,  without  waiting  till  the  plant  comes  to  maturity,  it  may  be 
effected  by  inserting  a  bud  into  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  branches  of  a 
wali'tree  of  the  same  species,  in  full  bearing,  and  clearing  away  most  of  the 
other  bloisoms  around  to  give  it  a  bir  trial. 

"868.  7%<r  produc&m  of  double  ^ourert."  The  common  wngle  daisy, 
when  brought  from  the  fieitu,  and  planted  in  a  rich  soil  in  the  garden,  becomes 
double.  I  have  seen  even  the  diminutive  Sagina  proc{unbens  become  double 
by  cultivation.  The  improvement  on  single  dahlias  from  cultivation  in  rich 
soil  ia  of  recent  date.  When  any  of  these  is  neglected,  as  when  tbe  double-daisy 
edging  is  allowed  to  stand  long  and  exhaust  the  soil,  it  gets  single ;  and  the 
want  of  cultivation  causing  double  dahlias  and  other  flowers  to  assume  the 
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■logle  aUt«  may  be  Ken  every  •eason.  An  old  root  of  a  daUk  allowed  to 
■tsod  on  the  mne  )nece  of  ground,  without  mamiring,  and  to  accumulate  a 
nuaiber  of  ftemsi  Kldom  produces  full  flowera.  Mr.  MunKt's  U  an  instance 
lint ;  but  it  ii  not  two  kinds  of  sap,  but  a  more  biriily  organiied  Mate, 
_    ,_       _,_u , ^.u ""   Btbeqi    -■'■      *        ■ 


■nd  ■  crude  unelaborated  stale,  of  the  larae  lap.    When  &e  quantity  of  sap 
p.^^  „  ■  J  _:  ,,_.-    J,  .J  ..   ___  J. 

till  the  ni 


great,  as  in  youns  and  vigorous  planta,  flowera  are  iddom  at  all  produced, 

Mof  gr      ■■--■■ 


,  T^  plant,  which  fonneiiy  had  more  lap 

IS  chemical  and  fital  powen  could  elaborate  into  the  highly  oi^aniaed 
■tate  Tsquired  for  producing  fruit,  having  now  acquired  more  strength,  be- 
comea  fruitfol  t  and,  exhausted  by  it*  fruit-beariiu,  generally  continuea  f^le, 
unleaa  deluged  again  with  too  much  food,  in  the  shape  of  manure.     Such 

Sua  aa  fruit-treea  in  which  the  fniitina  state,  or  stale  of  maturity,  is 
light  ^>out  with  difficulty,  at  a  Imgthencd  period  of  years,  are  seldom  found 
to  produce  double  flowers.  In  tboae  plaDis,  however,  in  which  the  flowering 
Btata  ia  produced  annually,  double  flowers  are  more  frequent  The  dUferent 
parts  of  die  flower  also  dtfief  aa  to  the  slate  of  organisarion  in  the  food  re- 
quired to  feed  them.  Calyx,  coroUa,  stameDS,  and  piaiila,  are  only  more 
highly  organised  statea  of  leaves,  or  what  would  have  been  leaves ;  and  each.  In 
the  order  they  are  meetjoned,  cootintwa  to  be  more  highly  oipuused  than  the 
preceding.  In  the  ordinuy  mature  state  of  the  plant,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
properi^  orgoniaed  food,  the  germs  of  these  parti  of  the  flower  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  normal  Dianner  j  but  if  an  over-supply  of  food,  or  of  water  to 
carry  the  food  to  the  absorbent  veaseb  of  the  root,  should  ensue,  the  con- 
ditioB  of  the  food  may  be  altered ;  from  a  highly  organiaeil  condition  it  mav 
'     '  .        ----    -■- ■__,      _    . !_..,,  Inilns 

and  staoicas  may  be  lowered,  for  want  of  proper  food,  to  tbe  inferior  conditioD 
of  petals,  or  even  of  leaves.  When  the  branch  is  highly  gorged  with  ime)^ 
boraCed  sap,  the  piatil  may  even  again  assume  tbe  state  of  a  tesminal  bnd,  and 
lead  away  a  young  shoot  Irom  the  centre  of  the  flower,  as  is  often  seen  to  be 
,  the  case  in  raaes  and  other  flowers.  The  above  appears  to  be  the  theory  of 
double  flowers  most  consonant  to  eiperieoce,  it  matters  not  whose  it  may 
bet  and  it  agrees  withaUobservation,tnBt  luxuriant  supply  of  food  ia  tbe  cause 
of  this  nuHistroHty.  It  is  alto  ap(»rent,  that,  the  farther  we  reduce  tbe  auppl  v 
of  food,  it  will  be  the  more  easy  sgtiin  to  gorge  the  plant  which  has  been  starred, 
and  produce  monstroaity.  IT  the  seed  has  an  extra  vigour  of  itself,  it  may 
produce  so  large  an  absorbent  system  of  roots  as  may  enable  it,  in  a  rich  state 
of  the  stnl,  to  gorge  the  flower  and  produce  mooatrouty,  ftota  an  ordinary 
state  of  the  planL  It  will  be  found,  however,  more  easy  in  practice  to  gorge 
a  stinted  plant  titan  to  luxuriate  the  ordinary  state  of  one  sand  hence  the  most 
suecessfol  cultivators  of  double  stocks  are  thoae  who  grow  them  first  in  a 
stsired  condition,  and  then,  luxuriate  them  in  a  very  rich  soil;  or  stint  the  plant 
by  keefnttg  the  seed  for  some  yean,  provided  it  is  only  strong  enough  to  grow. 
1  have  seen  seed,  kept  till  it  was  thought  to  be  too  oM  for  growing,  pro- 
duce almost  every  plant  with  double  flowers  ;  while  the  very  same  seed,  a  few 
years  before,  had  rarely  a  double  flower  amot^  the  lot.  This  will  be 
found  a  more  easy  method  than  to  produce  the  name  edbct  by  extra-v^rous 
seeds,  and  is  that  moat  adopted  in  jwactice. 

"  869.  Duratiim  o^  vairlie;  "  In  beds  of  ranunculus  flowers,  it  is  easy 
to  pick  out  the  varieties  recently  raised  from  seed,  from  the  older  varieties, 
by  the  greater  vigour  of  the  plant.  The  older  VBrietieaoftbedshlia,  whether 
Jrom  neglect  or  decay,  are  not  so  vigorous  as  they  were  at  coming  out.  It  is 
the  case  with  newly  raised  seedling  carnations,  and  flowers  in  ^eraL  The 
Lancashire  gooaebenies  ore  never  found  to  maintain  the  wo^ts  they  had 
'iginally,  when  a  few  years  from  seed  and  die  plant  at  maturity.     Seedling 

1 .u-  1 L iDulOTand  vigorous  than  the  old  varieties. 

in  amct  these,  and  that  aoowtimea,  from 
the  case  may  be  choaged,  aad  tbe  older 
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vnrietiea  may  soinetunea  be  most  vigorous ;  but  ia  general  it  wiJI  be  found 
the  rule  holds  good,  that  the  newest-raiised  seedlings  posiesi  moat  vigour, 

"ftll.  Culture  of  Ike  loii."  Wbmterer  mode  of  stirring  the  surface  be 
•dopted,  erery  facility  should  be  given  to  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air, 
farat,  and  moiBtiire,  and  the  bottom  made  as  dry  ai  poasible  bj  draining.  Tbe 
great  quantities  of  manure  given  to  border  crops  of  v^etables  furnish  perfaapa 
tbe  most  fruitful  source  of  sponginess  in  the  wood. 

"  914.  7He  potato  tehen  grtnim  in  a  garden  it  teldota  /biaid  lo  neah/  and 
liigk-Jlavoiired  at  vthen  gromn  tn  a^ld,  r^."  The  land  in  gardens  is  generallj 
too  rich  for  potatoes  to  be  well  npened  and  dry ;  more  tuben  are  produced 
of  a  large  size,  than  tbe  leaves  and  light  are  able  to  ripcai  and  fill  with  ■tu'ch. 

"  1 168.  The  lat/de  of  bearing,  prtaang,  and  Awsuw  o^  lie  pear,"  If  the 
system  of  traiaing  DOticed  in  this  section,  <U'  BometDing  like  it,  were  mora  * 
gonerally  practised,  there  would  be  less  need  to  complain  of  tacavt-wood. 
On  standard  trees  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  through  fDrms  of  pruning  to 
pitiduce  ^ivs;  and,  if  tbe  side  brandies  were  more  encouraged  in  wall- 
trees,  we  should  have  shorter  shoot*  and  iiatund  spurs,  and  the  tree  would 
be  kept  full  of  young  wood  to  the  centre,  from  the  abundance  of  young 
shoots  to  renew  any  that  were  getliog  naked.  There  should  be  greater 
distance  between  tbe  leading  shoots,  and  abundance  of  side  shoots  laid  in  to 
fill  tbe  wsll  ;  though  they  might  not  all  be  got  mathematically  arranged,  the 
system  of  leaves  and  roots  would  be  better  balanced,  the  continual  excite- 
ment  to  produce  which  causes  tbe  great  abundance  of  breast-wood.  If  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  nailed  in,  the  tendency  to  produce  fresh  breast- 
wood  next  year  would  be  checked,  and  the  tree  becoaw  IruitAil  on  the  small 
branches  ;  better  l^uit  would  be  produced ;  and  the  tree  being  full  of  young 
wood,  any  part  of  it  could  be  renovated  at  plaasure. 

"  1 16S-  iHteatet,  auectt,  catuaiiiei,  ^.,  of  Ae  appie."  Canker  in  fruit 
trees,  like  the  cancer  in  the  human  body,  appews  to  be  owing  to  a  diseased 
state  of  the  sap  or  blood,  producing  morbid  concretions,  of  an  inferior  degree 
of  organiiation  to  the  tissue  by  which  thejr  are  surrounded,  which  they  live 
on,  and  destroy,  like  parasites,  till  vitality  is  arrested.  Phuits  being  a  coiw 
geries  of  sepuvte  distmct  beings,  which  nave  each  an  independmt  existeaice 
of  themselves,  may  be  more  easily  renovated  bv  amputation  and  removal  of 
the  exciting  causes;  but  iu  these,  also,  the  sap  is  affected,  as  it  breaks  out  in 
ulcerous  moi^id  sores  often,  when  to  all  appearance  removed.  Wtlldenow 
characterises  it  as  produced  by  an  acrid  corroding  gum,  caused  bv  the  acid 
fermentation  of  excess  of  sap  from  low-lying  damp  gardens.  Others  have 
thought  it  to  be  of  a  fungoid  nature,  propagating  itaeu  as  above  stated,  and 
living  on  the  healthy  tissue,  which  it  disorders  and  destroys.  It  is  evidently 
aggravated,  if  not  produced,  by  a  bad  climate,  and  removed  by  a  good  one  ; 
as  trees  tliat  are  very  apt  to  canker  in  the  open  ground  are  genemlly  free  of 
it  on  good  walls.  It  is  also  produced  by  a  too  rich  damp  state  of  the  soil,  as 
it  is  often  removed  b^  remedying  this,  and  laying  tbe  ground  dry  and  sweet 
about  the  roots.  It  is  also  constitutional ;  as  some  sorts  are  liable  to  be 
hurt,  while  others,  in  the  same  circumstances,  appear  not  susceptible.  Climate, 
and  food,  and  constitution  will,  therefore,  all  require  to  be  attended  to  in 
guarding  against  this  pernicious  evil.  Amputation,  and  cutting  away  all  the 
diseased  portion,  should  be  resorted  to  on  its  first  appearance;  a  n^ected 
wound  may  even  bring  on  this  morbid  condition  of  the  tissue.  Vitality 
requires  to  be  kept  continually  in  action,  espedalty  during  the  active  period 
of  growth;  if  a  stagnation  is  brought  about  by  cold  weatoer,  it  mav  form  a 
favourable  state  for  tbe  developement  and  growth  of  the  paraiitical  morlud 
cancerous  state  of  the  tissue.  If  food  is  in  excess,  or  any  putioular  portion  of 
the  food,  it  mav  thus  become  deleterious,  (moat  minerals  found  in  the  soil  are 
needed  in  smaller  or  larger  quantities,  it  ia  only  excess  that  renders  them 
deleterious,)  and  the  vi^ity  of  the  tree  may  not  be  able  to  correct  it,  till, 
by  Bccumulation,  it  forms  a  diseased  cancerous  state  of  the  tissue :  tbe 
more  weak  and  languid  the  constitution,  the  more  apt  it  will  be  to  succumb. 
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.  diKMe  appears  I 
branches,  in  the  auDe  way  at  canker,  ai  may  be  often  teen  on  cutting  in  t 
arrive  at  ita  tource.  The  amall  unripened  uioota  appear  oiMt  liable,  as  bein^ 
most  tender.  Tlie  baric  and  albamum  appear  first  to  be  infected  in  these  young 
^oota,  especially  in  the  peacb ;  the  young  wood  of  which,  being  delicate  from 
want  of  npening,  appears  unable  to  stand  tbe  severity  of  spring,  gets  dis- 
coloured in  blotches,  and  gum  begins  to  esude.  It  would  appear  here  that 
the  disease  arises  from  imperfectly  rioened  tissue  getting  injured  by  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  aflbrding  a  nidus  for  it.     In  other  cases,  however,  the  gum 

'  b^DS  to  exude  from  parts  to  all  appearance  sound  and  perfect,  as  if  caused 
by  a  plethoric  diseased  state  of  the  sap.  It  is  probable  tnat,  as  in  the  cancer 
in  the  human  body,  which  may  be  brought  on  trom  a  wound  neglected  or  ■ 
diseased  state  of  the  blood  or  constitution,  so  likewise,  in  plants,  the  same 
disease  may  be  hrou^t  about  by  different  causes  ;  as  in  the  aiuloeous  fungoid 
disease  of  mildew  on  the  leaves,  which,  it  appears,  may  be  brought  on  by  ex< 
cess  of  moisture  or  excess  of  dnni^t,  producing  a  diseased  state  of  the  sto- 
mata  of  the  leaf,  and  a  nidus  for  the  fungus.— &pl.Kl.  184'S. 


Art.  IV.     Qfteriet  and  Amviers, 


Gaowma  the  Pme-Apple  tnUhind  Bottom  Heat.  (p.  iSS.)  —  In  answer  to  your 
correspondent  "  A  Subscriber,  Winton,"  relative  to  growing  the  pine-apple 
without  tan  or  other  fermenting  material,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  lived 
gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  when  he  first  commenced  that  mode  of 
growing  oinea ;  but  that,  from  a  temporary  illness,  my  doctor  advised  a  change 
of  air,  wDich  prevented  me  then  from  carrying  it  out.  The  soil  we  chose 
was  from  a  river-eide  pasture.  The  house  wss  well  flued,  but  had  no  pits 
for  plunging  or  receiving  the  plants,  'so  that  the  pots  stood  isolated.  I 
found,  as  in  the  management  of  all  heated  houses  for  cultivation,  that  a 
steady  governance  of  the  fires  was  essential ;  and  at  tbe  approach  of  a 
hot  sunny  day  they  were  allowed  to  subside,  and  rekindled  again  in  Ume  to 
keep  up  a  proper  heat  as  the  sun's  influence  subsided  in  the  evening.  Sic. 
A  due  r^ard  to  ventilation,  to  connteract  the  influence  of  the  sun  on  the 
glass,  is  also  essential  j  and  I  prefer  houses  so  constracted  as  to  a^rd  ven- 
tilation f>om  all  parts  of  the  roof,  as  it  prevents  plants  of  all  kinds  from  being 
what  is  commonly  called  drawn.  The  pits  now  used  with  hot-water  pipes,  a 
portion  of  which  runs  in  gutters  under  the  pits,  afibrd  a  ready  means  of  heat- 
ing; and,  if  rightly  applied,  of  bringing  the  fruit  to  perfection.  If  I  can  render 
your  correspondent  any  further  service,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  him. — 
F.  7\>rbron,   3.  CAarlei  Place,  Kcimngton  Square,  Keiuington. 

Ph^totpermum  cvmuUeme  Dec.  (UginHaiin  cDmabiStue  h.)  —  This  rare 
and  very  local  plant  has  never  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  Britain  than 
about  Bodmin,  though  it  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequent  in  the  South  of  Europe 
and  in  Greece.  Dr.  Withering  says  that  cattle  are  so  fond  of  tha  plant,  tliat 
they  eat  it  down  to  the  ground  whenever  they  can  get  at  it  i  so  that  it 
is  usually  found  only  in  places  where  it  is  so  protected  by  thorns  and  briars 
as  to  tw  inaccessible  to  them.  (Baxter'i  BritiiA  Ftojueritig  Fimf*,  475.) 
Would  this  not  be  a  desirable  plant  to  sow  along  with  ebver  and  grasses  in 
artiGcial  pastures  ?  — Z>.  B.    Brighton,  Augtul  3.  1842. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Noticet  of  tome  Gardens  and  Couniry  Seals  in  Somerset- 
shire, Devonshire,  and  Part  ofComwalL    By  the  Cohdoctor. 

{Contouted  from  p.  404) 

Sept.  6. —  Cowley  House;  Mrs.  Wells.  We  find  by  a  letter 
from  the  gardener,  Mr.  GrifTin,  that  in  our  previous  account  of 
this  place,  we  made  some  mistakes  and  omissions,  occasioned  by 
the  memorandum-book,  in  which  we  had  made  our  notes  being 
unfortunately  lost  on  our  return  to  Exeter.  The  principal 
mistake  we  made  was  calling  the  rivers  which  join  in  Mrs. 
Wells's  grounds  the  Exe  and  the  Culm,  whereas  it  should  have 
been  the  Exe  and  the  Creedy.  llie  conservatory  hqa  four 
sashes  in  the  roof  which  open,  instead  of  one  or  two,  as'  we  had 
stated;  and  the  gardener  has  only  won  prizes  at  Exeter  and 
Plymouth,  and  has  never  exhibited  in  London.  We  should 
also  have  noticed  that  Mrs.  Wells,  who  is  a  zealous  patroness  of 
gardening,  purchases  all  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  house 
plants  that  can  be  obtained,  so  that  the  collection  of  hothouse 
and  greenhouse  plants  at  Cowley  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
county.  Of  this  we  had  additional  proof,  when  we  attended 
one  of  the  Exeter  Horticultural  shows,  on  our  return  to  that  city, 
Sept.  2Sd  (reported  in  Gard.  Chron.  October  15.  1842),  and 
saw  how  much  of  the  display  there,  which  was  splendid  for  the 
season,  depended  on  the  plants  from  Cowley  House.  We  have 
mentioned  house  plants  as  being  those  in  which  Cowley  House 
is  particularly  rich ;  but  there  are  also  in  the  shrubbenes  a  great 
many  of  the  choicest  trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  them  fine  spe- 
cimens, the  names  and  dimensions  of  which  we  took  down  at 
the  time,  ns  we  did  of  many  of  the  house  plants.  Having  lost 
all  these  memorandums,  we  have  written  to  the  gardener,  Mr, 
Griffin,  for  an  enumeration  of  such  articles  as  he  pointed  out  to 
us,  and  of  which  be  thought  we  took  notes,  and  this  enumeration 
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"  The  collection  of  orchidaceous  plants  is  very  extensive, 
containing  many  superb  specimens,  particularly  Cattl^ya  crisps, 
C.  Harrisontana,  Chicidium  altissimum,  O.  pTctum,  Dendr6bium 
Calceolitria,  D.  cieruUscens,  and  Perisleria  elats  (the  dove 
plant);  among  the  more  rare  sorts  are,  V&nda  t^res,  V.  Rox- 
burghtV,  Saccoiabium  guttatum,  Huntl^ya  vioUcea,  Oncldium 
Cavendish  lantm?,  Cattleja  labidta,  C.  Skioneri,  and  Burlingtonia 
Tigida,  &c.  Amongst  the  stove  plants  are  good  specimens  of 
Pav&ta  c^Sra,  P.  angustif&lia,  Stephan6tus  floribundus,  Ges- 
nera  zebrlna  and  discolor,  Achim^nes  longiflora,  lAmbnia 
spectibilis,  and  a  very  fine  plant  of  the  beautiful  little  Cepha- 
lotus  follicularis,  or  New  Holland  pitcher  plant.  There  are 
good  specimens  of  several  choice  and  rare  greenhouse  plants, 
such  as  Stiitice  Sicksont,  Boronta  anemonefoliu,  B.  viminea, 
Fimel^  spect&bilis,  Acropb^llum  Ten<isum,  and  a  very  large 
plant  of  £lichr^sum  proliferum.  The  heaths  are  remarkably 
fine,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  dimensions :  £rica  re- 
fl^xa  ilba,  6  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  in  circumference ;  E,  ampulliicea, 
4  ft.  high  and  8  il. in  circumference;  E.  transparens,  5  i\.  high 
and  9  tl.  in  circumference ;  good  specimens  of  E.  depressa,  E. 
M&ssoni,  E.  Irbydna,  E.  aristeta  alba,  E.  inflata  ^Ibit,  E.  tricolor, 
and  E.  tricolor  coronets.  In  the  conservatory  are  some  very  fine 
camellias,  one  plant  of  the  double  white  having  2000  flower 
buds  on  it;  fine  plants  of  C,  j,  Chandlert,  C.  j.  pectinata,  C.  j. 
imbricata,  C.j.  FordiV,  C.j.  Colvlll/,  C.  reticulata,  &c.  The 
orange  and  lemon  trees  are  very  good  plants  and  laden  with 
fruit.  The  collections  of  geraniums,  dahlias,  carnations,  Sec, 
include  nearly  all  the  newest  sorts  in  cultivation.  The  pines 
are  remarkably  strong  and  clean.  At  the  exhibition  in  Exeter, 
on  Sept.  29.,  four  queens  were  shown  from  Cowley,  the 
smallest  of  which  weighed  Sib.  4oz.i  they  were  grown  in  a 
house  heated  by  Corbetl^s  open  trough  system,  which  answers 
admirably."  — J.  G. 

With  respect  to  culture,  we  were  gratified  by  the  healthy 
vigorous  appearance  of  the  camellias  and  orange  trees  in  the 
conservatory,  with  their  stems  coming  up  through  the  Portland 
stone  pavement ;  with  the  manner  in  which  the  heaths  and  New 
Holland  plants  were  grown  in  rough,  turfy,  unsifted  soil  mixed 
with  broken  stones  and  pebbles,  in  Mr.  Barnes's  manner,  here- 
after described,  with  a  somewhat  similar  manner  of  growing  the 
Orchideee;  and  In  particular  with  the  very  neat  and  effective 
manner  in  which  the  heaths  and  New  Holland  plants,  and 
indeed  all  house  plants  of  a  shrubby  kind,  were  tied  by  slender 
threads  or  copper  wires  into  handsome  shapes,  conical,  globular, 
domical,  umbrella-like,  or  in  some  other  modification  or  segment 
of  a  sphere  or  hemisphere. 
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With  respect  to  the  place  generally,  it  was  certainly',  aa  we 
have  stated,  in  excellent  order ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
open  garden  department  wbs  by  no  means  in  such  high  keeping 
as  the  plant  houses.  I'here  was  not,  for  example,  the  same 
proportion  of  care  bestowed  oa  the  beds  of  the  flower-garden,  to 
keep  all  the  ground  covered,  and  yet  all  the  plants  withia 
proper  bounds ;  to  remove  all  the  decayed  flowers,  and  all  the 
seeds  and  fruits  that  are  not  naturally  ornamental ;  to  tie  strag- 
gling plants  into  shape ;  to  prune  and  thin  the  branches  of  indi- 
Tidual  plants  so  as  to  insure  an  even  distribution  of  blossom 
buds;  to  thin  out  groups,  beds,  and  strips,  so  as  not  to  allow 
common  shrubs  or  other  plants  to  injure  the  more  rare  ones; 
and  not  to  allow  any  plant  standing  in  dug  soil,  and  conse- 
quently coming  under  the  character  of  gardenesque,  to  touch 
another  plant,  at  the  same  time  keeping  it  just  about  to  touch. 
We  have  said  that  the  edges  of  the  walks  are  kept  low,  and  so 
they  are  generally;  but  we  pcunted  out  on  the  spot  some  dcfi> 
ciencies  in  this  respect.     The  order  and  keeping  of  the  kitchen- 

firden  were  defective  in  several  points.  We  would  have  blanks 
lied  up  in  kitchen  crops,  as  well  as  in  flower  beds,  and  the 
edgings  to  the  walks  kept  as  perfect  in  the  one  department  as  in 
the  other.  We  have  mentioned  these  things  to  show  that,  if,  in 
our  former  notice  of  Cowley  House,  we  omitted  to  point  out 
some  of  its  beauties,  we  were  also  equally  culpable  as  to  its 
faults;  these,  indeed,  are  exceedingly  few,  and  such  is  our 
opinion  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  GrifBu,  that  we  know  they  need 
only  be  pointed  out  to  him  to  be  corrected. 

Sepi.7.  —  Mamhead;  Sir  Robert  Newman,  Bart.  We  omitted 
in  our  former  notice  to  mention  the  name  of  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Willis,  an  excellent  cultivator,  as  the  state  of  his  fruit  trees 
testifles,  and  one  of  the  earliest  correspondents  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  We  ought  also  to  have  noticed  a  number  of  fine 
standard  magnolias  on  a  terrace-bank  in  front  of  the  hothouses 
in  the  kitclien-garden.  The  trees  are  upwards  of  20  ft.  high, 
and  with  heads  from  20  ft.  to  SO  ft.  in  diameter.  Like  all  the 
other  old  standard  magnolias  which  we  have  seen  in  Devon- 
shire, they  would  be  greatly  improved  by  having  all  the  weak 
straggling  branches  thinned  out.  The  same  power  of  roots 
remaining,  there  would  be  great  additional  strength  thrown  into 
the  remaining  branches  by  this  thinning;  and  hence  a  greater 
number  of  flowers,  and  more  vigorous  young  shoots,  would  be 
produced.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  portcullis  being 
in  good  repair,  as  contributing  to  destroy  the  illusion  of  an  old 
castle  applied  to  modern  purposes ;  but,  if  we  had  taken  time  to 
develope  the  idea  properly,  we  ought  to  have  objected  to  the 
new  and  fresh  appearance  of  the  walls  and  towers,  and,  indeed,  of 
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the  whole  of  this  imitation  of  an  old  castle ;  and  said  that  it  would 
have  been  more  eSective  in  realising  the  proposed  effect,  if  built 
in  imitation  of  a  CEistle  in  ruins.  We  may  add  that  it  might 
be  partially  ruined  now,  or,  which  would  be  the  best  improve- 
ment, covered  with  ivy.  We  intended  to  visit  this  place  a 
second  time  on  our  return  from  Plymouth,  in  order  to  correct 
or  confirm  our  first  impressions,  as,  from  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather,  we  did  not  see  the  place  so  tborouglily  as  we 
wished,  but  time  would  not  permit. 

In  p.  494.  we  have  stated  that  we  had  only  seen  *'  perfect 
high  keeping  in  Devonshire  at  Luscombe  and  Endsleigh :"  but  we 
had  not  then  seen  Bicton,  which  is  as  highly  kept  as  any  place 
we  ever  saw  in  any  country;  and  that  not  only  in  one  department, 
but  throughout  the  whole. 

Oxtoti  House;  J.  B.  Swete,  Esq.  The  grounds  are  laid  out 
with  great  taste  by  the  proprietor,  who  is  an  excellent  artist  in 
landscape  architecture  and  figures.  The  style  of  art  in  the 
grounds  is  picturesque  throughout;  the  scattered  trees  are 
judiciously  disposed  and  well  grouped  ;  and  we  were  particularly 
gratified  by  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  water,  in  imitation  of  a 
wild  neglected  lake,  which  we  could  hardly  have  known  to  be  a 
work  of  art,  had  we  not,  when  walking  round  it,  with  difficulty 
discovered  the  head  or  dam. 

Pawderham  Castle ;  the  Earl  of  Devon.  The  fine  msgnoiia 
trees  and  other  exotics  here  are  sadly  neglected;  the  branches 
are  unprunecl,  the  stems  covered  with  lichens  and  moss,  and  the 
plants  choked  up  in  many  places  with  the  commonest  trees  and 
shrubs.  Tiie  house  is  being  altered  by  Mr.  Fowler,  a  guarantee 
to  our  minds  that  the  general  efifect  will  be  simple  and  grand. 
Some  walled-up  banks  along  the  approach  appeared  to  us 
much  too  common-place  for  the  vicinity  of  a  castle.  <  Had  there 
been  rocks  to  penetrate,  as  at  Warwick  Castle,  the  case  would 
have  been  difierent ;  but  here  the  walling  mode  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  as  a  matter  of  choice,  or  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  We  would  have  brought  down  the  ground  with  a 
gentle  slope,  and  had  S  or  4  feet  of  perfectly  level  surface  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  which,  as  it  is  at  present,  has  a  cramped 
appearance.  To  make  this  subject  clear,  however,  would  re- 
quire more  room  and  time  than  we  can  at  present  spare. 

Sept.  8.  —  Fi-om  Exeter,  in/  Luscombe,  Datolish,  Teigntnouih, 
and  BabbicOmbc,  to  Torquay.  We  set  out  in  an  open  carriage 
with  elevated  seats,  so  us  to  see  over  the  liigh  fences,  which 
every  where  border  the  roads  and  lanes.  The  day,  like  almost 
every  other  while  we  were  in  Devonshire,  was  fine;  and  the 
country  and  the  sea  rich,  varied,  and  altogether  delightful; 
all  the  corn  carried;  the  turnip  fields  covered  by  luxuriant 
leaves;  the  rank  pastures  well  stocked  with  red  oxen  and  sheep ; 
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and  the  apple  trees,  which  accompony  every  house  and  coitnge, 
laden  wiih  fruit.  We  passed  thraugh  Kenton,  and  other  vil- 
lages or  groups  of  cottages,  and  saw  some  churches  with  high 
square  towers,  venerable  and  grand ;  and  many  cottages  with 
cob  walls,  and  thatched  roofs.  Rather  too  maiiy  of  these  and 
of  larger  dwellings  had  the  walls  whitewashed ;  which,  though 
good  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  conveying  the  idea  of  care 
end  cleanliness,  is  yet  had  with  reference  to  picturesque  effect; 
because  white  spots  do  not  harmonise  with  the  surrounding 
colours,  but  remain  for  ever  the  same  glaring  objects,  except 
during  twilight  and  night.  "  In  any  scene  where  harmony  pre- 
vails," says  Sir  Uvedele  Price,  "  the  least  discordancy  in  colour 
disturbs  the  eye;  but,  if  we  suppose  a  single  object  of  a  glaring 
white  to  be  introduced,  the  whole  attention,  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  will  be  drawn  to  that  one  point;  if  many 
such  objects  be  scattered  about,  the  eye  will  be  distracted 
among  them.  Again,  to  consider  it  in  another  view,  when 
the  sun  breaks  out  in  gleams,  there  is  somettling  that  delights 
and  surprises  in  seeing  an  object,  before  only  visible,  lighted  up 
in  splendour,  and  then  gradually  sinking  into  shade;  but  a 
whitened  object  is  already  lighted  up;  it  remains  so  when  every 
thing  else  has  retired  into  obscurity ;  it  still  forces  itself  into 
notice,  still  impudently  stares  you  in  the  face.  An  object  of  a 
sober  tint,  unexpectedly  gilded  by  the  sun,  is  like  a  serious 
countenance  suddenly  lighted  up  by  a  smile ;  a  whitened  object 
like  the  eternal  grin  of  a  .fool." 

The  views  of  the  see,  and  of  the  scenery  all  along  the  coast, 
are  varied  and  beautiful ;  though  the  houses  at  Teignmouth  and 
other  watering  plates  convey  more  the  idea  of  the  temporary 
residences  of  visitors  and  invalids,  than  of  permanent  abodes. 
One  of  (he  handsomest  newly  built  villas  which  we  saw  was  one 
in  the  Elizabethan  style  by  Mr.  Hayward  of  Exeter :  the  - 
situation  is  elevated,  and  the  terraced  gardens  in  front  very 
appropriate;  the  entrance  is  from  behind,  as  it  always  ought  to 
be  in  such  cases. 

Luscombe  Castle  ;  Charles  Hoare,  Esq.  Well  known  for  its 
beauty  and  the  high  order  in  which  every  thing,  even  to  the 
farm  offices,  is  kept.  The  grounds  are  said  to  have  been 
originally  laid  out  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Veitch,  father  of  the 
present  nurseryman  of  that  name.  The  castle  is  placed  on  the 
si4^  of  an  ascending  valley,  and  the  two  sides  of  this  narrow 
valley  are  beautifully  varied  by  trees,  which  thicken  into  woods 
as  they  approach  the  summits  of  the  two  ridges,  so  that  the  house 
may  be  said  to  stand  on  the  side  of  a  valley  surrounded  by  hang- 
ing woods.  There  are  a  number  of  large  magnolias  and  other 
choice  trees  and  shrubs,  including  the  two  largest  plants  in  Eng- 
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land  of  Picea  cephalunica,  of  which  the  history  has  been  given 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  our  Arboretum  Briianniaon,  and  in  a 
former  volume  of  this  Maeazine.  The  finest  place  to  be  met 
with  has  some  fault ;  and  tliat  of  Luscombe  is,  that  diere  is  not 
room  enough  about  the  house.  It  does  not  stand  on  a  suffi- 
ciendy  large  platform;  nor  did  there  appear  to  us  an  obvious 
and  all-powerful  reason  why  it  should  be  set  down  precisely 
where  it  is,  rather  than  any  where  else.  When  this  all-sufficient 
reason  ta  not  furnished  by  nature,  art  should  supply  the  de- 
ficiency ;  and,  therefore,  Luscotnbe  Castle  ought  to  have  been 
supported  by  terraces.  Such  was  our  general  impression  on 
the  spot;  but  all  first  impressions  ought  to  be  corrected  by 
a  second  inspection,  and  by  reflection,  so  as  to  support  them  by 
reasoning.  Among  the  trees  of  which  we  took  notes  were: 
in  the  kitchen-garden,  an  olive  12  fl.  high  and  8  ft.  wide,  atler 
being  twelve  years  planted ;  another,  IS  ft.  high  and  lOf^wide; 
both  these  pl&nts  have  ripened  fruit ;  CaTlisIemon  lallgnuB, 
12ft.  high  and  6ft.  wide;  lemons,  citrons,  and  limes,  12ft. 
hich.  In  the  pleasure-ground,  Magn6Iia  grandifldra,  S6  ft.  high ; 
M.  fuscata,  12  ft  high;  and  Eriobotrya,  IS  ft.  high.  Two  trees 
of  Edwards/a  were  from  20  ft.  to  SO  ft.  high,  but  are  now  cut 
down ;  there  are  also  many  plants  of  Magn6lia  grandifl^ra,  SO  ft. 
high;  i^cea  cephalonica,  two  plants,  each  12ft.  high;  C'^rus 
Deoddra,  12ft.  high;  Pinus  insignis,  8ft.  high;  P.  auslrdlis 
jyn.  pat^stris,  15  ft.  high ;  many  hydrangeas  6  ft.  high  and  fi*om 
10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  diameter,  all  with  red  and  blue  flowers  at  the 
same  time,  which  we  observed  to  be  generally  the  case  through- 
out Devonshire ;  Arauc^ria  imbricata,  large  fuchsias  and  myrtles, 
camellias,  coronillas,  cedar  of  Gob,  Judas  trees,  catalpas,  chi- 
monanthos,  and  many  other  fine  things.  In  the  kitchen-garden, 
a  splendid  row  of  the  belladonna  hly,  now  in  full  flower  through- 
out Devonshire. 

Babbicombe;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  A  Tery  hand- 
some Italian  villa  is  just  completed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  small 
valley  between  two  hills,  with  terraced  gardens  and  suitable 
appendages,  all  in  the  same  style;  the  architect,  Mr.  Gribble  of 
Torquay.  We  have  seldom  seen  any  thing  so  complete ;  there 
is  one  walk  which  descends  through  the  grounds  to  a  secluded 
bay  on  the  rocky  shore,  and  another  which  ascends  to  a  hill  or 
piece  of  high  open  table  land  or  downs  covered  wiih  short 
lurf,  where  the  fresh  breeze  may  be  enjoyed,  and  from  whiph 
extensive  views  are  obtained.  Before  the  entrance  front  of  the 
house  there  is  a  mass  of  rock,  which  might  be  exposed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  feature  appropriate  to  the  situation ;  but 
it  has  been  earthed  up  and  turfed  over.  Some  broad  margins  of 
turf  are  wanted  along  the  terrace-walls  and  parapets,  to  har- 
monise them  with  the  exterior  scenery;  but  these  and  other 
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suggestions  may  easily  be  carried  iato  effect,  if  they  should  be 
approved  of.  We  found  iScilla  verna  in  Sower  as  well  as  in 
seed  OQ  the  downs,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  summer 
and  the  recent  rains ;  a  circumstance  which,  we  were  afierwards 
informed  by  Mr,  Gullet,  the  gardener  at  Woodbine  Cottage, 
was  not  unusual. 

Torquatf.  A  delightful  little  sea-port  and  bathing-place,  with 
cottages,  villas,  and  lodging-houses,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the 
summits  of  the  rocky  wooded  hills  with  which  the  bay  is  sur- 
rouoded.  Some  of  these  are  in  good  taste,  and  almost  all  of 
them  exhibit  marks  of  care  and  design,  both  in  the  house  and 
grounds,  which,  being  evidence  of  progress,  is  suie  to  lead  to 
good  taste  in  the  end.  The  grounds  in  several  instances  have  ' 
been  laid  out  and  planted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gullet, 
already  mentioned.  Mrs.  Herder's  inn  is  an  excellent  house, 
with  a  piano  in  every  sitting-room,  but  rather  a  scarcity  of 
readable  books.  When  speaking  to  her  on  this  subject,  we 
found  she  belonged  to  a  German  family,  and  we  therefore  re- 
commended to  her  to  add  Herder's  Philoiophy  of  Man  to  her 
library,  which  she  politely  promised  to  do.  We  believe  we 
also  recommended  Chamberils  Journal,  the  Penny  and  Saturday 
Magazines,  and  the  Athettaum. 

Woodbine  Cottage  ;  Miss  Johnea.  A  description  of  this  place 
has  already  appeared  in  our  Volume  for  1836,  p.  26.,  so  that 
little  is  left  for  us  to  say,  except  that  we  found  it  still  more  ro- 
mantic than  the  description  led  us  to  expecL  The  whole  is 
kept  in  excellent  order  by  Mr.  Gullet,  who  is  unquestionably, 
not  only  an  excellent  gardener,  but  a  man  of  genius  as  a  sculptor 
and  mechanic.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
see  the  numerous  figures  which  he  hos  cut  out  in  wood  with  his 
knife  during  the  winter  evenings,  some  of  which  are  portraits  of 
well  known  characters  at  Torquay;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  brought  water  from  a  distant  hill,  across  a  valley,  aud 
over  an  intervening  hill,  by  a  siphon.  In  the  quarry  covered 
by  glass,  mentioned  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  27.)  we  found  esperione 
grapes  ripe,  and  of  very  superior  flavour  to  the  Hamburg.  Not 
only  the  heat,  but  the  soil,  must  have  some  effect  in  improving 
the  flavour ;  for,  had  we  not  seen  the  leaves,  and  the  form  and 
close  berries  of  the  bunch,  we  should  never  have  recognised  the 
variety  by  the  taste.  A  great  many  Cape,  Australian,  and 
Mexican  plants  flourish  in  the  open  air  here,  without  any  pro- 
tection, in  winter.  The  agaves  are  very  large  and  fine;  and 
Phormium  tenax  seems  a  favourite  here  and  in  many  other 
places.  The  Pitt6sporum  Tt^ra  stands  the  winter  better  than 
the  common  laurel.  Pelargoniums  have  stood  out  five  years 
without  any  protection.  Cli4nthus  puniceus  has'' attained  a 
large  sizej  Phl^mis  fruticosa  has  acquired  (he  character  oi  a. 
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little  tree,  and  Coronilla  glauca  and  Medicago  arborea  have 
become  large  bushes.  In  short,  there  is  no  greenhouse  plant 
that  might  not  be  trusted  out  here  summer  and  winter.  The 
woods  in  some  places  rise  from  a  covering  of  tutsan,  and  in 
Others  from  one  of  ivy;  which  is  also  introduced  into  dry 
stone  walls  near  the  bottom,  and  soon  changes  these  walls 
into  evergreen  hedges.  Hie  common  ash,  Mr.  Gullet  finds, 
will  transplant  better  than  any  other  tree  when  of  laive  size,  and 
it  also  stands  the  sea  breeze  remarkably  well.  Miss  Johnes, 
the  proprietress  of  Torquay,  is  sister  to  the  late  Colonel  Johnes 
of  Hafod  in  Cardiganshire,  a  splendid  place,  where  we  had  Ae 
pleasure  of  passing  a  few  days  professionally,  so  long  ego  as 
1805.  Miss  Johnes  is  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  in 
perfect  health. 

Sept.  8. —  Torquay  to  Paington,  Totness,  and  Kitigsbridge.  Tor 
Jlb^  is  principally  remarkable  for  some  fine  ruins,  stone  coffins, 
large  elms,  and  an  avenue  of  lime  trees.  There  b  a  Catliolic 
chapel,  which  always  commands  our  respect,  as  being  charac- 
teristic of  an  old  family  and  an  old  place.  The  efiect  of  the 
ruins  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  sycamores,  elders, 
and  other  trees  with  which  they  are  overgrown.  Ivy  is  almost 
the  only  plant  that  can  luxuriate  among  ruins  without  injuring 
t^eir  dignity.  Trees  may  be  allowed  to  spring  out  of  the  actual 
walls,  because  in  that  situation  they  never  grow  targe,  or,  iTthey 
do,  that  circumstance  enhances  the  idea  of  the  age  of  the  ruin ; 
but  luxuriant  trees  growing  out  of  the  ground,  which  completely 
cover  the  ruins  by  their  branches,  prevent  them  from  being 
seen  as  a  whole,  and  consequently  from  making  their  charac- 
teristic impression.  There  is  here  a  fine  old  Saxon  doorway, 
and  near  it  a  sweet  bay,  80  ft.  high.  In  the  kitchen -garden* 
(^stus  ladaniferus  is  upwards  of  10  ft  high.  The  gardener, 
Mr.  Pulllnger,  from  Prudhoe  Castle,  Northumberland,  is  an  in- 
telligent industrious  manj  who  reads,  and  who  deserves  a  more 
extensive  charge. 

Paington,  Celebrated  for  its  cabbages,  which  are  a  coarse 
sort,  coming  nearer  to  the  Strasburg  or  Scotch  cabbage  than 
any  other  variety,  and,  like  it,  attaining  a  large  size  on  well 
manured  loam.  It  cannot  be  recommended  for  the  garden, 
unless  perhaps  in  those  of  cottagers  who  may  require  it  as  food 
for  cows  or  swine.  Spoke  with  two  of  the  growers,  and  brought 
away  some  seed  (see  p.  485.).  A  very  old  yew  in  the  church- 
yard, with  a  hollow  trunk  filled  in  with  brickwork. 

Beiry  Pomeroy  Castle ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  This  is  the 
ruins  of  what  has  been  a  loRy  and  widely  extending  castle ;  but  it 
is  now  shorn  of  much  of  its  dignity,  by  the  duke's  tenantry 
having,  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  taken  away  almost  all 
the  master  stones  of  the  building,  such  as  the  lintels  and  jambs 
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to  the  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces.  To  prevent  the  walls  of 
the  castle  trona  literally  tumbling  down,  the  place  of  these  lintels 
was  supplied  some  years  ago  by  oak  beams,  and  that  of  the 
jambs  by  common  rubble  stonework.  This  gives  the  whole 
ruin  a  mean  appearance,  and  destroys  the  idea  of  great  age; 
for  no  building  with  wooden  lintela  can  last  for  centuries. 
Another  circumstance  which  greatly  detracts  from  its  dignity 
is  its  being  overwhelmed  with  trees.  Such,  however,  is  the 
height  of  the  walls,  and  of  the  well  defined  portions  which 
occur  here  and  there,  for  example  Uie  gatehouse,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  want  of  the  master  stones,  it  woiild  not  be  difficult 
to  render  this  a  grand  and  impressive  ruin ;  and  to  restore  in  it 
one  or  two  rooms,  so  as  to  form  a  habitation  for  a  person  to 
take  care  of  the  whole.  The  views  from  the  castle  must,  from 
its  elevation,  be  very  extensive ;  but  it  is  so  shrouded  in  trees, 
that  we  can  only  see  over  the  precipitous  terrace  walls  to  a  deep 
valley,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  covered  with  ancient 
wood.  Immediately  within  the  gatehouse  there  is  an  elder  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  are  covered  to  their  very  extremity  with 
i^lypMium  vulgare,  giving  it  a  very  singular  appearance,  which 
we  suppose  would  he  not  unlike  that  of  the  dank  woods  of 
Demerara  and  other  places,  where  the  trees  are  covered  with 
Orchidacete.  In  one  of  the  kitchens  there  is  a  common  maple, 
which  has  spruns  up  out  of  the  floor,  and  is  nearly  50  fl.  high  ; 
and  in  another  ititchen  there  is  a  large  fireplace,  with  an  oven 
on  one  side,  and  a  niche  for  the  turnspit  to  sit  in  on  the  other. 
Such  a  tree  as  this  maple  might  remain,  provided  the  floor  were 
cleared  out  so  far  as  to  show  distinctly  that  it  was  a  fioor ;  but 
almost  all  the  other  trees  we  would  remove,  together  with  as 
much  of  the  soil  and  rubbish  as  would  allow  us  to  recognise 
what  the  castle  had  been,  the  height  of  the  walls  in  some  places, 
the  dimensions  of  the  rooms  and  their  uses  in  others,  and  if 
possible  the  situation  of  the  staircases;  for  the  stone  steps  have 
been  generally  removed.  From  these  hints  may  he  derived  a 
knowledge  of  the  principle  on  which  ruins  in  actual  scenery  are  to 
be  treated,  viz.  that  of  showing,  by  what  exists,  what  has  been.  To 
show  the  height  of  walls,  clear  away  the  rubbish,  in  some  places, 
to  their  very  base;  to  show  lateral  extent,  uncover  or  indicate  such 
fragments  of  foundations  as  may'  have  belonged  to  the  building 
when  in  a  perfect  slate ;  to  show  the  sizes  of  the  rooms,  clear 
out  their  floors ;  and,  to  show  the  whale  group  of  ruins  at  a  dis- 
tance, remove  such  of  the  surrounding  trees  as  may  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

SAarpham  ;  Durant,  Esq.     The  road  from  Totness  to 

Sharpham  is  a  crooked  narrow  lane  between  high  banks,  in 
which  two  carriages  can  with  difiiculty  pass.  If  widened  end 
carried  along  an  improved  line,  which  might  be  almost  on  a 
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perfect  level,  it  would  be  one  of  the  loveliest  drives  in  the  world, 
from  the  abundance  of  wood  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  valley 
of  the  Dart,  the  water  of  which  expands  so  as  to  resemble  a 
winding  lake.  The  narrow  lane  alluded  to  is  two  or  three  miles 
in  length ;  and  Ihe  approach  road,  after  leaving  the  lodge,  ex- 
tends upwards  of  a  mile.  We  passed  many  fine  old  trees,  and 
among  others  the  most  magnificent  Cornish  elm  that  we  ever 
beheld.  By  a  rude  measurement,  we  found  the  trunk  to  be  15  ft. 
in  diameter ;  the  diameter  of  the  qmce  covered  by  the  branches  to 
be  186  fl. ;  and  the  height  80ft.  Tlie  house  is  very  well  placed 
on  a  projecting  platform,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  comer 
between  the  valley  of  the  Dart  and  another  valley,  which  may  be 
called  that  of  Sharpham.  Here  the  "  sufficient  reason  "  for  choos- 
ing the  situation  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  There  is  much  natural 
beauty  at  this  place,  and  many  fine  woods  and  trees ;  but  it  is 
in  a  state  of  sad  n^lect,  nothing  having  been  done  to  it  for 
several  years.  It  appears,  indeed,  never,  to  have  been  com- 
pleted ;  for  the  walls  of  the  kitchen-garden  have  not  been  built, 
and  there  are  the  rafters  of  a  vinery,  under  which  vines  are  trained, 
but  for  which,  we  were  informed,  the  sashes  were  never  made. 
The  feeling  of  melancholy  which  such  a  place  as  this  produces 
is  so  mixed  up  with  misery,  that  it  afibrds  no  pleasure ;  whereas, 
an  old  neglected  place,  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  neglect 
being  the  result  of  want  of  means,  fills  the  mind  with  a  feeling 
of  veneration  and  respect,aswellassadness.  A  young  or  new  place 
in  a  state  of  neglect  or  disorder  affords  an  example  of  melan- 
choly and  misery ;  while  an  old  full-grown  place,  uninhabited, 
in  which  nothing  seems  to  be  doing  but  keeping  the  place  in 
tolerable  order,  is  an  example  of  melancholy  and  grandeur.  To 
remove  the  idea  of  hopeless  melancholy  from  an  old  place,  there 
ought  to  be  signs  of  life  and  improvement,  if  it  were  nothing 
more  than  the  planting  here  and  there  of  young  trees  where  the 
old  ones  have  been  cut  down.  An  old  place,  with  nothing  but 
old  trees,  leaves  the  mind  without  hope.  There  is  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  their  decay ;  but  an  old  place,  with  both  old  and 
young  trees,  more  especially  if  it  has  been  long  in  possession  of 
the  same  family,  and  that  family  have  children,  is,  we  think, 
better  calculated  to  give  a  feeling  of  perpetual  existence  to  the 
proprietor  for  the  time  being,  than  any  other  state  of  things  that 
we  can  conceive,  unless  it  be  thatof  a  hereditary  sovereign.  One 
of  the  finest  things  at  Sharpham  is  a  broad  walk  from  the  house, 
along  the  side  ofa  steep  valley,  to  the  bead  of  that  valley,  where 
it  crosses  over  by  the  gardener's  cottage  to  a  similar  walk  on  the 
opposite  side ;  the  walk  all  the  while  winding  much  in  direction, 
but  being  always  nearly  on  a  level.  We  were  intbrmed  that  it 
is  continued  through  the  woods  towards  the  sea,  exhibiting  many 
fine  views  of  the  Dart  and  its  opposite  banks. 
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Notwithstanding  the  wretcbed  state  in  which  this  place  was, 
we  noticed  in  a  flower-garden  near  the  house  very  Urge  plants 
of  Cli^nthus  puniceus  and  fuchsias;  Bouvardta  triph^lla,  4  ft.  high, 
and  forming  a  large  bush ;  rosemary,  6  (I.  and  8  ft.  high,  form- 
ing most  beautiful  bushes ;  large  magnolias  of  different  kinds ; 
and  a  bed  of  broad-leaved  myrtles  pegged  down,  so  as  to  cover 
the  entire  bed  with  their  white  flowers.  Among  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  along  the  walk  before  mentioned,  were,  a  straight  erect 
arbor-Tit«,  upwards  of  30  ft.  high,  with  a  clear  trunk  I  ft.  in 
diameter;  immense  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  laurustinus ;  and 
a  blade  spruce,  SO  fL  high,  feathered  to  the  grouyl,  its  lowest 
branches  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  their  points  forming  a  circle  of 
young  trees  ranged  round  their  parent. 

SAarp/utm  to  Kingibridge.  We  went  by  very  bad  parish  roads, 
crossed  by  innumerable  other  roads,  or  rather  narrow  lanes, 
equally  bad,  without  a  sin^e  guide-post  any  where;  and  with  so 
few  houses,  or  people  at  work  to  enquire  of^  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  found  our  way  to  Kingsbridge. 

Sept.  9. — Kingsbridge  to  Combe  Roi/al,  and  by  tb^  Moult,  Wood' 
ville,  Salcombe,  and  MarlborougA,  to  Modbun/.  In  the  garden  of 
the  inn  at  Kingsbridge  is  a  large  lemon  tree,  protected  by  glass 
during  winter,  but  without  Are-heat,  which  supplies  lemons 
enough  for  the  use  of  the  inn.  The  horse-keeper  is  the  gar- 
dener, and,  being  fond  of  that  business,  has  the  garden  in  ex- 
cellent order.  A  few  i^ooks  are  to  be  found  in  the  inn,  but 
nothing  to  what  there  ought  to  be ;  no  county  histories  or  local 
topc^raphy. 

Combe  Itoyat;  John  Luscombe,  Esq.  This  place  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  its  orange  and  lemon  trees,  of  which  an 
account  has  appeared  in  our  Volume  for  16S4,  p.  36.  We  found 
the  trees  in  the  highest  order,  and  covered  with  abundance  of 
beautiful  fruit.  There  are  also  excellent  collections  of  ail  the 
hardy  fruits,  and  a  great  many  of  the  more  rare  and  valuable 
trees  and  shrubs.  All  the  Citrus  tribe  are  here  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  taken  ofl*  In  spring,  and  cut  across 
at  a  joint  where  the  wood  is  beginning  to  ripen.  These  are 
planted  in  sand,  with  Httte  or  no  loam,  in  a  pot  prepared  as 
follows ;  the  pot  is  nearly  half-filled  with  drainage,  over  which 
is  placed  a  piece  of  flat  stone  fitted  to  the  sides,  so  as  barely  to 
let  the  water  through  to  the  drainage ;  on  this  a  little  sand  is 
put,  and  the  cuttings  are  then  planted  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  lower  end  of  each  catting  is  in  close  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  smooth  stone.  The  pot  is  then  filled  up  with  sand,  and 
placed  in  gentle  heat  in  a  frame,  or  covered  with  a  hand-glass. 
With  the  usual  treatment  as  to  water,  shading,  &c.,  they  root 
and  are  fit  to  transplant  in  about  six  weeks.  The  use  of  bringing 
the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  in  close  contact  with  the  smooth 
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stone,  the  gardener  thinks  or  has  been  told,  is  to  exclude  the 
air  froiii  the  pith.  Planted  in  sand  well  drained,  without  a  flat 
stone,  they  do  not  root  nearly  so  soon,  and  some  of  tliem  not  at  all. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  chief  use  of  the  stone  was 
to  prevent  the  sand  from  being  washed  through  the  drainage,  so 
as  to  leave  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  loose ;  since  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  the  striking  of  a  cutting,  or  of  a  newly  trans- 
planted seedling  plant,  than  pressing  the  soil  firmly  to  its  lower 
extremity.  Perhaps  this  very  pressure  may  operate  by  excluding 
the  air,  and  causing  those  exudations  to  granulate  and  form 
spongioles,  which  would  otherwise  be  dissipated  in  or  absorbed 
by  the  loose  soil ;  and,  if  so,  the  gardener  (whose  name  we  neg- 
lected to  take  down)  is  right. 

The  Moult; Jackson,  E^q.  The  house  and  grounds  oc- 
cupy a  narrow  sloping  strip  of  land  at  the  base  of  a  steep  descent, 
on  a  rocky  shore,  20  or  SO  feet  above  high-water  mark.  Ilie 
climate  is  considered  to  be  the  mildest  in  England,  Salconibe  Bay 
being  the  most  southerly  bay  in  the  island.  Fhe  ground  is  varied 
by  terraces,  apd  enriched  by  numerous  plants  grown  elsewhere 
in  greenhouses.  On  the  rocks  the  samphire  luxuriates,  and  in 
the  sandy  places  the  sea-beet.  From  the  steep  rising  ground 
behind,  a  protruding  rocky  point  on  one  side,  the  sea  in  front, 
and  the  continual  noise  of  the  breakers  against  the  rocks,  there 
is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  solitariness  ana  wildness  about  this 
place,  which  we  have  not  found  any  where  else,  and  with  which 
we  were  much  delighted.  It  was  in  good  order,  with  abundance 
of  oranges,  lemons,  and  peaches  on  the  wall  trees.  Among  thtt 
plants  we  noted  AloVsia  6  it.,  Eucalyptus  15  tL,  and  Acacia  deal- 
bata  20  fL  high ,-  Medicago  arbftrea,  6  ft.  high ;  Verdnica  decus- 
sata,  S  tl.  high;  a  flower  stem  of  Ag^veamericana,  27  ft.  long,  the 
remains  of  a  plant  which  had  flowered  after  being  thirty  years 
in  the  open  ground  without  protection.  The  leaves  of  some 
agaves  which  had  not  yet  flowered  were  6  and  7  ft.  long. 
Richardta  sethi6pica  is  here  quite  hardy,  and  ripens  seeds. 

Woodville;  Mrs.  Walker.  Similarly  situated  to  the  Moult, 
except  that  the  strip  of  pleasure-ground  is  broader,  and 
fronts  an  arm  of  the  sea,  looking  across  to  rising  grounds  and 
to  Salcambe  Casde,  a  ruined  fort.  There  are  several  walls 
10  ft.  high  covered  with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which  require 
very  little  protection,  and  this  is  given  by  reed  mats  or  boards, 
without  tlie  aid  of  artificial  heat.  Here,  as  at  the  Moult,  and  as 
at  an  adjoining  place  belonging  to  Mob  Prideaux,  it  is  chiefly 
the  older  greenhouse  plants  that  have  been  planted  out,  with 
the  exception  of  the  new  fuchsias.  The  agave  flowers  freely 
every  thirty  years,  and  Medicago  arborea,  Coronllla  glauca,  Ed- 
w£rdaia  macroph^lla  and  microph^llo,  Pilt6sporum  Toifira,  the 
myrtle,  the  olive,  and  similar  plants,  have  attained  a  large  size. 
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There  are  a  great  many  plants  of  the  New  Zealand  flax  at 
Woodville,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  planted  with  a 
view  to  use.  Ilie  keeping  was  good,  but,  we  should  say,  not 
founded  on  principle ;  because  in  some  places,  where  accident 
had  washed  away  the  gravel  from  the  edges  of  the  walks,  it  was 
not  supplied,  and  the  edges  consequently  were  left:  high  and  raw. 
The  wall-trees,  both  here  and  at  the  Moult,  were  admirably 
managed.  Neither  here  nor  at  the  Moult  had  the  gardeners 
ever  heard  of  our  name  or  of  any  of  our  works,  or  of  any  of  the 
gardening  newspapers.  We  took  memorandums  of  an  agave 
tw«ity-two  vears  old,  vith  leaves  7^-  lone;  a  metroaideros,  lOll. 
high;  myrtles,  10  ft.  high;  Phormlum  tenax,  6 tt,  high,  which, 
after  being  twelve  years  planted,  has  flowered;  olives  as  stand- 
ards, ana  one  in  the  stable-yard  upwards  of  20  it,  high;  a 
splendid  bush  of  rosemary,  7  ft.  high ;  one  of  the  oranges  with 
a  stem  18  in.  round  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  another 
12  in.  The  walls  here,  at  the  Moult,  at  Mrs.  Frideaux's,  and 
lx>rd  Kinsale's  adjoining,  are  chiefly  of  stone. 

SaJcombe ;  Mrs.  Prideaux.  There  is  an  agave  here  coming 
into  flower  with  four  stems.  Every  one  of  the  leaves  has  been 
injure<l  at  ihe  points,  and  most  of  them  along  the  edges ;  but, 
whether  this  was  done  by  accident  or  by  design  to  tnrow  the 
plant  into  flower,  we  could  not  ascertain,  the  gardener  not  being 
at  home. 

5^/.  10. — Modbanf  to  Fleet  House,  Kitlm,  Saltram,  and  Ply, 
mouth,  Modbury  is  an  ancient  town  of  considerable  size,  without 
either  a  good  inn  or  a  bookseller's  shop.  We  were  informed  that 
there  was  a  subscription  library  for  the  better  class ;  but  we  did 
not  see  the  slightest  evidence  of  intelligence  or  intellectual  en- 
joyment among  the  mass. 

Fleet  House;  J.  Bulteei,  Esq.  The  house  is  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  well  placed,  and  it  is  undergoing  great  improvement 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  his  own 
architect,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  cleverest  amateur  artists  in 
England.  He  is  not  only  a  painter,  but  a  modeller  and  sculptor. 
The  doorways  and  fireplaces  of  the  house  had  been  originally 
of  granite,  with  torus  mouldings  in  a  style  peculiar,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  us,  to  those  parts  of  Devonshire  where  granite  was 
used  as  the  master  stone-work  of  buildings.  These  granite  door- 
cases and  chimney-pieces  had  in  this  house,  as  in  Monadon  House 
which  we  saw  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  been  covered 
over  with  plaster,  we  suppose  to  give  the  house  a  more  modern 
air ;  but  Mr.  Bulteei  has  removed  all  this,  and  is  restoring  these 
leaduig  features  to  their  original  srandeur  and  simplicity.  The 
ultimate  eflect  will  be  unique.  There  are  some  large  rooms 
admirably  managed  both  in  their  finishing  and  furniture,  and  a 
long  picture  gallery,  with  a  number  of  curious  and  valuable 
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Btataes  and  pictures.    Little  or  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  the 

Grounds;  but  they  possess  remarkably  fine  features,  which  will, 
uublless,  be  taken  advantage  of.  We  learned  here  from 
Mr-  Balteel  that  the  best  apple  for  cider  is  called  the  while- 
sour;  sod  also  that  the  cuBtom  mentioned  in  omt  Arboretum  still 
exists,  of  addressing  the  apple  trees  at  a  particular  season,  but 
vitb  some  additions  as  follows,  the  additions  being  in  italic:  — 

"  Hcre'ii  to  thee,  old  apple  tree. 
Whence  thou  VMytt  Dud,  and  whence  thou  mayst  Mow; 


And  wheoee  thoa  marit  bear  applei  ei 
HAUfullI  cuurulll 
Biuhel — bushel — lacks  full ! 


And  m;  pocketa  full  too  I 
If  ihee  doet  tuit  bear  either  appie  or  earn, 
WifU  dottm  wrt  Ihg  top,  and  up  aiili  a  kamj' 

[Here  the  fanner  ahooti  at  the  tree. 

Mr.  Bultee)  informed  ua  that  this  practice  is  still  continued 
by  some  persons ;  and  that  a  few  years  ago  a  farmer)  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  through  the  ridiculous  ceremony,  was  cited 
before  the  ecclesiastical  court  for  witcfacrafl;  and  that,  before  he 
could  disentangle  himself  from  the  net  in  which  he  had  inad- 
vertently been  caught,  it  required  a  considerable  outlay  both  of 
time  and  money. 

Kitleif ;  E.  P.  Bastard,  Esq. ;  at  present  in  the  occupation  of 
Lord  Seaton.  Tliis  is  an  extensive  and  well-wooded  place,  with 
a  fine  expanse  of  water.  The  house  has  recently  been  improved 
in  the  old  English  style  by  George  Repton,  Esq. ;  and  the  flower- 
garden.  Lord  Seaton  informed  us,  is  from  a  design  volunteered 
by  Chantrey,  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  late  Mr.  Bastard. 
The  drive  round  the  park  is  remarkably  fine,  both  from  its 
trees  and  from  Its  views.  Beautiful  views  of  the  salt-water  lake 
and  estuary  are  obtained  in  some  places,  and  of  the  open  sea 
in  others.  In  one  part  of  the  drive,  where  it  passes  through 
old  quarries,  the  ground,  the  roed,  and  the  larches  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  remind  us  of  Switzerland  ;  and,  in  other  low 
damp  placeSithe  continuity  of  spruce  firs  of  different  ages  recalls 
to  mind  the  forests  of  this  tree  between  Memel  and  Konigsburg. 
We  went  to  the  kitchen-garden  to  see  the  Kitley  shaddock ;  but 
Mr.  Saunders  was  not  at  home,  and  we  could  only  guess  at  which 
was  the  plant  which  yielded  the  fruit  sent  to  ua  in  1826,  the 
first  year  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  In  the  drive  we  noticed 
a  common  laurel  with  a  straight  erect  stem,  50  ft.  high,  and  the 
stem  1 8  in.  in  diameter. 

Saltram  ;  Earl  of  Morley.  The  park  is  very  extensive  and 
judiciously  planted,  and  in  the  kitchen-ffarden  are  some  good 
orange  trees  against  the  walls ;  and  myrtles,  magnolias,  acacias, 
&c.,  ,as  standards.     The  park  was  planted  and  the  roads  laid 
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ouf,  we  were  inFormed,  by  ihe  late  Mr.  David  Smith,  who  waa 
the  late  Lord  Morley's  gardener  for  thirty-five  years,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  gardeners  of  his  time.  He  died  a 
few  months  ago ;  uid  we  should  be  glad  if  his  widow,  or  some  of 
his  friends,  would  enable  us  to  pay  a  better  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory, 

Sept.  II.  to  13, — Plymouth.  Through  the  unwearied  attention 
and  kindoess  of  Mr.  Pontey,  we  were  enabled  while  here  to  see 
a  great  deal  in  a  short  time ;  but  we  shall  only  notice  narseries 
and  gentlemen's  seats. 

Athenaum  Cottage;  Mrs.  Foulstone.  This  place,  which  does 
not  occupy  much  above  an  acre,  was  created  by  the  late  John 
Foulstone,  Esq.,  architect,  who  has  displayed  in  it  very  great 
skill  and  taste  in  landscape-gardening,  no  less  than  in  his  own 
art.  The  ground  is  a  narrow  strip  by  the  road-side,  extending 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  hill.  Across  the  bottom  runs 
the  stream  of  water  which  supplies  Plymonth.  The  house  is 
placed  half-way  up  the  hill;  the  kitchen^arden  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  strip,  and  the  pleasure-ground  the  lower;  the 
view  from  the  drawingroom  terminating  in  a  cascade  formed  by 
the  stream.  The  skill  of  the  artist  is  chiefly  displayed  in  ma- 
naging the  side  scenes,  so  as  to  vary  the  boundary  of  the  narrow 
glade  of  turf  which  leads  the  eye  down  the  slope  to  the  cascade. 
This  is  done  with  so  much  taste  and  judgement,  that,  if  we  can, 
we  shall  on  some  future  occasion  illustrate  it  by  a  ground  plan. 
Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Foulstone  was  not  at  home. 

Mr.  Pontey's  Nurseries.  The  larger  nursery  which  is  two 
miles  from  Plymouth,  at  Vinstone,  is  of  considerable  extent  It 
contains  an  arboretum  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System, 
in  examining  which,  and  in  correcting  the  names,  we  spent  half 
a  day.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  so  extensive  a, 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  we  strongly  recommended 
Mr.  Fontey  to  increase  it  by  procuring  additional  species  from 
the  Fulham  Nursery,  where  the  plants  are  all  correctly  named, 
or  by  getung  cuttings  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden. 
We  also  recommended  him,  as  we  would  every  other  nurseryman 
and  private  gentleman  who  is  an  F.  H.  S.,  or  has  a  friend  who  is 
one,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  name  of  a 
tree  or  shrub,  to  send  a  specimen  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
the  superintendent  of  the  tree  and  shrub  department  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden.  The  first  step  towards  the 
knowledge  of  things  is  to  know  their  names,  and  nothing  would 
contribute  more  to  spread  a  taste  for  trees  and  shrubs  among 
country  gentlemen,  than  to  have  correct  names  put  to  the  more 
choice  kinds  which  they  already  possess.  The  mere  naming  of 
any  plant  creates  an  interest  in  it  in  the  spectator,  which  leads 
him  to  enquire  about  it,  tp  notice  the  plant  when  he  meets  with  it 
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elsewhere^  or  even  when  he  sees  something  like  it  in  other 
gardens.  Thus,  step  by  step,  a  person  who  would  never  have 
noticed  a  tree  if  he  had  not  seen  it  named,  becomes  an  amateur 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  than  which  no  objects,  scarcely  even  archi- 
tectural ones,  form  more  beautiful  or  permanent  ornaments  to  a 
country  residence,  and  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  land.  Next 
to  agriculture,  therefore,  a  taste  for  planting  and  landscape- 
gardening  is  the  most  to  be  desired  in  a  country  gentleman ;  for, 
while  he  is  improving  and  ornamenting  his  own  estate,  he  is  at 
the  same  time  beautifying  and  enriching  his  country.  All 
nurserymen  who  plant  arboretums  are  aiding  in  infusing  a  taste 
in  country  gentlemen  for  trees  and  shrulu,  and  hence  they  well 
merit  the  general  thanks  of  the  public. 

Every  nurseryman,  when  he  sends  out  trees  and  shrubs  which 
are  not  quite  common,  ought  to  send  out  along  with  them  properly 
prepared  names  to  be  nailed  to  wooden  pegs  or  stakes.  This 
may  either  be  done  by  having  the  names  stamped  with  type  on 
plates  of  lend  as  practised  by  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osbom,  and 
for  which  they  charge  only  12s.  per  hundred,  as  mentioned  in 
our  Volume  for  1641,  p.  584.  ;  or  by  writing  the  names  with 
prepared  ink,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Rivers  of  the  Sawb  ridge  worth 
Nursery.  These  labels,  Mr.  Rivers  informs  us,  will  last  at  least 
10  years;  but  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in 
our  next  Number. 

At  the  Vlnstone  Nursery  resides  Mr.  Fontey,  senior,  a  most 
intelligent  and  intellectual  gentleman,  young  in  mind  and  ac- 
tivity, though  above  eighty  years  of  age.  He  pointed  out  many 
things  to  us,  and  told  us  many  anecdotes.  His  chief  amusement 
is  reading  history.  He  noticed  to  us  the  intense  bitter  of  the 
leaves  of  Viburnum  ^runift>lium,  and  gave  us  the  history  of 
several  varieties  of  trees  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

In  Mr.  Potitey's  Plipnouth  Nursery,  there  is  a  straight  walk 
from  the  entrance,  the  longest  of  the  kind  we  recollect  to  have 
seen;  Mr.  Pontey  says  it  is  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
On  each  side  there  is  a  border  with  specimens  of  the  more 
showy  or  rare  trees  and  shrubs.  Among  these  we  noticed  good 
specimens  of  a  variety  with  very  large  leaves  raised  from  seed  of 
PyrMS  iS6rbus  veslila;  P.  A'f\a.  fr.  luteo  with  large  yellow  fruit; 
fine  specimens  of  the  different  varieties  of  P.  arbutiRtlia,  P. 
spi^ria,  and  P.A'iiB  grse^ca;  Cotonedster  acuminata,  frigida,  and 
afTinis ;  Berbeiis  umbellata  a  new  species,  and  Deeringia  indtca, 
.  with  mony  others.  Against  the  gable  end  of  a  house,  the  Isa- 
bella grape  was  covered  with  bunches  of  its  Gne  black  fruit 
nearly  ripe.  Among  many  plants  in  the  houses,  we  observed  a 
good  stock  of  a  new  tropieolum,  supposed  to  be  T.  azureum ; 
of  two  new  sorts  of  yuccas,  one  with  narrow  leaves  from  5  ft.  to 
6  fl.  long,  and  the  other  with  broader  leaves,  said  to  grow  from 
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6  n.  to  8  ft  long.  There  are  a  great  many  other  greenhouse 
aud  hothouse  plants,  including  Daulienlonid  TripetiaTta,  heaths, 
pelargoniums  (of  which  Mr.  Fontey  has  four  new  sorts,  for 
which  he  nsks  from  a  guinea  and  a  half  to  three  guineas  each), 
C&ct'i,  bulbs,  and  Orchidece,  Mr.  Pontey  having  lately  re- 
ceived large  collections  of  these  from  South  America  and  the 
Cape.  In  a  word,  we  found  nothing  wanting  that  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  complete  nursery.  The  grounds  are  exceedingly 
well  laid  out,  and  remind  us  of  the  Edinburgh  nurseries,  as  do 
those  of  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  and  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Exeter;  and,  like  them,  they  are  kept  in  excellent  order.  I'he 
houses  are  all  heated  by  Corbet's  open  gutters,  which  Mr.  Fon- 
tey, as  well  as  Mr,  Pince,  and  all  other  nurserymen  and  gar- 
deners that  we  have  seen  who  have  tried  it,  agree  in  most 
strongly  recommending. 

In  Mr.  Fontey's  town  nursery  there  is  a  pear  orchard,  con- 
sisting of  an  extensive  collection  of  trees  grafted  on  quince 
stocks,  and  trained  pyramidally.  Mr.  Fontey  informs  us  that 
he  found  only  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  pears  that  would  grow 
well  on  quinces  when  graded  direct  on  that  stock,  but  that  he 
accomplished  his  object  by  first  grafting  a  sort  that  took  freely, 
and  then  grafting  the  plant  so  produced  with  any  other  sort  that 
would  not  grow  on  the  quince.  In  this  way,  by  great  labour 
during  a  number  of  years,  he  has  got  most  of  the  following  kinds 
to  grow  vigorously  and  bear  abundantly:  — 

Liil  of  Peart  on  Qamce  Sl«ett  grown  m  lh«  pyramdal  Form,  Hfl.  apart,  and 
tuu  (1848)  Tft.  Mgh,  m  Mr.  Poitte^t  Pfynioutk  Nurtay. 


Ambrosia 

DuRoi 

Ananas  d'E't^ 

D'Aremberg 

(I'Hiver 

Belle  de  Jersej 

Spence 

Belmont 

Bezi  d-H£ri 

Bequ^ne  mugquf 

de  U  Molte 

Bergamot,  Autumn 

Vact 

York 

BUhop-B  Thumb 

Bon  £hr£tien  Miuju^  d'Automne 

Summer 

Wormsley 

Winter 

HoUande 

^o^nT 

Royal 

Oansell's 

Summer 

Boyle  Farm  Wilding 

Cailloc  Rosat 

Buchanan's  new  or  Spring  Beurr^ 

CTBSaane,  Winler 

Bergamotte  Cadette 

Knight's 

B«.it6  de  Ranz 

AlChorp 

Easter 

Cadillac 

Brown 

Colraar  d'Auch 

d'AmoliB 

Pasee 

Citron  des  Cannes  panache 

I»el 

Chaumontel 

D'Argenson 

New  London 
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Comte  (le  Lam;  Heoii  Qualre 

Calebasae  Jargonelle 

Crown  Josephine 

Dojenn*  Oris  Knivett'a  Seedling 

Blanc  Louise  Bonne 
Duchesie  d'Angouleme  of  Jersey 

Due  <le  Bern  Marie  Louiae 

Double  de  Guerre  Monarch 

Bunmore  Napol^n 

Dflicct  d'Hiver  Nelb  d'Hiver 

EastDor  Castle  Ne  plus  Meurii 

Ellon  Orange  d'Hiver 

E'pine  d'E't^  Rouse  Lench 

Excellent  d'Espi^e  Royale  d'Hiver 

Figue  de  Naplei  Rousselet  de  Bheinu 

Flemish  Beautjr  Saint  Germain 

Forelle  Sucre  Vert 

Franc-Real  d'Hiver  Swan's  Egg,  Old 

d'E'te  New 

Grande  Br^tagne  dor6e  Thompson's 

Glout  Morceau  Urbanistc 

Green  Pear  of  Yair  Vallee  Franche 

Gracioli  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc 

Hacon'e  Tnconjoamliie  Whitfield 

Hessel  WilUams's  Melting. 

To  the  above  will  be  added,  next  year,  the  undermentioned 
sorts,  now  growing  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  nursery  on  pear 
stocks,  with  a  great  variety  of  others  not  mentioned  here :  — 

Bergamot,  Scarle's  Onnskirk  Bergainot 

Downton  Poirre  Niel 

Beaudelet  Qcndeaeim 

Be^amot,  March  Poire  Anglaise 

Echasierie  Chaptal 

Ramilies  Bon  Chretien  de  Vemoi. 

Rendl^t  Nursery.  Tills  also  contains  a  very  long  straight 
walk  with  many  fine  specimens  ranged  on  each  side,  together 
with  rockwork,  basins  of  water,  aquatics,  and  a  number  of  houses 
filled  with  greenhouse  plants,  C^cti,  heaths,  Orchidaces,  bulbs, 
new  tropffiolums,  rare  pelargoniums,  and  various  other  articles; 
the  whole  in  excellent  order. 

Plymouth  Bone-Manure  Mamifaclory ;  Messrs.  Pontey,  Rowe, 
and  Co.  The  machinery,  which  is  impelled  by  water,  is  very 
powerful,  and  the  quantity  of  bone-dust  produced  in  an  hour 
is  so  great)  that  we  cannot  venture  to  put  it  dawn.  I^c  greater 
part  of  the  bones  are  imported,  and  among  them  are  human 
bones.  Before  tlie  bones  are  put  in  the  machine,  they  are  each 
separately  examined  by  women ;  for,  the  price  being  high,  the 
foreigners  find  it  worth  their  while  to  adulterate  them,  by  insert- 
ing nails  and  other  pieces  of  old  iron  in  the  hollows  and  cre- 
vices, and  when  bones  having  these  scraps  of  iron  in  ihem 
get  into  the  mill,  the  injury  they  do  to  the  cylinders  is  very 
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great  indeed.  There  is  a  heap  of  old  iron  weighing  several 
tons,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  bones  by 
the  women.  When  in  £avam  in  1828,  we  saw  immense  quan- 
tities of  human  bones  in  the  charnel  houses,  the  sculls  having 
the  names  which  they  bore  when  alive  written  on  their  fronts, 
and  being  arranged  on  shelves,  and  the  other  bones  lying  in 
heaps  on  the  floor.  We  do  not  suppose  these  sculls  have  been 
removed;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  tlie  other  bones  are  now 
manuring  the  turnip  fields  of  England. 

Tor  House ;  Captain  FooL  The  house  commands  an  extea  '■ 
sive  prospect,  is  judiciously  entered  from  the  back,  and  is  finely 
adapted  for  terrace  gardens  in  front. 

Monadon  House ;  The  Rev.  John  Paulby.  An  extensive  and 
grand  place,  with  the  wood  admirably  disposed,  and  with  the 
power  of  forming  a  fine  lake  in  the  middle  distance.  The  house 
IS  entered  in  front ;  but,  by  terraces  and  other  arrangements,  a 
.  portico  might  be  added  at  one  side,  so  as  not  to  show  a  stranger 
every  beauty  before  he  leaves  his  carriage,  as  at  present.  The 
doorways  and  chimney-pieces  are  mostly  of  granite,  like  those  of 
Fleet  House.  The  walls  are  in  some  places  8  ft  thick,  and  up 
one  chimney  there  is  a  concealed  chamber  6  ft.  square,  in  which 
a  great  many  old  papers  and  parchments  were  discovered  some 
years  ago,  but  not  till  they  were  so  far  charred  as  to  be  ille- 
gible. We  noted  here  a  fine  old  tulip  tree  with  a  trunk  15  ft. 
in  circumference,  and  a  silver  fir  of  astonishing  height,  with  a 
trunk  about  6  k.  in  diameter. 

Pennycross  Chapel  buiTtng-ground  affords  a  remarkably  fine 
view,  as  does  the  village  green  at  St.  Biide,  about  three  miles  fi'om 
Plymouth ;  but,  above  all,  Bickkam  Hill,  the  property  of  Lord 
Graves.    To  all  these  places  we  were  kindly  driven  by  Mr.  Pontey. 

Sept.  IS, — MoutU  Edgecumbe ;  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe.  We  first  walked  through  the  separate  gardens  and  all 
the  scenes  through  which  we  could  not  drive;  and  next,  in  con- 
sequence of  permission  kindly  obtained  for  us  by  Mr,  Pontey, 
we  drove  through  every  part  of  the  park,  so  that  we  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mount  Eklgecumbe  deliberately  and 
thoroughly.  High  as  were  our  expectations  from  the  published 
descriptions  and  the  long  celebrity  of  the  place,  we  were  not  dis- 
appointed. We  never  before  looked  down  on  the  sea,  on  ship- 
Cing,  and  on  a  large  town,  all  at  our  feet,  from  such  a  stupendous 
eight  The  effect  on  the  mind  is  sublime  in  the  highest  degree, 
but  yet  blended  with  the  beautiful.     There  was  something  to  us 

Suite  unearthly  in  the  feeling  it  created.  The  separate  gar- 
ens,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  are  overgrown,  and  the  mag- 
nolias and  other  fine  trees  greatly  injured,  by  the  elms  and  other 
common  trees  and  shrubs.  One  garden,  in  imitation  of  an 
ancient  Roman  burying-ground,  which  contains  a  great  many 
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altars  and  urns,  is  so  covered  with  evergreens,  itiat  it  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  giiide-book.  The  only  garden  worth 
notice  is  whet  is  called  the  Italian  garden,  though  there  is 
nothing  Italian  in  it  but  the  orange  trees  and  a  Tew  white  painted 
leaden  statues ;  the  former  disfigured  by  the  ugly  unarchitectural 
tubs,  and  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  on  the  parapets  of 
a  flight  of  steps,  unartistically  placed.  We  were  sorry  to  see  some 
alterations  going  on  at  the  house,  the  object  of  which,  as  it 
appeared  to  us,  was  to  change  the  entrance  from  the  back,  where 
it  is  at  present,  to  the  front,  where  it  will  display  the  finest  views 
from  the  place  before  entering  the  house.  Among  the  plants  we 
noted  down  were,  orange  trees  in  tubs  with  stems  13  (L  high  and 
12  in.  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  tub,  the  heads  also  being 
12  ft.  in  diameter;  various  magnolias,  from  SO  to  S6  II.  high; 
numerous  cork  trees,  50  fl.  high;  many  immense  ilexes,  some 
100  ft.  high  ;  remarkable  red  cedars,  one  with  a  trunk  5  R.  in 
diameter;  pittosporum,  6  (i.  high  and  6  (I.  in  diameter;  hy- 
drangeas, 12  ft.  high ;  Chinese  privets,  li  ft.  high;  eriobotrya, 
12  ft.  high;  catalpa,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter;  several 
Portugal  laurels  above  30  ft.  high,  with  clean  erect  trunks  8  ft. 
high  and  2  fl.  in  diameter,  splendid  trees  ;  arbutus,  40  feet  high ; 
\^'bies  Dougl^ii,  SOft.  hi^;  Chimon^nthus  fragrans,  12ft.  high 
and  16  ft.  in  diameter.  There  is  said  to  be  a  large  Bermudan 
cedar  here,  but  that  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen, 

Sept.  14. — Plymouth  to  Saltash,  T^-ematon  Castle,  PentiUie 
Castle,  and  Callinglon.  We  found  the  Globe  Inn  at  Plymouth  an 
excellent  house,  centrally  situated  for  the  nurseries  and  the  post- 
odice,  with  a  piano  in  the  sitting-room,  and  some  books,  but  not 
enough.  Every  inn  ought  to  have  the  history  and  description 
of  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated,  if  there  ts  one ;  and,  next, 
county  descriptions  and  histories,  with  a  copy  of  Shakespeare. 
If  every  traveller  were  to  say  as  much  at  inns  about  l>ook5  as 
we  generally  do,  every  inn  would  soon  have  a  library.  All  who 
think  this  desirable  should  do  as  we  do.  It  can  be  no  great 
hardship  for  the  smallest  inn  or  public-house  to  take  in  Cham- 
bers's Journal,  or  the  Peiu^  Magazine, 

Tremalon  Castle;  B.  Tucker,  Esq.  Ttiis  might  be  a  fine 
place,  for  there  are  some  well  defined  portions  of  the  castle  still 
remaining;  but  it  is  ruined  by  indiscriminate  planting. 

Petitillie  Castle ;  J.  T.  Coryton,  Esq.  A  splendid  place  by 
nature,  and  next  in  our  opinion  to  Mount  Edgecumbe.  The 
house  is  particularly  well  situated,  and  entered  in  a  proper 
manner,  su  as  just  to  give  an  idea  that  n  view  of  something  grand 
and  striking  may  be  obtained  from  the  dratvingroom  windows, 
but  not  to  show  it  till  there.  There  are  some  extensive  walks 
well  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mrs.  Coryton,  who, 
the  gardener  informed  us,  was  a  Indy  of  great  taste  an<l  skill  in 
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landscape-gardening.  The  walks  here  are  covered  with  debris 
from  the  lead  and  copper  mines,  and  those  which  have  been  laid 
with  this  material  twenty  yenrs  ago  never  bear  a  weed,  not  even 
moss;  bul,on  those  which  have  been  covered  more  recently,  weeds 
grow  the  second  year,  because  the  miners  are  now  more  careful 
in  separating  the  ore.  At  the  lodge  we  observed  a  fine  tree 
of  Cratie^gus  orientalis  covered  witli  fruit,  and  in  the  flower- 
garden  a  female  Menisp^rmum  enriched  with  its  round  black 
berries.  At  the  house  are  some  fine  mognolias  and  large 
myrtles.  TTie  head  kitchen -gardener  has  been  here  fifty  years, 
and  is  eighty  years  old.  We  walked  to  a  mausoleum  placed  on 
what  is  called  Mount  Ararat,  in  which  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
this  place  is  said  to  be  interred  in  full  dress;  but  for  this  story 
we  must  refer  to  the  History  of  Coin-wall. 

Sept.  \!i.^CaUington  to  Whitjard  House,  Endsleigk^  and  To- 
vistock.  The  Golden  Lion  Inn  at  Callington  is  a  good  and 
cheap  house,  and  it  can  supply  several  books ;  there  is,  besides, 
a  bookseller's  shop  in  the  town. 

Whitford  House;  Sir  William  Call,  Bart.  The  grounds  are 
beautifully  varied  and  well-wooded,  but  the  house  is  placed  on  a 
spot  of  no  mark  or  likelihood,  and  the  approach  to  it  shows  the 
whole  of  the  kept  ground  before  arriving  at  the  front  door.  It 
is  capable  of  immense  improvement  at  a  moderate  ex))ense. 

EftdsleigA ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  At  the  entrance  there  is 
the  largest,  most  ornamental,  and  best  kept  lodge-garden  we 
have  3'et  seen  in  Devonshiie,  and  which  may  be  described  as 
characteristic  of  all  the  lodges  lo  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  resi- 
dences. Proceeding  along  the  approach,  we  pass  another 
splendid  cottage- garden,  the  low  wooden  fence  beautifully 
covered  with  ({liferent- coloured  nasturtiums  varied  by  dahlias. 
This  cottace  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Forester,  who  has  tlie  general 
charge  of  the  demesne. 

A  little  beyond  this  cottage  we  obtain  the  first  glance  at  the 
Tamar,  here  a  clear  and  rapid  river,  passing  through  richly 
wooded  banks  and  fertile  meadows.  "  The  cottage  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tamar"  is  not  now  thatched,  as  represented  in  Repton's 
works,  and  as  it  was  when  he  laid  out  the  grounds,  but  slated; 
nnd,  thoui^li  it  still  maintains  the  character  of  a  cottage,  it  is, 
without  doubt,  a  very  commodious  dwelling.  Mr.  Repton's 
description  of  the  situation  and  his  improvements,  as  printed  in 
our  edition  of  his  works,  p.  586 — 597.,  is  calculated  to  give  such 
a  clear  idea  of  the  place,  that,  as  we  have  at  present  little  time, 
we  gladly  refer  to  it.  We  admire  Endsleigbexceedinj^Iy,  for  its 
natural  beauties,  and  for  the  very  high  keeping  displayed  in  all 
that  we  saw.  Over  a  fountain  in  the  stable  yard  is  the  following 
inscription :  —  "  Endsleigh  cottage  was  built,  and  a  residence 
created  in  this  secjuestereu  valley,  by  John  Duke  of  Bedford;  the 
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spot  having  been  previously  chosen,  from  the  natural  picturesque 
beauties  which  surround  it,  by  Georgiana  Duchess  of  Bedford. 
The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  by  her  four  elder  sons, 
Wriothesiey,  £>lward,  Charles  Fox,  and  Francis  John,  Sept. 
7.  1810." 

Milton  Abbeif  Free  School  was  founded  by  the  Duchess-Dow- 
ager of  Bedford  mentioned  above ;  and  the  gardens,  we  were 
informed  by  a  oardener  at  work  in  them,  were  laid  out  from  the 
duchess's  own  designs.  Some  cottages,  also,  were  built  by  Her 
Grace  near  this  school,  with  suitable  gardens  round  each  ;  and 
so  anxious  was  Her  Grace  to  have  these  gardens  properly  cul- 
tivated and  kept  tn  good  order,  that  she  had  openings,  like 
windows,  made  at  regular  distances  in  the  boundary  hedges  next 
the  road,  in  order  that  she  might  see  through  them  from  her 
carriage,  as  she  passed  along  the  road,  whether  the  gardens 
were  properly  kept.  Every  where  we  found  the  duchess  highly 
spoken  of  by  the  people. 

Tavistock.  There  is  an  excellent  inn  here,  the  only  one  we 
ever  recollect  to  have  seen  without  a  sign  of  any  kind,  or  even  a 
name.  There  are  some  bookseller's  shops  in  the  town,  an 
excellent  subscription  library,  and,  what  we  particularly  admired, 
some  new  schools  and  teachers'  houses  by  Mr,  Blore,  whose 
style  is  always  simple  and  grand,  and  his  chimneys  high,  bold, 
and  freei  that  is,  with  their  pedestals  raised  so  high  as  to  be 
freely  sefiarated  from  the  roof  and  side  walls.  (See  Supp.  Cott, 
Arch.,  p.  1'296.  art  iv.) 

Sept.  16. — '  Tavistock  to  Buckland  Abbey  and  Moreton  Samp' 
stead. 

Buckland  Abbey ;  Sir  Trsyton  Drake.  This  is  an  old  place 
situated  in  a  bottom,  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
residence  of  the  circumnavigator  Drake,  and  for  containing 
various  articles  which  he  carried  round  the  world  with  him, 
including  his  drum,  writing-desk,  chest  of  drawers,  &c.  There  is 
a  curious  Etiznbethan  ceiling  in  the  hall;  and  there  are  double 
windows,  and  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  to  prevent  the  doors 
from  slamming;  viz.  a  cork  put  half-way  into  a  tin  lube,  the 
latter  being  fixed  to  the  style  of  the  door  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  door  strikes  first  on  the  cork,  and  consequently  its  force  is 
broken  by  the  compression  ofthut  elastic  material.  A  piece  of 
Indian  rubber  might  be  let  into  the  style  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  the  same  effect ;  and  there  is  an  excellent  contrivance  for  the 
same  purpose  by  Sir  John  Robison,  described  in  our  Architectural 
Magazine,  and  in  the  Sttpplement  to  the  Encyclapadia  of  Cottage 
Architecture.  The  farm-yard  is  close  to  the  house,  and  the 
barn  is  doubtless  that  which  belonged  to  the  monks.  We 
guessed  it  at  200  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  60  h.  to  the  ridge  of 
the  roof.     The  roof  is  supi>orted  by  curved  beams  or  raners, 
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which  meet  in  the  centre  like  an  arch,  and  support  purlins. 
Against  each  arch  thus  formed  there  is  an  exterior  buttress; 
and  thus,  no  cross  ties  being  required,  no  interruption  is  given 
to  the  storing  up  of  com  in  the  sheaF.  In  this  barn  are  two 
threshing-machines;  they  are  wretched  pieces  of  machinery,  and 
cannot,  we  should  think,  thresh  clean.  The  farm-ynrd  lies  on  a 
slope,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  whole  of  the  drainings  of 
the  dunghill  run  to  waste.  A  more  wretched  specimen  of 
farm-yard  management  we  never  saw  on  so  large  a  scale. 

i^om  Buciiand  jibbet/  to  Moreton  Hampstead,  the  road  lies 
across  Dartmoor,  which  we  were  very  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  closely  inspecting.  The  soil  is  every  where  excellent, 
and  in  but  few  places  is  in  want  of  draining;  and  we  con- 
sequently conjecture  that  it  forms  a  covering  to  an  immense 
accumulation  of  granite  boulders.  There  is  not  an  acre  of 
surface  that  we  saw  which  does  not  admit  of  as  high  a  degree 
of  cultivation  as  any  part  of  Peeblesshire  or  Selkirkshire.  The 
only  drawback  to  Dartmoor  is  the  expense  that  would  be  in- 
curred in  removing  the  stones  that  now  protrude  through  the 
surface,  or  exist  a  few  inches  beneath  iL  As  shelter  is  the 
great  object  that  is  wanted,  many  of  these  stones  might  be 
collected  into  ridges,  and  trees  planted  among  tbem ;  or  they 
might  be  formed  into  walls.  We  repeat  that  the  soil  is  uni- 
formly excellent,  and  would  grow  turnips  and  wheat  as  well  as 
any  soil  in  the  Scotch  counties  mentioned.  From  the  frequency  of 
streams  of  water,  the  necessary  farm  buildings,  if  the  farms  were 
of  large  size,  might  be  so  placed  as  to  have  water-wheels  for 
tlieir  threshing-machines;  and  there  might  be  a  great  many 
acres  of  water  meadow.  The  prison  buildings  at  Dartmoor 
affiird  a  specimen  of  the  mean  and  the  melancholy  combined. 
Moreton  Hampstead  is  a  small  place,  with  a  very  indiiferent 
inn. 

Sept.  17 Moreton  Hampstead  to  Ugbrooi  and  Exeter.     The 

road  to  Ugbrook  is  through  a  beautiful  country  chie6y  along 
the  sides  of  well-wooded  valleys,  with  rich  meadows,  and  apple 
orchards  laden  wiih  fruit. 

Ugbrook ;  Lord  Clifford.  The  park  here  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  fine  old  wood  that  we  have  seen  in  Devonshire. 
The  trees  are  not  crowded,  and  many  of  them,  therefore,  have 
attained  an  immense  size,  and  taken  their  natural  shapes.  They 
are  also  remarkably  well  displayed  with  reference  to  the  inequa- 
lities of  the  surface.  Sketches  of  many  of  these  trees  have  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Nesfield.  We  only  measured  one  or  two,  a  Dutch 
elm  20  ft.  round  at  4  fu  from  the  ground ;  and  an  oak  with  a 
trunk  27  ft.  round,  60  ft.  high,  and  with  the  branches  covering 
a  space  120  ft.  in  diameter.  What  gratified  ns  mucit  was  to  see 
a  number  of  young  single  trees  introduced  throughout  the  park 
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in  very  suitable  places.  No  tree  is  put  down  except  on  the 
precise  spot  chosen  by  Lord  Clifford,  who,  from  the  remarks  he 
made  to  us,  and  the  operations  going  forward,  we  should  con- 
clude to  be  possessed  of  good  taste  in  landscape-gardening.  The 
house  is  a  square  mass,  pierced  with  equidistant  windows  all  of 
the  same  size,  without  any  other  merit ;  it  is  too  meagre  to  be 
called  elegant,  and  not  lofty  enough  to  be  considered  grand.  A 
house,  however,  is  within  the  power  of  man,  but  the  grounds  and 
the  woods  of  Ugbrook  can  only  be  produced  by  a  fortunate  con- 
currence of  natural  circumstances  many  years  in  operation. 

September  18.  —  Exeter.  Viewing  the  cathedral  and  other 
objects  in  the  town. 

September  19.  and  20.  —  Bicton  ;  Lady  RoUe.  This  is  an  ex- 
tensive place,  celebrated  for  its  improvements,  for  the  collection 
of  rare  plants  of  every  kind,  for  its  arboretum  on  a  large  scale 
recently  planted,  and  for  its  very  high  keeping.  Too  much  can 
hardly  be  said  in  honour  of  the  late  Lord  Rolle,  through  whose 
munificence  the  improvements  were  made,  or  of  the  present  Lady 
Rolle,  by  whose  taste  and  energetic  mind  His  Lordship  was 
stimulated  to  do  so  much ;  and  by  whom,  since  His  Lortlship's 
death,  the  improvements  have  been  continued,  and  the  place  kept 
up  with  a  degree  of  care  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  similar 
cases. 

The  surface  of  tfa«  grounds  at  Bicton  would  be  described  as 
greatly  varied  in  any  other  English  county  than  Devonshire, 
but  even  in  that  picturesque  county  they  contain  many  striking 
beauties.  The  park  is  situated  within  8^  miles  of  the  sea,  of 
which  from  various  points  it  affords  fine  views;  and  in  the 
interior  the  landscape  is  bounded  by  ranges  of  hills,  some  of 
which  are  covered  with  wood,  others  with  cultivated  fields, 
and  some  are  in  a  wild  state.  Tlie  soil  is  chiefly  sand  and 
sandy  loam.  The  house,  which  is  well  placed  on  a  knoll,  is 
extensive  and  commodious,  containina  a  suite  of  magnificent 
apartments  oii  the  principal  Boor,  and  very  extensive  offices, 
but  without  any  pretensions  to  architecture.  The  grounds  have 
been  judiciously  laid  out  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  a  piece  of  water 
formed  by  Mr.  Glendinning  under  his  direction  has  an  ex- 
cellent effect.  There  are  two  approaches,  the  one  from  Exeter, 
and  the  other  from  Sidmouth  ;  the  latter  passes  through  an 
avenue  of  nraucarias,  planted  in  1842.  There  are  an  outer 
and  inner  park,  and  also  outer  and  inner  lodges,  but  none  of 
these  lodges  has  much  merit. 

In  n  gardening  point  of  view  the  most  interesting  feature 
about  Bicton  is  the  arboretum,  which  extends  from  the  house, 
along  the  boundary  of  the  inner  park,  till  it  reaches  the  flower- 
garden,  at  the  distance  or  112  chains,  or  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half. 
The  average  width  is  about  3  chains,  which  will  give  from  S3  to 
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34  acres,  ss  the  whole  extent  of  the  ground  covered  hy  the  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  planting  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1839,  and  continued  in  the  spring  of  1840,  It  would  have 
been  better  had  the  extent  of  ground  been  greater:  but,  as  it  is,  it 
>vas  admirably  arranged  and  planted  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  white 
at  Bicton;  who  has,  both  there,  and  in  various  articles  which  he 
has  written  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  proved  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  Bit  excellent  taste  in  landscape-gardening,  as  well  as  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  plants  in  the  arbo- 
retum are  judiciously  disposed  according  to  the  space  allotted  to 
them,  but  greater  room  to  the  trees  would  have  been  an  advan- 
tage, if  it  could  have  been  obtained.  It  was  a  great  step, 
however,  to  have  formed  so  new  a  feature  as  an  arboretum  at 
all;  and  the  merit  of  having  accomplished  so  desirable  an 
object  is,  we  believe,  entirely  due  to  Lady  Kolle.  We  ex- 
amined a  great  mtiny  of  the  plants  individually,  and  found  many 
of  them  with  wrong  names,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
present  state  of  nomenclature  in  almost  all  the  nurseries ;  some 
species  were  dead,  and,  with  regard  to  completeness,  a  number 
wanting.  The  care  of  this  arboretum  is  at  present  committed  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  who  are  taking  measures  to  have  all  the 
plants  correctly  named,  and  all  the  blanks  and  deBciencies  sup- 
plied. When  this  shall  have  been  done,  the  collection,  open  as 
it  is  to  the  inspection  of  the  horticultural  world,  will  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  surrounding  country.  We  cannot  leave  it 
without  noticing  the  very  careful  manner  in  which  the  plants 
have  been  planted  on  raised  hills  of  prepared  soil,  and  carefully 
staked  and  mulched,  where  staking  and  mulching  were  necessary. 
The  boundaryofthe  arboretum  on  the  side  next  the  outer  park  is  a 
sunk  fence,  and  on  the  inner  side  either  a  strained  wire  fence 
or  iron  hurdles.  The  arrangement  is  according  to  the  Natural 
System,  beginning  near  the  house  with  the  Clematidece,  and 
ending  at  tne  entrance  to  the  walled  flower-garden  with  the 
Junip^rinee.  A  green  drive  leads  through  the  whole.  Nothing 
can  be  more  perfect  than  the  style  in  whicii  every  part  of  this 
arboretum  is  kept ;  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  having  six  men  con- 
stantly employed  mowing  the  grass,  and  mulching  the  dug 
circles  round  the  plants  with  it,  as  practised  in  the  Derby  Arbo- 
retum (see  our  Volume  for  1839,  p.  539.);  destroying  weeds 
as  soon  as  tliey  appear ;  and  removing  dead  leaves,  suckers  from 
grafted  plants,  insects,  decayed  blossoms,  &c.  One  great  beauty 
of  the  Bicton  arboretum  is,  that  every  tree  and  shrub  which  It 
contains  may  be  seen,  and  the  name  on  its  label  read,  by  a  per- 
son while  sitting  in  a  carriage,  and  driving  through  it  along  the 
green  walk. 

There  is  a  drive  through  a  pine  wood  to  a  prospect  tower, 
(the  latter  the  best  piece  of  architecture  at  Bicton,)  which  deserves 
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notice  for  its  extent  Biid  the  quantity  of  evergreens,  such  as  rhodo- 
dendrons, mahonias,  and  jB6scus  aculeatus,  which  have  been 
planted  as  undergrowths.  A  great  many  rare  pines,  firs,  cypresses, 
and  junipers  have  also  been  introduced  along  this  drive,  so  that,  by 
adding  more,  it  will  in  a  short  time  be  interesting  as  a  pinetum. 
The  tower  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  so  high  as  to  command  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  sea.  It  con- 
tains several  rooms ;  in  one  of  which,  appropriately  fitted  up, 
a  rich  collection  of  china  is  tastefully  displaved.  This  tower  ie 
understood  to  have  been  built  by  XJady  Rolle,  entirely  unknown 
to  Lord  Rolle,  and  undiscovered  by  him,  as  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise for  his  birth-day,  October  16.  18S9,  when  he  completed 
his  68th year;  and,  the  following  birth-day,  LadyRoUe  surprised 
Lord  Rolle  with  the  china  room. 

Connected  with  the  arboretum,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the 
tour  of  the  place,  is  a  menagerie  containing  a  rich  collection  of 
birds,  monkeys,  kangaroos,  and  various  other  foreign  animals. 
Thus,  with  the  arboretum,  the  drive  to  the  tower,  and  the  fiower- 
garden,  as  means  of  recreation  in  the  <^o  air ;  the  menagerie 
and  the  collection  of  china,  for  amusement  under  cover;  and  the 
library  and  pictures  in  the  house,  there  is  at  Btcton  every  source 
of  enjoyment  that  can  be  desired.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  col- 
lection of  shells  and  minerals,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  fond 
of  these  departments  of  science,  and  this  is  about  to  be  formed  ; 
a  great  quantity  of  shells,  and  some  minerals,  having  been  pro- 
cured for  the  purpose,  though  they  are  not  yet  arranged. 

The  kitchen-garden  was  judiciously  formed  and  planted  by  Mr. 
Glendinning.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  several  basins  lined 
with  stone  distributed  throughout  the  garden,  and  fed  by  a 
stream  which  runs  from  one  to  another,  thus  keeping  the  water 
always  fresh  and  clear.  The  wall  trees  have  been  all  planted 
above  the  surface,  and  they  seem  to  bear  abundant  crops.  The 
flower-garden  contains  several  acres,  and  is  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  bouse.  It  is  a  parallelogram,  having  the  hothouses, 
&c^  which  are  very  extensive,  on  the  north  side,  with  a  noble 
temple  in  the  centre.  It  is  suitably  laid  out  and  planted,  and  kept 
in  the  very  highest  order.  The  architectural  and  sculptural  orna- 
ments are  vases,  stone  baskets,  statues,  busts,  and  a  candelabrum 
fountain  with  a  jet  from  the  upper  part,  which  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  has  a  splendid  efiect  from  every  part  of  the 
garden,  but  more  especially  from  an  upper  terrace  walk,  and 
when  brought  in  a  line  with  an  obelisk  in  the  park  which  forms 
the  termination  to  a  vista.  There  is  water  enough,  we  under- 
stand, to  form  a  cascade  over  stone  steps  in  the  ancient  style, 
which  would  be  a  magnificent  substitute  for  the  green  terrace 
slopes  which  form  the  commencement  of  the  vista. 

The   whole  of  the  gardens  at  Bicton  are  under  the  direction 
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of  Mr.  James  Barnes,  and  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  think  we 
ever  berore  saw  culture,  order,  and  neatness  carried  to  such  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  in  so  many  departments,  and  on  so 
large  a  scale,  and  all  by  the  care  and  superintendence  of  one 
man.  From  the  commonest  kitchen  crop  in  the  open  garden, 
and  the  mushrooms  in  the  sheds,  up  to  the  pine-api^es,  the 
heaths,  and  the  Orchidaces,  every  thing  seemed  to  be  alike 
healthy  and  vigorous.  We  could  not  help  noticing  the  evenness 
of  the  crops  of  cabbages,  CHul!6owers,  savoys,  &c.  in  the  kitchen- 
garden  ;  and  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  beauty  of  the  pines, 
heaths,  hothouse  plants,  chrysanthemums,  &c.,  in  the  houses; 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  neatness  of  the  lawn,  the  walks, 
and  the  6ower-beds. 

Queen  pines  are  grown  at  Bieton  to  the  weight  of  5  lb., 
and  their  flavour,  as  we  can  bear  witness,  is  excellent ;  all 
the  plants  in  pots  or  boxes,  from  the  smallest  heath  up  to 
the  largest  orange  tree  or  camellia,  are  grown  in  rough 
turfy  stuff  mixed  with  broken  stones  or  pebbles,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  powdered  bones,  and  generally  with  a 
mixture  of  charcoal.  The  introduction  of  this  last  ingredient 
in  general  culture  is  a  new  and  important  feature,  apparently 
of  great  importance,  for  which  the  horticultural  world  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Barnes.  We  have  prevailed  on  him  to  furnish 
us  with  an  account  of  his  practice,  both  in  the  open  garden  and 
the  hothouse  department,  and  to  supply  some  lists  and  dimen- 
sions of  plants;  and  this  he  has  kindly  done  In  a  series  of  letters, 
which  we  give  in  a  separate  article,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  received. 

(2\)  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  II.  Siclon  Gardens,  ikeir  Ctdlure  and  Management.  In  a 
Seriet  of  Letters  to  the  Conductor.  By  Jaubs  Barnes,  Gardener 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 


Culture  of  Flanii,  7\>  make  a  rough  Sort  of  Charcoal  Jur  Kitchen-Gardening, 
Devotuktre  Farming.  Preparing  Ground  for  Cabbogei,  Winter  Salading,  ^c. 
Early  and  late  Caalifiower.  TaUiet  to  Kildien-Garden  Cropt.  Improvementt. 
Stale  of  ike  Men  and  Labourert  in  Siclon  Gerdent. 

The  first  interview  I  had  with  you.  Sir,  was  at  Bieton  kitchen- 
garden,  with  two  smalt  Goose-necked  short-handled  Hoes  one  in 
each  hand,  haviufrjust  been  hoeing  out  my  seedling  lettuce;  for 
I  never  have  any  weeding  done  except  in  the  gravel  walks,  but 
hoe  every  thing  before  weeds  can  be  seen.  This  is  a  greater 
assistance  to  the  plants  than  any  dung  or  manure  that  can  be 
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put  on.  By  continually  hoeing  and  stirring  tlie  earth,  nature 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  plants  better  than  we  can  do  by  adding 
any  thing  to  assist :  my  rough  system  of  potting,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  it,  will  explain  this.  Fix  me  in  the  room  I 
am  now  in,  for  one  month,  with  my  clotli  shoes  and  hat  on,  with 
a  comfortable  place  to  lie  down  on,  and  plenty  of  the  best  food 
and  drink,  do  you  not  think  I  should  be  blighted,  cankered,  or 
mildewed,  or  in  some  way  stagnated?  I  fancy  I  should  be 
better  off  turned  out  for  the  same  time  without  any  of  the  above 
luxuries.  I  have  six  different  sizes  of  tliose  hoes,  from  one  inch 
to  six  inches;  and  I  use  two  at  a  time,  one  in  each  hand. 

You  next  caught  a  sight  of  my  Kitchen -Garden  Rules,  and 
asked  my  reason  for  adopting  them,  which  I  think  you  under- 
stood. I  enclo.se  a  copy  of  those  rules  [printed  at  the  end  of 
this  letter],  likewise  a  copy  of  my  Vegetable  and  Fruit  List  for 
the  week  ending  Sept.  25.  Csee  the  opposite  page].  Your  time 
being  so  short,  we  did  not  come  to  any  explanation  why  I  adopted 
this  weekly  lisL  The  following  are  tlie  principal  reasons : —  1st, 
That  my  employer's  housekeeper,  butler,  and  cook  should 
know  what  is  in  season,  and  fit  for  table  every  day  in  the  week 
or  year.  2d,  That  diey  should  know  what  they  have  had,  and 
what  they  ought  to  have.  3d,  Because  I  do  not  like  to  be 
imposed  on:  for  you  know  that  gardening  is  a  very  anxious, 
bustling,  persevering  business,  and  that  we  gardeners  have 
blights  of  all  kinds  to  contend  with,  without  having  hand-blights, 
and  idle  and  neclectful  blights.  I  speak  feelingly  on  thi& subject; 
for  the  facts  which  I  am  about  to  relate  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes.  I  have  taken  or  sent  in  a  dessert  to  the  housekeeper's 
room,  and,  having  occasion  to  go  in  afterwards  (I  speak  of  a 
place  where  I  lived  in  the  house),  I  have  seen  one  third  or  half 
of  this  dessert  gone,  by  first  one  person,  then  another,  taking 
article  after  article.  But  that  is  not  the  worst ;  for  what  fruit  is 
lefl,  in  such  a  case,  I  have  seen  pinched  or  squeezed  and  bruised 
to  that  degree  that  it  was  not  fit  to  send  to  a  nobleman's  or 
gentleman's  table,  or,  indeed,  any  other.  For  example,  grapes 
with  the  shoulders  picked  off;  peaches  and  nectarines  squeezed ; 
cherries,  gooseberries,  &c.,  the  best  and  finest  all  picked  out 
and  eaten  up ;  cucumbers,  Sic,  in  the  pantry,  put  aside  be- 
cause they  had  not  time  to  slice  them  up  and  get  them  ready 
for  table;  the  snme  cucumbers  sent  in  next  day  after  lying 
about,  having  become  withered  up  and  spoiled ;  and  hence  I 
have  been  blamed  for  sending  in  so  tough  a  salad.  I  have  seen 
the  very  best  of  vegetables,  of  all  kinds,  and  at  all  seasons,  come 
from  the  scullery  in  the  hog-tub;  never  having  been  touched 
after  lenvhig  the  garden  basket,  except  being  bundled  into  the 
hog-tub;  at  the  same  time  I  have  been  complained  of  because 
there  was  such  a  short  supply  of  fruit,  salads,  and  vegetables. 
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I  have  been  tol<]  that  a  good  lot  of  mushrooms  was  wanted  for 
pickling,  catsup,  &c.,  and  must  be  had.  J  have  had  them  pro- 
cured, and  many  times  have  risen  up  early  before  daylight  to  get 
them  myself,  lest  the  gathering  them  should  interfere  with  oiy 
day's  arrangements,  and  because  I  would  get  them  before  other 
people  were  about  collecting  them  ;  I  have  been  wet-footed,  and 
otherwise  wet  up  to  my  knees,  in  this  business.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  go  to  the  house  about  II  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
and  have  seen  stablemen,  footmen,  and  women-servants  having 
a  feast  of  the  very  mushrooms  I  took  the  trouble  to  get  while 
they  were  in  bed,  the  good  ones  stewed,  broiled,  &c,  with  only 
a  few  odds  and  ends,  stalks  and  parings,  left  in  the  very  basket 
I  sent  or  took  them  to  the  kitchen  in.  They  have  bought 
mushrooms  afterwards  for  pickling,  8cc-,  because  it  had  beien 
said  that  I  could  not  get  them.  Now  is  not  that  enough  to  cause 
one  to  establish  rules  of  some  kind  ?  I  feel  a  greet  pleasure  in 
producing  every  thing  plentifully,  and  changing  as  often  as 
possible ;  but  it  is  always  grievous  to  me  to  see  waste,  more  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  caused  by  neglect  and  idleness. 

You  noticed  the  Onion  Loft  over  the  fruit>room  and  tool-shed. 
Some  of  the  finest  of  the  onions  I  have  were  manured  with 
charcoal  dust  sown  in  the  drills  at  the  rate  of  two  pints  to 
100  f^  of  drill. 

You  asked  me  how  I  came  to  think  of  using  Cbarcoa). 
In  the  year  1829  or  1830,  while  living  at  Norwood,  in  Sur- 
rey, at  the  Beutfflh  Spa,  I  was  rummaging  about  the  woods 
for  loamy  mould,  and  in  difierent  spots  there  had  been 
large  quantities  of  wood  charred.  I  could  not  help  noticing 
how  wonderfully  strong  the  various  weeds  grew  at  a  little 
distance  round  about  tnose  spots,  where  a  thin  sprinkling  of 
charred  dust  had  got  amongst  them.  I  got  a  basketful  and 
tried  it  amongst  my  cucumber  soil.  I  found  it  improved  them 
in  strength  and  colour,  so  that  I  began  to  try  it  with  other  soft- 
gi-owing  plants ;  and  thus  I  have  continued  trying  it,  when 
i  could  succeed  in  getting  it,  with  hundreds,  I  might  say 
thousands,  of  plants  under  pot  culture.  This  I  shall  treat  of  as 
I  arrive  at  the  different  houses.  The  use  of  it  began  in  my 
framing-ground  at  Norwood,  and  you  are  the  first  person  I 
have  communicated  it  to  publicly.  I  did  give  my  brother  pri- 
vately, some  time  ago,  a  little  information  respecting  the  use  of 
charcoal,  and  he  has  tried  it  with  many  plants,  and  is  beginning 
to  use  it  with  every  thing, 

I  find  the  following  a  good  plan  to  make  a  rough  sort  of 
Charcoal  for  Kitchen-gardening,  to  be  kept  dry,  and  sown  when 
the  seed  is  put  into  the  drills,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  pints 
to  ti  drill  100  ft.  in  length.  Collect  all  the  rubbish  together 
such  as  will  not  rot,  trimmings  of  bushes  or  any  rubbish  wood. 
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cabbage  and  broccoli  stalks,  old  pine-apple  stems,  and,  in  short* 
vegetable  rubbish  of  any  kind.  Put  it  together,  first  placing 
some  straw  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  still  shaking  in  a  little  straw, 
as  you  continue  increasing  the  heap,  on  the  side  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap  you  intend  setting  fire  to,  so  that  the  fire  can  run 
into  the  middle  of  the  heap  alter  setting  fire  to  it;  taking  care 
as  you  form  your  heap  to  beat  it  tightly  and  firmly  together. 
When  the  heap  is  formed,  cover  it  over  with  short  close  moist 
rubbish  of  any  sort  from  the  rubbish  heap,  such  as  short  grass, 
weeds,  and  earth ;  so  as  to  keep  the  fire  from  flaring  through 
at  any  place  round  your  heap  for  any  length  of  time.  As  soon 
as  the  fire  breaks  through  in  a  blaze  or  flare,  thi'ow  on  more 
short  rubbish,  so  that  you  keep  it  from  blazing,  and  keep  in  it 
as  much  smoke  as  you  can.  It  is  necessary  to  thrust  a  stake  or 
broom-handle  into  the  heap  in  diflerent  places  to  entice  the  fire 
regularly  all  over  it;  but  as  soon  as  the  fire  blazes  through  these 
boles  stop  them  up,  and  make  others  where  you  think  it  not 
burning.  When  it  is  finished,  collect  the  whole  of  the  charred 
rubbish,  ashes,  &c.,  together,  and  put  it  into  old  cement  casks, 
old  packing-boxes,  sacks,  or  anything  you  choose.  Put  these 
casks  or  boxes  into  a  dry  place,  and  use  it  when  wanted, 
taking  care  to  pick  out  or  sift  out  any  pieces  of  charred  wood, 
which  there  will  be  if  you  char  large  wood.  These  can  be 
broken  up  with  a  hammer  for  potting  and  other  uses  if  wanted, 
which  I  shall  treat  of  when  I  reach  the  different  houses  of 
plants. 

I  will  here  make  a  digression  on  Devonshire  Farming.  I 
cannot  help  mentioning  the  vast  quantity  of  the  very  best  of 
manure  that  the  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  lose  every  day. 
For  example,  we  will  suppose  that  this  day  there  are  some 
of  them  busy  fetching  lime  for  wheat,  taking  for  this  purpose  a 
team,  man,  and  boy,  a  whole  day  to  get  home  a  waggon-load  of 
lime<  Now,  there  have  been  heavy  showers  falling  on  their 
dung  yards  all  the  time  that  they  were  fetching  the  lime,  and 
the  very  essence  of  their  stock  of  dung  has  been  running  away 
into  the  river  or  out  into  the  street,  or  into  some  place  where  it 
is  never  made  use  of;  and  thus  they  are  perhaps  losing  four 
times  the  value  of  the  very  load  of  lime  they  have  been  fetching 
home.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  brewing,  and  then  throwing 
the  liquor  away,  and  keeping  the  grains  to  make  use  of  as 
a  luxury.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  truth  it  is,  that  the  most 
slovenly  way  of  farming  1  ever  saw  is  that  of  Devonshire.  I 
have  noticed  one  thing  particularly,  which  is,  that  they  keep  the 
docks  growing  until  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  then  cut  them  off, 
and  carry  them  to  the  hedge-side,  or  throw  them  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  for  the  horses'  feet  to  thrash  out  the  seed, 
and  mix  it  up  amongst  the  very  mud  they  scrape  up  to  take 
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back  into  their  fields  again;  as  if  they  irere  afraid  of  losinf^ 
the  sort  of  docks  and  thistles  they  so  carefully  cultivate.  Do 
you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  some  heavy  fine  for  this  method 
of  doing  business?  [See  p.  193.,  and  Gard.  Gaz.  1641,  p.  532.] 
I  fancy,  if  it  were  not  for  the  beniitiful  soil  and  favourable 
climate  we  are  blessed  with  here,  it  would  be  short  commons 
with  many  farmers  about  this  neighbourhood. 

I  think  you  made  a  memorandum  of  my  Method  of  preparing 
the  Ground  for  Cabbages,  by  casting  up  sloping  banks  at  every 
12  ft.  to  shelter  the  plants,  and  also  to  afford  suitable  slopes  on 
which  to  prick  out  late  endive,  lettuce  plants,  cauliflower,  cab- 
bage plants,  &c. 

1  think  you  understood  my  Plan  of  sowing  Cauliflower  seed 
for  spring  growing,  not  sooner  than  from  the  18th  to  the  S5th 
of  September,  when  I  sow  both  early  and  late  inside  of  a  frame. 
As  soon  as  they  make  one  rough  leaf  I  prick  them  out  into  thumb 
pots,  and  shift  them  afterwards  into  larger.  I  keep  them  grow- 
ing on  freely  all  winter,  at  the  bottom  of  a  peach- house,  vinery,  or 
cold  airy  situation  of  any  kind,  until  February.  Having  had  the 
hand-glasses  put  away  all  winter,  and  in  spring  got  the  ground 
well  prepared  and  in  good  order  to  receive  tliem,  they  are  turned 
out,  four  under  each  glass,  when  they  enjoy  themselves,  and 
are  ready  in  April  when  vegetables  are  scarce. 

The  reason  why  I  mention  early  and  late  cauliflower  is,  that  I 
observed  last  year  a  question  asked  and  answered  in  the  Gar- 
denet's  Chronicle  respecting  early  and  late  cauliflower;  and  it  was 
answered  in  this  way,  viz.  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  early  and  late  caulifiower  except  sowing  the  seed,  which  made 
me  fancy  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  know,  and  have  known 
for  years,  that  there  are  two  distinct  sorts  both  tn  foliage  and 
6ower;  and  that  there  is  a  month  or  five  weeks  in  their  coming 
into  flower,  though  sown  and  planted  on  the  snme  day,  and 
having  the  same  treatment  all  through:  and  I  can  give  you  an 
instance  of  my  being  very  much  disappointed.  In  the  spring  of 
18S2,  when,  by  some  mistake,  I  had  got  my  late  cauliflower 
planted  under  my  band-glasses,  and  my  early  planted  out  in 
the  quarters,  those  I  had  planted  in  the  quarters  came  in 
twenty-six  days  sooner  than  my  hand-glnss  pfanls.  This  mis- 
take happened  notwithstanding  what  you  saw  yourself,  viz.  that 
I  put  a  tally  to  every  thing  I  plant  and  sow  in  my  kitchen- 
garden,  with  the  name  and  day  of  the  month.  I  do  this  more 
for  the  sake  of  giving  information  to  my  men  than  for  myself. 
By  having  tallies  placetl  on  the  above  plan,  when  the  crop  turns 
out  any  thing  extra  fine,  the  men  feel  more  interested  to  look  at 
the  tally  to  know  when  it  was  sown  or  planted,  what  preparation 
made,  what  manure  applied,  &c. 

Now,  Sir,  gardening  will  always  be  done  in  a  slovenly  un- 
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workmanlike  manner,  until  the  men  take  an  interest  in  it.  It  is 
true,  there  have  been  some  improvements  made  during  these  last 
few  years;  but  the  movement  is  slow,  and  by  no  means  at  a  ruU 
Foad  pace,  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  principal  feeling  that  some 
men  have  who  hold  situations  is  to  hold  on,  not  thinking  of 
making  the  least  improvement ;  and  if  any  improvements  should 
be  proposed  to  them  by  their  employers,  or  any  one  else, 
it  is  like  throwing  dirty  water  in  tneir  faces;  the  answer  is, 
that  they  have  more  to  do  now  than  they  can  do.  Now,  to 
establish  my  Rules  at  Bicton  was  something  like  my  going  into 
the  garden  on  n  hot  day,  and  after  kicking  against  the  bee-hives 
to  stand  in  front  of  them,  and  let  the  bees  exercise  themselves 
freely  on  myself.  By  routing  out  some  of  the  most  factious,  and 
getting  good  young  men,  I  have  been  able,  by  degrees,  to  bring 
things  as  they  are;  that  is,  by  no  means  to  perfection,  but  witli 
ample  room  left  for  improvement  on  every  thing  under  my 
charge,  as  well  as  for  improving  myself. 

In  respect  to  men,  1  would  just  observe  that  you  may  give  way 
to  them  in  sloth,  neglect,  and  all  that  is  injurious,  unlit  you  get 
every  thing  into  a  bad  state  in  doors  and  out,  and  can  get  no 
more  done  with  twenty  men  than  you  could  with  five  with 
proper  management;  and  the  five  men  would  be  just  as  well 
satisfied  with  you  as  the  twenty  would,  and  to  ail  outward  ap- 
pearance tbe  nve  men  would  not  work  harder,  nor  exert  them- 
selves more,  than  the  twenty;  the  five  taking  an  interest  in  their 
labour,  the  twenty  in  making  away  with  the  day  in  any  way,  so 
that  one  should  not  have  it  thrown  in  his  teeth  that  he  had  done 
more  to  any  job  than  the  others,  or  that  one  should  begin  his 
job  before  the  others.  I  am  always  pleftse<l  to  do  a  favour  for 
any  young  man  or  labourer  that  lies  in  my  power.  I  like  to  see 
them  merry  and  comfortuble :  but  I  hate  a  drunkard  worse  than 
I  do  a  thief,  for  this  reason,  that  a  drunkard  you  cannot  put  the 
least  conlidence  in  at  any  time;  be  may  be  clever  In  some  things, 
but  the  evil  day  comes,  he  gets  drunk,  which  ovcrturos  all  the 
cleverness  he  lias  been  performing  for  years ;  the  thief  you 
watch  for,  detect,  and  punish. 

When  I  first  entered  Bicton  gardens  I  found  the  labourers' 
working-hours  were  from  six  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the 
afternoon ;  that  is,  one  hour  allowed  every  day  to  go  home 
to  manage  their  own  gardens,  &c.,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
and  one  hour  for  dinner:  but  I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  the 
first  morning,  not  a  man  on  the  grounds  till  about  seven,  some 
later,  &c.  When  they  did  arrive,  it  was  with  the  knees  of  their 
smallclothes  not  buttoned  or  tied,  their  shoes  not  laced,  &c. ; 
not  a  tool  in  its  place,  but  thrown  down  where  a  job  was  finished, 
and  all  confusion  and  disorder  in  every  corner;  coats  lying 
about  in  every  place  through  which  they  had  been  wheeled; 
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flower-pots  thrown  together,  dirty  and  clean,  broken  or  not 
broken.  The  first  thing  they  thought  of  was  liquor  to  drink; 
and  they  never  were  satisfied  except  they  were  tossing,  and 
guzzling,  and  smoking.  What  would  you  think  of  six  or  seven 
men  mowing  a  nobleman's  flower-garden  with  each  a  short  pipe 
in  his  moutn,  blowing  a  cloud  as  if  doing  it  for  a  wager  P  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  have  seen  all  the  above  in  practice  in  Bicton 
gardens.  Do  you  not  think  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  such  things? 
I  was  not  long  before  I  told  my  foreman  of  each  department, 
that  I  must  have  a  little  better  order  in  every  place.  They  with 
one  voice  said  it  was  impossible,  for  there  were  not  half  hands 
enough  to  do  the  work.  1  pointed  out  the  way  I  should  pro- 
ceed, which  caused  a  great  stagnation  and  blight  with  both  fore- 
men and  men.  I  was  the  whole  talk  of  the  neighbourhood 
round :  it  was  said  that  my  long  ugly  legs  would  not  be  walking 
Bicton  gardens  long.  I  got  one  young  man  from  London. 
They  swore  him  to  their  rmes  and  ways,  and  he  turned  out  the 
worst  of  them  all.  I  was  obliged  to  brush  him  ofl*  in  great 
baste.  Do  you  not  think  I  was  justifiable  in  persevering  with 
my  own  Rules  and  Regulations  ?  The  difference  in  the  industry, 
cleanliness,  happiness,  and  contentment  amongst  my  men  is 
truly  astonishing.  They  are  always  in  time  of  a  morning,  as 
clean  as  I  can  expect  labourers,  merry,  whistling,  singing, 
going  to  work  as  if  they  were  taking  an  interest  in  doing  uood, 
and  always  knowing  where  to  put  their  hand  on  any  tool  that 
is  wanted,  which  you  observed  when  here.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  to  me  that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  to  see 
such  a  change ;  but  I  still  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  further  im- 
provement here  in  every  way. 

BULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  BICTON  KITCHEN- GARDEN. 

*a*  The  following  Rules  to  be  strictly  attended  to,  and  the  Finei  to  be  paid 
eaA  pay-daf.  Hie  amouiit  M  paid  to  be  divided  equalljr  BiuoDgst  (he 
men  at  [he  end  of  the  fear,  or  put  to  some  useful  purpose,  aa  iiball  be 

Rsla  g_ 

1.  Coming  to  work  on  a  Monday  moniinK  with  a  dirt^  shirt    •  -    3 

2.  Coming  to  work  any  morning  without  iihoes  being  either  laced  or  tied     3 

3.  Any  person  employed   in  these  gardens  found  gathering  fruit  with 

unwashed  hands         --  -  -  -  -  -4 

4.  Walking  from  any  border,  bed,  or  quarter  of  the  garden  on  to  the 

walk  without  first  acmping  their  shoes  or  boots  on  the  scraper 
kept  for  the  purpose  -  -  -  >  -  -     3 

5.  N^lecting  to  dean  away  dirt  from  the  scrapers  placed  at  the  above- 

mentioned  placet  or  any  quarter  of  the  garden       -  -  -     3 

6.  N^lecting  lo  raise  up  a  scraper,  too  low  for  proper  use,  when  finish- 

ing a  job  near  the  same         -  -  -  -  -  -    3 

7.  Treading  on  the  box-edgings,  or  wheeling  over  them,  without  first 

placing  over  tbem  the  briilge  kept  for  the  puipote  •  -3 
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lUiDg  a  whedbuTow  bndlj  ladeD,  or  with  a  dirtj  wheel,  on  any 
mTel  walk  -  -  -  -  -  '  -3 

[fleeting  Xo  greaie  a  nheeUmrrow-wfaeel  when  requisite     - 


gnTel  walk 
9.  N^lecting  to  greaie 
10.  N^ecdng  to  do  my  job  after  haring  been  once  told  of  it    -  -     3 


the  second  time 
11-  Negiectinc  to  pnt'in  its  pnwer  pln^e  any  tool,  ladder,  w*teriag>pot, 

or  Mty  tiling  bdon^ng  to  toe  garden         -  -  -  -    3 

18.  Pnttiiw  away  any  of  the  abore-iDentioned  articles  dirty,  for  each 

artic^        -  -  -  •  •  •  .-3 

13.  Leaving  any  box-edging  covered  with  earth  or  rubbiib  when  finiihing 

a  job  near  the  mne  -  -  •  -  -  -    3 

14.  Leavii^  any  job,  ia  any  part  of  the  garden,  in  an  unworkmanlike 

15.  Going  to  ajob  near  or  adjoining  agTBvel  walk,  without  takingabrooro 

with  other  tools    -  •  -  -  •  -  -3 

16.  Placing  on  iron  rake  against  a  wall  or  fence,  or  laying  the  same 

on  a  walk  teeth  uppermost  -  -  -  -  -    3 

17.  Neglecting  to  shut  any  door  or  gate  when  required,  or  to  fasten  the 

18.  Corclesiily  breaking  any  taal,'glass,  or  flower-pot      -  -  -     3 

19.  Leaving  neaps  of  weeds,  leavea,  or  any  other  kind  of  nibbisb,  about 

the  ^rden  when  finishing  a  job      •  -  •  •  -     3 

50.  Smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  working  hours  -  -  -     4 

51.  Swearing  or  making  use  of  bad   language,  for  every  separate   evil 

expression  ,-  -  -  -  •  -  -3 

SS.  Any  man  found  intoxicated  in  workingJiours  to  forfeit  his  day's 
wi^es,  and  be  otherwise  dealt  with  as  thereafter  shall  be  considered 

S3.  Any  dispute   arising  as   to  who  bad   infringed  any  of  the  above 

Rules  to  be  settled  by  arlHtnition. 
24.  Damaging  or  in  any  way  defacing  the  above  Rule*  -  -     18 

Bidon  Gardens,  Sept.  27.  1842. 


As  yoii  wished  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  difTereiiL  plants 
that  you  saw  here,  my  treatment  of  them,  their  dimensions.  Sec., 
I  shell  commence  in  my  humble  way  at  the  potting- bench,  that 
being  the  first  place  you  entered  in  the  flower-garden  depart- 
ment of  these  noble  gardens,  and  it  being  the  manu&ctory  of 
•11  the  hothouse  business ;  that  is  to  say,  sowing,  propagating, 
and  potting  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  seedling  to  the  mature 
plant. 

The  Potting- Bench  Li  formed  of  Portland  stone  slabs,  sup- 
ported  by  the  same  standing  edgewise,  by  which  means  it 
forms  bins  or  partitions,  to  keep  the  different  sorts  of  mould  or 
soil  underneath,  without  getting  intermixed  with  each  other. 
You  particularly  noticed  in  what  a  very  rough  manner  I  potted 
every  thing.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is,  that  I  consider  we 
ought  to  assist  nature.     If  we  only  take  one  glance  to  the  right 
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or  lefi  wherever  we  go,  is  it  not  plainly  to  be  seen  that  we  ofleh 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  that  parent  of  all  things  ?  Look  into 
any  rill,  under  any  tree,  into  the  inside  of  a  wood,  or  on  the  top 
of  a  hill}  do  we  not  notice  the  decay  of  autumn,  and  the  progress 
of  spring,  which  ought  to  serve  for  our  guide?  On  [he  bench  yoti 
noticed  sods  of  heath  mould,  and  of  different  kinds  of  loam, 
leaf  mould,  See.  On  the  side  bencli  were  pots  filled  with  four  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  pebbles,  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  to  the 
size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  four  difierent  sizes  of  broken  free- 
stone ;  four  different  sizes  of  charcoal  (considering  the  pot  of 
charcoal  dust  one  of  them);  four  different  sorts  of  sand;  two 
sorts  of  bone,  one  of  halt-inch  size,  the  other  of  dust;  four  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  broken  pots  for  draining,  potsherds  of  sizes  for 
putting  over  the  hole  of  any  sized  pot;  a  basket  of  moss,  one  of 
soot,  and  another  of  rotten  cowdung;  a  hammer,  choppers  forcut- 
ting  sods  of  mould,  &c.,  pincers,  potting-sticks,  sieves  of  different 
sizes;  wire  of  sizes  for  making  trellises  of  all  kinds  for  (raining 
plants ;  flower-  stakes  of  all  sizes  made  by  the  men  in  wet  weather, 
and  painted  green  ;  green  string  of  all  sizes  for  tying  end  train- 
ing plants,  also  painled  by  the  men. 

Painting  Strings  for  tying  Plants. — You  particularly  wished 
me  to  mention  in  what  manner  1  painted  the  strings ;  the  following 
is  my  method,  which  I  have  never  before  seen  employed.  I  take  a 
ball  of  siring,  stretch  it  inside  of  a  shed,  from  one  nail  to  the  other, 
until  the  whole  of  the  ball  is  unwound.  I  get  some  tolerably 
thick  green  paint,  put  on  an  old  leather  glove,  or  take  a  piece 
of  leatner  in  my  hand,  on  which  glove  or  piece  of  leather  1  put 
some  of  the  paint  with  a  bit  of  lath.  I  take  as  much  of  the 
string  on  my  hand  as  Is  convenient  to  rub  the  paint  into,  and 
soon  colour  the  whole  ball. 

Garden  Rules. — You  next  noticed  the  Garden  Rules  in  the 
lobby.  As  they  are  somewhat  different  from  the  rules  for  the 
kiicheu-garden,  I  beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of  them  according  to 

f'our  wish.     [These  Rules  are  given  in  p.  567-,  at  the  end  ot  this 
etler.] 

The  Palm-hoitse,  which  you  next  went  into,  appeared  to 
interest  you  much ;  and,  as  you  requested,  I  shall  proceed  to  give 
you  some  particulars  respecting  my  treatment  of  the  plants  in  it, 
their  height,  dimensions,  &c.  It  will  be  rather  startling  to  some 
persons  when  I  state  the  facts  I  am  about  to  do.  In  the  first 
place,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  every  plant  inside  that 
house  is  growing  in  loam,  charcoal,  stones,  and  sand,  with  oc- 
casionally a  little  manured  water.  The  house  is  £8  fl.  long. 
Si  ft.  wide,  and  S3  ft.  high.  The  first  plant  you  noticed  op- 
posite the  door  at  which  you  entered  was  Musa  CavendishtV, 
with  above  400  perfect  fruit  on  it;  42  fruit  on  the  uppermost 
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hand,  S8  on  the  next,  the  Tciliage  of  the  plant  perfect  and  green. 
I  asked  you  and  Mrs.  Loudon  to  taste  the  fruit,  knowing  that  it 
was  generally  disliked,  and  spoken  badly  of.  You  wished  me 
to  remind  you  of  an  observation  I  made,  which  is,  that  the  fruit 
of  the  Musa  should  not,  on  any  account,  be  touched  with  a  knife, 
either  in  gathering  it,  or  in  eating  it :  if  cut  with  a  knife  the  flavour 
is  spoilt.  The  fruit  should  be  left  on  the  plant  to  ripen,  should 
not  be  gathered  befoie  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  and  then  not  kept 
long  before  being  eaten.  [The  flavour  of  the  fruit  wns  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  any  bananas  we  bad  before  lasted  ;  doubtless 
in  part  owing  to  its  being  fresh  galhered.j 

Cycas  revoluta,  a  noble  plant,  with  a  head  of  700  fruit  on  it. 
Stem  Sk.2 in.  high ;  the  girt,  18  in.  above  the  top  of  the  tub, 
Sh.  4Jin. ;  circumference  of  the  head  of  fruit  4  fl.  Sin.  In 
March,  1841,  the  stem  measured  only  ]  fl.  11  in. ;  but,  after  re- 
moving the  top  surface,  I  applied  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  mixed 
wiih  some  loom,  as  a  top  dressing,  wnich  caused  it  to  make  the 
above-mentioned  extraordinary  growtl),  the  most  wonderful  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing. 

Dory&nlhei  exc^lsa,  flower-stem  16  A.  high. 

Sabal  Blac/rbut-nikna,  a  noble  plant. 

Strelilzi&  re^na  with  seven  spikes  of  flowers. 

Fapjfrus  antiqubrumt  14  fl,  high  with  ten  stems. 

DUl^nia  speciosa,  6  fl.  high. 

M^sa  iapiinium,  a  young  plant  4  ft.  high,  planted  out  last 
March  into  a  quantity  of  loam  and  charcoal,  ihe  trunk  of  which 
this  day  measures  14  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  leaves  reaching  to  the 
very  top  of  the  house  (33  h.  high) ;  the  base  of  the  stem  measures 
3  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference.  The  above  may  perhaps  be  doubted, 
but  it  is  true. 

Aftl^a  Ddcca.  Four  suckers  were  planted  on  the  same  day  as 
the  above  Miisn  sapi^ntum,  and  in  the  some  kind  of  preparation, 
and  their  progress  is  quite  as  astonishing;  ihey  being,  when 
planted,  respectively  from  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  M.  Bicca  is  a 
more  dwarf-growing  species  ihan  M.  sapi6itum,  nevertheless  the 
stems  of  the  tour  ptonts  are  from  9  ft.  to  1 1  ft.  high,  leaves  9  ft. 
in  length,  circumference  of  stems  from  2  tL  4  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in. 

CkamtE'ropt  exceha  Lodd.  Cat.,  a  noble  plant. 

Pandanus  odoralissimus,  very  fine. 

Fwcrot'a  Umgte^,  two  fine  plants  of  it,  the  circumference  of 
their  stems  S2  in.,  and  4  ft.  high. 

Lat^nia  riiin-a,  fine. 

Cofiea  ar&bica,  two  plants  10  ft.  6  in.  high. 

SlAlice  arborea,  very  fine. 

Cycas  circinaiia,  a  fine  plant. 

"LacuWa  gratiuima,  7  ft.  high.  .  . 
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Lataoia  borb6nica,  very  large. 

Acrocdmia  sderoc&rpa, 

Astrapix'a  WaUichii,  14  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the 
head  38  ft.  This  plant  is  wonderi'ully  improved,  since  a  dressii^ 
of  charcoal  dust  has  been  applied  with  loam  as  a  top  dressing. 

M^sa  sapiSntum  and  M,  paradisiaca,  planted  about  (wo  years, 
have  reached  the  top  of  the  house  (S3  ft)  with  their  noble  leaves, 
their  stems  being  about  IS  ft.  high. 

Araucdria  exciUa,  26  ft.  high ;  the  circumference  of  the  stem, 
at  a  foot  distant  from  the  earth,  2  ft.  2  in. ;  the  diameter  of  the 
spread  of  the  branches  22  ft. 

Vicus  eUstica,  25  fl.  high. 

Caiydta  iireta,  a.  fine  plunt. 

Dracaena  Drdco,  9  ft.  high, 

Zdtnia  Mrnda  and  Zdmia  pingens,  fine  plants. 

Combretum  grattdifibrum,  10  ft.  high,  covering  a  large  space  of 
wire  treltis  with  its  noble  shoots  anu  fine  foliage. 

Quisqudlis  indica,  22  ft.  high,  also  covering  a  large  space  of 
wire  trellis,  and  in  flower  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year. 

Sanisieria  chri/sopk^Ua,  B.  fittida,  Ca\adiam  phmatifidum  ;  all 
veiy  large. 

Bambusa  arundin&cea. 

Fiois  Benjamina,  two  plants,  10  ft.  high. 

Caryota  sobolifera,  Mitsa  s.  coccinea,  CAatmeVopj  ftumiUi,  Chei- 
roitimon  platanSides,  Dur&ntaPlumiin ;  all  five  noble  plants. 

Cireus  grandifibrus,  covering  a  large  space,  20  ft.  high. 

CMc/tu  specitaiiiima,  with  C.  truncdla  worked  on  it  from  ihe 
ground  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  which  looks  very  grand  when  in 
flower. 

Psidium  Cattleyanam,  Catlley's  Giiavs,  16  ft.  high,  covered 
with  fruit.  There  have  been  gathered  this  season  from  that 
one  plant,  and  from  a  small  plant  against  the  wall,  29doz.  of 
fruit,  and  I  should  think  there  are  20  doz.  more  on  them.  They 
have  made  a  wonderful  progress  since  shifting  them  early  last 
spring,  when  I  added  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  dust 
amongst  the  loam.  No  one  would  believe  it,  that  two  years  ago 
the  Urge  tree  was  a  tall  thin  plant,  in  a  No.  i,  pot. 

Croton  variegdtum,  7  ft-  high. 

Large  Shaddocks,  against  the  back  wall. 

Several  different  species  of  Passiflora,  and  other  noble  plants 
too  numerous  to  dwell  on  at  this  moment. 

In  my  next  letter  I  will  give  you  a  rough  idc^  of  the  other 
houses  you  walked  through,  the  dimensions  of  them,  and  my 
treatment  of  the  Heath  and  New  HolUnd  houses,  which,  I  hope, 
you  will  find  interesting.  I  have  no  doubt. 1  shall  astonish  you 
with  some  fhcts  froni  these  two  beautiful  bouses. 
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*,*  The  following  Rules  to  be  itrictty  attended  to,  and  the  Pineg  to  be 
regularly  ptud  each  pay-day.  Tne  amount  collected  to  be  equally 
dif  ided  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  put  to  wine  useful  purpoaC;  as  Itere- 
after  (ball  be  agreed  on.     ^^_^ 

Kali  i. 

1.  Coming  to  work  on  a  Monday  mormng  with  a  dirty  shirt     -  -  3 

2.  Coming  to  work  any  morning  without  shoes  being  laced  or  tied        -  3 

3.  Any  person  employed  in  these  departments  found  gathering  fruit 

with  unwashed  hands         .  -  -  -  -  -    4 

4   Going  into  any  hothouse,  greenhouse,  &c.,  or  walking  on  any  gravel 
whIk,  with  dirty  shoes         -  -  -  -  -  -     3 

5.  Taking  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  dirty  wheel  on  the  walka,  or  in  any 

other  way  making  dirt  and  not  immediately  cleaning  the  same  up  -    3 

6.  Leaving  any  door  or  gate  open  in  any  department  of  the  garden        -     3 

7.  Learing  any  door  or  gate  unlocked,   alter   opening  the  same,   and 

not  returning  the  key  to  its  proper  place   -  -  -  -     3 

B.  Leaving  any  stoke-hole  dirty,  not  keying  the  ashes  clean  out  from 

under  the  grate,  not  sifting  the  cinders  once  a  week  -  -3 

9.  Leaving  any  fire  at  night  not  in  proper  trim  or  order  -  -    3 

10.  Leaving  any  thing  dangerous  in  or  about  the  stoke-holes  or  furnaces  18 

1 1.  Leaving  ajob  unfinished,  in  an  unworkmanlike  manner        -  -    3 
IS.   Making  any  waste  of  coals,  dropping  them  dbout,  or  not  keeping 

them  swept  clean  up  together         -  -  -  •  -  3 

13.  Leaving  open  the  cover  of  any  boiler  or  cistern         -  -  -  6 

14.  Smokin«  a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  the  hours  of  work       -  -  -  4 

15.  Neglecting  to  grease  a  wheelbarrow  when  requisite  -  -  3 

16.  Leaving  any  tool,  wheelbarrow,  steps,  ladder,  water-pot,  tic,  out  of 

its  proper  place,  or  putting  it  away  dirty    -  -  -  -    3 

17.  Leaving  rubbiah  in  an>  huthouse  or  ^eenhouse,  or  in   any   way 

making  dirt  and  not  immediately  cleaning  the  same  up  -  -  3 
19.  Leaving  heaps  of  grass,  weeds,  leaves,  or  any  rubbish  whatever, 

about  pleasure-grounds,  borders,  walks,  &c.,  for  each  heap  -  3 
19.  Carelessly  breaking  any  plant,  pan,  glass,  tool,  &c.  -  -  -3 
80.  Breaking   any  flower-pot  with   plants  in   it,  and   not  immediately 

potting  the  same  plants  properly     -             -            •            -            •  S 

Z1.   Neglecting  to  do  a  job  after  having  been  once  told  of  it         •            -  3 

the  second  time    -  6 

22.  N^lccting  to  attend  to  water  fountains,  &c.              -             -             -  3 

23.  Any  man  found  at  his  work  intoxicated  shall  forfeit  his  day's  wages, 

and  be  otherwise  dealt  with  as  thereafter  shall  be  considered  just. 

24.  Swearing  or  making  use  of  bad  language,  for  every    separate  evil 

expression  -  -  -  -  -  -  -3 

25.  Damaging  or  in  any  way  mutilating  or  defacing  the  above  Rules         -  IS 
Biclon  Gardens,  Sepl.W.  1842. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.     Catalogue  o/*  Workt  on  Gardenins,  Agriculture,   Botany, 
Rural  Arekileclure,  S{c.,  lately  pablUhed,  mtlh  tome  Account  qfthote   ■ 
contidered  the  more  interesting. 

A  History  of  Britith  Fornl  Treei,  mdigemna  and  intmdueed.     By  Prideaux 
John  Selliy,  F.  L.  B..  M.  W.  8.,  &c  8vo,  pp.  540.    lUuatrated  with  a  vooA- 
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Grst  port  of  tli 
ptna,  muung  in  all  derm,  are  now  before  ui.  On  [lie  woii,  aa 
a  whole,  wc  can  bestow  unqualiGed  commentUtian,  both  in  respect  to  the  letter* 
preiB  and  the  engravings.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  itacontcnta  we  ntake 
the  following  Quotation  from  the  preface  :  — 

"  Moat  'of  tliese  treatiaea  [on  trees]  are  restrict«d  in  their  deugn,  aitd  are 
confined  to  certain  departments  of  dendrologj,  and  operationa  connected  with 
the  general  culture  and  manageinent  of  foreat  treea,  and  do  not  enter  upon 
the  paRicular  history,  nr  any  detailed  account,  of  individual  species.  Of  this 
description  are  the  works  of  Pontey,  Menteitb,  Nichol,  Sang,  Billington,  and 
various  others,  in  all  of  which  the  operations  of  planting,  thinning,  pnining, 
and  nuraery  culture,  constitute  the  permanent  features,  leavii^  the  history  tk 
the  apecies  to  which  the  above-mentioned  operations  are  meant  to  refer  but 
sUghtly  touched  upon,  or  furming  a  very  secondary  portion  of  their  contents. 
"  Tne  claasic  '  Sylva'  of  Emyn,  and  the  valuable  '  Af^retum  et  Fruti- 
cetum  Britannicum'  of  Loudon,  are,  howevn,  works  to  which  the  present 
volume  approaches  nearer  in  the  goieral  outline  of  its  plan  ;  but  aa  the 
former  was  written  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  at  a  lime  when 
•everal  trees,  now  naturalised  and  extensively  cultivated  in  Britain,  were' but 
little  known  or  recently  introduced  ;  and  as  the  latter  embraces  a  much  wida 
field  of  investigation,  besides  being  voluminous  in  size  and  costly  in  price,  and 
consequently  in  »  great  meauire  conGned  to  the  libraries  of  the  opulent,  it  did 
not  appear  to  the  author  that  he  was  trenching  upon  ground,  either  so  full^ 
Decupled  or  exhausted  previously,  as  to  render  another  work  (connected  aa  it 
is  with  a  sulject  of  such  importaDcc  as  the  growth  and  management  of  British 
timber,)  altogether  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  various  important  operations  connected  with  the 
manuement  of  timber,  the  author  may  remark  that  he  does  so  with  the 
espiM^ence  of  nearly  forty  years,  during  which  period  he  has  not  only  been  a 
planter  to  some  extent,  but  has  also  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
culture  of  his  trees;  his  observationn,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the  result 
of  practical  and  oEl-renewed  investigation,  conducted,  so  far  as  he  was  able, 
ID  accordance  with  the  pHncioles  of  vegetable  physiology.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, much  surprise  his  readers,  that  he  should  differ  from  Pontey  and  his 
followers,  in  regard  to  the  pruning  of  [orest  trees,  seeing  that  the  denuding 
system  of  that  writer  is  directly  opposed  to  such  principles,  and  that,  eo  f& 
from  contributing  to  promote  a  more  rapid  increase  or  a  greater  deposition  of 
the  woody  fibre,  it  tenda,  on  the  contrary,  lo  check  materially  the  growth  and 
vigour  of  the  tree  to  which  it  is  applied.  Even  the  system  of  Mortenwg  in,  or 
curtailment  of  the  Interftj  branches^  a  mode  of  pnining  now  very  generally 
adopted,  though  far  preferable  to  the  other,  and  when  Judiciously  used  fre- 
quently or  deciiied  advantage,  may  easily  be  carried  to  excess,  as  the  author 
has  seen  in  repeated  instances.  In  short,  it  is  seldom  that  trees  planted  in 
mass,  or  within  b  short  distance  of  each  other,  require  aid  or  assistance  from 
the  pruning  knife,  or  arc  even  benefited  by  the  abscission  of  their  lateral 
branches  —  the  difficulty,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  induce  trees  so  situated  to 
retain  these  neceHsary  and  efficient  members  in  requisite  numbers,  and  for  a 
■ufflcient  leogth  of  time  to  insure  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  and  a  rapid 
deposition  of  the  woody  fibre.  One  of  the  most  rificient  modes  of  producing 
mich  an  effect  is,  the  timely  application  of  another  important  operation,  vii. 
that  of  thinning,  the  advantage  of  which,  when  nrojierly  administered,  the 
author  lias  endeavoured  to  impresi  upon  his  readera  in  various  parts  of  his 

"  With  respect  to  the  planting  of  forest  trees,  he  would  briefly  remark  that 
he  is  not  an  MTOcate  for  the  trenchins  of  the  ground  previously  to  that  open^ 
lion,  b^iiig  convinced,  from  personal  pbservatioa  and  experience,  that  no 
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adeqiute  or  remunerating  advantage,  either  b^  a  more  nind  growth  of  the 
tree  or  an  improvenient  in  the  queuty  of  the  timber,  is  obtained,  mfiident  to 
compensate  for  the  great  additional  expense  incurred,  without  taking  into 
account  the  difficult;  in  adopting  it  in  many  districts  well  adapted  to  the 
rearing  of  wood,  or  where  plantationB  are  made  upon  that  extenBive  scale 
row  so  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  regard  to  the  statisticH  of  the 
various  trees  describett,  the  author  has  been  obliged,  from  the  restricted 
extent  of  his  volume,  to  confine  his  remarks  within  narrow  limits  ;  this  he 
cannot  but  T^ret,  as  he  in  aware  the  omission  must  prove  a  disappointment  to 
many  of  his  readers  ;  it  is,  however,  satiafactory  to  be  able  to  refer  them  to 
so  able  a  work  as  the  '  Art>oretum  et  Fniticetum  Britannicum,'  in  which  the 
■tatistlcal  information  retpecling  its  various  contents  are  generally  full  and 
satisfactory;  Lauder's  edition  of  'Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery'  also  contains 
mnch  interesting  infirrmation  of  this  kind,  respectins  the  various  trees  noticed 
and  enumerated  in  the  pages  of  that  delightful  work," 

Scotch  Farming  in  the  LeOaant.     A   LrlUr  addreued  to  the  Editor  of  the 

'  JUancheiler  Gtutrdian,''     By  Robert  Hyde  Greg.     Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  33. 

London,  1648. 

Every  landed  propfietor  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  his  land,  and  to 
raise  the  character,  and  increase  the  comforts,  of  the  tenantn  and  the  la- 
bourers on  his  estate,  ought  to  peruse  this  shilling  pamphlet.  We  are  aware 
that  much  of  it  will  nut  be  tielieved  by  proprietors,  managers,  and  brmers, 
who  have  not  been  in  Northumberland  or  Scotland,  and  we  also  know  that 
there  are  a  number  of  English  proprietors  who  prefer  having  their  lands  held 
at  will  b^  their  tenants.  To  these  this  pamphlet  will  be  of  no  use,  for  the  first 
atep  to  improvement  is  the  granting  of  Teases  of  reMonable  length.  Necessity 
is  the  motner  of  improvement,  as  well  as  of  invention,  and  we  are  much  mis- 
takeu  if  the  political  changes  which  are  taking  place  do  not  advance  agriculture 
at  a  railroad  pace.  The  lollowing  quotation  will  give  an  idea  of  the  contents 
of  the  pamphlet:  — 

"  Considering  the  fate  of  the  Com  Laws  to  be  sealed,  and  all  unequal 

Ksteetion  to  the  Uuided  interest  about  to  be  withdrawn,  1  was  anxious, 
th  as  a  landlord  and  a  farmer,  to  prepare  for  the  state  of  things  which  such 
a  change  micht  introdui^e ;  more  particularly  as  a  farmer,  to  prepare  myself, 
by  increasea  skill  and  economy  in  the  management  of  my  farm,  for  the 
keener  competition  and  lower  prices  which  the  free  introduction  of  foreign 
agricultural  produce  must  establish, 

"  I  may,  perhaps,  just  mention  that  my  farm  is  in  the  county  of  Hertford, 
and  consists  of  500  acres.  It  is  conducted  on  the  best  sjvtem  current 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  ven'  superior  to  any  thing  in  these  porta, 
and  my  bailiff  was  brought  up  in  the  Lothians ;  but  aware  that  we  muht  have 
been  stationary,  whilst  elsewhere,  as  in  Scotland,  a  rapid  progress  had  been 
going  on,  I  determined  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  farming  where  it  had 
made  the  greatest  advance,  and,  witli  this  view,  desired  him  to  meet  me  at 
Edmburgh  on  the  first  of  July  lant.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who 
understood  farming  well  himself,  and  who  had  an  extensive  personal  ac< 
quaincance  with  the  farmers,  I  was  enabled  to  visit  a  number  of  farms  of 
various  descriptions,  and  to  communicate  with  the  brmers  themselves  in 
freedom  and  confidence. 

"  It  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  were  I  even  competent 
to  do  it,  which  I  am  not,  to  enter  minutely  into  details  :  those  capable  of 
understanding  them  should  visit  the  country;  and,  whether  they  do  so  on  a 
lour  of  profit  or  amusement,  they  will  be  amply  repaid. 

"  The  general  conviction  which  remains  upon  my  mind  is  this,  that,  with  a 
system  eoual  to  that  of  the  Lothians  established  throughout  England,  land* 
lords  might  receive  double  rents,  farmers  be  rich  and  prosperous,  and  the 
country  be  rendered,  for  two  generations,  independent  of  foreign  supplies. 
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notwithatmnding  nn  abolititni  of  all  protectiTe  dtitiea.  I  am  confidetit  the 
■gricuItuiBl  praducfl  of  Englnnd,  Wain,  and  the  Weat  of  ScotUod,  might  be 
doubled:  >°<'  t^Bt  of  Lanmshire  and  Qieihire  be  tripled,  and  thk  wilhout 
•n;  material  addition  to  the  i^ricnltural  pcpulatioo." 


A.  L  Downing,  Author  of  a  "Treatise  on  Landscape' Oardening."  Svo, 
pp.  187,  illiutrated  bj  numerous  Gngravings.  New  York  and  London, 
1842. 

The  author  of  thb  work  •eema  to  have  taken  for  his  model  our  StAtaioK 
^ArdttUel,  md  LatuUeape)  Gardener.     Like  it,  the  Cottage  Reeideiicet  coolaina 
a  aeries  of  designs  for  reudenoea  of  moderate  extent,  with  plana  for  laying  out 
the  gardena,  lilts  of  met  and  •hniba  for  p'      '       ' 
th«r  cnltore  and  uiant^enKnt,  and  reman  .......     . 

of  deagn  and  taate  on  which  the  whole  is  founded.    Throughout,  t 
gives  evidence   of   hU   having  studied   architecture   as   i 

'  '  '  -  ■"  -  '  ■  ■  i  produced  a  number  of  v  ....  __  .._  .._ 
:  than  ours  are,  but  calculaied  to  convey 
ts  of  what  cottnge  residences  are  susceptible  of,  M'e  ratber  wonder  th^ 
the  geometric  style  of  laying  out  grounds  is  not  in  higher  esteem  in  the 
United  States,  because  we  should  suppose  that,  where  there  i*  to  much  nataral 
woody  scenery,  it  would  be  deMToble  frequently  to  introduce  the  geometric 
sl^le  as  forming  the  greatest  contrast  to  it.  Perhaps  the  reason  may  be,  that 
this  style  is  better  adspted  for  extensive  places,  than  for  such  as  coniiat  of  only 
a  few  acres;  or,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  following  the  taste  now  prevalent  in 
Europe  may  be,  like  other  tiiahions,  all  powerful.  Be  these  things  as  they 
may,  we  consiiler  Mr.  Downing's  bMik  highly  creditable  to  him,  as  a  man  of 
taste  and  an  author;  and  it  cannot  tail  to  be  of  great  service  in  adding  to  the 
comforts,  and  improving  the  taste,  of  the  cititens  of  the  United  States.  A 
^ige  edition  of  Mr.  Downing's  Treatite  on  Landiaipe-Gimtenhg,  noticed 
in  our  Volume  for  1B41,  p.  421.,  has,  we  are  informed,  been  already  sold  j 
which  afibrds  a  most  gratifvii^  proof  of  the  jK^oreas  of  refinement  in  a  coun- 
try where  refinement  seems  to  be  the  chief  monu  want. 

7^  Bdamcal  Looker-out  among  the  uiUd  Flov/eri  of  the  Fieldi,  Wocdi,  and 
JUetntiwu  of  England  and  Wa/er  ;  forming  afmmRar  Monthly  Gmdc  for  the 
coUeeling  Botatdit.  Intertpened  toUh  pielorial  Gla>icei,bBtaiamig  Iiicidenli, 
and  ffatket  of  many  remariable  hoeamiet  of  the  rarer  and  mott  hiiereiting 
EngSth  and  Wehh  Ptantt.  By  Edwm  Lees,  F.L.8.,  &&  Post  Svo, 
pp.:j76.     London  and  Cheltenham,  IMS. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  "be  in  some  degree  useful,  in  attracting  the 
many  to  the  pleasures  afforded  by  the  examination  of  plants  in  their  wild 
localities ;"  and  for  this  purpose  his  yiork  is  divided  into  months.  Tliere 
cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  good  that  such  a  book  is  calculated  to  effect,  by 
calling  forth  and  nourishing  one  of  the  most  rational  and  perpetually  interest- 
ing tastes,  and  there  seems  no  better  plan  of  effecting  this  than  that  which  he 
haa  adopted.  The  author  seems  precisely  the  sort  of  person  that  ought  to 
write  such  a  book,  twng  a  man  of  leisure,  wbo  pursues  botanv  as  a  recreation, 
and  not  as  a  professor  or  a  botanical  author.  Of  course,  the  interest  which 
he  can  throw  inio  it  depends,  not  only  on  botanical  knowledge,  and  particularly 
that  of  our  indigenous  flora,  but  on  his  knowled^  of  country  matters 
generally,  and  of  poetry  and  history.  From  a  cursory  glance  at  the  volume, 
the  author  does  not  seem  deficient  in  any  of  these  requisites.  Every  large 
town,  or  at  least  every  county,  ought  to  hnve  auch  a  work  written  on  it,  and 
we  would  not  confine  ourselves  to  indigenous  plants,  but  include  also  foreign 
species,  either  in  cultivation  or  planted  in  parks  and  pleasure^groundx,  as  rare 
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or  oraamenUL  Some  idea  of  the  work  wOl  be  obtained  iroiii  die  fbHowing 
headii^  to  the  cbapten  on  Itwnry,  February,  and  March. 

Jaitoaby.  —  Introdnctioo  —  FIoiktb  m  their  rdadoas  to  the  Human  Baco 

—  Firtt  aspect  of  the  Year  —  ETeraroHU  —  Ivy  and  Holly  contrasted  — 
Natural  History  of  the  Miatletoe—  lu  Stations  on  various  Trees  —  Trees 
upset  by  the  Oalea —  Localities  of  rvmarkatde  Yew  Trees — Yewiu-tbe-Oak 

—  Oroundsel,  Dead  Nettle,  &c.  —  Stocking  Oorae  —  Aspect  of  Nature. 
PaBKDARY.  — Various  Unti  of  Buds  and  Twks  in  the  Sunbeams — Brilliant 

Effecta  of  a  Frozen  Shower  —  Dandelion,  Veronica,  Daisy  —  Hoases  in 
perfection  of  Beauty  — Hellebore,  Feriwiiikle  —  Sudden  Snow  Storm  —  The 
awakenine  of  Spring  in  the  Country  and  the  City  —  Appearance  of  Gelatinoui 
Fungi  —  Miseriea  of  a  Thaw  —  Snowdrc^ia. 

BIarcb.  —  A  March  Momine  on  Blalreni  Hills  —  Crocnsea,  MeiereoD, 
^>ricot,  VjTW  japooica,  Ac.  —  Flowers  of  the  Woods  and  Fleldi — Flowering 
or  the  Hazel,  Yew,  and  Elm — Vernal  Indications — Various  Species  of  Violets 

—  Oolden  Saxifrage,  Tuberou*  Moaehatel,  White  and  Yellow  Awlworts  — 
Daffodils  and  Sallows  —  Windflower. 


Art.  II.     Literary  Notice. 
lUAOTHATioss  of  the  Ballon/  and  other  Brmchet  tifthe  Nalvral  Hittory  of  U 
Himaiayan  MomOaiiu,  and  of  the  Flora  of  Co.'  "     '  •     *■-  - 

F.R.N.,  &c.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  ani 
it  about  to  be  reissued  in  S!  monthly  Farts. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  1.     General  Notices. 
On  the  Exulemx  of  Sulphur  m  Ptantt.  —  M.  Vogel,  sen.,  remarks  that  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  late  M.  Flanche  and  other  dieniists   that  many  plants 
contain  sulphur.      Water-cresses  fLepldium  sativum  L.)  are  among   those 
which  especially  contain  much  sulphur. 

As  soils  distant  from  volcanoes  do  not  contain  perceptible  traces  of  sulphur, 
it  appears  to  H.  Vogel  not  impossible,  that  plants  which  are  much  disposed 
to  assimilate  sulphur  may  have  the  property  of  deriving  it  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  sulphates.  M.  Vogel,  however,  found  that 
seeds  placed  in  a  soil  perfectly  free  from  sulphur  and  sulphates  vielded  plants 
which  contained  a  notable  quantity  of  sulphur.  The  soil  cmpluyed  for  this 
experiment  consisted  of  coarsely  powdered  white  glass ;  it  was  first  stronjtly 
*'*"*H,  but  not  filled,  in  a  crucible,  and,  being  aflerwards  washed  with  boiling 


water,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  sulphate  could  be  detected, 
water-cresses  kept  in  a  moist  state  were  placed  in  this,  and  when  the  plenta 
were  several  inches  in  hdgfat,  thev  were  removed  with  their  roots.  After 
having  washed  the  plants,  the  white  fibrous  roots  were  cut  off,  and  these 
BB  well  as  the  plants  were  dried ;  and,  on  heating  them  in  a  retort,  it  was  found 
that  both  of  them  yielded  considerably  more  sulphur  than  the  seeds  con- 
tained. The  expressed  'juice  nf  the  young  plants  cultivated  in  the  powdered 
glass  also  contained  soluble  sulphatei.  The  seeds  of  waier-cresses  sown  in 
coarsely  powdered  quarti,  flint-glass,  and  very  fine  silica  obtained  from  si< 
heated  hydrofluoric  acid,  yielded  similar  results  with  respect  to  sulphur  and 
suljihates,  though  the  plants  did  not  flourish  to  well  in  the  last  as  in  the  two 
former  substances. 
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To  obtun  Bpprouimtive  reiulta  as  to  the  qumntity  of  iulphur  in  the  wM«r- 
cress  seeds  and  the  plants  which  they  yielded,  the  folloiring  experiaieats  were 
made.  The  seed  (100  grains  7  )  was  heated  to  redness  in  b  retort,  aocl  the 
f^Bsea  diienwed  were  received  into  a  solution  of  potaah;  acetate  oriesd  was 
added  to  the  allialine  liquor  as  long  as  precipitation  occurred.  The  predpi- 
tate  mu  of  a  brownich  colour,  and  consisted  of  hjdrate,  carbonate,  and  sul- 
phurct  of  lead  (  the  two  former  were  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the 
•ulphuretof  lesd  remained,  which,  after  washing  and  drying,  wdghed  O'Mgr. 
which  indicated  0-1S9  gr.  of  sulphur.  According  to  this  experiment,  IDOgr, 
of  the  seed  contained  0- 1  SSfT.  c^  sulphur. 

The  young  plants  obtained  Ironi  the  growth  of  100  grains  of  the  seed  were 
siroilarly  treated.  Their  weiriit  was  £040  gr.  i  tbm  }-ielded,  by  the  abov^ 
deacribed  procesa,  IS- 1  gr.  or  sniphuret  of  lead,  equivalent  to  &H>3  gr.  of  sul- 
phur :  consequently  the  dried  planta  contwned  more  (han  fifteen  times  a* 
much  aulpbnr  as  the  100  gr.  of  seed  which  produced  them. 
■  According  to  this,  100  tb.  ot  the  dried  plants  wouM  yield  nearly  4  of 
an  ounce  of  sulphur,  although  grown  where  none  could  be  obtained  by  the 
roots. 

As  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  of  wster-cresses  took  place  in  a  soil 
devoid  of  sulphur  and  sulphates,  and  in  a  room  which  contained  no  sulphurs 
ous  vapours,  (he  origin  of  the  sulphur,  M.Vogel  remarks,  is  to  him  a  perfect 
enigma,  and  at  present  he  confesse"  that  he  is  unnbte  to  give  a  satisnctorj 
explanation  of  it.  (J<rum.  de  Pham.  el  de  {Mm.,  Mar,  18.  1B4S,  as  quoted 
in  PhiL  Mag.  for  July.) 

Sadt.  —  In  nffiH^ing  warmth  to  plants,  the  earth  is  of  considerable  utility, 
and  the  power  of  accumulating  ana  retaining  it  varies  at  much  in  aoils,  aa  the 

Bruportions  of  their  constituents.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  that  a  rich 
lack  mould,  containing  one  fourth  of  v^etable  matter,  had  its  temperature 
increased  in  an  hour  from  65°  to  88°  by  exposure  to  the  sunshine,  while  a 
chalk  eoil  was  heated  only  to  69°  degrees  under  similar  drcumstances ;  but 
the  first,  when  removed  mto  the  shade,  cooled  in  half  an  hour  15°,  whereas 
the  latter  lost  only  4°.  This  explains  why  the  crops  on  light-coloured 
tenacious  soils  are  in  general  so  much  more'backward  in  spnn^,  but  are 
retained  longer  in  verdure  during  autumn,  than  those  on  black  li^ht  soils; 
the  latter  attain  a  genial  warmth  more  r^ily,  but  part  with  it  with  equal 
■peed.  Tiie  following  experiment,  which  has  often  been  auccessfutly  rM>eated 
upon  ll^ht  as  well  as  tenacious  soils,  deuiunstrates  how  greatly  the  colour  of 
a  soil  influences  the  accumulation  of  heat.  Coal-ashes  were  sprinkled  over 
half  the  surface  of  beds  sown  with  peoB,  beanH,  &c.,  and  on  these  the  plants 
invariably  appeared  above  ground  two  or  three  days  earlier,  ubviuuily  on 
account  of  the  increased  warmth  ;  it  being  a  well-known  Ikct  that  dark  bodies 
absorb  caloric  more  readily,  and  in  larger  proportions,  than  those  of  lighter 
hue.  {Camhndge  Chnm.  and  Joitm.,  May  86.  1948.) 

Trenchmg  itW  SoiU.  —  By  the  old  method  of  ridging  or  trenching,  we  do 
not  oblaio  such  a  thorough  pulverisation  of  the  soil  as  may  be  desirable. 
During  my  twelve  years'  service  at  Cannon  Hall,  where  I  had  to  contend 
with  a  stubborn  and  clayey  soil,  I  found  the  method  which  the  annexed 
diagram  may  serve  to  expltun  answer  my  wishes  better  than  any  other  that  I 
could  hit  upon.  Let  a,  6,  c,  d  represent  a  section  of  the  ground  to  be 
trenched  8  ft.  deep.  In  — 
the  first  pluce,  the  gi^und 
is  measured  out  in  longi- 
tudinal bed^,  4  ft.  wide  ; 
this  done,  the  top  spit  of 
the  bed  c  is  laid  on  the 
bed  g;  and  the  second 
spit  of  the  bed  e  is  laid 
on  h.    The  first  or  top  spit  of  the  bed  /  is  then  laid  on  the  bed  i,  and  the 
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Hcond  t[at  from  the  bed/  is  lud  or  h.  So  that  the  top-toil  and  sub-soil  are 
kept  on  Bcparate  and  Blteroate  beds,  and  may  be  mixed,  reversed,  or  returned 
as  takea  out,  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  By  this  method,  the  advantages  are, 
a  much  greater  exposure  of  surface  to  the  action  of  the  weather;  the  t^ipor' 
tunit;  of  incorp<MBting  with  the  soil  any  desirable  or  obtainable  manuree,  and 
at  any  desired  depth  ;  a  thorough  blending  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet ;  and  it  also  fiuilitates  the  operation  of  draining  where  necessary. 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that,  when  the  first  thrown-out  beds  are  sufficiently  pul* 
Terieed,  they  are  leTelled  down,  and  the  others  thrown  out  in  the  tame  manner. 
{T.  Parkhu  in  Gard.Chron.  for  1842,  p.  6.) 

umUyoJtheBooic.  —  Although,  at  certain  periodsof  the  year,  rooks  do  con- 
mderable  mischief,  yet  thev  make  ample  compensation  in  the  end  by  destroying 
the  grubs  of  the  cockchafer,  and  otiier  under-ground  feeding  insects,  which, 
if  Im  to  themselves,  would  utterly  destroy  the  crops  which  the  rooks  only 
partially  injure.  Mr.  Yarrelt,  in  his  Hiiloiy  of  Briiiih  Btrdt,  says:  —  "On 
some  very  targe  farms  in  Devonshire,  the  proprietors  determined,  a  few 
summers  ago,  to  try  the  result  of  ofiering  a  great  reward  for  the  heads  of 
rooks :  but  the  issue  proved  destructive  to  the  farmers,  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  crops  failed  for  three  successive  years ;  and  they  have  since  been  forced 
to  import  rooks  and  other  birds  to  re-«tock  their  farms  with.  A  similar  ex- 
periment was  made  a  few  years  ago  in  a  northern  county,  particularly  in 
reference  to  rooks,  but  with  no  better  success :  the  rarmerg  were  obliged  to 
ranstate  the  rooks  to  save  their  crops."  (Camb.  Ckron.  and  Jourrt.,  June 
n.  1848.) 

Plunu  on  calcareota  Sml, —  Have  you  ever  heard  that  plum  trees  thrive  best 
in  the  limestone  districts  ?  In  confirmation  of  this,  my  garden  never  fails  of 
an  abundant  crop  of  ^ricots,  which,  you  know,  are  graded  on  plum  stocks. 

From  seven  trees  I  shall  pick  this  year  from  150  to  SOO  dozen P.  F.  if, 

July  SS.  1848. 

Grape-grmBing,  —  I  have  tried  with  Rfeat  success  the  filthy  feeding  tyttem 
for  grapes  ;  dead  do^,  rats,  calves,  and  horses  have  been  buried  aboiit  10  or 
12  teet  from  seven  vines,  which  now,  the  third  year,  are  going  to  give  me  an 
abundant  crop  of  grapes ;  not  less  than  850  fine  hunches.  —  Idem, 

Orange  Syrup.  —  This  syrup  it  so  easily  made,  and  can  be  used  so  con- 
stantly to  advantue,  that  no  housekeeper  should  he  without  it.  Select  ripe 
and  thin-skinned  Iruit;  squeeze  the  juice  through  a  sieve  ;  to  wtry  pint  add  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  powdered  sugar ;  boil  it  slowly,  and  skim  as  long  as  any 
scum  rises  ;  you  may  then  take  it  oS,  let  it  grow  cold,  and  bottle  it  off.  Be 
sure  to  secure  the  corks  well.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  syrup,  mixed  in 
melted  butter,  make  an  admirable  aauce  for  plum  or  batter  pudding ;  it  im- 
parts a  fine  flavour  to  custards  ;  and  a  tea-spoonful  introduced  into  a  glass  of 
punch  adds  much  to  its  deliciousness.  (Camb.  Chmu  and  Joum.,  April  S. 
184!.) 

Potato  Salad.  —  In  jour  cottage  gardening,  when  you  are  giving  directions 
for  the  cooking  and  use  of  sundry  vegetables,  perhaps  you  might  add  a  mode 
of  making  a  potato  salad  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  which 
would  not  only  be  useful  to  the  cottager,  but  is  thought  by  many  to  be  d» 
liciouE  eating,  particularly  with  salmon,  or  fish  in  general,  or  bdeed  any  thing 
else.  The  mixture  of  vinegar,  oil,  mustard,  salt,  and  hard  egs  is  the  same  as 
for  common  salad,  and  according  to  taste ;  the  potatoes  are  sliced  when  cold, 
with  beet-root  also  sliced.  The  cottager  may  merely  use  the  vinegar,  salt, 
and  mustard,  and  add  sliced  onions.  (CamS.  Chron.  and  Joum.,  April  S. 
1848.) 

Taming  and  fr<aimg  Hortct,  —  In  confirmation  of  a  parBgraph  on  this  sub- 
ject, intened  in  p.  388.,  we  uuote  the  following:  —  "  The  taming  of  horses," 
says  the  Newboum  Advocate  (a  North  Carolina  newspaper),  "  by  breathing  in 
tbeir  nostrils,  seems  to  be  gaining  friends.  Mr.  David  Clayton,  of  Tvrrel 
county,  havine  teen  an  article  in  our  paper  stating  that  horses  had  been 
rendered  gentle  by  breathing  into  thnr  nostrils,  determined  to  try  it  on  a 
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Soung  male  belonging  to  him,  -who  wMild  wWet  no  pertAn  to  handle  him, 
[r.  Clsf ton  faatened  him  in  k  stable,  and,  after  coniidenible  triMible,  luc- 
peeded  nt  breathing  wtovI  time*  in  hia  nostrils.  Before  he  left  the  stabla 
the  mule  became  gentle,  and  woold  stuid  still  and  suffer  himself  to  be  robbed, 
and  would  ooae  and  tta^i  arouod  him.  He  followed  Hr.  Clayton  out  of  the 
■table,  around  the  yard,  and  iranted  to  go  into  the  house.  We  advise  our 
fnends  who  hate  colts  to  break  to  t»  the  experimeat;  if  it  does  no  good,  it 
can  ctTtainlv  do  no  harm.'  (^Staa^ord  Mercmry,  as  quoted  m  Morn.  CArvn, 
Octofaei  §.  IBU.) 


Art.  IL    Foreign  Notieet- 


UdirVMB  awumg  the  Chmne.  —  In  arranging  the  various  classes  of  the 
people,  the  Chinese  place  the  literati  in  the  foremost  nnk,  as  learning  is  with 
then  the  ■tepping'Moae  to  honour  j  but,  immediately  alta"  Ihe  leatioed,  the 
husbandman  takea  the  precedence  of  all  others,  because,  being  eiusged  in 
niHi^  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  is  abundantly  more  important  Uian  the 
mechanic,  who  merely  changes  the  form  of  matter,  and  the  merchant,  who 
oripnates  nothrog,  but  only  barters  and  exchanges  commodities  for  tbe  sake 
of  gain.  This  honour  put  upon  agricullural  employments  is  eridently  the 
result  of  design  ;  and  mows  that  the  country',  being  oTerstockcd  wiui  in- 
habitants, needs  cnltivatiiv  to  its  utmost  extent,  in  order  to  provide  die 
people  with  suateuance.  The  industry  and  skill  of  the  Chinese,  striving  to 
produce  as  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  possible,  would  also  anue 
a  dense  population,  ever  struggling  against  threatening  want,  and  coinpeUed 
to  exert  themselves  for  their  daily  bread.  In  tropical  climates,  where  the 
ground  is  fertile  and  the  population  scanty,  the  natives  find  that  by  a  few 
months'  hdMur  they  can  produce  tuffideat  food  for  a  whole  year's  con< 
sun^tion  i  and  are,  tberelbre,  indisposed  to  exert  themselves  further :  but 
in  China  the  inhabitants  are  incessantly  employed;  and  every  individual 
in  obliged  to  be  busy  in  contributii^  his  quota  to  the  commonweal.  Every 
one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  Chinese  knows  that 
they  are  untiring  in  their  exertions  to  maiutain  themselves  and  families. 
In  the  business  of  agriculture  they  are  more  particularly  active ;  raising  two 
crop*  from  the  ground  every  fear,  extending  thcdr  cultivation,  and  brmoing 
the  most  unpromising  spots  into  use,  in  order  that  nothing  may  be  mat. 
Their  skill  in  effecting  these  ol^ects  is  not,  considering  their  &w  advaoti^ea, 
contemptible.  They  Uioroughly  understand  the  importance  of  varying  the 
crops  i  they  know  perfectly  well  the  seasons  and  soils  adapted  for  certain 
productions;  and  they  are  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  manuring  the 

Cind,  in  order  to  maintain  its  fertility.  A  stranger  Is  struck  with  this  on 
setting  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  China.  Most  indiriduals  met  in  the 
paths  of  the  Gelds  are  provided  with  a  basket  and  rake  ;  and  every  evening  the 
cottager  brings  home  a  certain  quantity  to  add  to  the  dung-heap,  which  is  a 
most  important  appendage  to  every  dwelling.  Having  but  few  sheep  and 
cattle,  they  are  otni^ed  to  maka  the  most  of  Uie  stercoroceous  stock  of  man 
and  swine.  This  is  carefully  collected,  and  actually  sold  at  so  much  per 
pound ;  while  whole  strinn  of  scavengers  may  be  Ecen  cheerily  posting  into 
the  country  every  successive  morning  with  their  envied  acquisitions;  little 
heeding  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  less  interested  passengers.  Every  other 
substance  likely  to  answer  the  end  is  anxiously  collected,  and  carefully 
disposed,  so  as  to  provide  for  future  exigencies;  such  at  decayed  animal  and 
vegetnble  matter,  the  sweeping  of  streets,  the  mud  of  canals,  burnt  bones, 
lime;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  singular,  the  short  stumpy  hair,  shaven  from 
millions  of  heads   every  ten   days,  is  industriously  gathered,  and  sold  for 
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mamire  throu^iout  the  emiure.     {Madrat  Ahnanac  jar  1B41,  in  Comb,  C&roK. 
md  Joam.  Hi^  14.  184S.J 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

iSbvAfm  Tt^na,  —  There  btc  sereral  apecicienfl  or  this  beautiful  pUuit  in 
thia  dty.  Abiout  t<ivo  yean  BiDce,  Mr.  Drecr,  florist  and  seednnan,  had  one 
in  flower,  and,  as  he  wai  uninrormed  about  its  historj',  I  gave  it  to  bim,  and 
having  inserted  it  in  a  daily  citj  paper,  a  purehaser  wai  speedily  found  at  ten 
dollars.  The  British  botanists  and  cultirators  of  plants  know  its  locality  and 
discoverer,  but  may  probably  not  bnow  all  I  em  about  to  write  concerning  the 
latter,  and  thererore  I  send  you  the  article  alluded  to.  "  The  lat«  dis- 
tingui^ed  Triend  and  liberal  patron  of  science.  Sir  Joacph  Banks,  Bart., 
in  early  life  was  an  ardent  cultivator  of  botany  and  natural  history,  and, 
although  under  an  actual  matrintonia]  engagement,  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  place  of  naturalist  to  the  first  expedition  under  Captain  Cook,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  met  with  the  plant  in  question.  Finding  it  to  be  a  new 
genus,  he,  with  great  tact,  determined  to  name  it  after  the  queen  of  En^and, 
a  princess  of  the  house  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitx,  and  coined  for  it  the  classical 
name  of  8lrelftzta,  adding  reglnse.  A  greater  compliment  could  not  have 
been  paid  her.  But  you  will  ask,  what  became  of  Mr.  Banks's  betrothed  ?  I 
heard  severel  years  since  from  M.  Correa  de  Serra,  that  the  suspoision  of 
Mr.  B's  proceedinss  was  not  relished  by  the  lady  or  her  finends,  and  excited 
■ome  severe  remorite;  which,  bowever,  were  soon  quieted  by  the  powerful 
charm  of  a  draft  in  her  &vour  on  his  banker  for  10,00(W. ;  not  that  he 
loved  her  less,  hut  that  he  loved  "  science  more."  M.  Correa's  standing 
as  a  botanist  is  well  known.  It  was  he,  as  you  know,  who  ascertained  that 
the  DoryfiiitheB  excflsa  was  a  new  genus,  and  gave  it  an  appropriate  name. 
He  resided  deven  years  in  England,  as  secretary  of  the  Portuguese  legation  t 
and  aiterwards  in  this  dcy,  first  as  a  private  man,  and  subsequently  as 
minister  from  the  court  of  Brazil.  — J.  M.    PiiUutelphia,  Auguit,  IB4S. 

Jgdve  americana.  —  Mr.  B.  Duke,  the  successor  of  B.  MMahon,  is  now 
exhibiting  at  the  Masonic  Hall  an  agave  in  flower.  It  is  stated  by  him  to  be 
one  of  the  original  plants  grown  by  Mr,  Hamilton,  at  the  Woodlands,  in 
Blockley  township,  Philadelphia  county  ;  and  which,  after  his  death,  came 
■  "     ■'  '  "      *"""■"  >o  8  family,  and  thence  to  the  present 

iT-stem  on  the  ITtl 
Ironi  that  time  to  the  8th  of  July,  it  increased  daily  from  fi  in.  to'  9in., 
when  it  bad  attuned  the  height  of  80  II.  I ^  in.  It  then  commenced 
throwing  out  lateral  branches  and  forming  its  buds,  and  continued  to  do  so 
'  oreater  portion  of  the  month  ;  on  the  89th  it  expanded  its  first  flower. 
Rich  time  the  spread  of  the  lateral  branches,  from  tip  to  tip,  was  nearly 
5  ft.  The  whole  number  of  these  is  twenty-two.  The  probable  number  of 
flowers  which  will  be  displayed  on  the  plant  cannot  be  less  than  from  1300  to 
2000.  The  summit  cluxtent  expanded  two  days  since,  and  now  the  plant 
presents  a  magnificent  spectacle.  It  is  supposed  to  be  ninety-five  years 
old.  A  sixth  American  specunen  is  said  to  be  about  to  flower  in  the  green- 
house of  Mr,  Van  Rensellaer,  of  Albany,  New  York,  The  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Courier,  at  Philadelphia,  says  that  a  few  years  since  he  saw,  one  in 
flower  m  the  greenhouse  oT  Mr.  Peter  C.  Brook  of  Boston :  this  makes 
seven  specimens  m  the  United  States.  —  Idem.    Aaguil  1 1.  164!. 

[For  an  account  of  the  flowering  of  three  plants  of  the  Ag&ve  americana 
in  America,   see  Gardener'*  JUagaane,  vol.  vii.  p.  454.] 

Fenerabte  Caclui.  —  In  the  beautiful  greenhouse  of  Joshua  Longstretb, 
Turner's  Lane,  about  two  miles  from  the  northern  limit  of  Phitadelphia,  is  a 
specimen  of  Cictus  trlanguitkris,  venerable  in  years,  as  it  is  lolty  in  stature. 
It  has  been  in  possession  of  the  present  owner  thirty  years ;  it  was  held  by 
the  former  one  forty  years,  and  ne  supposed  it  about  ten  years  old  when  it 
came  into  his  possession.    It  is  IT  ft.  high.  —  Idem, 
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Art.  III.    Domttlic  Notice*. 

ENGLAND. 
Jfomi'A  Leim,  tuned  out  in  June  into  ta  open  border,  and  trained  •gaitut 
tbe  cut  end  of  the  stoT»Jiouse  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Onrden,  hu  thriTcn 
exceedingl}',  utd  bu  produced  iu  beautifiil  bloraoms  in  tolentde  abundance. 
— W.  H.B.  [So  it  luu  Bt  Rose  Hilt,  under  the  msnMement  oT  Mr.  Ugie. 
vbere  we  saw  icTetnl  squnrB  yarda  of  terrace  wall  covered  with  ita  Mooma  on 
October  15.1— Cond. 

YUdera  aHix.  —  At  Oodaton,  near  Oxford,  askongst  man;  Bne  q>ecin!ieiw 
of  ivy  whicb  thriTe  on  the  ruina  of  the  nuunerv,  are  two  which  more  particu< 
larly  attracted  my  obiervadon.  One  haii  a  trunk  which  mewurea,  at  about  1  ft, 
from  th«  ground, fiiU  3ft.  in  circumference;  and  then  divides  into  two  branchea, 
each  being  about  half  the  lixe  of  the  main  stem :  the  other  ia  flattened  by  its 
close  contact  with  the  wall,  froni  which  it  projects  about  1 0  in.,  and  is,  in  its 
widest  diameter,  1  fl.  4in.  The  brancheB  extend  a  considerable  distance  over 
tbe  old  walla,  and  have  not  the  least  appearance  of  decay.  —  W,  H.  B. 


Art.  IV.    Relrotpective  Criliciim,  \ 

VlJtaUT  Sml.  (p.  70.)  —  A  paper  of  mine  on  vir^n  soil  (p.  70.)  was  written  « 
in  consequence  of  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Gardmei'i  Gtaetle, 
signed  K.  By  your  Magarine  for  Ajgust,  1  find  that  Mr  Ljmbum  was 
R,  and  that  he  difTefs  a  little  from  me  in  opinion.  However,  as  he  truly 
says,  "  the  difference  is  more  in  the  application  of  the  term  than  in  any  thing 
else."  Perhapa  I  ought  to  have  been  more  careful  how  I  expressed  myself: 
for  instance,  when  I  mention  that  I  hardly  knew  what  an  alkari  was,  although 
it  is  pretty  welt  understood  what  constitutes  an  alkali,  he  or  any  one' 
else  mi^t  nee  I  eipresied  myself  in  a  joking  way ;  when  alkalies  arc  derived ; 
from  rocks,  I>etter  have  them  ground.  Mr.  L.  eonsiden  that  a  liihe  of  the^ 
labour  I  bestow  on  the  study  of  bees  would  1>e  Iwtter  applied  to  the  study' 
of  geology  and  chemistry:  this  may  l>e  true;  hut  if  he  consid^s  tbe  study  of> 
tiecs  a  small  one  he  is  mistaken,  for  itlustriouii  men  of  all  ages  have  thought*' 
it  worthy  of  attention.  Among  ttie  ancients  were  Aristotle  and  Virgil;  among, 
the  modem  naturalists  we  have  Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  Huber,  Bonnet, 
Hunter,  and  others.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  virgin  soil ;  whether  that 
term  ou^t  to  be  applied  to  surface  soil,  I  mean  that  from  rich  pasture  land, 
or  subsoil  as  Mr.  L.  will  have  it ;  to  the  latter,  I  will  not  dispute,  but  observe 
that  subsoil  would  be  of  little  use  for  the  seme  purpose  that  gardeuers  put 
the  former  to.  Mr.  L.  observes  that  a  little  of  the  latter  is  useful,  mixed  with 
"  soil  so  spent  and  worn  out  that  no  manure  we  put  on  it  will  renovate  its 
lost  powers."  But  the  grand  question  is,  what  are  those  lost  powers? 
Mr.  L.  has  given  a  very  good  account  of  the  manner  in  which  soils  are  aHected 
by  manures  and  by  different  kinds  of  crops  ;  still  there  are  some  things  yet  to 
be  learned  on  this  sut^ect.  In  my  former  paper  t  mentioned  that  Mr.  L. 
considered  that  tbe  excretions  from  the  roots  of  plants  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it;  but  we  have  yet  to  team  if  there  be  such  a  thing  after  all  as 
excretions.  May  it  not  have  been  a  fungus  that  ted  to  such  a  notion  Pj- 
J.  WigUon.    Conci/  HaU  Gardeni,  Auguil  26,  1848  ' 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Recollections  of  a  Gardening  Tour  in  the  North  of  England 
and  Part  of  Scotland,  made  from  June  22.  to  September  30.  I84I. 
By  the  Cokductok. 

{Contataedfrom  p.  Wi. ) 

Aug.  9. —  Melrose  to  Dalkeith,  by  Drybwgh  Abbeif  and  Thirl- 
stane  Castle.  The  ruins  of  Melrpse  Abbey  are,  perhaps,  the 
best  preserved  ruins  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  though  thej  admit 
of  the  improvement  of  showing  the  whole  of  the  original  floor, 
by  removing  rrom  it  the  heaps  of  rubbish  with  which  it  is  now 
disfigured.  Ilie  accompanying  burying-ground  is  extensive  and 
not  over-crowded  with  graves,  and  it  might  be  surrounded  and 
intersected  with  some  straight  gravel  walks;  and  along  these 
night  be  planted  a  few  Irish  yews,  and  other  evergreens,  chiefly 
of  cypress-like  shapes,  which  would  afford  agreeable  walks  for 
the  inhabitants,  and  display  the  abbey  to  advantage  to  strangers. 
There  are  not  many  grave-stones  that  would  be  found  in  the 
way  of  the  walks;  but,  where  these  did  interpose,  the  symmetry 
of  the  walk  could  always  be  preserved  by  expanding  it  volun- 
tarily as  much  on  one  side  of  the  grave-atone  as  it  was  e^anded 
from  necessity  on  the  other ;  surrounding  the  grave-stone  with  a 
circle  or  an  oval  of  grass,  or  grouping  it  with  a  tree  or  shrub, 
where  necessary  or  advantageous.  If  the  levelling  down  of  the 
grave  mounds  were  an  objection,  soil,  could  be  procured  so  as  to 
raise  the  walk  above  their  level,  which  would  give  it  a  terraced 
character,  rather  desirable  than  otherwise,  by  affording  the  spec- 
tator a  more  commanding  view  on  each  side.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  a  regular  system  of  laying  out  the  burying-grounda 
of^country  churches  is  not  adopted;  and  also  a  prearranged 
syNlem,  such  as  we  have  described  in  our  Suburban  Gardener^ 
followed  in  making  the  interments.  The  walks  of  bumng- 
groumfs  might  have  borders,  and  along  each  of  these  might  be 
planted  a  row  of  low  trees,  alternately  evergreen  and  cypress- 
like,  and  deciduous  and  round,  or  spread i ng-headed ;  and  these 
borders  might  be  let  out  in  perpetuity,  in  portions,  for  erecting 
tombs ;  while  the  interior  of  the  compartments  might  be  ex- 
Sd  Ser.— 1848.  XII.  p  p 
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clusively  devoted  to  grave§  having  no  lombs,,or  to  persons  wlio, 
or  whose  frieods,  preferred  a  tablet  put  up  on  the  walls  of  the 
church,  as  a  writer  in  the  Quarterhf  Revirai  for  September,  1642, 
judiciously  recommends.  Figs.  57-  and  56,,  borrowed  from  our 
Suburban  Gardener,  will  show  what  is  meant  without  further 
explanation.  We  are  advocates  for  the  American  mode,  of 
allowing  every  man  to  bury  on  his  own  property,  with  or  with- 
out a  tombstone,  or  other  mark  of  remembrance,  as  he  might 
choose,  but  simply  under  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as 
public  health  and  decency  might  require.  We  are  persuaded 
that  it  will  ultimately  come  to  this,  and  that  public  grave-yards 
will  only  be  resorted  to  by  those  who  have  no  garden  or  Seld 
that  they  can  call  their  own.  Few  will  deny  that  the  public 
health  would  incur  less  risk  of  being  injured  by  such  a  change, 
and  in  many  cases,  we  believe,  the  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  parents  and  relations,  and  the  good  consequences  of 
that  feeling,  would  be  kept  more  alive  than  is  now  the  case 
under  the  churchyard  system.  ITie  clergy  alone  would  be  the 
sufferers,  and  it  would  be  but  justice  that  the  existing  race  should 
have  a  compensation. 

Dryhurgh  Abbey;  the  Earl  of  Buchaa.  Great  pains  were 
taken  with  this  place  by  a  former  earl,  who  plante<l  an  extensive 
orchard,  many  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  other  ornamental  trees, 
and  erected  some  ornamental  buildings.  We  regret  to  say  that 
the  whole  place  appeared  (o  us  in  a  state  of  neglect,  and  no  part 
more  so  than  the  grounds  about  the  ruins.  The  sheep  were 
injuring  the  fruit  trees  and  the  cedars,  by  rubbing  against  their 
stems,  and  the  cattle  breaking  down  the  fences.  The  ruins  are 
extensive,  but  they  are  too  much  encumbered  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  and,  what  is  worse,  with  dug  ground  and  flowers.  Dug 
ground  about  an  old  building,  when  carried  to  any  extent, 
always  gives  the  idea  of  yesterday,  and  checks  the  feeling  of 
veneration  which  would  otherwise  predominate.  The  floors  of 
the  interior  of  these  ruins  are  heaped  up  with  rubbish,  and 
overgrown  with  rank  plants,  and  there  is  a  damp  vault  set 
round  with  busts  of  stucco,  such  as  are  sold  in  the  streets,  which 
are  shown  by  the  guide,  who  evidently  thinks  them  of  far  more 
importance,  and  more  deserving  of  attention,  than  the  ruins  them- 
selves. The  poor  woman  who  shows  these  busts  and  gives  them 
names  knows  no  better ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  who  permits  sudi  things  ?  By  nature,  Dry- 
burgli  Abbey  has  immense  advantages,  and  these  ruins  are 
objects  of  intense  interest,  which  might  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  rendering  the  place  worthy  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration, instead  of  creating,  as  it  now  does,  feelings  of  an  oppo- 
site nature. 
'    ThirUlane  Castlet    the  Earl  of   Lauder.      Afler  passing  a 
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number  of  gentlemen's  seats  passessing  many  natural  beauties, 
but  exhibiting  very  little  good  architecture  or  landscape-garden- 
ing, the  absence  of  the  latter  easily  ascertained  by  the  isolated 
clumps  and  the  want  of  scattered  trees  in  the  parks  and  lawns, 
we  come  to  Lauder,  close  to  which  is  ThirUtane  Castle.  The 
building  is  of  great  antiquity,  and,  besides  one  or  two  very  an- 
cient rooms,  it  contains  a  number  which  were  richly  finished  in 
the  Louis  XIV.  style,  prevalent  in  the  lime  of  Charles  11. 
These  rooms  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  gorgeous  ceilings, 
exhibiting  wreaths  of  fruit,  foliage,  and  flowers,  in  very  high 
relief;  arabesques  of  extraordinary  combinations;  and,  in  some 
of  the  rooms,  domes  raised  in  the  centres  of  the  ceilings,  and 
painted  in  imitation  of  the  sky,  with  gilt  stars.  The  beauties  of 
arabesque  decoration  are  not  generally  understood.  Many 
object  to  them  because  they  are  not  natural,  but  it  is  tlieir  fanciful 
character  which  constitutes  their  beauty.  Reason  gives  up  the 
reins  to  the  fancy,  and  we  delight  to  be  led  about  by  that  power 
into  regions  where  every  thing  is  not  only  new  but  strange. 
Nonsense  in  the  midsl  of  sense  is  often  a  relief  to  a  mind  kept 
on  the  rack,  and  arabesques  are  the  nonsense  of  Itigh  art.  Tbirl- 
stane  Castle  is  undergoing  extensive  alterations  and  additions 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Burns,  and,  when  finished,  will  pro- 
bably be  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  A 
new  kitchen-garden,  and  an  extensive  range  of  hothouses,  have 
been  formed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  and  they 
do  him  very  great  credit. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Lauder  has  travelled  a  good  deal 
ill  America,  and  is  very  intelligent.  It  is  always  refreshing  to 
meet  with  o  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  but  more  especially 
when  this  is  unexpected.  The  mind  delighti  In  being  trans- 
ported from  the  present  time  and  the  surrounding  circumstances 
to  other  times  and  countries.  Contrast  of  ideas  is  as  effective  in 
producing  enjoyment,  as  contrast  of  form  or  of  light  and  shade 
is  in  procTucing  picturesque  efFtct. 

In  descending  from  the  Lammermuir  hills,  we  look  down  on 
the  rich  plain  oT  the  Lothians  as  on  a  map.  Pass  on  the  left 
some  overpruned  plantations  of  larches,  and  on  the  right  a  tem- 
perance hotel.     An  excellent  inn  at  Dalkeith, 

Jiig.i.  —  Oxen/ord  Castle;  the  Earl  of  Stair.  The  castle  is 
in  a  commanding  situation,  but  has  the  common  fault  of  being 
entered  on  the  side  that  has  the  best  views,  and  showing  a 
stranger  not  only  these,  but  the  whole  of  the  lawn,  before  he 
alights  at  the  main  entrance.  The  kitchen-garden  is  undergoing 
a  thorough  reform  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  a  master  in  his  art.  A 
great  many  hollies  are  planted  in  the  young  woud:i,  and  the 
plants  are  protected  from  hares  and  rabbits  by  circular  fences, 
l^ft   high,  and  Sfl.  6  in,  in  diameter,  formed  entirely  of  thC' 
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branches  of  youog  larch  trees ;  their  ends  being  stuck  in  (he 
ground  so  as  to  form  a  circle  round  the  plant,  and  their  points 
woven  into  one  another,  as  in  the  finishing  ofa  common  wicker- 
work  hamper.  There  are  a  new  church,  new  parsonage,  hand- 
some new  factor's  house,  lodges,  cottages,  farm  offices,  all  aeea 
more  or  less  from  the  pulilic  road,  and  all  most  substantially 
built  of  stone,  and  in  good  taste,  at  the  earl's  expense.  The 
Edinburgh  approach  to  the  castle  is  excellent,  but  the  other  is 
leas  fortunate,  showing  only  one  side  of  the  house,  instead  of 
coming  up  to  it  diagonally,  so  as  to  show  two  sides.  Additional 
to  the  main  door,  there  is  a  side  or  subordinate  one,  called  the 
luggage  door ;  a  characteristic  of  Scotch  mansicma,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  hospitable  habits  of  the  country. 

Pretlon  HaU  ;  Dick,  BarL     The  park  is  crowded  with 

magnificent  trees,  of  a  number  of  which  we  were  promised  the 
dimenuons.  There  are  a  large  and  very  superiorly  designed 
kitcben-garden,and  an  excellent  gardener's  house  of  three  stories, 
large  enough  for  a  farmer;  but,  as  we  generally  enquire  into 
details,  we  found  this  house,  like  many,  we  may  say  most,  other 
gardeners'  houses  in  Scotland,  without  a  convenience  essential 
both  to  delicacy  and  cleanliness.  The  number  of  large  and 
commodious  gardeners'  houses  in  Scotland  which  are  altogether 
defective  in  this  particular  would  not  be  ci-edited  in  England. 
Forty  different  kinds  of  fig  are  cultivated  in  the  garden  here, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  glass  and  artificial  heat,  figs  are  sent  to  table 
from  the  middle  of  May  till  winter. 

Nevcbattle  Abbey ;  the  Marquess  of  Lotliian.  The  abbey  is 
finely  situated  in  a  boitom,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  high 
banks  covered  with  wood.  It  stands  close  to  the  Esk,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  level  ground  on  one  side,  varied  by  old 
trees ;  the  whole  expressive,  in  a  high  degree,  of  the  peaceful 
combined  with  the  grand.  There  are  many  fine  trees,  both  on 
tile  level  ground  and  the  declivities,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are,  an  immense  beech,  a  sycamore,  and  u  Scotch  elm, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  given  in  our  Arboretum.  In  the 
kitchen^parden,  which,  with  the  gardener's  house  and  some 
flower-garden  scenery,  is  most  picturesquely  situated,  we  found 
a  raspberry  plantation  which  had  not  been  renewed  for  forty 
years,  and  which  still  continued  to  bear  abundant  crops. 

Dalkeith  Palace  ;  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  As  we  had  not 
time  to  see  this  place  properly,  we  shall  say  liule  about  it. 
There  is  an  excellent  kitchen -garden,  newly  formed ;  but  the 
walls  in  our  opinion,  are  altogether  deficient  in  architectural 
dignity.  We  would  have  had  rich  Elizabethan  gateways  and 
doorways,  an  architectural  coping,  and  various  other  details, 
which,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  culture,  would  have 
lent  dignity  and  character  to  what,  speaking  always  with  refe- 
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rence  to  architectura]  design,  is  mean  and  commonplace.  We 
were  the  more  surprised  at  this,  because,  from  Mr.  M'Intosh'g 
remarks  on  the  "entrance  to  the  kitchen  or  culinary  garden," 
in  his  Nni  and  Improved  Practical  Gardener,  p.  27<i  we  were  led 
to  expect  something  very  different.  The  chimneys  are  not,  as 
osual,  carried  op  in  tlie  back  wall,  but  very  judiciously  behind 
io  the  outer  or  lower  wall  of  the  back  sheds,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  soot,  which  the  coal  here  produces  in  immense  quantities, 
from  dropping  on  the  glass.  As  far  as  we  recollect,  there  was 
not  a  pond  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  which  is  always  desirable, 
in  order  that  the  wnter  in  summer  may  be  warmed  by  the  sun, 
to  the  same  temperature  as  the  soil.  The  great  importance  of 
this  has  been  admirably  pointed  out  in  our  Volume  for  1840, 
and  will  be  recurred  to  in  a  future  page  of  this  article.  The 
crops,  both  in  the  open  garden  and  in  the  forcing-houses,  were 
excellent,  and  the  order  and  keeping  unexceptionable.  The 
design  of  the  flower-garden  to  the  south  of  the  kitchen -garden 
will,  no  doubt,  be  reconsidered. 

Atig.  6.~DaUaith  and  Dalkousie  Castle  to  Edinburgh.  Walked 
to  some  magnificent  viaducts  for  facilitating  the  transit  of  coals 
to  Edinburgh  by  railroad,  which  have  been  erected  by  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh  ;  and  we  cannot  help  expressing  the  great  satisfac- 
tion that  we  felt  at  seeing  the  various  public  works  at  Dalkeith 
and  Granton  erected  by  this  nobleman.  They  will  not  only 
greatly  benefit  his  own  property,  but  prove  beneficini  to  the 
public.  Would  that  His  Grace  were  imbued  with  similar  ideas 
to  ours  on  the  subject  of  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  labourers 
on  his  extensive  estates,  by  improving  their  dwellings,  adding 
gardens  to  them,  providing  schools  for  educating  their  children, 
and  taking  care,  as  in  Germany,  that  they  were  all  educated, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  wants  of  the  aged  and  infirm  !  Would 
that  His  Grace  had  the  same  ideas  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilly,  and 
the  late  Rfiv.  William  Gilpin,  on  the  subject  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  cottager  ! 

"SupiMse,"  soys  Dr.  Gilly,  "70/.  to  be  the  average  cost  of  a 
substantially  good  cottage,  will  the  comfort  ofa  faithful  dependant 
and  his  family  be  heavily  bought  at  this  price  ?  ^The  average  of 
what  Lord  Roseberry's  cottages  have  cost]  Why  is  [he  hap- 
piness of  rural  life  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  romance,  a  poetical 
image,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  so  many  land-proprietors  to 
realise  all  that  is  imagined  of  smiling  gardens,  and  snug  liubilu- 
tions,  and  contented  cottagers  ?  The  true  beauty  of  a  landscape, 
as  Gilpin  has  said  in  his  Forest  Scenery,  consists)  not  '  in  the 
mere  mixture  of  colours  and  forms,  but  in  the  picture  of  human 
happiness  presented  to  our  imeginatlun  and  affections  in  visible 
and  unequivocal  signs  of  comfort.' 

"Ob,  when  will  the  law  of  love  be  felt  in  iu  supremacy? 
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When  will  it  be  felt  that  there  is  no  security  for  property  like  the 
affection  of  tho§e  whose  labour  is  our  wealth? 

"  Oftentimes  when  I  see  ornBaieotal  lodses,  and  pretty  dairies, 
like  fairy  bowerst  in  a  cool  and  sequestered  corner  of  the  park; 
and  gardener's  houses,  decorated  without  and  full  of  accomnK^ 
dation  within ;  and  doff-kennels,  which  may  be  called  canine 
palaces ;  and  stables,  like  sacred  temples,  so  totally  free  from 
every  pollution,  that  you  would  Huppose  it  profanation  to  suffer  a 
particle  of  filth  to  remain  one  moment  on  the  pavement ;  often 
when  I  see  these  things  do  I  indulge  the  ardent  hope,  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  tlie  peasantry  on  a  property  will  have  aa 
much  taste  and  forethought  expended  on  them,  and  that  snug 
cota  and  happy-looking  inmates  will  be  considered  the  chief  oma* 
ments  of  an  estate."  {The  PeatatUry  of  the  Border,  Src.,  p.S7.) 

To  show  that  the  cottages  on  some  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bno- 
cleugh's  estates  require  his  interference,  or  did  so  in  ISSI,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  a  passage  in  our  eighth  Volume ;  but,  as  this 
volume  is  now  out  of  print,  we  shall  quote  it  in  a  note.* 

«  "  We  are  jMmuded  that  mwifsbMiitee  Inndlordi  are  ignorant  oT  the  Mtt 
of  cottuea  which  alraid^  esict,  and  adll  continue  to  be  erected,  on  their  esuues. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  pemiaile  otirselTeB  that  the  wivei,  who  are  perfaapa 
raothera,  of  theae  men  of  wealth  sre  aware  of  the  large  ftmilie*  that  ve  born 
and  lire  together  in  one  iquare  room,  open  to  the  roof,  with  no  division  but 
that  formed  by  wooden  bedsteads,  and  with  no  floor  hut  the  earth.  We  cao- 
not  t>elieve,  for  example,  that  the  Ducheu  of  Buccleugh,  wboin  we  know  to 
be  highly  culdvBled,  and  who  hot  (he  reputation  of  b«ng  kind-hearted  and 
charitable,  ever  entered  any  one  of  the  fourteen  cottages  lately  erected  on  one 
of  her  husband's  estates,  not  far  frran  his  niagniBcent  paJace  of  Druailanr^ 
in  DumlKesBbire.  On  crossing  the  country  from  Jardine  Hall  to  Cloaebura, 
Aug.  9.  1S31,  we  passed  tlie  aim  of  Cuniroo.  The  form-bouae  and  &rntei^ 
are  ample  and  moBt  siibstautial-looking  buildings.  The  dwelling-bouse  is 
more  than  usually  targe,  with  two  rooms  in  its  width  ;  a  part  of  its  exterior 
wall  is  covered  with  lar^  well-trained  fruit  trees ;  and  there  is  an  excellent 
kitchen-garden,  well  stocked,  and  apparently  in  good  order,  in  which  a  pro- 
fessed gardener  (judging  from  his  blue  apron)  was  at  work  i  so  that  the  whole. 


]  for  the  farmyard  behind,  might  very  easily  have  been  taken 
&rmer  and  occupant  of  the  large  house,  who,  we  were  told,  came  from  the  best 


n  residence.     Poaung  this  house,  and  advancing  about  a  furlong, 
w  of  fourteen  cottages  occi^ied  bj  yearly  servants  of  the 


cultivated  district  in  Scotland,  East  Lothian.  Observing  that  to  every  door 
in  the  row  of  cottages  there  was  but  one  window,  we  entered  one  of  them, 
and  found  a  woman  sitting  at  a  table,  writing  a  letter  (which  seemed  in  a  very 
n>od  band  for  a  person  in  her  rank  of  life),  while  she  rocked  the  cradle  with 
her  firat.  The  room,  which  comprised  the  whole  collage,  was  about  14  ft, 
square,  without  a  ceiling,  and  open  to  the  roof;  the  floor  was  of  earth,  and 
the  walls  were  lefi  rough.  Just  as  the  stones  were  put  together  in  building,  but 
whitewashed  ;  there  was  a  fire-place,  but  only  one  fi»ed  window  of  four  small 
panes.  In  this  room  there  were  two  box  beds,  placed  end  to  end,  and  bcJtind 
them  a  space  of  about  8  ft.  in  width  Ibr  fuel  and  lumber.  The  fiimiture  and 
Utenuls,  though  scanty,  were  clean  and  neat ;  more  especially  when  contrasted 
with  the  floor,  which,  underneath  the  beds,  was  of  earth,  quite  loose  ;  though, 
near  the  fire,  were  laid  some  flat  atones,  which  the  woman  said  ber  husband 
had  |Hcked  up  and  put  down  himself.    The  cottage  window,  as  already  ob- 
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Dalhousie  CasUe ;  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  The  castle  baa 
much  of  appropriate  character,  and,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  best 
habitable  really  old  castles  which  we  have  seen  in  Scotland. 
Here  the  gateway,  formerly  shut  with  a  portcullis,  comes  in  as  a 
feature  with  adniirsbie  effect.  As  the  gardens  and  grounds 
are  described  and  illustrated  by  engravings  in  our  Grst  Volume, 
we  shall  say  little  about  them.  The  finest  part  of  the  place  U 
the  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  kiiclien-^rden,  and 
the  walk  back  again  on  the  other  side  through  a  wood.  The 
late  earl  was  much  attached  to  this  place,  and  greatly  improved 
itr  and  his  lady,  it  is  well  known,  was  an  excellent  botanist. 
Many  American  trees  and  shrubs  were  sent  over  by  the  earl 
whilst  he  was  governor  of  Canada,  only  some  of  which  are  in  a 
thriving  state,  owing  to  the  poverty  and  humidity  of  the  soil, 
and  the  proximity  of  more  robust-growing  trees.  The  best  we 
saw  was  /^us  £«oks*a'>ta,  H  ft.  high.  A  hedge  of  evergreen 
hollies,  the  main  stems  of  which  have  been  cut  at  S  tL,  in  order 
to  throw  vigour  into  the  lateral  branches,  and  cause  them  to 
spread  out,  forms  the  separation  of  the  river  walk  from  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  is  decidedly  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  great  variety  of  ground  outline  formed  by 
the  extension  of  the  branches  over  the  lawn,  and  of  the  outline 
against  the  sky  from  the  different  heights  to  which  their  extre- 
mities have  turned  up,  the  different  kinds  of  variegation,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  vigour,  are  sources  of  endless  variety;  while, 
all  the  plants  being  of  the  same  species,  the  principle  of  unity  is 
not  interfered  with.  A  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  screen  is 
thus  produced  in  a  very  limited  space.  No  part  of  this  hedge 
is  above  7  ft  high,  and  many  parts  of  it  not  more  than  5  ft,  and 
it  varies  from  6  fi.  to  18  ft.  in  width.  The  line  of  these  varie- 
gated hollies  is  indicated  in  the  plan  in  our  first  Volume,  p.  258. 
The  silver  firs  on  this  estate  were  all  killed  a  few  years  ago,  when 
they  were  between  30  and  40  ft.  high,  by  the  mealy  bug.  A  plant 
of  //eracleufli  osp^rrimum  was  1 1  ft.  high,  with  the  radical  leaves 
covering  a  space  13  ft.  in  diameter. 

T^e  road  from  Dalkeith  to  Edinburgh  is  broad,  kept  in  e\- 
celtent  repair,  and  passes  through  a  country  so  much  altered  from 
what  it  was  in  1806,  when  we  last  saw  it,  that  we  should  never 
have  realised  it  to  be  the  same  territory.  Every  farmyard 
l>as  now  a  high,  and  often  handsome,  chimney  for  iu  steam- 

■erveil,  was  fixed,  ami  incapuble  of  opening  to  pve  sir.  There  was  no  back 
Joor,  and  no  opening  either  in  the  roof  or  wnlli  for  ventilation,  except  the 
entrance  door  and  the  chimne;.  There  was  no  appendn^,  or  garden  ground 
of  any  tort,  behind  these  cottages;  but,  aerosB  the  road,  in  front  of  them  wu 
7  narrow  atrip  of  around,  divided  ao  aa  to  allow  one  ftil  (36  vdi.  Bquare)  to 
each  cottage.     In  these  ganlena  there  was  no  stiucture  of  an;  kind." 
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^  t,  which  remindB  us  much  more  of  Birmingham  than  of 
any  part  of  Scotland,  except  Glaagow.  The  low  round  towers, 
oiten  with  the  walls  ragged  at  top,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  the 
remains  of  high  towers,  built  over  the  ori6ces  of  the  old  coal 
piu,  are  also  to  us  anew  feature;  to  which  we  must  add,  tliat  the 
direction  of  the  road  has  been  changed,  in  some  placet  so  much 
BO  that  we  could  not  recognise  Libberton  Kirk  (where  we  went 
to  school  in  1796),  and  that  planutions  newly  made  when  we 
lelt  the  country  are  now  grown  up,  furnishing  by  their  thinnings 
useful  timber.  We  were  much  gratified  with  the  prevalence  of 
the  balsam  poplar  in  the  plantations  at  Sl  Catherine's  near 
Edinburgh,  because  that  is  the  first  tree  that  conies  into  leaf  in 
the  spring  in  every  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  delicate  gamboge  yellow  of  it* 
foliage  when  it  first  expands.  This  tree  does  not  attain  so  large 
B  size  as  the  otlier  poplars,  nor  does  it  produce  much  timber; 
but  it  is,  as  we  think,  by  far  the  most  ornamental  species  of  the 
genus.  The  largest  trees  we  saw  were  at  Valleyfield,  where 
they  are  as  high  as  those  which  we  have  figured  in  the  Arboretum 
from  Syon ;  but,  having  been  drawn  up  by  other  trees,  they  are 
much  less  handsome  in  tlieir  shapes.  We  slopped  at  present 
only  one  night  in  Edinburgh,  and,  afler  dining  at  an  advertising 
hotel  in  Princes  Sueel,  and  being  imposed  on  both  by  the 
master  and  servants,  we  took  an  incognito  stroll  in  the  old  town, 
and  visiied  some  of  the  doses  and  wynds  that  were  formerly 
familiar  lo  us.  Nothing  struck  us  more  forcibly  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Norloch,  covered  with  trees  that  were  not  erra 
planted  when  we  left  Edinburgh. 

Aug.  6.~  Edinburgh  to  Kinrou.  At  North  Queen's  Ferry  we 
went  to  see  a  beautifully  situated  small  place  which  once  be- 
longed to  Captain  Maconnochie,  author  oi  Atairatiana,  now  in 
Australia,  and  where  his  amiable  and  accomplished  lady  dis- 
played her  taste  and  skill  in  the  6ower-garden.  The  outer  gate 
was  open,  and  we  passed  through  the  whole  place,  including  the 
lawn,  shrubbery,  and  kitchen -garden,  without  seeing  a  human 
being.  This,  however,  is  not  so  rare  an  occurrence  as  one 
unaccustomed  to  see  a  great  many  places  might  imagine.  We 
were  much  gratified  with  the  situation  of  the  house,  entered  from 
behind,  the  views  from  the  windows  in  front,  and  from  the  walka 
in  the  beautifully  varied  grounds.  The  whole  place,  however, 
was  in  a  state  of  comparative  neglect.  There  is  a  curious  piece 
of  architecture  in  the  little  town  of  Inverkeithing,  which  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  hod  a  sketch  of.  Pass  Fordelly 
Sir  Philip  Durham's ;  the  gate  between  two  obelisks,  each  of  one 
stone ;  and  the  road  within  raked  in  the  manner  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Continent  and  to  Scotland,  and  which  has  probably  ori- 
ginated in  the  want  of  binding  gravel. 
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Blair~Adam,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam,  has  been  already 
beaudruU;  and  faithfully  described  by  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie  (p.  3J7.). 
It  is  a  place  extremely  interesting,  both  from  its  natural  beauties 
and  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  on  it  by 
three  generations  of  the  same  family.  The  approach  to  the 
house  in  partly  through  a  dense  wood  of  silver  firs,  with  trunks 
clear  to  the  height  of  from  50  f^.  to  70  tL,  and  the  trees  stand  so 
close  together  that  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  acre  must  be 
enormous.  There  is  a  fine  Italian  feeling  evinced  in  the  kitchen- 
garden  by  its  massive  stone  walla,  with  bracketed  cornices,  piers, 
and  vases,  and  with  the  gardener's  house  forming  the  central 
portion  of  the  north  walU  On  the  south  side  tne  garden  is 
opKn  to  a  lawn  and  shrubbery,  with  a  winding  brook,  the  whole 
managed  in  a  manner  which  produces  the  very  best  eGFect.  In 
the  interior  of  the  garden  there  are  some  pedestals  and  vases 
artistically  placed  along  the  walks,  that  is,  placed  in  recesses  of 
gravel,  as  we  have  recommended  on  various  occasions  j  and  we 
were  gratified  to  learn  from  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  he  had  adopted 
this  mode  from  principle.  The  garden  was  well  cropped,  and 
was  particularly  rich  in  small  herbs,  perfumery,  and  medicinal 
plants,  and  there  was  also  a  very  excellent  collection  of  her- 
baceous plants,  including  ferns,  arranged  according  to  the  Lin- 
nean  System,  and  named.  This  collection  was  made  by  the  late 
gardener,  Mr.  Henderson,  for  some  years  foreman  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  culture  of  flowers  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  enclosure  as  that  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  except 
in  the  very  largest  gardens. 

LochUven  Cattle  is  a  ruin  on  an  island  in  the  loch,  chiefly 
interesting  as  having  been  the  pri.wn  of  Queen  Mary.  We 
examined  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which  she  is  sold  to  have 
been  confined,  and  found  some  curious  details  characteristic  of 
the  rude  contrivances  of  the  age,  even  where  royalty  was  con- 
cerned. The  water  of  the  lake  has  been  lowered  several  feet  by 
draining,  so  that  the  wall  containing  the  window  from  which 
Queen  Mary  is  said  to  have  dropped  into  the  boat  is  now 
several  yards  from  the  water's  edge.  The  island  on  which  the 
castle  stands  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  interest  by  having  been 
trenched  and  planted  with  trees,  fur  the  purpose,  as  our  guide 
informed  us,  of  protecting  game  for  the  proprietor,  at  present  a 
minor.  When  these  trees  are  grown  U|i,  the  remains  of  the 
castle  will  be  completely  obscured  by  them ;  but  the  proprietor, 
when  he  comes  of  age,  will,  we  (rust,  hnve  sufficient  taste  to 
restore  the  island  to  tne  state  it  was  in  a  few  years  ago. 

Kinross  House;  Graliam,  Esq.     The  mansion  stands  on 

the  mQiuland,  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  lake.  It  was 
built  by  Sir  William  Bruce,  a  celebrated  architect  in  the  latter 
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end  of  the  17th  century  (1665),  for  his  ovn  residence;  but  he 
did  not  live  to  seek  completed.  A  more  symmetrically  arranged 
bouse  and  gardens  there  could  not  well  be.  The  approach  lo 
the  bouse  is  a  straight  avenue  on  one  uniform  slope,  very  nearly 
a  level,  produced  by  cutting  through  hills  and  filling  up  hollows, 
in  a  manner  most  hislructive  to  the  lundscape-gardener.  The 
whole  place  has  been  unoccupied  fur  nearly  half  a  century ;  but 
the  walb  being  substaniiai,  it  mifrht  be  restored  at  a  moderate 
expense,  and  be  one  of  the  finest  thingit  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 
An  excellent  hint  for  the  walls  of  kitchen- gardens  might  be 
taken  from  those  of  Kinross  House,  and  the  terraced  platforms, 
though  in  ruins,  are  not  less  instructive.  Even  the  walls  of  the 
sunk  fences  here  are  finished  with  massive  stone  copings,  with 
mouldings,  weatherings,  and  throaiings,  so  substantial  as  to 
appear  as  sound  as  when  they  were  first  put  up.  In  the  woods 
there  are  some  fine  old  sycamores,  pines,  beeches,  and  elms. 
There  is  a  good  inn  at  Kinross,  and  the  trout  caught  in  the  lake 
are  excellent. 

Aiig.  1.  —  Kinross  to  Kincardine.     After  spending  some  time 
in  examining  the  scenery  of  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  well  known 
tor  its  romantic  rocks  and  waterfalls,  we  enter 
■   Blair  fiill ;   ■  Haig,  Esq.,  a  residence  finely  situated, 

and  capable  of  immense  improvement.  Nothing  can  be  Sner 
than  the  situation  of  die  north  wall  of  the  kitchen-garden,  which, 
if  it  had  been  artistically  built,  with  a  broad  border  and  terrace 
walk  in  front,  would  have  been  quite  unique.  This  idea,  indeed, 
is  adopted,  but  not  artistically  carried  out ;  and,  though  there  are 
fi  wall  and  walk  already  existing  1300  ft.  in  extent,  they  are  as 
different  in  style  and  execution  from  what  they  ought  to  be,  as 
a  mnd  hut  is  from  a  stone-built  cottage.  Aibes  sanguineum 
with  very  large,  slightly  acid,  agreeable  fruit,  Nemophila  ato- 
maria  with  double  flowers,  and  an  exceltpnt  variety  of  early 
potato,  were  painted  out  to  us  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Bar,  who 
had  every  thing  in  excellent  order.  The  farmyard  is  very 
complete;  and  there  is  a  threshing-machine  driven  by  an  over- 
shot water-wheel  25  ft.  in  diameter;  the  water  is  brought  across 
a  hollow  way  by  an  inverted  siphon. 

The  Botanic  Garden  at  Dollar  belongs  to  the  Dollar  Insti- 
tution, which  was  founded  by  a  native  of  the  place,  Mr.  M'Nab, 
who  came  to  London  without  being  able  cither  to  read  or  write, 
made  a  large  fortune,  and,  having  no  child,  left  his  property  for 
the  education,  free  of  expense,  of  the  natives  of  Dollar,  and, 
under  certain  restrictions,  of  the  children  of  the  adjoining  parishes. 
There  is  a  large  well  arranged  building  for  the  classes,  lectures, 
and  library,  and  good  houses  and  gurdens  for  masters  of  the 
different  departments  of  knowledge;  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
managers  have  been  quarrelling  among  themselves  lor  several 
years  past,  so  that  the  good  that  would  have  been  done  by  the 
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Institution  has  been  greatJv  diminished.  The  Botanic  Gat-den 
contains  also  a  horticultural  collection,  so  that  the  inhabitnnts  of 
this  part  of  tlie  country  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best 
kinds  of  culinary  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  well  as  a  numed  col- 
lection of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants.  Mr,  Westwood, 
the  curator  of  the  garden,  a  most  intelligent  man,  intbrmed  us 
that,  to  secure  the  means  nf  supporting  it  properly,  he  was 
obliged  to  turn  great  part  uf  it  into  a  nursery.  In  consequence 
of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Institution  of  procuring  a  good 
education  at  a  moderaie  expense,  many  houses  have  heen  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  persons  nf  moderate  fortunes,  attracted 
by*its  educational  advantages,  and  landed  property  has  in  con- 
sequence been  greatly  increaseil  in  value. 

TAe  Villa  of  Dr.  Walker,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dollar,  we 
found  one  of  the  best  laid  out  and  highest  kept  places  in  Scot- 
land ;  ranking  in  these  respects  with  Crosslee  Cottage.  The  art 
of  growing  low  alpine  plants  on  cones  and  hemispheres  of  pebbles 
is  here  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to'imagine  how  much  beauty  and  effect  is  thus  produced 
by  the  saxifrages,  aedums,  thymes,  the  minor  campanulas,  and 
such  like  plants.  Each  cone  or  hemisphere  i.<i  kept  quite  distinct, 
and  they  are  displaj:ed  to  most  advantage  when  standing  on  a 
lawn  or  on  a  flouring  of  pebbles.  They  look  well,  however,  on 
common  borders.  C^nothus  azdreus  stands  the  winter  here 
without  protection ;  and,  though  the  place  only  contains  two  or 
three  acres  of  pleasure-ground,  yet,  by  not  planting  more  than 
one  or  two  plants  of  any  one  species  or  variety,  the  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs  is  so  considerable,  that  it  includes  all  the  species 
procurable  in  the  Edinburgh  nurseries,  and  many  procured  from 
London, 

Tullyallan  CastU,  Count  Flahault,  is  an  extensive  and 
splendid  place,  remarkable  for  a  terraced  garden  on  a  large 
scale,  with  parapets,  statues,  vases,  &c.,  in  the  Italian  style. 
This  garden  was  laid  out,  as  we  were  informed,  from  the  designs 
of  Baroness  Keith.  Adjoining  it  there  is  some  very  interesting 
scenery  arranged  in  the  natural  manner,  and  richly  stacked  with 
rhododendrons,  and  other  American  trees  and  shrubs.  Our 
time  would  only  admit  nf  our  taking  a  hurried  view  of  the  place, 
but  it  has  left  the  impression  in  our  minds  of  being  among  the 
finest  we  saw  during  our  tour.  The  house  Is  a  castellated  build- 
ing, but  the  towers  and  chimney  tops  want  elevation  and  relief; 
instead  of  being  bold  and  free,  they  are  too  tame  and  lumpish. 

The  inn  at  Kincardine  is  a  very  indifferent  one;  we  pointed 
out  varions  defects  to  the  landlord  and  landlady  which  might 
very  easily  be  remedied,  atul  they  promised  that  this  should  Iw 
done. 

Aug.  6.  —  Kincardine,  bg  Culross  and  FaUet/fidd,  to  Stirling. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  bold  and  varied  scenery 
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of  d)«  north  bank  of  Ihe  Forth,  riune  high  above  the  water, 

and  presenting  many  warm  slope*  and  sheltered  prominencet 
for  honses  and  gardens;  the  ancient  town  of  Culross,  or  the 
varioufl  carious  old  places  about  it:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
greater  pert  of  the  scenery  that  we  passed  through  or  saw,  be> 
tween  JDollar  and  Stiriiof^ .  was  of  surpassing  beauty.  The 
agriculture  was  every  where  excellent,  and  some  very  handsome 
new  farm  buildings  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  noble  columnar 
chimneys  to  the  steam-enffinea,  were  being  eretced  between  Kin- 
cardine and  Culross.  l^e  only  drawback  we  recollect  was  tn 
the  long  rows  of  comfortless- looking  cottages,  without  gardens 
either  before  or  behind)  occupied  by  colliers.  The  windows  w%re 
in  general  of  cast  iron,  and  in  most  place*  fixed,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  efficient  ventilation  within. 

VaUey  field.  Lady  Preston,  is,  we  believe,  the  only  seat  in 
Scotland  where  Mr.  Repion  was  employed.  He  did  not  visit 
the  country  himself,  but  sent,  as  we  have  heard  the  late  Mr. 
Nasmyth  say,  who  was  also  employed  there,  his  two  sons.  The 
kite  hen -garden  is  on  a  sloping  bank,  end  exhibited  at  one  lime 
a  fine  display  of  terraces,  fruit  trees,  and  ornamental  borders; 
but  the  whole  is  now  comparatively  neglected,  and  some  of  the 
terrace  walls  have  actually  fallen  down.  In  the  plantations  are 
some  black  Italian  poplars,  planted  in  1603,  which  have  attained 
the  height  of  lOU  ft.,  with  trunks  3  ft.  in  diameter;  and  there  are 
very  lai^  balsam  poplars,  some  of  them  60  Tl  high.  The  white 
poplar  has  also  attained  ankincredible  size;  the  soil  being  deep, 
rich,  and  maiKt,  and  the  situation  slieltered. 

VaU^fJield  Collage  Garden,  of  which  an  account  wilt  be  found 
in  our  Volume  for  1640,  p.  402.,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  George  Drummonil, 
made  with  a  view  of  bringing  French  pears  into  an  early  state  of 
bearing.  These  exi^eriments  were  originally  publishetl  in  the 
Horticultural  Tramactiont,  but  they  are  given  at  length  in  the 
volume  of  the  Gardeiut's  Magaxine  just  referred  to.  "Hiey 
deserve  the  attentive  study  of  the  scientific  gardener,  particularly 
those  which  relate  to  the  influence  of  water  on  the  temperature 
of  soil.  The  result  is,  that  all  water  to  be  applied  to  the  ronU 
of  plants  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  grow,  tor  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  attain 
the  same  temperature.  Hence  the  rule  that  every  kitchen-garden 
ought  to  have  a  large  shallow  basin  in  a  central  situation,  where 
the  water  being  expanded  in  a  thin  stratum  can  be  easily 
healed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  As  tl)e  warmest  layer  will 
always  be  <m  the  surface,  the  water  ought  not  to  be  drawn  up 
by  means  of  a  pump,  which  will  raise  it  from  the  bottom  and 
colder  part,  but  the  watering-pot  should  be  dipped  into  it.  If 
tite  water,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  the  bn-sin  by  pipes  or 
drains  under  ground,  can  m  led  to  it  in  f^>en  gutters,  or  de- 
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livered  bv  a  jet,  so  as  to  diffuse  it  through  the  air  before  it  faUs 
iuto  the  basin.  It  will  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  air  more 
rapidly  than  by  any  other  mode ;  and  hence  Jets  d'eaux,  which 
are  commonly  considered  as  nothing  more  than  ornaments, 
are  in  reality,  in  gardens  at  least,  most  useful  agents  of  cul- 
ture. These  remarks  as  to  the  temperature  of  water  apply 
to  flower-gardens,  and  to  every  description  of  plant  structure, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  these,  where  there  are  flues  or 
hot-water  pipes,  the  requisite  temperature  can  be  given  in  a 
shorter  time. 

There  is  a  large  tank  here  for  the  preservation  of  sea  fish, 
viz.,  flounders,  soles,  turbot,  skate,  Sperlings,  smelts,  haddocks, 
whitings,  salmon,  herrings.  Sic,  all  found  in  the  Forth.  It  is 
bordered  wiib  a  bank,  cased  on  both  sides  with  stone,  and 
finished  with  a  parapet  on  the  outer  side,  in  which  parapet  there 
are  stone  boxes  for  receiving  plants.  A  sluice  admits  the  sea  at 
high  water,  and,  being  shut  when  the  tide  begins  to  ebb,  retains 
it.  This  tank  was  originally  constructed  by  the  late  Lord  Dun- 
donald  for  producing  salt  by  the  natural  evaporation  of  the  sea 
water,  but  the  scheme  did  not  succeed.  The  garden  in  not  ex- 
tensive,^nd  the  cottage  is  small ;  but  both  must  have  been  very 
ornamental  and  very  interesting,  when  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Drummond. 

Cvlross  Abbey  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Dundonald  family, 
and  the  building,  though  in  ruins,  was  held  in  much  veneration 
by  the  country  round,  till  it  was  almost  entirely  pulled  down  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Preston,  who,  however,  made  the  amende  by 
building  the  present  abbey  in  an  ancient  style-  The  place  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  lime  tree  avenue,  and  a  terrace  walk 
bordered  by  a  high  wall  of  pear  trees,  and  terminated  by  alcove 
seats.  The  lime  trees  are  of  great  age ;  they  stand  60  fL  apart 
in  the  row,  and  the  avenue,  or  space  between  the  rows,  is  120  f^ 
The  trees  in  each  row  are  within  a  few  feet  of  touching  one 
another;  but,  as  they  do  not  touch,  every  individual  tree  shows 
its  particular  shape,  all  somewhat  dlflerent,  and  yet  in  a  general 
view  alt  alike,  so  that  this  avenue  is  among  the  best  open  ove- 
nues  which  we  have  ever  seen.  All  avenues  in  which  the  road  is 
open  to  the  sky  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  the  rows  of  trees 
completely  detached,  even  it  there  should  be  a  few  yards  of  day- 
light admitted  between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
trees  are  allowed  to  touch  and  grow  into  one  another,  they  ought 
also  to  grow  over  the  road,  and  form  a  continuous  arch,  hke  the 
elm  avenue  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  ur  the  lime  tree  avenues 
at  Ampthill,  and  WooUaLon  Hall.  An  avenue,  when  the  trees 
grow  into  one  another  wilhout  arching  over  the  road,  is  lowered 
to  the  rank  of  a  road  between  two  lofty  hedges.  It  is  trne,  these 
hedges  may  be  of  flowering  trees,  like  the  avenue  of  hursechest- 
nnts  at  Hampton  Court;  but  how  much  more  grand  and  beauti- 
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fii)  would  that  avenue  have  been,  had  the  trees  been  gradually 
thinned  out  or  cut  in,  so  as  to  leave  only  one  third  part  of  what 
there  are  at  present.  Some  persons  may  allege  that  thinniug 
out  the  trees  would  disfigure  the  avenue  for  a  time;  but,  by  fix- 
ing on  the  trees  that  are  finally  to  remain  when  the  avenue  is 
planted,  the  others  could  be  cut  in  as  they  advanced  in  growth, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintaia  the  avenue  character  throughout 
its  whole  pnigress  to  maturity. 

The  terrace  to  which  we  have  referred  crowns  a  bank  some 
hundreds  of  feet  high  above  the  Forth.  There  are  a  number  of 
lower  terraces,  slopes,  and  platforms,  of  great  antiquity,  some  with 
stone  steps,  balustrades,  and  vases,  and  among  tnem  some  very 
old  fruit  trees  ;  two  large  sweet  chestnuts  (£  ft.  in  diameter  at  4  ft. 
from  the  ground)  which  ripen  fruit  every  year,  and  from  which 
large  trees  have  been  raised  ;  five  or  six  cedars,  from  60  fL  to 
70  ft.  high,  and  S  or  4  feet  in  diameter ;  two  Eastern  arbor-vitsesi 
25  ft.  high  ;  and  many  old  yews.  The  p^ish  church  is  close  to 
the  abbey,  and  might  have  been  connected  with  it  architecturally, 
so  as  to  produce  a  good  effecL 

Cattle  Hill,  or  iJunimarU,  Mrs.  Erskine,  is  a  residence  on 
the  summit  of  the  same  high  bank  as  that  on  which.Culross 
Abbey  stands.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable,  in  agarden  point  of  view, 
for  a  new  garden  walldued  and  built  with  towers  and  battlements; 
the  lower  parts  of  the  towers  serving  as  stokeholes  for  the  furnaces, 
and  the  upper  parts  as  chimneys  to  the  flues.  The  appropriation 
is  satisfactory.  In  front  of  this  wail,  and  on  the  verge  of  a  steep 
declivity  to  tne  sea-shore  (?),  SOO  ft,  below,  there  is  a  broad  Imr- 
der,  and,  next,  a  terrace  walk  between  two  rows  nf  Irish  yews- 
Near  the  house  is  a  greenhouse,  the  front  of  which  is  formed  by 
a  w^l  made  sufficiently  high  to  conceal  the  gardener  wlien  at 
work  among  the  plants.  This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietor is  not  so  singular  as  may  at  first  be  imagined  :  no  one 
likes  to  come  into  a  room  while  the  housemaids  are  at  work.  In 
the  grounds,  a  portion  of  the  remains  of  M'Duff's  castle  is  shown, 
and  near  it  is  a  tower  60  ft.  high,  which  commands  a  view  of  tlie 
Forth  and  the  adjacent  country,  from  Siirling  Casde  to  North 
Berwick  Law.  The  steep  bank  is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  among 
which  are  some  pears  known  to  have  been  planted  a.  d.  1 600, 
and  of  which  the  particulars  have  been  given  in  our  Volume 
for  1841,  p.  464. 

There  are  a  cliapel  and  bur}'ing-ground  near  Culross  with 
many  curious  tomI)s,  which  we  regret  we  had  not  dme  to  see; 
and  there  are  ancient  architectural  combinations  in  the  town 
itself,  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  architect  as  hints  for  com- 
position. The  road  to  Alva  passes  Clackmannan  Tower  and  the 
walls  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's  park,  and  exhibits  some  fine  views 
and  rich  culture. 

Aiva  !  James  Johnston,  Esq.     A  long  and  rather  steep  road 
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brings  us  to  this  demesne,  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  Gram- 
pians, and  rises  high  up  their  sides,  and  is  remartcabie  Tor  its 
extensive  woods,  and  the  rich  prospect  of  the  vale  of  the  Forth, 
from  the  house  and  from  the  drives  and  walks  in  the  grounds. 
There  is  a  large  well  arranged  and  very  productive  kitchen- 
^rden,  and  throughout  the  woods  there  are  numerous  large 
Portugal  and  common  laurels,  yews,  hollies,  and  deciduous 
cypress.  Among  the  trees  there  are  many  wild  cherries,  the 
leaves  of  which  in  the  autumn  became  as  red  as  blood;  and  this 
is  also  frequently  the  case  with  the  bii-ch  on  this  estate.  At  our 
request  Mr.  Duncanson,  the  gardener  here,  gave  us  the  follow- 
ing dimensions:  various  larches,  fifty  years  planted,  girting 
from  13  ft.  to  14  ft,  with  clean  straight  trunks;  Scotch  pines, 
with  trunks  S  it.  in  diameter,  and  75  fL  in  length  to  the  first 
branch ;  cedars  of  Lebanon  4  ft.  in  diameter,  with  22  ft.  of  a 
clear  trunk,  and  wide-spreading  conical  heads ;  silver  firs 
S  ft  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  100  fh  high,  feathered  with  branches 
to  the  ground;  oaks  5  ft.  and  €  ft  in  diameter,  with  erect  trunks 
and  majestic  spreading  heads;  sweet  chestnuts  5ft  and  6  It.  in 
diameter,  with  clear  trunks  of  30  ft.  and  widely  spreading  heads; 
a  walnut  IS  ft  in  circumference,  with  15  ft  of  a  clear  trunk, 
and  a  wide-spreading  open  head,  containing  some  very  large 
boughs,  a  splendid  tree,  and  considered  by  Mr.  Monteath,  the 
author  of  the  Forester's  Guide,  to  be  the  largest  in  the  countrj'j 
numerous  specimens  of  hemlock  spruce  90  ft  high ;  and  a 
number  of  pinasters,  and  some  stone  pines. 

August  8. — Stirling  to  Airlhrie  Castle,  Geanston,  attd  Blair- 
Drummond.  The  weather  was  unfavourable,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, we  were  delighted  with  the  day's  excursion,  which  displayed 
to  us  a  great  variety  of  scenery,  wood,  water,  rocks,  hills,  moun- 
tains, cottages,  mansions,  and  manufactories. 

Airthrie  Castle,  Lord  Abercrombte,  is  a  noble  place,  from 
its  woods  backed  by  the  Grampians,  the  beautiful  varied  park, 
with  a  large  artificial  lake,  the  house  judiciously  placed,  and  the 
kitchen-garden  perfect,  as  regards  culture  and  neatness,  and  the 
abundance  and  fine  quality  of  the  fruiL  We  regret  we  are 
unable  to  give  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  fine  old  trees, 
particularly  the  beeches,  ashes,  oaks,  and  sycamores,  skirting 
the  base  of  the  hill  which  forms  the  north  boundary  of  the  park. 
What  we  were  most  struck  with  was  the  excellence  of  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  kitchen-garden,  even  to  the  gardener's 
house,  which  was  not  only  well  situated  with  reference  to  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  placed  in  an  airy  healthy  situation,  but  had 
a  proper  water-closet  within  the  house,  a  circumstance  of  rare 
occurrence  in  Scotland,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
farmers.  In  most  kitchen-gardens  that  we  visited  in  Scotland 
this  year,  we  found  very  little  fruit  on  the  walls,  but  here,  there 
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was  a  good  crop,  and  the  grapes  which  we  saw  in  the  oraperies 
obtained  afterwards  the  first  prize  at  the  Caledoniiin  horticul- 
tural show  in  September.  The  floors  of  the  vineries  are  covered 
with  large  pebbles,  we  suppose,  to  reflect  heat  and  retain  mois- 
ture, and  the  plants  are  frequently  watered  with  liquid  manure; 
but  on  this  subject  the  gardener,  Mr.  Cathie,  has  promised  us  an 
article.  The  only  deficiency  which  we  saw  about  the  place  was, 
R  want  of  gravel  in  the  walks  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  their  edges  were  too  deep  and  raw.  A^oining 
toe  kitchen-garden  are  the  remains  of  ihe  old  church  of  Loggie, 
which,  with  Its  bell  turret,  forms  a  very  picturesque  and  venerable 
object  from  various  parts  of  the  grounds.  Much  might  be  said 
on  this  ruin,  the  burying-ground  which  surrounds  it,  and  £tlen 
Smith,  the  last  of  her  race,  who  lives  in  a  cottage  near  it;  but 
to  do  the  subject  Justice  would  require  more  time  and  room 
than  we  can  at  present  spare,  and  we  therefore  refer  to  CAam- 
beris  Journal  for  ]64'1,  and  to  the  Ladief  Magazine  t{f  Gar- 
dening, vol.  i.  p.  3!£S. 

Deanston;  — -■-  fjmith,  Esq.  This  gentleman  not  being  in 
the  country  was  to  us  a  great  disappointinenL  We  saw  through 
the  works,  which  are  executed  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
and  liberally  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  all  con- 
cerned. Even  the  workmen  are  spared  the  degradation  of 
paying  the  rent  of  their  cottages  weekly,  which  is  the  case  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  various  parts  of  England. 
There  is  a  room  containing  300  looms ;  it  is  45  yards  brood, 
68  yards  long,  lighted  by  24  skylights.  The  looms  and  all  the 
Other  works  are  driven  by  an  overshot  water-wheel  S6  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  equal  to  a  power  of  360  horses.  The  fiat  roof  of 
the  room  is  covered  with  grass,  and  either  was,  or  is  intended 
to  be,  grazed  by  sheep. 

Keir;  Stirling,  Esq.     An  extensive  place,  well  wooded, 

and  commanding  fine  views.  We  were  prevented  from  seeing 
it  so  elFeGtuallj  as  we  could  have  wished  from  the  continued 
rain.  The  evergreens  were  remarkably  luxuriant;  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  place  appears  rather  overgrown  by  them.  Mr.  Niven, 
the  gardener,  occupies  a  very  good  House. 

Blair- Drummand;  Drummond,    E^.      This  place  has 

long  been  celebrated,  as  having  been  laid  ont  by  Lord  Karnes, 
and  also  for  His  Lordship's  improvements  in  the  Flanders  Moss. 
We  tliought  it  a  most  delightful  place  when  we  first  saw  it,  in 
)800,  and  so  we  do  still;  but  it  is  rather  overgrown  with  wood, 
and  cannot  be  a  healthy  place  to  live  aL  There  is,  or  appeared 
to  us  to  be,  a  far  greater  extent  of  pleasure-ground  and  garden 
scenery  kept  up  than  can  be  done  justice  to.  There  are  a  great 
many  fine  trees,  and  especially  oaks,  beeches,  and  Scotch  pines, 
the  dimensions  of  which,  with  their  ages,  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow,  and  other  particulnrtt,  are  given  by  the  very  intelligent 
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gardener,  Mr,  James  Diummoad,  \a  our  Volume  for  1841, 
p.  505.  Great  attention  lias  beea  paid  to  preserve  these  trees 
from  injuiy,  and  to  allow  them  to  take  their  natural  shapes. 
Hence  no  animal  hns  ever  been  allowed  to  graze  in  the  park, 
except  sheep  ;  and  hence  all  the  trees  may  be  said  to  be 
feathered  to  the  ground  with  branches.  There  are  some  very 
remarkable  spruce  firs,  Noa.  33.  to  97.  in  the  uble  in  p.  507.( 
the  branches  of  which  rest  on  the  ground,  and  cover  a  space 
between  40  ft  and  50  ft.  in  diameter.  Many  of  the  lower 
branches  have  struck  root  at  their  extremities,  and  are  sending 
up  a  circle  of  reigular  trees  round  their  parent;  a  circumstance 
not  uncommon  with  the  black  spruce,  and  only  seen  in  the 
common  spruce  when  it  is  In  rich  moist  soil  and  of  considerable 
^e.  One  spruce  fn  at  Blair-Drummond  lias  six  young  trees 
round  it,  four  of  which  are  about  as  high  as  the  parent  in  the 
centre.  Some  of  the  larches  are  above  100  ft.  high,  and  thei'e 
is  a  white  poplar  106  ft.  high.  One  larclii  which  was  cut  down, 
contained  above  100  cubic  feet  of  sound  timber ;  another,  which 
girted  9  il.  2  in.,  had  thirty-six  circles  of  solid  red  wood ;  it 
grew  on  a  red  clay  loamt  on  red  sandstone.  The  highest 
larches  now  standing  are  between  IDS  ft.  and  105  ft.  From 
previous  measurements,  the  larches  at  Biair>Drummond  do  not 
seem  to  have  gained  above  4  or  5  inches  in  circumference  in  the 
ten  years  preceding  1S36,  while  some  of  the  beeches  and  oaks 
have  added  above  1  ft.  to  their  circumference  in  the  same  period. 
By  comparing  the  measurement  of  the  trees  made  in  1836,  as 
given  in  our  preceding  Volume,  pp.  506.  and  507.,  with  the 
measurement  of  the  same  trees  made  in  August,  1841,  as  given* 
in  p.  508.,  the  progress  they  have  made  since  1836  may  l>e 
ascertained  with  accuracy. 

In  the  park  there  is  an  arti6cial  lake  1000  yards  in  length, 
and  varying  from  20  to  SO  and  40  yards  in  breadth.  At  one 
end  it  contains  n  beautifully  wooded  island,  on  which  there  are  a 
heronry  and  numerous  jackdaws.  On  the  water  are  swans, 
wild  ducks,  and  other  aquatic  fowls. 

The  walks  in  the  grove  behind  the  house  command  fine  views 
of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  Abbey  Croig,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Craigforth,  Touch,  and  Campsie  Hills,  the  village 
of  Cambusbarn,  and  several  gentlemen's  seats.  From  the  two 
approaches,  to  the  north  and  west  are  views  of  Ben-Lomond 
and  some  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  snch  as  Ben-Ledie,  Ben- 
Virlich,  with  several  others,  and  the  fine  old  ruins  of  Doune 
Castle.  The  Flanders  Moss  being  now  all  brought  under  cul- 
tivation, the  Persian  wheel  which  raised  the  water  for  floating 
away  the  moss  has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  is  no 
longer,  as  it  used  to  be,  one  of  the  sights  eagerly  visitetl  by 
strangers. 
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'Hie  laboHr  of  keeping  the  pleasure-ground  here,  as  in  alt 
old  places,  might  be  considerably  climinished  by  leading  oflf  the 
?Jggi>ig.  hoeing,  and  raiting  of  the  borders,  and  giving  up  the 
Idea  of  growing  herbaceous  plants,  roses,  and  such  like  articles 
in  them.  There  is  a  kind  of  keeping  appropriate  to  every  place, 
according  to  its  age.  A  newly  formed  place  may  have  the  shrub- 
beries dug  for  a  few  years,  till  the  permanent  shrubs  are  firmly 
estabiislied ;  when  herbaceous  plants,  roses,  and  such  temporary 
shrubs  fls  some  of  the  short-lived  species  of  Genista,  qtisns, 
■aibes,  iPiibus,  &c.,  should  be  removed,  and  the  ground  sown 
down  with  grass,  turfed  up  to  the  points  of  the  recumbent 
branches,  or  allowed  to  become  covered  with  moss,  according  to 
soil,  situation,  and  other  circumstances.  After  a  place' attains  a 
certain  age,  such  as  Blaii^Drummond,  all  the  deciduous  shrubs 
toat  are  under  the  shade  of  trees  should  be  removed,  for  assuredly 
Ihere  is  no  deciduous  shrub  that  will  thrive  under  trees,  and 
only  broad-leaved  (as  opposed  to  needle-leaved)  evergreens  re- 
tamed,  as  they  alone  thrive  in  the  shade.  When  evergreens 
among  old  trees  are  allowed  abundance  of  room,  they  form 
splendid  objects ;  the  colour  of  the  foliage  becomes  much  darker 
than  when  the  planu  are  fully  exposed  to  the  light ;  and  it  also 
ahines  more.  In  winter,  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to 
walk  m  such  a  wood,  where,  owing  to  the  radiation  being  checked 
by  the  trees,  the  temperature  is  much  milder  than  in  an  open 
^rubbery.  There  might  be  many  fine  walks  of  this  kind  at 
Biair-Drummond,  if  these  hints  were  followed  out. 
^  '^'^'  i?'  ~  *""'''«•  We  devoted  this  day  to  seeing  the 
■  Ij^stle,  Messrs.  Drummond's  Agricultural  Museum,  the  King's 
itnot,  supposed  to  be  the  gardens  of  James  II.,  the  Bowling 
Oreen,  and  some  other  places.  There  are  many  curious  archi- 
tectural  remains  in  the  caslle,  which,  owing  to  some  misunder- 
stMding  between  the  governor  and  the  keeper,  we  had  great 
diHiculty  in  seeing.  There  never  appears  to  have  been  any 
good  taste  in  the  architecture;  for  the  proportions  of  the  mem- 
bers are  clumsy,  and  the  sculpture  and  statuary  incorrect  and 
unpoeticai  imitations.  The  view  of  the  Forth  from  the  castle  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  in  the  world  ;  but  at 
the  time  we  saw  it  it  was  low  water,  and  we  could  not  detect  the 
windings  of  the  river. 

Mexrs.  Drummond's  AgricuUural  Museum  is  the  fii«t  con- 
cern of  the  kind  that  was  established  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  im- 
possible too  highly  to  estimate  the  good  which  it  has  done,  not 
only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  throughout  Scotland; 
we  might  even  say  throughout  the  world,  for  Messrs.  Drura- 
mond  not  only  send  agricultural  implements  to  England  and 
Ireland,  but  to  tlie  East  and  West  Indies,  and  to  Worth  and 
South  America.     To  England  and  Ireland  they  not  only  send 
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impIemenU,  but  horses  of  an  improved  breed,  and  expert  plough- 
men to  manage  them. 

The  building  which  contains  the  museum  is  new,  large,  and 
appropriately  arranged,  both  for  exhibiting  the  articles  and  car- 
rying on  the  nursery  and  seed  business,'  as  well  as  the  sale  of 
imp^ments.  We  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the  building,  or 
enumerate  the  articles.  Specimens  appear  to  have  been  sent 
from  all  quarters,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  including  dried 
plants,  seeds,  soil,  manures,  minerals,  and  geological  collections. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  section  of  the  strata  passed  through  in 
sinking  a  shaft  to  a  coal  mine;  the  whole  being  executed  to  a 
scale,  and  every  stratum  filled  in  with  specimens  of  actual  mine- 
rals. This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  shallow  box,  6  or  S  feet  in 
length,  and  6  in.  in  breath,  and  about  2  in.  deep.  The  minerals 
are  filled  in,  each  stratum  being  separated  by  a  thin  slip  of 
board,  and,  when  completed,  the  box  is  set  on  end.  The  speci- 
mens of  dtfierent  varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  nume- 
rous and  extremely  interesting,  as  are  boxes  of  dilTerent  soils. 
We  were  much  surprised  at  the  number  of  implements,  and  we 
marked  a  few  in  Messrs.  Drummond's  printed  catalogue,  of  which 
Ihey  have  kindly  sent  us  the  following  sketches  and  details. 

"  Arlidet  nottd  bt/  Mr.  Loudon  m  the  Agricultural  Muteum  of  Meun.  Dmm- 
mrnuj  at  SlirUng, 

Goos^xrty  Sucker  Exlii-pator.  {Jig.59.)    A  handle  of  the  length 
and    shape  of  a    spade    handle    is 
inserted  into  the  hose,  and  the  im- 
plement is  found  exceedingly  use- 
ful in  wrenching  off'  suckers  from  rig.  w.  i 
gooselKrries  or  other  shrubs. 

Dibble  for  Mangold  Wurzel.  {fig.  60.)  First  used  at  Dennston. 
Mr.  Smith  caused  them  to  be  y 

made   with  the   shoulder,  to      ^-. _-^^l— ^ 

prevent  his  people  from  put-      \^^     '  ""^^^^"^i^^L^ 
ting  the  seed  too  deep.     The  ^ST 

person  using  it  walks  in  the  Fi|.a).  DMtr/»r  ita»tnu  WurttL 

middle  betwixt  two  drills  with  one  in  each  hand;  another  fol- 
lows putting  in  the 
seed. 

I^oadon's   Ham- 
mer   and    Hatchet      ^  

(^.61.),  used  for      ^^^^^^ 

pruning,  and   also      ^^^^^^^ 

fordriving  ordraw- 

ing   nails,    in    the 

case  of  wall  trees.  p,,. » 
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A  Magpie  Trap,  for  screwing  on  the  top  of  a  pole. 

Rabbit  Traps,  msde  by  Greig  at  Crail.  Great  numbers  of 
these  are  sold  by  us ;  the  maker  has  established  his  character  for 
excellence  of  workmanship  ;  they  are  made  of  various  sizes  for 
nil  sorts  of  vermin. 

American  Hatchet.  (/^.  63.)  This  hatchet  was  sent  to  us  from 
Canada  as  the  one  used  in  felling  timber,     llie  workmen  do 


great  execution  with  it.  The  blade  is  thicker  near  (he  edge  tlian 
ours,  and  more  like  a  wedge,  so  that  it  clears  itself  at  every 
stroke,  and  never  sticks  in  the  wood.  The  shape  of  the  handle  is 
a  very  great  improvement. 

BuU  Ring.  (jfe.  63.)  This  is 
made  to  press  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose,  and  eiTectually  com- 
mands the  most  refractory  ani- 
mal. The  screw  {a)  is  tightened 
more  or  less  as  required,  and 
a  small  halter  {b]  is  used  for 
leading    the    animal.       Fleshers  "«■••■  **-rtw- 

[butchers]  should  be  compelled  to  use  these  rings  in  taking  bulls 
to  the  slaughter  in  towns. 

Rain  Gauge  .-  made  of  zinc,  and  very  cheap  and  simple ; 
and  adapted  to  be  sunk  to  the  rim,  or  nearly  so,  in  any  open 
space  in  a  garden. 

Zinc  Labels.  Some  are  plain  with  tubular  stems ;  others  with 
sunk  panels  and  tubular  stems.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  dozen;  con- 
sidered very  cheap,  and  durable  as  well  as  neat. 

Vases/or  Plants.  These  are  of  an  elegant  shape,  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  Bald,  at  the  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Alloa. 

f^alve  Mole  Trap.  {^,  64.)  TTie  mole,  entering  at  a  b,  is 
prevented  from 
retumine ;  the 
valve  (^  being 
made  of  such 
a  length,  and 
placed  in  such 
a  position,  as  to  ^li-e*.  raiw.u»UTnp. 

admit  of  its  opening  inwards  only,  and,  from  the  narrowing  of 
the  hole,  the  animal  cannot  turn  itself,     c,  the  valve  on  a  larger 
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scale  \  e  d,  A  pin  on  whicb  it   moves :  this  pin  is  6xed  into  the 
tube  at  J  g. 

Seed-lifter,  (fig,  66.)     Made  of  tin  for  seed-lofts  or  granaries ; 
very  useful  atid  light;  a  sort  of  spade  handle  is  attach^. 


.FlfrBS.    TiK  Flatt/^  gallKThig  nil  FnU.  \ 

Tin  Flash  (fig.  65.)     Attached  by  '"'■^  7v-s«*i</fcr, 

straps  to  the  person,  and  convenient  and  safe  for  gathering  soft 
fruit,  as  cherries,  &c. 

Square  Pansjbr  growing  Seeds  or  striking  Catlings. 

Hand  Turnij>~Sower.  {jig.  67.) 
It  may  be  used  either  for  sowing 
continuously  along  the  drill,  or, 
by  a  single  shake,  depositing  a 
few  seeds  on  the  dibbled  portions 
of  manure. 


Fig.  67.    Hfd  Twrnlp-ttittr. 

Implement  toed  in  washing  Clothes. 
(Jig.  68.)  This  is  a  simple  board 
fluted  or  grooved,  and  it  is  found  ng.  ee.  WtiUugin 
more  efficient,  as  well  as  safer  for  the 
clothes,  than  hand-rubbing.  The  soap  is  held  in  the  sunk  panel 
a.  The  lower  or  opposite  end  rests  on  the  tub.  Said  to  be 
much  used  in  North  America. 

Inslrumerti  for  scraping  off  Moss,  ^c,  from  Fruit  or  Forest 
Trees,  {fg.  69-)     o  is  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  the  concave  side  (i) 
Q  a  4 
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Fig.  S.    Mom-SCTaftT, 

handles;  d  is  used  far  cutUng  off  small  spray;  and  e  for  scrap- 
ing the  clefls  and  small  branches. 

Stirrup  Iron,  with  Lantern  and  Lamp  attached. 

Peat  I'Jawer-pot,  made  of  compressed  Peat.  From  Mr.  Murray, 
gardener  at  Taymouth  Castle,  who  Snds  the  plants  thrive  remark- 
ably well  in  these. 

Tdescope  Branch  for  a  Garden  Si/ringe,  Used  for  reaching 
to  the  higher  shelving  in  greenhouses. 

Peas  Slob  lS/aJire2  of  Cast  Iron.  (J^.  70.)  Used  for  placing 
at  intervals  along  the 
rows,  the  peas  being 
supported  by  running 
tarred  twine,  or  small 
rods,  from  one  stake 
to  another. 
Paling  Hammer  Iron. 

Galvanic  Plant-Pro- 
tector. [Jig.  71.)  In 
the  shape  of  a  flower- 
pot without  a  bottom, 
«nd  made  of  zinc,  with 
a  border  of  copper 
placed  aibb.  fu  to  c< 

Section  i^Plean  Coal  >™  « 
Tield,  {fig,  72.)  Constructed  with  specimens  of  the  strata  ac- 
cording to  a  scale,  as  before  noticed  (p.  £97.).  This  model  is 
much  admired.  It  is  the  invention  and  execution  of  Mr,  Peter 
Mackenzie,  gardener  at  West  Plean,  near  Stirling. 

Models  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Drains. 

Specimen  ofSherriff's  White-seeded  Tare.  This  variety  grows 
luxuriantly,  and  promises  well.  A  plant  from  Rochester  Seed 
Store,  United  States,  under  the  name  of  grass  pea,  yields  abun- 
dance of  foliage. 

A  Stalk,  12  Ji.  m  length,  of  the  Melilaltis  leuc^ntha,  or  Bok- 
hara Clover ;  also  various  cut  Specimens,  from  Seed  tornn  in  May 
last,  1842.  The  stem  of  this  plant  acquires  a  d^;ree  of  har^ 
ness  at  even  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  which  may  prove  an 
objection  to  its  further  cultivation. 

Model  cf  a  self-acting  Canal  Loci,  by  Mr,  Smith  of  Deans- 
ton. 
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Web  Harrow.  Used  for  covering  grass  seeds,  TTiis  imple- 
ment is  nevly  invented  by  Mr.  Smith ;  it  produces  the  effect  of 
the  bush  harrow  in  a  perfect  manner. 

Gate  Tatch.  {Jig.  73.)  a  b  a  &  bolt  for  screwing  into  the 
gate  post,  and  c  d  e  b  boU  for  screwing  into  the  gate.  In 
shutting,  the  cylindrical  iron  or  bolt  e  strikes  against  uie  part  J" 
of  the  latch  y^  A,  which,  being  jointed  at  ^  is  moved  through 
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an  opening  in  the  plate  into  the  position  of  the  dotted  lines  k,  I, 
until,  on  the  bolt  passing,  it  resumes  its  place  by  its  own  weight; 
and,  the  part  n  of  the  latch  m  n  o  opposing  further  progress, 
the  bolt  remains  fixed ;  and  vice  vend  in  sliutting  from  the  other 
side.  In  opening,  the  proper  latch  can  easily  be  raised  by  the 
hand  or  a  whip-handle,  &c.  This  kind  of  latch  is  found  very 
convenient  for  common  field  gates,  and  does  not  soon  get  out  of 
order. 

Casts  Jram  the  Sculptures  and  other  Ornaments  on  the  Walla 
(^Stirling  Castle. 

Models  <^  Collages  and  Moss-Houses. 

Suspension  Beams  used  in  the  construction  of  the  staircase, 
&c. 

Jtoadmakei's  and  Drainer's  Sector  and  Plumb  Rule.  {^.  74.) 
This  instrument  consists  simply  of  a  piece  of  board,  t^  in. 
thick,  the  upper  end  pierced  for  the  sight  in  the  direction  of  the 
dotted  line  a  b ;  the  hole  fitted  for  the  eye  at  a,  the  cross  wire 
being  at  b.  A  saw  draught  is  passed  from  c  to  (/,  from  which 
the  plummet  {e)  is  suspended.  J'g,  an  arc  of  a  circle  described 
about  the  centre  d,  and  divided  into  ten  d^reea,  commencing 
from  the  perpendicular  indicated  by  the  plumb  line,  each  d^ree 
having  subdivisions  of  ten  minutes ;  h,  a  hole  cut  through  the 
boara  to  allow  free  motion  to  the  plummet;  t,  k,  two  legs, 
which  are  stretched  out  in  setting  die  instrument,  the  narrowed 
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end  or  foot  of  the  board  being  stuck  into 
the  ground.  The  inclination,  whether  as- 
cent or  descent,  of  the  Biirface  surveyed  is 
marked  along  the  tine  of  each  degreeg  and 
the  whole,  with  the  subdivisions,  is  given  in 
a  table  pasted  on  the  board,  and  sold  along 
with  it.  The  mode  of  using  this  instrument 
is  as  follows.  Set  the  instrument  as  upright 
and  steady  as  possible,  by  striking  its  loot 
fast  in  the  ground,  with  its  head  longitu- 
dinally in  the  direction  in  which  you  intend 
taking  the  inclination.  l«t  a  person  mark 
the  height  of  the  instrument  upon  a  staff, 
and  take  his  station  within  reach  of  the  eye, 
where  you  wish  to  know  the  difference  of 
level ;  and  exhibit  the  mark  on  the  stuff  to 
the  person  at  the  instrument.  The  head 
of  the  instrument  must  then  be  inclined  to 
the  mark,  by  the  eye  looking  along  or 
through  its  sight ;  and  when  the  wire  crosses 
the  mark,  observe  upon  what  Hue  the  plum- 
met has  settled,  and  you  will  find  the  in- 
clination marked  in  degrees  and  minutes, 
which  are  given  in  feet,  from  10  minutes, 
which  is  a  rise  of  1  in  343*8,  to  10  de- 
grees, which  is  a  rise  of  1  io  5-5,  the  scale 
being  in  10-minute  divisions.  This  instru- 
ment is  a  combination  of  all  the  iustru- 
ments  used  for  plumbing,  levelling,  and 
giving  inclinations ;  is  simple  in  its  construe- 
tion,  easily  adjusted,  and  can  be  used  by 
any  person;  entirely  superseding  the  use 
of  costly  instruments  and  long  calculations. 
Invented  by  Mr.  Archer,  Road- Con  tractor,  Auchterarder." 

T^  Bawling  Green  nt  Stirling  adjoins  a  curious  old  garden, 
with  numerous  evergreens  cut  into  curious  shapes,  the  most 
complete  of  which  is  an  arm-chair  in  box.  The  green  for  play- 
ing on  is  an  oval  S5  yards  by  S9,  and  the  house  for  keeping  the 
balls  is  7  f^  square,  surrounded  by  divisions  for  two  balls  each, 
marked  1  to  54.  Round  the  grass  plot  there  is  first  a  sunk  path 
18  in.  wide,  to  receive  the  balls  when  they  go  beyond  the  gross ; 
next  a  rising  slope  of  grass  2  ft  in  height,  forming  an  angle  of 
45°,  and,  lastly,  a  border  of  shrubbery  5  ft.  wide. 

The  most  remarkable  garden  antiauity  about  Stirling,  or 
indeed  in  Scotland,  is  a  piece  of  ground  which,  at  some  former 
period,  has  been  laid  out  in  terraces  and  slopes,  and  probably 
surrounded  by  a  canal.     The  surface  is  naturally  quite  flat,  the 
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soil  a  sandy  losm,  moist  rather  th&n  dry,  so  that  the  artificial 
disposiUon  of  it  must  have  been  efiected  at  a  trifling  expense. 
The  extent  of  the  whole  has  probably  been  S  or  4  acres.  A 
plan  and  section  of  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  garden  hare 
been  kindly  taken  for  us  by  Messrs.  Drummond  (/^.  75.),  who 
also  furnished  the  following  extracts  : — ■ 

Notices  of  the  Kin^s  Knot  at  Stirling  Castle.—  In  the  gardens 
is  a  mound  of  earth  in  form  of  a  table,  called  the  Knot,  with 
benches  of  earth  around,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the 
court  sometimes  haAf&es  champitres.  Vestiges  of  the  walks  and 
parterres,  with  a  few  stumps  of  trees,  are  still  visible. 

"Barbour,  in  his  Recount  of  the  battle  of  Ban  nock  bum,  makes 
mention  of  a  round  table,  which  was  then  at  the  foot  of  the 
castle.  He  says  that,  when  Edward  of  England  was  told  by 
Mowbray,  the  governor,  that  he  could  not  expect  safety  by  being 
admitted  into  the  castle,  *  he  took  the  way  beneath  the  castle  by 
the  round  table.'  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  possibly  in 
that  place  long  before  the  gardens  were  formed.  Here  probably 
they  exercised  the  pastime  called  The  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  of  which  several  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  particularly 
James  IV.,  are  said  to  have  been  fond.  Mr.  Gough  remarks 
that  a  similar  table  had,  not  long  before  he  wrote,  existed  at 
Windsor.  [Edition  <^Cambden,  1789.)  Among  the  gardens  are 
vestiges  of  a  canal,  on  which  the  royal  family  and  court  aired  in 
barges."  [Nimmo's  History  of  Stirlingshire.) 

"  The  Kitig's  Gardens,  — Their  present  condition  is  that  of  a 
marshy  piece  of  pasture  ground  completely  desolated,  so  far  as 
shrubs  and  flowers  are  concerned.  The  utmost  exertion  of  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  can  only  recollect  an  old 
cherry  tree  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  parterres, 
and  which  was  burnt  down  by  the  wadding  of  a  shot  which 
some  thoughtless  sportsman  fired  into  its  decayed  trunk,  as  he 
happened  to  pass  it  on  his  way  home  from  the  fields.  An  octa- 
gonal mount  in  the  centre  of  the  supposed  garden  is  called '  The 
King's  Knote,'  and  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
some  forgotten  play  or  recreation,  which  the  king  used  to  enjoy 
on  that  spot  with  his  court.  In  an  earlier  age  this  strange  object 
seems  to  have  been  called  '  The  Round  Table,'  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, it  was  the  scene  of  the  out-of-doors  game  of  that  name, 
founded  upon  the  history  of  King  Arthur,  and  of  which  the 
courtly  personages  of  former  times  are  known  to  have  been  fond. 
Barbour,  in  his  heroic  poem  of  The  Bruce  which  he  wrote  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  thus  alludes  to  it: — 

'  And  besoutb  the  CMtill  went  they  thoae, 
Rycht  by  the  Round  Table  awav  ; 
And  ayne  the  Park  enwlround  tnai. 
And  towart  Lytbkow  held  in  by,' 
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"Lyndsay,  mhitComplayntofthe  Passings,  written  in  1530, 
thus  also  alludes  to  it :  — 

'  Adieu  fair  Snawdoun  with  tfay  towns  hie, 
Th;  dMpia  Royal,  Pm-J^  and  Tabill  roondt 
May,  June,  and  July  would  I  dwell  in  thee. 
Were  I  aoe  man  to  hear  the  Inrdis  sound 
Wbilk  doth  agunat  thy  royal  rocke  resound.' 

"  To  give  further  countenance  to  this  suppo§ition,  we  have  the 
ascertained  fact  that  James  IV.,  with  whom  Stirling  was  a 
favourite  and  frequent  residence,  was  excessively  fond  of  the 
ganie  of  the  Round  Table,  which  probably  appealed  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  to  bis  courtly  and  chivalric  imagination. 

''It  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  omitted,  that  a  piece  of  ground 
to  the  west,  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  this,  but  within  the  limits 
of  the  gardens,  is  called  the  Queen's  Knote."  (Picture  ^ Stirling 
1830;  the  descriptive  part  by  Robert  Chatn/iets,) 

"  Besides  the  above,  diere  are  no  other  traditionary  notices 
that  can  be  obtained.  Tbere  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  a  round 
table  did  exist  here  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  gardens,  or  the 
reign  of  the  Jameses ;  whether  it  may  have  been  altered  or  re- 
novated by  any  of  these  monarchs  it  is  now  impossible  to 
determine. 

"  The  circle  called  the  Queen's  Knote  has  been  by  some  con- 
sidered a  miniature  of  the  other;  but,  on  a  iiiinule  examination, 
it  indicates  nothing  at  present  but  a  plain  surface  with  a  few  old 
mole  hills,  of  which  it  has  a  proportion  along  with  the  other 
parta  of  the  field,  and  of  which  various  figures  might  easily  be 
constructed  by  a  fertile  fancy."  —  IVilliam  Drummond  and  Sons. 
Stirling,  Oct.  1842. 

The  plan  and  sections  {^fig.  75-)  require  very  little  explanation. 
There  is  a  cross  section,  a  b  ;  a  diagonal  section,  e  f,  and  a 
longitudinal  section,  c  d  ;  all  to  the  same  scale.  The  road  to 
Stirling  is  shown  at  h,  and  the  old  canal  at  g.  The  surface  is 
in  grass,  and  grazed  by  sheep  and  cattle.  As  this  and  great 
part  of  the  adjoining  lands  are  the  property  of  the  crown,  we 
hope  the  "  Knote "  will  be  carefully  preserved  as  a  piece  of 
antiquity. 

jIn  Arboreitim  at  Stirling,  —  We  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
Messrs.  Drummond  informing  us  that  the  Commission  of  Woods 
and  Forests  had  it  in  contemplation  to  devote  a  portion  of  the 
crown  lands  surrounding  the  town  to  a  public  garden,  and  to 
plant  in  it  a  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  idea  is  excellent, 
and  worthy  of  the  present  enlightened  times.  The  Messrs. 
M'Nab  of  Edinburgh  have  examined  the  ground  and  reported 
on  the  subject,  and  we  hope  as  little  time  as  possible  will  be  lost 
in  carrying  the  scheme  into  execution.  The  trees  and  shrubs, 
we  trust,  will  not  be  crowded,  drawn  up,  and  impoverished  by 
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nurses  (planted  too  near  at  first,  and  neglected  to  be  thiimed 
art«rwardi»),  as  is  too  generally  the  cue  in  Scotland;  and  we 
tmst  all  (he  specimens  will  be  named,  as  is  now  bwig  done  by 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  at  our  suggestion,  in  St.  James'ft  Park 
and  Kensington  Gardens. 

(To  be  emUinved.') 


Art.  II.     Dinbur  Cattle,  itt  Gardent  and  iti  Gardener*.    By  Pxtbr 
Mackekzib. 

(Conlinurd  Jrom  p.  409.) 

Sandy  MacAlpine  now  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  che- 
mical experiments.  He  haof  procured  an  old  gun-barrel  from  a 
blacksmith,  about  a  yard  of  tin  pipe,  such  as  is  used  by  those 
who  provide  gas  furnishings:  he  had  provided  liimselfalso  with 
a  box  that  would  hold  two  or  three  gallons  of  water,  to  serve  ns 
a  pneumatic  trough ;  a  few  ounces  of  the  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese :  and  he  had  likewise  collected  the  largest  bell-glasses  from 
the  hothouse,  to  be  used  as  receivers.  Sandy  had  learned  some 
time  before  that  a  dancing  was  to  take  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  garden,  end  that  Bauldy  had  got  an  invitation  to  it; 
and  he  and  the  other  two  thought  tnat  if  they  could  prevent  him 
from  attending  it  they  would  be  doing  him  a  good  service  ;  so  it 
was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  have  their  meeting  that  night  in  the 
bothy,  A  day  oi-  two  berore  the  time  came,  they  told  Bauldy 
what  they  intended  to  do.  He  appeared  much  disappointed 
at  their  arrangements,  and  said  little.  When  the  day  came, 
there  were  signs  which  made  them  believe  that  Bauldy  would 
not  be  one  of  their  company  at  night.  The  arrival  of  his  linen 
shirt,  white  trowsers,  and  stockings,  from  the  washing,  showed 

filainly  thA  he  had  something  else  in  View  than  stopping  at 
lome  that  night;  however,  the  others  were  determined  to  go  on 
with  what  they  had  proposed. 

When  the  hour  came  which  terminated  the  labours  of  the 
day,  Bauldy  made  all  haste  to  get  home,  and,  scarcely  taking 
time  to  eat  any  thing,  began  washing  and  dressing  himself. 
Afier  he  was  done,  he  found  that  he  had  still  some  time  before 
his  party  would  meet,  so  he  thought  he  might  as  well  remain  in 
the  bothy  as  anywhere  else.  The  otiiers  were  not  idle  during 
this  space;  they  were  busy  assisting  Sandy  in  arranging  his  che- 
mical apparatus,  Bauldy  in  the  mean  time  looking  on,  a  silent 
spectator.  He  knew  what  fiddling,  and  dancing,  and  singing 
were,  but  he  could  not  comprehend  what  Sandy  MacAlpine  was 
about  to  do  with  an  old  gun-barrel,  water  in  a  box,  and  bell- 
glasses.     His   wonder  increased  when  he  saw  him  put  some 
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black  stuff  into  the  barrel,  then  thrust  the  end  oF  it  into  the 
fire,  and  put  a  cork  with  &  hole  in  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
barrel,  and  into  the  hole  in  the  cork  a  tin  pipe,  the  other  end  of 
the  pipe  being  placed  under  water  in  the  box.  During  these 
operations  he  was  forced  to  rise  and  draw  nearer  the  fire,  and 
watched,  with  intense  interest,  the  whole  of  the  proceedings. 

When  the  barrel  began  to  get  heated,  a  bubbling  commenced 
in  the  water.  When  Bauldy  saw  it  he  exclaimed,  "  Fair  fa'  ;e, 
Sandy  lad,  ye  are  making  cauld  water  boil !"  "  Have  patience 
a  little,"  replied  Sandy,  *'  and  you  will  see  something  more  to 
wonder  at." 

When  he  thought  that  the  common  air  was  expelled  from  the 
tubes,  he  filled  one  of  the  glasses  with  water,  and  placed  it 
upon  a  small  shelf  which  he  had  fixed  in  the  box  under  water. 
There  was  a  hole  in  the  shelf,  and  in  this  hole  he  put  the  end  of 
the  tin  tube,  and  the  gas  rose  through  it.  He  placed  the  glass 
tiill  of  water  over  it,  and  the  gas  ascended  rapidly  into  the 
receiver,  and  soon  displaced  the  water;  as  soon  as  it  was  filled 
he  removed  it,  and,  turning  it  upside  down,  put  a  piece  of 
window-glass  over  the  mouth  of  it.  In  this  manner  he  filled  all 
his  glosses.  Some  may  be  wondering  how  he  managed  to  get 
the  belWlasses  to  remain  steady  after  they  were  filled  with  gas, 
with  their  mouths  upwards,  but  it  was  very  simply  done ;  he 
filled  a  number  of  flower-pots  with  sand,  and  inserted  the 
handle  of  the  glass  into  the  sand,  with  the  shoulder  resting 
upon  the  rim  of  the  flower-pot. 

When  Sandy  had  got  all  his  glasses  filled,  he  told  the  other 
lads  that  he  would  now  begin  and  make  an  explanation  of  what 
he  had  been  doing,  and  also  that  be  had  still  some  very  interest- 
ing experiments  to  make,  and  hoped  that  Bauldy  would  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  going  to  the  dancing  for  one  night,  for  he 
thought  that  he  would  receive  more  profitable  instruction  by 
remaining  where  he  was.  "  They  may  wallop  laverock  height 
for  me,"  replied  Bauldy;  "  I  am  determined  to  see  the  end  o' 
this  wark;  for  I  hae  paid  gude  siller  for  sights  and  seen  less." 
The  men  were  glad  they  hod  succeeded  in  turning  his  attention 
to  the  object  they  had  in  view. 

Sandy  then  commenced  his  discourse,  by  telling  them  that  he 
intended  only  to  state  a  few  things  about  a  substance  of  which  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  know  something,  namely,  oxygen. 
He  told  them  how  this  simple  substance  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Priestley  in  1774;  that  it  had  received  several  names  since 
it  was  fbuna  out,  such  as  vital  air,  empyreal  air,  &c.,  and  that 
the  French  school  had  given  it  its  present  name.  He  told  them 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  nature,  and  that 
few  operations  occurred  in  which  it  had  not  n  place.  The  air  of  the 
atmosphere  contaitis  one  fifih  of  its  bulk  of  it,  and  water  75  parts 
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in  every  100.  It  was  a  supporter  of  both  life  and  fire ;  animals 
could  not  live  in  air  deprived  of  it,  and  flBine  is  soon  extinguished 
when  there  is  no  oxygen  to  support  it:  also,  all  combustible 
bodies  burn  in  oxygen  with  increased  brilliancy;  this  may  be 
easily  shown.  So,  taking  a  piece  of  charcoal  attached  to  wire, 
and  making  it  redhot  in  the  fire,  he  lifted  the  cover  from  one  of 
the  glasses  and  put  the  burning  charcoal  into  it;  the  charcoal 
burned  with  great  splendour,  throwing  out  beautiful  sparks  in 
all  directions.  He  also  showed  them  how  iron  would  bum  in 
oxygen  gas.  He  took  a  piece  of  fine  iron  wire,  coiled  it  up 
in  a  spiral  form,  fastened  a  little  cotton  to  one  end  of  it,  and 
dipped  it  in  melted  sulphur;  the  other  end  of  the  wire  he 
fixed  to  a  bit  of  wood,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  spiral  to 
hang  straight  down.  He  lighted  the  sulphur,  and  introduced  the 
wire  into  the  vessel  containing  the  gas,  suspending  it  by  the  wood, 
which  he  placed  on  its  mouth ;  when  the  iron  b^an  imme- 
diately to  bum  with  a  most  brilliant  light,  throwing  out  meteor- 
like coruscations  of  lighted  sparks.  He  also  showed  them,  in  a 
small  way,  the  beautiful  experiment  of  burning  a  little  bit  of 
phosphorus  in  oxygen,  producing  a  light  so  excessively  dazzlinv 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  look  at  it.  He  also  showed 
them  bow  a  candle  just  put  out,  and  retaining  part  of  the  wick 
redhot,  should  relight  again,  with  a  small  explosion,  by  being 
put  in  oxygen  gas.  He  had  stated  already  that  a  fiflh  part 
of  the  bulk  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  oxygen,  and  he 
should  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  in  a  rough  way,  that  it 
is  BO.  He  had  borrowed  tlie  dairy-maid's  lactometer,  a  glass 
tube  about  12  in.  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  di- 
vided into  JOO  equal  parts,  and  closed  at  one  end.  Taking 
a  bit  of  phosphorus,  and  placing  it  upon  a  small  hollow  cup 
of  copper,  on  the  shelf  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  a  little  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  he  inflamed  the  phosphorus,  and 
then  placed  the  open  end  of  the  graduated  tube,  filled  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  over  iL  When  the  combustion  ceases,  the  water  will 
rise  in  the  tube,  and  occupy  the  place  of  the  oxygen  gas  con- 
sumed, and  the  division  to  which  it  lias  reached  will  show  the 
number ofpartsofoxygen  in  the  lOOofatmosphericair.  Thismay 
not  be  the  most  accurate  method  of  measuring  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  for  the  heat  of  the  phosphorus 
will  cause  the  air  in  the  tube  to  expand,  and  part  of  it  miiy 
escape;  but  it  affords  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  it.  He  also 
showed  them  the  method  of  transferring  a  gas  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  and  how  to  mix  them  in  particular  proportions ;  how 
to  catch  them,  confine  them,  and  experiment  with  them  ;  how  to 
divide  and  measure  them,  with  as  much  ease  as  a  merchant  could 
measui-e  a  yard  of  cloth,  or  Nelly  Walker  measure  the  milk  for 
their  breakfast. 
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After  Sandy  bad  finished  the  few  remarks  he  had  intended 
to  make,  he  to)d  them,  if  any  of  them  had  a  question  to  ask 
respecting  the  subject  they  had  been  hearing,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  answer  it. 

Waiter  Glenesk  said  tliat  he  had  learned  more  about 
oxygen  during  the  short  time  they  had  been  together  than 
ever  he  did  before  in  his  life;  but,  if  he  recollected  right,  he 
had  read  somewhere  about  plants  giving  it  out,  and  if  he  could 
give  him  any  information  alwut  it  he  would  take  it  kindlj'. 
"  Yes,"  said  Sandy,  "  they  give  it  out  and  take  it  in  too.  We 
are  informed,  by  cliemists  and  vegetable  physiologists,  that  the 
dark  substance  that  remains  after  manure  is  rotten,  and  which 
gives  the  black  colouring  to  the  earth,  is  called  humus;  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combining  with  humus,  food  is  pre- 
pared for  plants,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  waler  absorbs  it,  it  is 
again  decomposed  by  the  plant,  the  carbon  is  fixed,  and  oxygen 
given  off," 

"  Then  it  must  be  of  great  service,"  said  Colin  Forbes, 
"  to  vegetables,  to  keep  the  earth  in  such  a  state  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  may  have  free  access  to  their 
roots." — "  Ves,"  replied  Sandy,  "  it  is  of  great  Importance  to 
keep  them  in  such  a  state  that  they  may  freely  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  that  surrounds  them;  and  frequent  hoeing, 
property  done,  is  of  greater  use  to  vegetables  than  many  persons 
are  aware  of:  by  stirring  the  earth  often,  oxygen  combines 
with  the  carbon  of  the  soil,  and  food  is  provided  for  vegetation. 
It  may  not  be  the  only  way  In  which  plants  are  nourished,  which 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  some  other  time." 

"  Donald  Blamart,"  said  Bauldy,  *'  used  to  say  that  the  only 
use  of  hoeing  was  to  kill  weeds,  and  I  have  often  wondered, 
since  I  came  here,  why  I  was  set  to  hoe  crops  and  no  a  weed 
amang  them;  but  I  think  I  understand  the  reason  noo.  But 
I  would  like  to  ken  whar  a'  that  gas  came  frae  that  fliled  sae 
mony  bell-glasses." — *'  Oxygen,"  said  Sandy,  '*  has  a  powerful 
attraction  for  a  great  number  of  simple  substances,  and  the  net 
of  combining  with  it  is  called  oxidation,  and  the  compounds 
formed  in  this  manner  are  divided  into  acids  and  oxides.  For 
instance,  when  1  port  of  carbon  and  2  parts  of  oxygen  combine, 
carbonic  acid  is  formed;  again,  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
combine  in  certain  proportions,  water  is  formed ;  and,  in 
chemical  language,  water  is  called  protoxide  of  hydrogen.  The 
aflinity  of  iron  Ibr  oxygen  is  also  very  great.  When  iron  is 
heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly, 
and  is  turned  into  black  scales,  called  the  black  oxide  of  iron, 
better  known  in  some  places  by  the  name  of  "  smiddy  aise." 
There  is  also  s  metal  called  manganese,  which  combines  readily 
with  oxygen ;  this  combination  is  commonly  called  the  blacit 
3d  S«r.— 1848.  XII.  b  b. 
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oxidt:  of  manganese,  and  is  much  employed  as  a  scourer  of 
oxygen  (tliatwas  the  substance  which  I  put  into  the  gun-barrel) ; 
ana  on  exposure  to  red  heat  it  gives  out  oxygen :  so  you  will 
readily  perceive  that  it  may  be  found  in  a  gaseous  state,  also  in  a 
liquid  state,  as  well  as  in  a  solid  form." 

The  young  men  said  that  the  lessons  they  had  received  would 
not  soon  he  forgotten,  and  hoped  he  would  not  be  long  in  giving 
them  more  instructions  in  chemistry.  Sandy  replied  that  he 
would  do  so,  for  there  were  still  many  things  worth  knowing, 
and  of  importance  for  gardeners  to  know,  connected  with  gaseous 
chemistry ;  such  as  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  nitrogen,  &c., 
and  the  important  parts  they  performed  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

West  Picon,  Oct.  13.  1842. 


Art.  III.     Notice  of  tome  Garden*  and  Country  Seals  in  Suuex, 
visited  in  October,  1842.     By  the  Conductor. 

Oct.  14.' — London  to  Wadhurst  Castle.  The  scenery,  as  observed 
from  the  railroad  to  Tunbridge,  is  pleasing,  from  the  fresh  green 
of  the  pastures,  and  the  rich  yellows  of  tne  oak  woods  on  each 
side;  but,  as  there  are  but  few  deep  cuttings  or  high  embank- 
ments, nothing  occurs  that  makes  a  very  strong  impression  on  a 
railroad  traveller.  We  leave  the  railroad  at  Tunbridge,  and 
proceed  on  the  common  road  by  Tunbridge  Wells,  passing  a 
number  of  new  villas,  in  various  styles  and  degrees  of  taste,  and 
some  ornamental  cottages  with  neat  gardens.  Beyond  the  Wells 
the  cottages  are  more  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  highly 
ornamental.  In  short,  we  do  not  recollect  a  road,  at  the  same 
distance  from  London,  where  so  much  has  been  done  in  orna- 
mental cottage  building.  The  impulse  has,  probably,  been  given 
by  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  who  has  erected  many  lodges  for 
the  different  entrances  to  Eridge  Park,  besides  others  seen  from 
the  road  for  his  numerous  tenants  and  dependants.  Pass  several 
of  Read's  improved  hop-onsts;  and  also  Highlands,  an  extensive 
establishment  for  insane  persons,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  grounds,  60  acres  tn  extent,  and  the  elegance  of  the  build- 
ings. Here,  we  were  informed,  Mr.  Read  was  gardener  for 
many  years,  and  invented  his  very  excellent  syringes,  which,  with 
his  subsequent  improvements,  far  surpass  all  others. 

Wadhurst  Castle,  Benjamin  Harding,  Esq.,  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous situation,  commanding  extensive  views  over  a  richly 
wooded  country,  the  central  feature  being  a  long  winding  vdley. 
The  castle  Is  a  modern  erection  with  four  octagon  towers  ;  but 
it  is  being  enlarged  and  remodeled  under  the  direction  of  E.  B. 
Lamb,  Esq.,  and  will,  when  completed,  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
good  interior  arrangement,  correct  taste,  and  excellent  work- 
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mansbip.  The  park  is  already  well  furnished  with  native  oak 
woods,  and  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  pines,  firs, 
cedars,  and  other  evergreens,  especially  near  the  ensile.  There 
are  an  excellent  kitchen-garden,  and  some  delightful  shady  and 
terrace  walks;  besides  a  flower-garden,  which  will  be  connected 
with  nn  architectural  conservatory  entered  from  the  drawing- 
room.  We  anticipate  at  Wadhurst  Castle,  at  no  distant  period, 
such  a  collection  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  as  will  form  a 
select  arboretum ;  and  there  are  few  places  where,  from  the 
shape  of  the  grounds  and  the  facilities  for  walks  and  drives,  an  ar- 
lx>relum  could  be  set  oS*  to  so  much  advantage.  The  church  of 
Wadhurst  has  a  spire  covered  with  shingles,  which  is  seen  from 
some  parts  of  the  grounds;  and  within  the  church  are  some 
monuments  of  cast  iron ;  Sussex,  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  having  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  manufacture  in 
England.  A  small  nursery  has  recently  been  commenced  here 
by  Mr.  Macdonald,  formerly  gardener  to  the  Marquess  Cnmden 
at  the  Wilderness  in  Kent. 

Oct.  15.  — Wadhurst  to  Battle  Abbey,  Seaufort,  and  Base  Hill. 
The  day  was  fine,  the  roads  smooth  and  firm,  though  hilly,  and 
the  foliage  of  the  woods  delightfully  varied  with  autumnal  tints. 
In  some  of  the  artificial  plantations  we  observed  here  and  there 
an  American  oak,  the  leaves  of  which  were  of  an  intense  red, 
scarlet,  yellow,  orange,  and  sometimes  purple.  In  the  planta- 
tions to  which  we  alTucle,  there  were  also  some  American  acers 
and  the  Norway  maple,  exhibiting  dark  reds  and  rich  yellows. 
The  degree  to  which  these  trees  enhanced  the  interest  of  the 
plantations  alluded  to  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  are 
as  fond  of  trees  as  we  are,  and  who  know  a  good  many  foreign 
kinds.  At  what  n  small  expense  interest  of  this  kind  might  be 
created  by  planting  foreign  oaks,  acers,  &c.,  wherever  planta- 
tions  are  to  be  made,  and  by  grafting  or  budding  wherever  they 
already  exist.  It  is  true  it  requires  rather  an  expert  operator  to 
graft  the  oak  with  success  ;  but  every  gardener  can  graft  or  bud 
Grecian  or  American  thorns  on  the  common  thorns  of  the 
hedges,  American  acers  and  scarlet  horsechestnuts  on  the  common 
sorts,  P^rus  spectnbilis  on  crabs  or  thorns,  the  flowering  ash  on 
the  common  ash,  with  scores  of  other  foreign  trees  or  shrubs  on 
native  ones.  If  nothing  more  were  done  than  grafling  a  few 
common  sycamores  or  maples  with  ^'cer  rubrum  or  eriocarpum, 
the  result  would  be  an  ample  compensation  for  the  trouble. 

Battle  Abbey;  Lady  Webster.  The  word  Battle  is  impressive 
of  itself,  and  the  feeling  is  well  supported  by  the  abbey,  which 
exhibits  grandeur  in  all  its  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and 
height,  enhanced  by  antiquity,  by  the  high  ground  on  which  it 
stands,  and  by  the  grand  entrance,  forming  the  termination  to 
the  main  street  of  the  town.     There  are  few  gate-houses  which 
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exhibit  such  a  mass  oF  building;  extending  on  each  side  of  the 
gate,  high,  and  fianked  hy  towers.  It  must  have  been  a  lodging 
place  for  travellers,  as  well  as  a  gate-house.  The  impression 
made  by  tlie  gate-house  is  well  supported  by  the  first  view  of 
the  main  body  of  the  abbey,  as  seen  immediately  after  passing 
through  the  gates.  Th^re  is  a  large  mass  of  habitable  build* 
ing  to  the  left,  connected  with  a  stilT  larger  mass,  of  which  the 
walls  fire  preserved;  but  the  windows  are  without  glass,  and 
the  interior  neglected :  this  leads  the  eye,  along  a  line  of  low 
ruined  foundation-walls,  to  two  lofty  towers  on  the  right,  and 
completes  the  impression  made  by  the  embattled  walls,  that 
the  building  was  occupied  for  military  as  well  as  for  religious 
purposes,  for  defence  as  well  as  for  devotion.  There  are  a 
few  lofty  elms  and  other  trees  in  a  part  of  what  has  been  the 
grand  courtyard  %f  the  abbey  edifice,  and  some  trees  also  in  the 
extensive  park  which  the  buildings  overlook  :  but  though  there 
are  as  many  trees  as  we  could  wish  about  ihe  precincts  of  the 
abbey,  yet  there  are  rather  too  few  in  the  park  ;  and,  what  cor- 
responds ill  with  the  ruins,  there  are  none  in  the  park  of  any 
age ;  none,  at  least,  that  we  could  see,  that  carried  the  imagi- 
nation back  to  the  time  when  the  abbey  was  in  all  its  glory.  We 
went  over  the  whole  of  the  ruins,  and  were  kindly  permitted  to 
see  the  hall,  staircase,  and  drawingroom  of  the  inhabited  part, 
though  it  was  not  the  regular  day  lor  showing  the  place.  The 
hall  is  lofly,  venerable,  and  in  appropriate  keeping;  and  the 
drawingroom  has  a  row  of  columns  down  the  middle,  supporting 
Gothic  arches  forming  a  groined  ceiling  resembling  that  of  a  low 
crypt  under  a  church,  ^^e  went  over  all  those  parts  of  the 
ruins  which  are  seen  by  strangers,  and  were  gratified  to  find 
the  walls  of  the  refectory  displayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
what  the  apartment  had  been  ;  though  the  effect  was  necessarily 
much  injured  by  the  floor  having  been  recently  covered  with  flat 
tiles  laid  in  cement,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating  the 
arches  to  the  ancient  kitchen  below.  Underneath  a  bowling- 
green  are  a  number  of  gloomy  damp  vaults,  which  we  passed 
through,  one  after  another,  and  were  told  that  they  were  prisons: 
one  of  them  has  lately  been  repaired,  and  we  hope  the  whole 
will  be  preserved  as  a  historical  monument,  till  the  time  arrives 
when  offenders,  instead  of  being  sent  to  such  places,  to  the  tread- 
mill, to  solitary  confinement,  the  penitentiary,  the  hulks,  or  being 
transported,  will  be  sent  to  training  establishments,  where  they 
will  be  reformed  by  kind  treatment,  administered  by  men  and 
women  trained  on  purpose.  We  are  quite  aware  that  this  will  be 
thought  a  visionary  idea:  but  it  will  not  be  the  only  one  of  our 
visionary  ideas  that  have  been  at  first  sneered  at,  and  yet  after- 
wards realised,  even  in  our  time ;  for  example,  teaching  music  to 
the  masses.     We  request  that  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
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most  vicious  nnd  ftbandoned  convicts,  even  in  Norrolk  Island, 
the  tdiima  Thule  of  crime  and  misery,  have  been  reformed,  in  the 
mnnnei'  to  which  we  allude,  by  Capt.  M'Konochie.  There  is 
also  in  Munich  an  establishment  (the  Huhensfeste),  founded  by 
Count  Rumford,  for  effecting  the  same  object.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  state  will  not  only  have  normal  schools  for  train- 
ing schoolmasters  for  the  youth  of  the  national  schools,  but  col- 
lej^es  for  training  humanisers  for  the  inmates  of  prisons;  men 
who  shall  adopt  as  a  profession  what  Capt.  M'Konochie  has 
adopted  from  philanthropy.  If  mankind  had  taken  a  tithe  of  the 
trouble  to  reclaim  and  humanise  offenders  against  law  and 
justice  that  they  have  taken  to  tame  wild  animals  for  amusement, 
how  different,  at  the  present  time,  would  have  been  the  statistics 
of  crime  in  all  countries  !  but  it  would  appear  that  good  is  only 
to  be  attained  as  the  result  of  a  long  experience  of  evil. 

To  return  to  Battle  Abbey ;  there  is  a  platform  among  the 
ruins,  laid  out  symnietricalty  as  a  flower-garden,  and  very  well 
planted  and  managed.  On  one  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  covered 
yew  walk,  such  as  may  sometimes  be  found  in  old  French  gar- 
dens ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  ground  among  the  ruins  is  in  a 
state  of  neglect.  Much  might  be  done  by  excavation,  and  show- 
ing parts  in  a  more  efficient  manner,  by  adopting  in  part  the  style 
of  ornament  employed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  ruins 
of  Farnham  Castle  (Vol.  XI.  p.  503.},  and  by  judiciously  en- 
riching the  walls  with  other  creepers  as  well  as  ivy.  Trees 
scattered  so  as  at  a  distance  to  form  masses,  and  a  piece  of  water, 
for  which  there  are  great  facilities,  would  complete  the  beauty  of 
the  park.  The  gardener  was  not  at  home,  but  we  found  every 
thing  under  his  care  in  very  respectable  order.  There  is  a 
need-shop  in  Battle,  and  a  nursery  adjoining  the  town,  both  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Denyer,  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  a  good 
gardener. 

Beaupoi-t;  Sir  Charles  Lamb,  Bart.  The  grounds  are  ex- 
tensive, delightfully  and  boldly  undulated,  and  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  sea  in  some  places,  and  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
in  others.  They  have  been  naturally  covered  by  woody  scenery, 
interspersed  with  glades  of  different  forms  and  degrees  of  extent, 
smooth  in  some  places,  and  rough  with  furze  or  fern  in  others. 
The  park  is  many  acres  in  extent,  and  throughout  the  whole  a 
character  of  exotic  planting  and  picturesque  beauty  has  been 
given  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  and  even 
of  strong-growing  herbaceous  plants.  A rislo lochias,  Virginian 
creepers,  periplocns,  menispermums,  climbing  roses,  lyciums, 
wistarias,  and  other  climbers,  may  be  seen  scrambling  up  the  stems 
and  branches  of  native  trees;  and  among  the  native  trees  and  hushes 
are  grouped  great  numbers  of  American  oaks,  acers,  thorns,  and, 
in  short,  foreign  trees  of  every  description.     This  character  of 
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modious  nnd  very  handsome  gardener's  house,  in  a  situation  that 
overlooks  both  the  garden  ana  the  Farm.  It  must  be  recollected, 
in  this  and  in  all  similar  cases,  that  our  suggestions  are  made 
offer  first,  and  we  may  say  momentary,  impressions,  without  time 
to  test  them  by  reflection  and  reasoning. 

Rose  Hill;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.  P.  The  grounds  are  of 
great  extent,  varied  by  hill  and  dale;  and  there  are  some  eflec- 
tive  masses  of  wood,  with,  however,  too  many  unconnected 
clumps,  and  a  great  want  of  scattered  trees  throughout.  The 
house  has  no  pretensions,  but  there  is  a  large  and  excellent 
kitcheo-garden,  and  much  glass,  the  whole  kept  in  the  highest 
order  by  Mr.  Ogle,  who  has  farmed  near  it  some  beautiful 
ornamental  scenery.  On  a  knoll  in  the  park  there  is  a  hand- 
some temple,  tike  that  at  Croome  ]  and  exterior  to  it,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  there  is  a  large  observatory,  conspicuous  for 
many  miles  round,  very  substantial  and  commodious  within,  and 
containing  some  very  superior  astronomical  instruments.  The 
woods  and  plantations  in  this  property  appeared  to  us  in  a  state 
of  sad  neglect,  much  too  thick;  and  the  trunks,  particularly  of 
the  pines  and  firs,  studded  over  with  the  stumps  of  decayed 
branches.  There  are  some  extensive  and  delightful  shady  and 
open  walks,  but  we  saw  thf  place  in  far  too  great  a  hurry  to 
be  able  to  say  much  about  it. 

October  16. — Eridge  Castle;  Earl  of  Abergavenny.  This  is 
an  immense  place,  being,  as  the  Guide  to  Tunbridge  Wells  in- 
forms us,  seven  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  five  miles  from 
east  to  west.  The  house  stands  on  a  widely  extending  knoll  in 
a  park  containing  above  3000  acres,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
demesne  of  10,0U0  acres.  The  drives  through  the  plantations 
measure  fifty-four  miles,  and  (here  is  a  lake  of  twenty  acres.  The 
plantations  have  been  entirely  made  by  the  present  earl ;  they 
have  thriven  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  and  they  are  kept 
in  far  better  order  than  is  generally  the  case.  We  have  already 
nouced  the  numerous  handsome  lodges  and  cottages  on  the 
estate.  The  house  is  in  the  castle  style,  remarkable  for  the 
profusion  of  ornament  with  which  it  is  covered,  both  externally 
and  within.  We  were  in  all  the  principal  rooms,  and  found  the 
ceilings  every  where  covered  with  carved  work,  generally  oak, 
or  an  imitation  of  it.  A  peculiarity  in  all  of  the  rooms  is,  that 
there  are  no  curtains;  the  backs  of  the  shutters,  when  they  are 
closed,  showing  the  same  finish  and  ornaments  as  the  walls  of  the 
room.  The  ornaments  which  tire  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the 
house  are  chiefly  portions  of  the  quarterings  of  the  Abergavenny 
arms,  one  of  which  is  a  portcullis,  and  another  a  St  Andrew's 
cross,  and  both  these  are  used  not  only  on  the  house,  but  in 
the  grounds,  on  a  large  scale,  as  wicket-gales.  The  walls  of  the 
castle  exteriorly  are  painted  of  a  French  grey,  and  the  orna- 
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nieiits  fixed  on  tliem  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  in  part  gilt.  They 
appear  put  on  nt  random ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  abundance 
on  the  plain  part  of  tlie  walls,  yet  the  windows  are  without 
facings  or  labels  of  any  kind.  At  the  base  of  the  walls  there  is 
a  raised  border  of  dug  soil,  with  an  embattled  stone  edging, 
planted  chiefly  with  geraniums,  which,  though  pretty  in  itself, 
is  too  much  in  the  cottage  style  for  a  castle;  and,  besides, 
this  border  cannot  fail  to  produce  damp  in  the  rooms  within. 
In  short,  we  should  say  that  this  castle  exhibited  the  very  re- 
verse of  good  laste;  but,  as  all  these  ornaments  were  made  by 
the  workmen  of  the  country  on  the  spot,  much  good  was  done 
by  the  employment  given,  and  by  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
superior  workmen.  Every  part  of  the  buildings,  fences,  and 
roads,  seemed  in  complete  repair,  and  in  high  order  and  keep- 
ing, which,  for  such  an  extensive  place,  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

In  passing  on  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  we  observed  the  nursery- 
grounds  of  Mr.  C.  Hollamby,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  well  cropped, 
showy,  and  in  good  order.  At  the  Wells  we  examined  those 
of  Mr.  Cripps,  where  we  saw  a  variety  of  Nemophila  atomaria 
with  black  flowers,  a  new  cleome  from  Texas,  Mr.  Cripps's  white 
fuchsia,  end  several  other  new  things. 


Art.  IV.  Thougkls  on  modern  Burt/tng'Groundi  By  A.  S.  M. 
The  aasociations  connected  with  a  place  of  burial  are  of  a 
solemn  and  impressive  nature,  and  therefore  nothing  that  is 
light  or  gaudy  should  ever  appear  within  its  bounds.  It  ia  the 
fashion  nowadays  to  turn  cemeteries  into  flower-gardens;  but 
surely  a  flower^arden  and  a  burying-ground  are  places  set  apiurt 
for  very  different  purposes,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  kept 

Xrate  from  each  other,  and  each  in  its  own  place.     Let  us 
a  walk  through  the  new  burying-ground  of  D ,  and  we 

shall  there  behold  a  specimen  of  the  modern  faahion  of  laying 
out  places  of  sepulture.  As  we  pass  along  the  outside  of  the 
iron  railing  before  we  arrive  at  the  entrance  gate,  the  graves 
are  hid  from  our  view  by  a  strange  medley,  by  way  of  an  out- 
side border,  where  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  are  planted  in  one 
confused  mixture ;  the  herbaceous  plants  being  all  tied  in  a 
bunch,  as  close  as  the;  will  tie,  so  that  the  innermost  stems  are 
well  protected  from  the  effects  both  of  light  and  wr.  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  stone  pillars  of  the  gate  are  excellent  and  well- 
selected  ;  but,  anon,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  and  beautiful 
scene  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  flower-garden  in 
reality,  were  the  gravestones  in  the  middle  of  the  compartments 
only  kept  out  of  sight.  The  walks  are  fringed  with  flowers, 
and  amongst  them  stand  rows  of  trees  arranged  botanically,  with 
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the  name,  natural  order,  and  other  particularB  attached  to  each. 
This  would  be  all  well,  if  burying-grounda  were  intended  UJ  be 
places  for  the  study  of  botany  or  of  floriculture  merely,  or  as 
places  of  amusement  or  recreation;  but  surely  this  ought  not  to 
be  the  case.  As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  how  much  lovelier  is 
the  simple  country  churchyard,  with  its  church  and  spire,  and 
neat  gravestones,  and  its  broad  gravel  walk  leading  up  to  the 
church-door,  with  a  row  of  lime  trees  on  each  side,  and  here  and 
there  upon  the  graves  a  modest  flower  peerinsout,  planted  by 
the  hands  of  the  relatives  of  the  departed !  The  surrounding 
wall  is  low,  and  no  iron  railing  is  seen  on  its  top  to  prevent  the 
solitary  wanderer  from  climbing  over  and  sauntering  awhile 
among  the  remnants  of  the  dead.  On  the  north  side,  the  yew 
and  the  cedar  and  the  spruce  fir  shelter  the  place  from  the  bhists 
of  winter,  kdA  here  and  there  without  the  wall  stands  a  gigantic 
elm,  whose  branches  must  be  taught,  however,  not  to  overhang 
the  graves,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  in  a  state  of  moisture. 
Every  gravestone  b  inscribed  with  a  lesson  to  the  spectator. 
One  teUs  him  that  he  too  must  die ;  and  on  another  he  is  re- 
minded that  death  is  only  the  door  to  'everlasting  life. 

How  simple,  and  yet  how  grand,  are  the  memorials  of  the 
places  where  our  ancestors  of  md  lie  entombed  I  A  huge  stone, 
up  in  yon  wild  glen,  was  all  that  was  left  to  mark  the  grave  of 
Oseian,  that  pnnce  of  Highland  bards,  that  grey-hfured  de- 
scendant of  the  mist.  It  is  known  to  this  day  as  Clach-Oisean, 
or  Ossian's  stone.  And  on  yon  muir,  to  the  westward  of  Loudon's 
Howe,  stands  a  c^m  which  is  computed  to  contain  one  hundred 
and  forty  cart-loads  of  stones,  all  thrown  tt^ether,  one  by  one, 
in  passing,  by  those  who  wished  to  show  their  respect  for  the 
memory  of  their  departed  clansman.  And  on  many  a  hill-side 
in  Scotland,  looking  out  among  tufta  of  heather,  and  grey  with 
muss,  are  to  be  seen  the  memorials  of  those  who,  in  later  times, 
sealed  with  their  blood  their  testimony  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  Such  are  the  burying-places  among  which  I  love 
to  wander ! 

Perthshire,  Sept.  20,  1842. 


Art.  V.  Biclon  Gardens,  their  Culture  and  Management.  In  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  ihe  Conductor,  By  Jambs  Barnes,  Gardener 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Conlmueifrom  p.  667.) 

Letter  III.     The  Heatk-hmue.     Pottmn  in  rough  Soil  and  Trammg.     Vie  of 
Fragmentt  nf  Frealone  and  Pebblei,     Litl  of  Healht. 

According  to  your  particular  wish,  I  shall  now  give  you  a 
description  of  the  Heath-house  here,  which  is  span-roofed,  +7  ft. 
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long,  16  ft.  wide,  14  ft,  high  ;  with  a  Portland  stone  table  in  the 
centre,  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  2  ft.  lOin.  high  ;  likewise 
a  Portland  stone  shelfall  round  the  house,  2  ft.  wide.  You  noted 
down  my  method  o^ potting  heathiy  I  believe ;  likewise  my  plan  of 
training  the  plants  by  tying  them  into  shape  with  green  threads, 
which  appeared  to  interest  you  much.  [We  hope  Mr.  Barnes  will 
be  good  enough  to  describe  his  method  in  some  future  letter.]  You 
told  me  you  had  not  seen  it  practised  anywhere  else  in  Devonshire 
to  the  same  extent  and  perfection;  only  partly  adopted  by  a 
neighbour  or  two  of  mine,  that  had  been  to  see  me.  You  said 
that  you  never  could  have  believed,  if  you  had  not  seen  it,  that 
the  roots  of  heaths  could  be  coaxed  up  amongst  tloncs  and  rough 
sods  of  earth.  Now  you  have  seen  the  roots  of  the  heaths 
here  under  my  care  actually  all  coaxed  up  in  one  mass  of  white 
fibres,  from  4  in.  to  10  in.  above  die  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the 
branches,  in  like  manner,  coaxed  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  I  need 
not  trouble  any  one  further  with  my  own  observations,  except  to 
say  tliat  we  have  only  to  go  to  any  common,  where  the  native 
heath  grows  for  an  example.  They  do  not  have  soil  sifted  for 
them ;  they  do  not  ha^e  all  the  stones  picked  out  of  the 
eaith  to  make  them  grow  :  no ;  they  grow  amongst  the  stones 
and  vegetation  continually  springing  up  round  them;  and  decay 
with  the  season,  with  their  roots  about  them  to  nourish  them. 
Again,  go  to  the  common,  take  a  spot  where  the  heatl)  grows, 
dig  the  ground  up,  pick  all  the  stones  out  of  the  earth,  sift  tlie 
soil,  replant  the  heath  plants,  water  them,  nurse  them,  attend  to 
them,  &c.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  assisting  nature?  Far 
from  it.  You  would  soon  find  that  you  had  been  acting  in  com- 
plete opposition  to  it  in  everything  that  you  had  been  doing,  in- 
stead of  assisting ;  and  I  fear  we  may  soon  see  that  we  have  all 
so  acted,  in  almost  every  thing  we  have  hitherto  practised. 

On  second  thoughts,  that  you  may  have  it  from  my  own  pen,  I 
will  take  the  present  opportunity  of  making  a  few  Remarks  on 
Potting,  not  only  heaths,  but  every  thing,  and  leave  you  to  make 
any  observntions  you  think  in  favour  of,  or  against,  my  system. 

My  second  letter  explained  to  you  how  my  potting-bench  is 
furnished  ;  and  my  practice  is  not  to  mix  up  any  soil  beforehand, 
except  for  such  plants  as  balsams,  chrysanthemums,  pelargo- 
niums, and  plants  of  that  description  :  but  for  orchicleous  stove 
plants.  New  Holland  plants,  heaths,  &c.,  I  handle  and  pot 
them,  accoi'dtng  to  their  constitution,  with  loam,  heath  mould, 
pebbles,  broken  stones,  whole  ones,  charcoal  and  charcoal  dust 
(which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  almost  all  plants,  as  you  will  see 
as  I  go  on),  soot,  lime,  sand,  bone-dust,  &c.  Now,  for  ex- 
ample, do  you  not  think  it  would  appear  ridiculous  of  me, 
if  I  were  going  to  fresh  (wt  my  New  Holland  plants,  if  I  were 
to  say  to  one  or  more  of  my  men.  Get  so  much  heath  mould,  so 
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much  sand,  so  much  loam,  and  mix  all  wel!  together,  for  we 
will  pot  the  New  Holland  plants  to-day;  or  to  the  boy,  Get  the 
pots  all  ready  crocked  ?  Do  you  think  these  plants  would  require 
all  potting  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  soil  ?  I  think  I 
hear  you  say,  No.  Some  of  these  plants  make  their  gixtwth  at 
a  very  different  season  from  what  others  do;  some  are  natives  of 
high  hills,  others  are  natives  of  swamps  and  valleys ;  some  grow 
amongst  flints,  stones,  chalk,  limestone,  sandy  places,  loam,  and 
rotten  vegetable  earth ;  therefore,  do  you  not  think  I  should  be 
wrong  in  attempting  to  pot  them  all  at  one  time,  all  in  one  mix- 
ture, because  they  all  came  from  New  Holland?  Now  this 
is  precisely  my  system  all  through,  even  with  pine  plants  (which 
1  shall  come  to  by  and  by),  which  is,  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
potting  each  plant  at  any  season  when  it  wants  i^  and  not  to 
return  home  and  pot  a  house  full  of  plants,  because  I  saw  my 
neighbour  do  his  yesterday. 

Lvery  man  that  is  fond  of  the  profession  he  follows  will 
have  a  season  of  his  own,  and  not  do  as  I  once  saw  a  man  do. 
He  came  to  see  me  at  a  time  when  I  was  watering  my  bed  of 
early  cucumbers  with  cold  water :  he  went  home,  watered  his 
own  the  same  way,  but  not  considering  whether  his  bed  was  in 
the  same  state  as  my  own,  he  killed  the  whole  of  his  plants, 
and  the  next  day  he  came  to  abuse  me  for  setting  him  a  bad 
example,  and  was  kind  enough  to  tell  me  at  once  that  I  was  the 
means  of  his  killing  his  cucumbers.  I  reminded  him  that 
he  had  asked  me  if  i  often  watered  them  in  that  way,  and  that 
1  told  him  as  often  as  they  required  it;  that  he  saw  where  I 
fetched  the  water  from,  and  that  I  had  not  advised  him  to  water 
his  in  the  way  that  I  did.  He  said  he  suspected  I  had  set  a 
trap  to  catch  him  in.  I  told  him  to  go  home  and  begin  to 
work  himself  in  85°  of  heat  for  three  hours,  come  out  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  when  a  sharp  east  wind  was  blowin{r,  and  the  tem- 
perature out  of  doors  about  35°,  to  drink  heartily  at  the 
pump ;  and  then  see  if  he  should  be  able  to  eat  a  hearty  sup- 
per afterwards.  He  thought  not.  Then  why  blame  me  for 
having  killed  your  cucumbers?  That  man  is  now  living,  and 
had  not  forgotten  the  circumstance  the  last  lime  I  saw  him. 

The  first  time  the  thought  occurred  to  me  of  using  rough 
soil  was  when  I  was  about  eleven  years  old,  I  went  wiih  my 
father  one  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  to  where  there  were  some 
heaps  of  mould  of  different  sorts,  to  assist  him  to  chop  it  down, 
and  fill  the  sieves.  I  remember  as  well  the  very  spot,  and  what 
passed,  as  if  it  had  happened  this  day;  for  I  got  very  hungry 
towards  eight  o'clock,  and  fancied  breakfast-time  would  never 
come.  I  aske<l  my  father  if  the  mould  would  not  do  to  grow 
cucumbers  in  if  we  were  to  chop  it  down,  and  knock  it  to  pieces 
with  the  back  of  the  spade,  and  pick  out  the  stones.     He  asked 
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me  how  I  could  think  of  such  a  thing;  and  told  me  to  make 
haste  and  fill  the  sieve,  or  the  job  would  not  be  finished  by  break- 
fast-time: and  it  was  more  than  half-past  eight  before  it  was, 
and  my  basin  of  bread  and  milk  was  nearly  cold  when  I  got 
home.  However,  in  time,  I  kept  thinking  I  would  try  if  plants 
would  not  grow  in  mould  without  sifting.  I  begged  a  cucuml>er 
plant  of  my  father,  made  a  bed  of  any  rubbish  I  could  get,  put 
a  quantity  of  earth,  rough  as  it  was,  for  them  to  grow  in,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  famous  crop,  and  sold  enough  to  buy 
myself  a  newliat.  However,  no  more  notice  was  taken  of  it. 
We  continued  to  sift  mould  for  every  thing  except  melons,  both 
at  home  and  wherever  I  worked  as  journeyman  :  but  I  always 
kept  thinking,  if  ever  I  should  be  a  master  myself,  I  would  see 
if  things  would  not  grow  without  the  earth  being  sifted ;  and  I 
have  smce  many  times  been  ridiculed  for  using  it  in  such  a 
rough  state,  but  I  passed  it  off  by  saying  I  had  not  time  to 
sift  it 


fits  o/th«  Erica* grmring  at  thU  Time  in  the 

antbt.  Cltcumt 

.H.U»hl-  CirtuBt. 

NOM. 

Ft.  Id. 

Fl.  In. 

Ft.  In. 

Hassdiw,  with    138 

pellftcida 

1      6 

5     6 

heads  of  flowers  - 

2     6 

8     7 

Bulphdrea       - 

1      6 

3  10 

iAlidicaba  - 

1     6 

6     6 

2     4 

6     0 

2     0 

a  10 

1     0 

4     2 

miribilb 

1    2  ;  6   e 

exfmia   - 

1     0 

7     2 

splendent         • 

10     5     6 

pr^'gnana  coccfnea  - 

1     0 

*     0 

depr^a 

0     2,24 

reftexailba    -        - 

2     0 

5  10 

rc^iiflora 

13     3    0 

rilbra       - 

1     6 

4     8 

12.36 

dil£cla   - 

1     6 

e    2 

ventricosa  sup^rba  - 

10  14     6 

grandin6sa      • 

8     6 

6     6 

jdiina   -         -         - 

0     6  1  4     3 

vestita  rosea   - 

1     6 

3     4 

ferrugiiiea       - 

1     4  1  4     3 

I     S 

6     0 

reEdrts  m^jor  - 

0     6  '  3    0 

ventricdsB  prs'gnans 

1     0 

4     6 

/.inea      - 

1     0  1  3     2 

cimea     • 

1     0 

6     0 

ampullacea  vittikiB  - 

1     0  ;  2     6 

.fldccid.  -        -        - 

2     0 

7     5 

cnienta  - 

2     0  .  6  10 

1   10 

S     0 

viridiflora       - 

8    0  ;  6    0 

acuminata       - 

8     0 

7  10 

metuleflora,       with 

campanulitta  - 

1     0 

4  10 

above  SOOO  heaUs 

scan6sa  - 

1     3 

4  10 

of  flowers    - 

3    6    10     8 

gnanhalodea    -         - 

1     8 

5  10 

pit6»     - 

3    0  '  7     + 

tubifldra 

8     0 

6   10 

remigens 

8    6,78 

1     4 

5     0 

vestitBilba     -         - 

2     6  '  7     0 

gracilis  -         -         - 

1     6 

5     8 

cosi&ta  - 

3     0  !  9     0 

translucens      - 

2     0 

7     6 

cerinthoides  major  - 

3     0  14     3 

Persfiliita  rfibra       - 

8     6 

6     2 

m*ena     -         - 

3     0     5     3 

PatersoniotKi  - 

2     0 

♦     6 

tricolor  -        -        - 

8     0  1  8    0 

perapicua         - 

1     8 

7     6 

major 

1     0  1  3    0 

data      - 

2     6 

6     0 

dumika    - 

10     3     6 

filamentoaa      - 

1     4 

6     0 

tenuifolia 

13     3     8 

1     8 

7  11 

Irbydna  - 

1     6  1  6     6 

1     6 

6     6 

\ionsBi»de»  sup^ba  - 

1     0 

5     8 

perNpfcua  atipa 

'<», 
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Hdtht. 

Clreuor. 

Helgbl. 

Cltcomf. 

Vmt. 

Fl  to. 

Ft.  m. 

Fi.  to. 

Ft.  Id. 

en&Aarm 

1     0 

i     6 

mfindula 

0     8 

3      0 

1     6 

5     S 

recurvkta 

1     0 

3     0 

Linna'o          -        - 

1     6 

3     0 

0     6 

3     0 

dfnsa     . 
tr^asula  - 

1     6 
1     0 

1    6 

Aitoiuana 

0  10 

3     9 

fleiudsa 
nftida    - 

I     8 
0  10 

4     S 
3    0 

Weatfolinni  [Rosr] 

1     0 
0  10 

3    0 

3    t 

0  10 

4    4 

^legatu  - 

1     0 

3     0 

m«rgaritw:ea  - 

0     6 

3    0 

0     6 

3     9 

bkcama  ' 

0   10 

2     6 

1     0 

3     6 

prineepa 

0     1 

3     4 

coronHta 

0  10 

3     0 

decdre   - 

0  10 

4     3 

intermedia       - 

2     0 

3     9 

oclora  rosea    - 

0     8 

4    6 

waveoleM      -        - 

1     0 

4     0 

fanigiala  lat&aceaa  - 

0     4 

3     3 

pendula  -         -         • 

1     0 

3     3 

arapulUcea     - 

1     0 

4     6 

ret^rta  - 

0     7 

3    fl 

With  good  plente  of  £ 

Binksta,  and  many  ot 

herspe 

les  aad  varieties. 

I  b^  to  observe  that  the  clrcumrerence  of  many  of  these 
valuable  kinds  of  £r}ca  may  be  doubted  by  some,  particularly 
when  the  height  of  the  plants  is  considered.  Who  would  ever 
think  of  £rica  Mass^nii,  only  2  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  feathering 
round  the  very  rim  of  the  pot  with  young  shoots,  with  IS6 
heads  of  flowers  on  it,  being  8  ft.  7  in.  in  circumference  ?  I 
know  many  will  say  it  cannot  be  in  England.  £rica  metulasflora, 
3  ft.  6  in.  high  only,  but  lofl.  Sin.  in  circumference,  with  young 
wood  all  above  and  below  the  edge  of  the  tub ;  it  is  in  bloom* 
with  more  than  2000  heads  of  flowers  on  it,  at  this  very  time. 
No  one  would  believe  that  these  and  many  others,  two  years  ago, 
were  aa  tall  as  I  am,  scraggy,  and  naked-stemmed;  but  so  it 
was ;  and,  if  I  should  be  spared  another  month,  they  will  be 
still  more  dwarfish. 

Biaon  Gardens,  Oct.  29.  1842. 


Art.  VI,     On  the  Nature  and  Habits  ^  the  common  Watf>. 
By  J.  WiOHTOM, 

Although  the  wasp  is  ferocious  and  cruel  towards  its  fellow 
insects,  still  it  is  very  lively ;  indeed,  more  so  than  the  honey-bee. 
Some  give  wasps  the  credit  of  being  "  more  polished  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,"  that  is,  they  do  not  attack  and 
plunder  others'  dwellings  like  the  hive-bees;  but  this  praise  is 
hardly  due  to  them,  for,  unlike  honey-bees,  wasps  store  up 
nothing  in  their  nests  worth  plundering.  However,  except  their 
voraciousness,  they  are  peaceable,  and  will  seldom  attack  one 
without  provocation  :  but  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  any  thing  in 
favour  of  wasps;  nobody  likes  them;  few  persons  think  such  pests 
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worthy  farther  notice  than  destroying  them.  I  know  of  no  one, 
except  Reaumur,  who  has  kept  wasps  in  glass  hives  to  ascertain 
their  habits,  I  have  done  the  same  thing,  and  Tound  their  habits 
are,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  those  of  the  honey-bee,  but  in 
Others  widely  different,  as  the  following  will  show. 

During  this  season,  I  suspended  in  the  top  of  a  bell-glass  a 
wasp's  comb  containing  brood,  eggs,  and  six  working  wasps, 
but  no  queen,  llie  headless  colony  had  their  liberty,  fed  the 
grubs,  but  added  nothing  to  the  nest,  neither  made  any  attempts 
to  create  a  queen,  as  it  is  said  bees  do  when  put  to  such  a  test. 
To  ascertain  the  latter  was  the  grand  object  I  had  in  view.  The 
wasps  became  weak,  and  I  destroyed  them.  This  agrees  with 
what  a  writer  says :  — "  If,  by  any  accident,  before  the  other 
female  wasps  are  hatched,  the  queen  mother  perishes,  the  neuters 
cease  their  labours,  lose  their  instinct,  and  die." 

I  furnished  the  bell-glass  with  another  comb  similar  to  the 
other,  with  the  mouths  of  the  cells  upwards,  being  the  reverse  of 
the  usual  way,  which  is  downwards;  likewise  six  workers  and  n 
queen  wasp.  I  confined  them  three  days,  and  gave  them  food; 
tliey  fed  the  grubs  with  great  care,  but  took  little  interest  about 
their  nest  until  they  had  their  liberty.  I  put  another  queen  into 
the  nest,  which  was  soon  cast  out  dead.  I  repeated  this  with 
another  queen,  and  instantly  the  rightful  queen  destroyed  her. 
This  agrees  with  the  habits  of  queens  in  a  beehive. 

As  the  bell-glass  was  tight  and  in  darkness,  one  might  have 
thought  that  the  inmates  would  have  dispensed  with  the  paper 
covering  to  their  cells;  but  no,  the  comb  was  soon  covered  over, 
except  the  entrance  below,  which  shows  their  instinct  cannot 
be  altered.  In  this  respect,  it  surpasses  that  of  the  hive-bees. 
Though  the  latter  block  up  all  little  crannies  in  the  hive,  they 
never  make  the  least  attempt  to  protect  their  combs  from  the 
weather,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  wanted,  for  instance,  when  they 
construct  their  cells  in  the  open  air.  I  examined  the  nest,  and 
found  the  position  of  the  cells  was  altered,  from  their  mouths 
being  upwards  to  downwards.  This  constant  rule  of  structure 
by  wasps  is  easily  accounted  for ;  like  the  honey-bees  they  begin 
their  nest  at  the  top  of  the  cavity;  do  not  range  their  combs 
vertically  as  they  do,  but  horizontally;  and  form  many  distinct 
parallelograms,  some  say  sixteen,  but  eight  or  twelve  comes 
nearer  (he  mark.  The  cells  are  hexagonal,  and  formed  of  the 
same  kind  of  waler-iwoof  paper  that  covers  them,  not  divided  by 
double  partition  walls,  as  Dr.  Barclay  says.  Probably  he  was 
led  into  error  by  examining  cells  that  had  contained  brood, 
where  a  film,  or  rather  a  part  of  the  cocoon,  is  left  by  the  insect. 
The  cells  of  the  wasp  that  builds  on  a  branch  show  this  the 
niost^  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  they  appear  round.  Wasps' 
combs  are  merely  for  rearing  the  brood ;  they  are  not  arranged 
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in  two  opposite  layers  of  cells,  like  the  bees',  but  in  one  only, 
consequently  the  top  of  the  combs  is  composetl  of  the  bases  of 
the  ceils,  and  forms  nearly  a  level  floor,  on  which  the  insects  can 
pass  and  repass.  Spaces  about  half  an  inch  high  are  left  between 
each  comb,  supported  by  many  little  pillars  formed  of  the  same 
kind  of  materials  as  the  combs,  except  more  glue  in  ,their 
composition,  perhaps  saliva  from  the  insects.  There  is  a  space 
also  between  the  combs  and  the  outside  shell ;  in  short,  except 
a  few  of  the  upper  ones,  they  are  net  attached  to  it  at  all ;  con- 
sequently have  no  support  from  it,  but  from  the  pillars  fixed  at 
the  top  of  the  cavity.  The  lower  end  of  the  first  formed,  or 
principal,  one  forms  the  basis  of  the  first  cells ;  in  truth  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  nest.  The  same  may  be  said  of  each  succeed- 
ing division  of  combs.  The  nest,  at  first,  is  about  the  size  of 
half  a  pigeon's  egg,  containing  about  three  cells,  enlarged  during 
the  season  by  coatings  on  the  outside,  the  inner  ones  being 
wrought  up  with  them,  or,  more  properly,  into  cells ;  a  few, 
however,  are  always  left,  as  a  sure  defence  against  the  weather. 
A  nest  before  me  measures  '2^  feet  round,  having  nine  divisions 
of  combs,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  shape  of  the  cone,  or 
nest;  the  entrance  is  in  the  side,  as  it  usually  is  in  the  ground 
wasp's  nest;  but  not  so  with  the  one  that  builds  on  a  branch, 
there  it  is  always  below. 

Sometimes  there  are  two  entrances  to  a  wasp's  nest,  from  one 
of  which  it  is  said  the  inmates  uniformly  issue,  and  enter  the 
nest  through  the  other.  I  have  no  experience  of  this.  Indeed  I 
doubt  it.  I  ought  to  mention,  if  the  cavity  admits  of  excavation, 
there  is  space  between  it  and  the  nest.  By  these  ingenious  con- 
trivances the  insects  have  free  access,  both  within  and  without, 
to  their  "  paper  metropolis."  There  are  exceptions  from  their 
general  rules  of  structure,  especially  when  the  space  chosen 
will  not  admit  of  excavation  by  the  wasps,  who  are  expert  miners. 
They  seldom  quit  the  nest  without  a  load  in  their  mandibles. 
It  is  astonishing  what  excavations  they  sometimes  make,  enough 
to  hold  a  common  beehive. 

Some  assert,  I  think  Reaumur  does,  that  wasps,  like  bees, 
have  three  dilFe rent-sized  cells ;  this,  however,  is  wrong.  The 
queens  and  drones  are  reared  in  the  same  comb  and  in  the  same- 
sized  cells;  the  only  difference  is  in  the  cocoon  of  the  queens 
.being  raised  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  drones,  caused  by  the 
grubs  being  longer.  Both  come  forth  about  the  latter  part  of 
August,  and  are  numerous,  especially  the  latter,  which,  like  the 
workers,  vary  in  size,  have  an  additional  segment  in  their  abdo- 
men, have  no  sting,  and  are  easily  known  by  their  long  dark 
feelers.  Unlike  the  drones  in  a  beehive,  they  search  for  food; 
having  no  proboscis  they  cannot  suck  from  cup  or  tube  Bowers; 
may  he  seen  on  the  snow-berry  and  fennel  blossoms,  but  rarely 
in  a  rotten  plum.     I  never  discovered  the  young  queens  abroad 
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at  this  period,  perh^s  tliey  are  fed  by  the  workers,  as  they  feed 
one  another  in  the  nesL  A  writer  says  that  the  drones  take  an 
active  part  in  the  colony,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  workers  like  the  drone  bees.  This  is  not  at  ail 
clear,  for  the  grand  business  of  the  colony  is  drawing  to  a  close 
when  they  appear.  As  the  nest  contains  no  store,  the  charge  of 
eating  and  not  adding  to  it  cannot  be  laid  to  thetn.  In  truth, 
what  use  would  it  be  fur  the  workers  to  slaughter  the  drones, 
when  they  themselves  are  about  to  quit  the  nest,  leaving  both 
them  and  the  females  to  their  fate  ?  After  they  have  met  to 
secure  a  future  increase  the  drones  perish,  and,  luckily,  many  of 
the  queens  also.  What  of  the  latter  survive  the  winter  in  a 
torpid  state  amongst  dry  moss,  &c.,  appear  in  spring  to  commence 
fresh  colonies. 

At  first  each  is  an  insulated  being,  and  begins  the  nest  as 
already  stated.  As  soon  as  the  cdls  are  partly  finished,  an 
egg  is  deposited  in  each,  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  two,  not 
at  the  bottom,  as  in  bees*  cells,  but  on  one  side  a  little  above  it, 
to  give  room  for  the  excrements  from  the  insects,  which  are  of  a 
dark  substance,  and  the  only  store,  if  I  may  say  so,  found  in  a 
wasps'  nest.  In  about  four  days  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the 
brood  are  fed  by  the  queen.  While  in  the  grub  state  they  are 
very  voracious;  after  they  spin  the  cocoon  they  cease  to  eat.  In 
about  two  or  three  weeks  they  cut  through  their  cocoons  and 
come  forth  perfect  wasps.  Aller  this  the  queen  does  not  go 
abroad  ;  her  sole  occupation  seems  depositing  the  eggs ;  indeed 
she  gets  too  heavy  to  fly.  A  writer  tells  us  that  the  brood  are 
"  educated  by  the  queen  before  they  can  assist  her  in  her  great 
design."  Though  really  curious  to  hear  of  the  education  of  tn- 
sectS)  I  reply  to  it,  I  have  seen  wasps  without  a  queen  emerge 
from  their  cells,  and  instantly  feed  the  starving  brood.  Who 
taught  the  queen  to  raise  so  interesting  a  structure  after  lying 
four  months  torpid  ?  Saying  more  is  useless.  The  queen  is 
soon  surrounded  by  numerous  workers  plunderingevery  where; 
some  say  three  thousand,  but  this  is  stretching.  Though  in  the 
first-formed  cells  there  may  be  reared  three  successive  broods 
during  the  season,  there  cannot  be  above  one  in  the  last-formed 
combs,  which  are  the  drones  and  queens.  There  appears  no 
foundation  for  Perrot's  belief  that  the  eggs  to  produce  the  former 
are  laid  by  smaller  queens.  Where  can  they  meet  with  males 
to  make  them  firuitful  ?  Indeed  the  fact  that  both  appear  at  one 
time  is  enough  to  upset  it,  I  question  if  the  young  queens 
deposit  eggs  until  the  following  season;  but,  if  an  accident 
happen  to  the  old  one,  the  case  may  be  altered.  I  am  led  to 
think  so  by  having  once  taken  the  old  queen  from  a  nest  of 
hornets.  In  two  weeks  after  there  were  fresh  eggs  in  several 
cells ;  the  nest  contained  several  hundred  young  queens.  That 
young  queen  bees  deposit  eggs  is  no  criterion,  for  their  colony 
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exists  throughout  the  year.  There  seems  a  mystery  about  the 
itnpregnation  of  the  queen  wasps,  like  that  of  the  queen  bees;  but 
the  former  must  meet  with  the  males  before  they  disperse  from 
the  TiesL  I  have  doubts  about  what  operates  on  the  insects  to 
cause  their  destruction ;  it  cannot  be  altogether  owing  to  the 
cold,  as  generally  supposed,  for  sometimes  wasps'  nests  are 
found  tenantless  before  the  cold  sets  in ;  for  instance,  this  season 
I  cut  one  from  a  branch  on  the  25ih  of  August ;  at  that  time  it 
was  hot  indeed.  By  the  by,  the  nest  belonged  lo  a  rare  kind  of 
wasp  in  this  part  of  the  country,  though  common  in  the  north* 
The  texture  of  tl»e  nest  is  firmer  and  darker  than  that  of  the 
common  <t/»s\\  and  very  like  the  nest  of  a  larger  wasp,  tliough  less 
common  than  the  ground  one,  which  builds  in  the  ground  also, 
whose  nest  is  formed  of  ligneous  fibres  from  wood  not  so  rotten 
as  that  which  the  common  wasp  uses,  whose  nest  is  very  brittle, 
at  least  the  covering.  In  some  situations  the  more  varied 
ntatenals  that  wasps  scrape  with  their  mandibles  will,  of  course, 
alter  the  colour  and  texiure  of  their  nests.  Still,  difTerent  kinds 
of  wasps  lieve  their  &vourite  materials.  This  I  know  by  having 
diflerent  kinds  at  work  close  together.  Their  nests  varied  in 
colour  like  those  just  hinted  at.  In  the  darker  one  there  ap- 
peared as  if  cow-dung  were  in  the  composition.  But  with  regard 
to  the  wasp  that  builds  on  a  branch,  if  the  reader  knows  its  habits 
perhaps  he  will  notice  it.  Mudie  seems  to  have  mistaken  this 
wasp  for  the  common  one,  says  but  little  about-il^  and  observes 
that  "  idle  boys  plug  up  the  entrance  to  the  nests  with  clay, 
and  then  set  them  adrift  down  a  cascade."  May  not  the  habits 
of  this  wasp  be  more  fitted  for  a  northern  climate?  If  so,  that 
may  account  for  the  insects  leaving  the  nest  so  soon.  Though 
the  other  kind  of  wasps  do  not  leave  them^  until  about  the  first 
or  middle  of  October,  yet  they  get  careless  about  their  nests 
after  the  drones  and  queens  come  forth,  which  shows  they  have 
fuEfiUed  (he  grand  object  of  their  being,  that  is,  reared  others  to 
increase  their  species  in  the  manner  before  stated.  In  a  former 
paper  I  noticed  the  necessity  of  encouragement  being  given  lo 
prevent  such  increase.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  mention  tne  vari> 
ous  ways  to  accomplish  this,  for  they  are  well  known  to  those 
concerned  about  wasps.  I  think  some,  with  me,  will  doubt 
Sir  Joseph  Bnnks's  statement,  though  it  seems  to  have  the  sanction 
of  Mr.  Knight:  "  If  you  can  once  seize  and  destroy  the  sentinels 
at  a  wasps'  nest,  the  remainder  will  not  attack  you."  Mr.  Knight, 
however,  truly  observes:  "If  one  escapes  from  within,  it  comes 
with  a  very  different  temper." 

I  conclude  with  observing  that  the  old  saying,  "  A  plum  year 
will  be  a  wasp  one,"  has  been  fulfilled  this  last  summer,  for 
wasps  have  been  numerous  indeed. 
Coss^  Gardens,  Oct.  5.  1842. 

3d  Ser.— -)M8.  XII.  sa 
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Art.  VII.      On   thinning  Plantationt.      Bv    Archibald   Gorrib, 
F.H.S.,  &c. 

The  frequency  wherewith  ill-maiiBged  planbttionB  of  forest 
treea  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction,  all  over  the  country,  may 
render  any  attempt  to  point  out  the  neglect  a  little  iiazardouB, 
and  in  many  inetancea  unsucceflsfuL  It  very  often  happens  that 
all  the  HympKthieH  of  the  proprietor  are  in  favour  of  allowing  all 
trees,  in  anything  like  a  thriving  condition,  to  remain.  Pew 
proprietors  have  had  leisure  or  inclination  to  study  the  subject 
so  closely  as  to  enable  them  clearly  to  foresee  the  consequence 
either  of  judicious  thinning,  or  ita  neglect.  In  some,  a  wish  to 
make  something  of  the  thinnings  prevents  the  operation  being 
entered  upon  till  such  mischief  has  occurred  ae  even  time,  with 
skilful  management,  cannot  altogether  remedy.  Hence  the 
almost  branchlcBB  skeletons  of  forest  trees  that  in  close  order 
disfigure  the  demesnee  around  many  a  country  seat,  where  such 
management  is  scarcely  excunahle.  In  forests,  where  very  lai^ 
masses  have  been  planted  in  one  or  two  seasons,  the  supply  of 
thinnings  may  exceed  the  demand  in  a  contiguous  market,  and 
the  forester's  account  of  expense  for  thinning  and  pruning  may, 
in  such  cases,  exceed  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  From  the  same 
causes,  we  often  see  on  the  Uwn  groups  of  treea  planted  with 
the  full  intention  on  the  part  of  the  planter,  in  the  outlet,  that 
the  nurses  should  be  timely  removed,  to  ^ow  those  trees  in- 
tended ultimately  to  adorn  the  grounds  to  assume  their  na- 
tural forms:  but  these  very  nurses  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
allowed  to  become  robbers,  excluding  the  light  and  the  air  from 
those  trees  which  they  were  at  first  only  intended  to  shelter 
while  young,  and  sucking  up  the  food  from  the  soil  that  should 
go  to  foster  the  reserves ;  so  that  nurses  and  nursed  soon  indi- 
cate, by  their  tall,  slender,  and  leafless  shanks,  that  they  have 
outlived  the  means  of  nourishment,  and  entirely  defeated  the 
purposes  of  the  [banter.  It  were  easy  to  point  out  many  places 
where  the  lawn  is  disfigured  by  stiff  outlines  of  plantations, 
enclosing  masses  of  miserable  trees  stru^Iing  for  hght  and  air 
till  scarcely  a  leaf  remains  on  the  aunimit  of  the  sapless  pole  to 
elaborate  the  sap,  whereof  the  numcrouB  matted  roots  of  too 
many  contending  neighbours  prevent  anything  like  a  full 
supply.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  they  are  still  too  few 
to  furnish  sufficient  stimulating  examples  to  proper  manage- 
ment. One  would  think  that  in  such  a  city  as  Edinbui^h,  the 
metropolis  of  Caledonia,  the  seat  of  learning,  the  "  Modem 
Athens,"  any  small  patches  of  trees  wonld  afford  a  specimen  of 
the  very  ne  pitu  ultra  of  skilful  management  in  brining  forward 
the  trees  to  form  beau  ideal  specimens,  whether  for  ornament  or 
utility.     But  no ;  just  look  slang  Prince's  Street,  and  you  will 
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Bee  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  vorld  horribly  disfigured  by 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  trees  crowding  upon  each  other  in 
endless  confusion.  Oak,  ehn,  ash,  poplars,  birch,  maple,  beecht 
lime,  and  laburnum  appear  in  a  sort  of  medley  too  monotonous 
to  show  anything  like  variety. 

In  the  olden  time,  indeed,  such  was  the  common  mode  of 
forming  plantations,  implying  a  tacit  confession  on  the  part  of 
the  planter  that  he  did  not  clearly  understand  what  kmds  of 
tree»  were  most  suitable  for  the  soil  and  situation,  leaving  the 
trees  to  determine  that  point,  as  being  the  best  judges  in  the 
matter;  and,  while  the  science  of  arboriculture  was  in  its 
infancy,  the  practice  had  at  least  the  au*  of  prudence  supplying 
the  place  of  ^ill.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  smoky  towns,  such 
as  "  Auld  Keekie,"  another  element  connected  with  the  health 
of  plants  had  to  be  considered ;  and  here  the  range  for  obser- 
vation and  experience  was,  &om  the  very  nature  of  the  locality, 
much  limited,  which  may  account  for  Uie  closely  planted  mix- 
tures of  trees  in  the  squares  and  open  spaces  in  Queen's  Street 
and  the  Nor^  Loch ;  but  now  that  the  trees  have,  for  the  most 
part,  proved  by  their  healthy  appearance  and  vigorous  growth 
that  iJiey  stand  in  a  congenjal  soil  and  climate,  unscathed  by 
smoke  or  sooty  particles,  it  is  high  time  that  something  decisive 
should  immediately  be  set  about,  to  render  those  plantations, 
which  at  present  form  an  eyesore  to  every  practised  eye,  an 
ornament  to  the  town,  and  an  example  of  ornament  and  utility 
to  the  country.  The  necessary  operations  would  affbrd  useful 
employment  to  a  few  of  those  labourers  who  are  at  present  in 
want  of  work ;  and,  what  must  recommend  it  to  the  authorities 
concerned,  the  proceeds  would  likely  more  than  pay  the  labour 
in  the  mean  time.  This  .would  place  the  ptantations  in  question 
in  such  a  podlion  aa  to  inaure,  what  must  have  been  originally 
intended,  proper  specimens  of  trees  in  their  natural  form ;  and 
also,  where  that  was  an  object,  properly  trained  specimens  of 
trees  for  producing  timber. 

If  it  be  asked  how  all  this  is  to  be  effected,  I  would  say,  in 
the  first  place,  let  a  properly  qualified  person  (and  surely  there 
are  many  such  among  Scotsmen,  who  would  give  their  services, 
either  graiii  or  on  very  easy  terms,  for  so  laudable  an  object) 
select  and  mark  all  trees  that  should  ultimately  stand  for  re- 
serves. In  doing  this  he  would  mark,  at  proper  distances,  such 
trees  as  would  appear  to  him  best  suited  for  standing,  whether 
to  form  objects  of  ornament  or  utility,  timber  trees  or  trees  of 
natural  form,  in  such  places  as  might  be  fixed  on  by  those  in 
authority.  In  making  his  selections  he  would  be  able,  from 
the  present  crowded  and  mixed  state  of  the  trees,  to  throw  the 
whole  into  distinct  masses  of  every  genua  by  itself;  the  masses 
blending  harmoniously  into  each  ouer.     The  individual  trees 
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to  marked  shonld  not  be  deprived  totally  of  shelter  at  once ; 
only  a  few  trees  shoidd  be  taken  down  next  to  them,  to  give 
room  for  allowing  them  to  acquire  proper  form  of  head  and 
range  of  root  for  supplying  nourishment,  taking  out  nurses  trom 
time  to  time,  ae  those  sheeted  filled  the  space  aroimd  them. 
This  would  nve  the  ground  a  clothed  appearance  during  the 
period  that  the  trees  were  acquiring  maturity. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  ground,  groups  might  be  tnuned  to 
become  lofty  timber  trees  where  such  might  be  desired ;  but  on 
the  banks,  and  near  the  street,  trees  should  be  left  at  proper 
distances  to  assume  their  natural  forme,  and  each  group  or  mass 
should  consist  of  one  genus,  with  the  lowest^growing  and  most 
ornamental  species  next  the  street ;  and  ample  space  ^ould  be 
left  ultimately,  when  all  intervening  trees  were  token  away,  to 
show  each  individual  tree  to  advantage,  surrounded  by  grass 
touched  by  its  descending  branches. 

The  thinnings  absolutely  necessary  to  be  removed  in  the 
meantime  might,  in  such  a  town  as  Edinbm^h,  sell  for  billet 
wood,  and  would  more  than  cover  the  expense  of  labour ;  or, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  plants  might  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  immediate  effect  to  villa  grounds  and  lawns  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  Should  any  portion  be  destined  to  be 
trained  as  timber  trees,  they  would  require  a  little  judicious 
pruning,  as  well  as  instant  relief  from  their  encroaching  neigh- 
bours. Those  intended  for  what  may  be  called  lawn  trees 
would  require  no  pruning,  except  where  it  was  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  presence  of  decaying  branches.  Should  these 
operations  be  instantly  gone  about,  Edinburgh  may,  at  a  future 
period,  be  as  famous  for  its  lofty  specimens  of  forest  trees  as  is 
Syon  House  at  the  present  day ;  but  a  few  years'  neglect,  and 
those  fine  trees,  which  now  have  the  appearance  of  an  unshorn 
hedge,  are  irrecoverably  lost,  either  for  ornament  or  usefolneas, 
and  their  tall  timber  and  branchless  stems  will  set  the  powers 
of  nature  and  of  art,  to  reduce  them  to  goodly  forms,  at 
defiance. 

AjiKoi  Cottage,  Braet  of  Gowrie,  Oct.  28.  1842. 

SJg  sincerely  hope  that  the  very  ju^cious  remarks  contained 
r.  Gorrie's  article  will  not  be  lost  on  the  Lord  Provost  and 
town  council  oi  Edinbm^h.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  8tep> 
thirtyyears  ago,  to  get  trees  planted  in  the  Nor'  Loch  at  all;  and 
the  ^fect  on  us,  when  we  first  saw  these  plantations,  in  August, 
1841,  was  like  enchantment,  as  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
ground  when  we  left  Scotland.  But  it  was  not  then  customary 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  kinds  of  trees  planted ;  or  to  their 
disposition  in  groups,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  always 
one  kind  prevailing  in  one  place.     Neither  were  the  value  of 
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eTergreens,  either  as  trees  or  undergrowtlu,  more  eapedally  the 
latter,  so  well  understood  then  as  at  present  Were  these 
plantations  to  be  made  again,  a  very  different  feeling  would  be 
evinced,  and  the  space  now  covered  with  the  commonest  trees, 
almost  all  deciduous,  and  without  evei^reen  shrubs,  would  pro- 
bably be  Qiade  to  contain  such  a  collection  as  would  constitute  a 
tolerably  complete  arboretum.  We  do  not  suppose  there  is  a 
finer  ntnation  any  where  for  peat-earth  trees  and  shrubs  than 
the  bottom  of  the  Nor'  Loch  -,  and,  hence,  rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
kalmias,  and  all  the  numerous  and  beautiful  species  of  Americao 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  delight  in  a  moist,  peaty,  rich  soil, 
might  produce  there  a  splendid  effect.  The  sloping  bank  of  the 
Castle  Hill  is  equally  weU  adapted  for  a  pinetum,  and  it  is  quite 
large  enough  to  affi>id  space  for  one  plaoit,  or  even  two,  of  all 
the  hardy  Conifers,  and  half  a  dozen  of  such  species  as  the 
Arauc4ria  imbricilta,  the  deodar  cedar,  and  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non. The  bank  on  the  Prince's  Street  side  might  be  devoted  to 
the  common  kinds  of  trees,  and  the  shrubs  (exclusive  of  the  peat- 
earth  kinds  to  be  planted  in  the  bottom)  might  be  (Kstributed 
along  the  walks.  One  plant  of  eaoh  species  might  be  named,  as 
in  the  London  parks  (see  p.  643.) ;  and  in  the  open  plaoes  here 
and  there,  near  the  walks,  but  so  as  never  to  interfere  with 
breadth  of  effect,  there  might  he  small  circular  beds,  from  2  ft, 
to  6  ft.  in  diameter,  for  masses  of  flowers,  one  kind  only  being 
sown  or  planted  in  a  bed,  in  order  to  produce  ouisses  of  colour. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  carry  out  these  su^ieations  in  con- 
nexion with  the  thinning  recommended  by  Mr.  Grorrie ;  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  ^ve  up  the  idea  of  pasturage,  and  of 
letting  part  of  the  ground  as  a  nursery,  and  to  keep  the  grass 
short  by  mowing.  If  this  mowing,  however,  were  followed  up 
closely  on  the  growth  of  the  grass,  it  would,  in  a  few  year^ 
weaken  the  roots  ao  much  as  to  diminish  the  frequency  of 


If  these  suggestions  of  ours  are  considered  extravagant,  the 
same  objections  cannot  be  made  to  those  of  Mr.  Gorrie,  which, 
we  again  say,  will,  we  trust,  meet  with  due  attention  in  th« 
proper  quarter.] — CotuL 


Art.  VIII.     On  Sidum  Sieb6ld'i,  and  other  Plants  of  low  Grovtth. 
By  Richard  Tongue,  Esq. 

"  S^DUM   Sieb6Id/,  a  plant  whieli,  although   hardy,  does  not 
grow  to  perfection   in  the  open  air,  but  succeeds  best  when 
treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant."  {Gard.  CAron.,  p.  671.  18+2.) 
Lest  the  above  should  deter  any  one  from  placing  Seduni 
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Sieb61dt  in  the  open  border,  I  wish  to  slate  that  it  is  now, 
October  SOth,  in  as  great  perfection,  in  my  garden,  as  could  be 
desired,  furnishing  it  with  a  little  plot  of  rosy  bloom,  when  all 
hardy  and  low-growing  perennials,  besides  itself,  are  out  of 
flower. 

Plants  of  humble  growth,  and  those  which  creep  or  trail 
upon  the  ground,  are  never  seen  to  much  advantage  when 
merely  dotting  or  starring  rockwork,  a  use  for  which  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  recommend  them,  it  is  when  spreading  over  mini- 
ature hills,  or  creeping  down  the  steeps  of  tiny  ravines,  after 
nature's  own  feshion,  that  they  surprise  the  eye  with  a  blaze  of 
beauty  surpassing,  if  possible,  that  which  is  cast  upon  moun- 
tains by  a  glorious  sunset.  It  is  then,  too,  that  they,  though  out 
of  flower,  can  give  us  superior  delight,  if  the  artist  can  make 
good  use  of  the  various  shades  of  green  and  grey  which  they 
afford  him.  A  little  knoll  of  grass-green  saxifrage,  and  a  mon- 
ticule of  variegated  stonecrop  (the  latter  appearmg  as  if  gilded 
with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  former  resembling  a 
rich  pasture  in  May),  are  of  themselves  beautiful  objects  in  the 
month  of  March;  but  when  forming  with  others  a  seew,  thejr 
become  doubly  interesting,  even  at  that  bleak  time  of  the  year, 
for  there  are  then,  for  relief,  the  darker  greens  of  speedwells, 
the  grey,  almost  the  white,  foliage  of  mouse-ear  chickweed,  the 
grey-green  of  j^^ssum  sax^cile,  the  snow-white  flowers  of  the 
alpine  rock-cress,  the  pink  bloom  of  £rica  camea,  and,  to 
darken  nooks  and  dells,  our  native  heaths  and  periwinkle. 

We  frequently  witness  how  much  elegance  and  beauty  can 
be  produced  out  of  the  commonest  materials,  when  arranged  by 
the  dexterous  hand  of  a  woman  of  taste;  and  the  most  neglected 
moor  plants  of  our  own  country  need  but  the  same  mind  to 
direct  their  arrangement,  in  order  to  become  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful. The  truth  of  this  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who,  alive  to 
the  beauties  of  nature,  has  seen  mountain  or  moorland  bright- 
ened in  one  spot  by  the  immerous  flowers  of  procumbent  bed- 
straw,  and  glowing  in  another  with  wild  thyme  or  with  £r)ca 
(Un^rea ;  but  more  strikingly  true  will  the  observation  appear  to 
him  who  in  his  rambles  may  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
large  spaces 

"  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold ;" 
notwithstanding  that  imperial  cotnunction  of  colours  be  made  by 
nothing  more  tnan  valueless  heaths  and  dwarf  whins. 

Forton  Cottage,  near  Lancaster^ 
Oct.  2.  1842. 
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Aet,  I.  Catalogue  qf  Workt  on  Gardening,  AgrkuHure,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  ^c,  lateij/  pubtUhed,  vnlh  some  Account  aflhote 
contidered  the  more  interetting. 

7'HE  Sahurbim  Hortienliurul ;  or,  an  Attempt  lo  leach  the  Science  and  Practice 
of  the  CnUure  and  Managenenl  of  lie  Kilchen,  FniU,  and  ForcingGarden,  to 
IhoMe  oho  haet  had  no  prmom  Knowiedge  or  Practice  in  Iheie  Deparlmtntt 
of  Gardemng.  By  J.  C.  Laudon,  F.L.S.,  H.S.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  En- 
({ravings  on  Wood.  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  739,  and  383  woodcuts.  London, 
IBtS. 

We  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  thu  volume,  and  vie  hope  we 
have  produced  a  work  which  will  be  more  Uielul  (o  the  amutcur  and  the 
young  gardener  than  any  other  of  the  kind.  We  shall  only,  at  preaent,  give 
an  eitract  from  the  Contents. 

"  Name*  of  the  Fruits  and  Culinary  Vegetables  cultivated  in  British  Gar- 
dens, in  different  Languages,  &c.     List  of  Engravings.     Introduction. 

P:iRT  I.  Facts  relative  to  Plants,  the  Soil,  Manures,  the  Atmosphere,  &C., 
on  which  Horticulture  is  founded. 

Chap.  I.  Plants  coasidered  with  reference  to  their  Culture  in  Gardens. 
Sect.  1.  The  An.nlogy  between  Plants  and  Animals  considered  with  refe- 
rence to  Horticulture.  Sect.  2.  Classification  of  Plants,  with  a  view  to 
Horticulture,  Sect.  3.  Nomenclature  of  Plants  with  a  view  to  Horticulture, 
Sect.  +.  Structure  of  Plants  with  a  view  to  Horticulture.  Sect.  5.  Func- 
tions of  Plants  with  reference  to  Horticulture.  Sect.  6.  The  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Plants,  and  their  Stations  and  Habitations,  with  reference  to 
their  Culture  in  Gardens. 

>.  II.  Soils  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture.     Sect.  1.  Origin 
ifinda  of  Soils.     Sect.  2.  The  Improvement   of  Soils   with  a  view  t» 
Horticulture. 

Chap.  III.  Manures  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture.  Sect  I. 
Organic  Manures.     Sect.  8.  Inorganic  Manures.     Sect.  3.  Mixed  Manures, 

Chap.  IV,  The  Atmosphere  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture, 
Sect.  1.  Heat  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture.  Sect.  2.  Atmo. 
spheric  Moisture  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture,  Sect.  3.  The 
Agitation  of  the  Atmosphere  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture. 
Sect.  4-  Light  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture. 

Chap.  V.  Worms,  Snails,  Slugs,  Reptiles,  fiirds,  Stc,  considered  with  refe- 
rence to  Horticulture.  Sect.  1.  The  Earth-worm  considered  with  reference  to 
Horticulture.  Sect.  8.  Snails  and  Slugs  considered  with  reference  to  Horti- 
culture. Sect.  3.  Insects  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture.  Subsect.  1. 
or  the  Nature  of  Insects,  and  their  Classification.  SubnecL  S.  Transformation 
of  Insects.  Subsect.  3.  Pood  of  Insects.  Subsect.  4.  Distribution  and  Habits 
of  Insects.  Subsect.  5,  Uses  of  Insects.  Subsect.  6.  Means  contrived  by 
Nature  to  limit  the  Multiplication  of  Insects.  Subsect.  7.  Means  devised  by 
Art  for  arresting  the  ProgreM  of  Insects  in  Gardens,  or  of  destroying  them 
there.  Sect.  4.  Amphibious  Anicnals  considered  ivitb  reference  to  Horticul- 
ture. Sect.  5.  Birds  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture.  Sect.  6. 
The  smaller  Quadrupeds  considered  with  reference  to  Horticulture. 

Chap.  VI.  Diseases  and  Accidents  of  Plants  considered  with  reference  to 
Horticulture. 

Part  II.  Implements,  Structures,  and  Operations  of  Horticulture. 
Chap.  I.  Implements  of  Horticulture.     Sect.  I.  General  Observations  on 
the  Construction  and  Uses  of  the  Implements  used  in  Horticulture.     Sect.  2, 
Tools  used  in  Horticulture,      Sect.  3.    Instruments  used  in  Horticulture. 
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8«ct.  4.  Ut«naita  used   in  Horticulture.     Sect  i.  Hachines  tued   in  Horti- 
culture.    Mifcellaneous  Articlei  used  in  Horticulture. 

Chap.  II.  Structures  and  Edifices  of  Horticulture.  Sect.  1.  Portable,  Tem- 
porarj,  and  Movable  Structures.  Sect,  8.  Fixed  Structures  used  in  Hiird- 
culture.  Subsect.  1.  Walls,  Espalier  R«ls,  and  Trelliawork.  Subsect.  8. 
Fixed  Structures  Tor  growing  Plants  with  Glass  Roofs.  Subaect.  3.  Edificea 
used  in  Horticulture. 

Chap  IIL  Operations  of  Horticulture.  Sect.  1.  Horticultural  Labours. 
Subaect.  1.  Horticultural  Labours  on  the  Boil.  Subsect.  8.  Qarden  l«bouia 
with  Plants.  Sect.  8.  Operations  of  Culture.  Subseet.  1.  Pn»agatioD, 
$  1.  On  Propagation  h-y  Seed.  {  2.  On  Propagation  by  Cuttings.  %  3.  Pro- 
pagation by  Le»vee.  f  4.  Propngation  by  Layers.  ^  5.  Propagation  bj 
Suckers,  Slips,  Ofiets,  Runners,  and  Simple  Division.  §  fl.  Propagation  bj 
Rafting,  inarching,  aud  buddinft-  $  7.  Grafting  by  detached  Scions.  {  6. 
OraTting  by  B|^roacb  or  inarchine.  f  9.  BuiMing  or  grafting  by  detached 
Buds.  Subsect.  2.  Rearing.  $  1.  Transplanting  and  Planting.  ^  2.  Potting 
and  Repotting  or  Shilling.  J  3.  Pruning,  f  4.  Thinnine.  5  5.  Trainii^, 
^0.  Weeding.  $  7.  Watering,  f  8.  Stirring  the  Soil  and  Abnuring.  $  9. 
Blanching,  f  10,  Protection  from  atmospherical  Injuries,  j  II.  Accele- 
rating Vegetation.  §  IS.  Retarding  Vegetation,  f  13.  Resting  Vegetation. 
fi  14.  Operations  of  gathering,  preserving,  keeping,  and  packing.  6  1&.  Se- 
lecting and  improving  Plants  m  Culture,  f  16.  Operations  of  Order  and 
Ken>ing. 
Chap.  IV.  Operation*  of  Horticultural  Dengn  and  Taste. 
Chap.  V.  Operations  of  general  Management. 

PiBT  HI.  The  Culture  of  the  Kitchen,  Pruit,  and  Forcing  Garden. 
Chap.  L  Layinc  out  and  planting  the  Ktchen  and  Fruit  Garden.  Sect.  I. 
Laying^ out  the  Kitchen.Garden.  Sect.  2.  The  Distribution  of  Pruit  Trees 
in  a  Kitchen- Gsrden.  Subsect.  1.  Wsll-fruit  Trees.  Subsect.  2.  Pruit 
Trees  for  Espaliers  and  Dwarfs.  Subsect.  S.  Fruit  Shrubs,  Subsect.  4. 
Selection  of  Fruit  Trees  adapted  for  an  Orcbard. 

Cb^.  H.  Cropping  and  general  Management  ofa  Kitchen-Garden  Sect.  1. 
Croppmg.  Sect.  2.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Sect.  3.  Planting,  sowing  cul- 
tivating, and  managing. 

Chap,  III.  Ilie  Porting  Department.  Sect.  1.  Culture  of  the  I^ne-apple, 
and  Management  of  the  Pinery.  Subsect.  1.  Natural  Data  on  which  the 
Culture  of  the  I^ne-^ple  b  founded.  Subsect.  8.  Culture  of  the  Pine-apple 
in  British  Gardens.  Sect. 8.  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine  under  Glauandon 
Walls.  Subsect.  J.  Natural  Data  on  which  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine 
is  founded.  Subsect.  8.  Propagaiion,  pruning,  and  training  the  Vine.  Sub- 
sect.  3.  Culture  of  the  Grape  vine  under  Glass.  Subsect.  4.  Growing  the 
Orape  on  open  Walls,  and  on  Cottages.  Subsect.  5.  Insects,  Diseases,  &c., 
of  tile  Grape  Vine.  SecL  3.  Culture  of  the  Peach  and  Neciarine  under  Glass. 
Subsect.  1.  Natm-Hl  Data  on  which  tbe  Culture  of  the  Peach  is  founded. 
Subsect.  8.  Culture  of  the  Peach  under  Glass  in  British  Gardens.  SubsecL  3. 
The  Details  of  a  routine  Course  of  forcing  tbe  Peach  for  two  Years.  Sect.  4. 
Culture  of  the  Cherry  under  Glass.  Subsect.  1.  Natural  Data  fur  (he  Cultiuv 
of  the  Cherry.  SubsecL  S.  Tbe  Practice  of  Cherry-forcing  in  British  Gardens. 
Sect  5.  Culture  of  the  Fig  under  Glass.  Subsect.l  .  Natural  Data  on  which 
the  Culture  of  tbe  Fig  is  founded.     Subsect.  ?.  The  forcing  of  the  Fig  as 

Eractised  in  British  Gardens.  Sect.  0.  On  forcing  the  Plum,  Apricot,  Goose- 
erry,  and  other  Fruit  Shrubs.  SecL  7.  Culture  of  the  Melon.  Subsect.  1. 
Natural  and  experimental  Data  on  which  the  Culture  of  the  Melon  is  (bunded. 
'  Subsect.  S.  Culture  of  the  Melon  as  practised  in  British  Gardens.  Sect.  8. 
Culture  of  the  Cucumber.  BubsecE.  I.  Data  on  which  the  Culture  of  the 
Cucumber  is  founded.  Subsect.  S.  Culture  of  the  Cucumber  in  a  Dung  Bed. 
Subsect.  3.  Culture  of  the  Cucumber  in  Pits  heated  by  Dung  Liniugs,  Flues,  or 
hot  Water.  Subsect.  4.  Culture  and  Treatment  of  the  Cucumber  for  Priie 
Exhibitions,     Subsect.  i.    Cultivation  of  the  Cucumber  in  tbe  open  Air. 
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Sect.  9.  Culture  of  the  Banana.  Sect.  10.  Forcing  the  Strawberry. 
Sect.  II.  Forcing  the  ABpnngue,  Sea-Kale,  Rhubiirb,  Chicory,  and  other 
fleshy  Boots.  Sect.  18.  Forcing  the  common  Potato,  the  Bweet  Potato,  and 
other  Tubere.  Beet.  13,  Forcing  Kidney  bean  a  and  Peaa.  Sect.  14.  Forcmg 
Salads,  Potherbs,  N«eet  HerbB,  and  other  culinary  Plants.  Sect.  15.  Forcing 
the  HuBhroom.  Subiect.  1 .  Dat&  on  which  the  Culture  and  Forcing  of  the 
Muihroom  ii  founded.  Subsect.  S.  Farcing  the  Hushrooni  in  British 
Gardens. 

Chap.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Fruits.  Sect  1.  Hardy  or  Orchard  Fruits. 
Subsect.  1.  The  Apple.  Subsect  8.  The  Pear.  Subeect.  3.  The  Quince. 
SubsecL  4.  The  Medkr.  Subiect  5.  The  True  Service.  Subsect.  6.  The 
Chen7,  Subsect.  7.  Tlie  Plum.  Subsect.  6.  The  Goo»ebeny.  Subsect  9. 
llie  Red  and  White  Currant  Subsect.  10.  The  Black  Currant  Subsectl). 
The  BaspbMTy.  Subsect  12.  The  Strawberry.  Subsect.  13.  The  Crwi- 
berry.  Subsect.  1*.  The  Mulberry.  Subsect.  IS.  The  Walnut  Subsect.  16. 
The  Sweet  Chestnut  Subsect  IT.  The  Filbert.  Subsect.  16.  The  Ber- 
berry, Elderberry,  Cornelian  Cherry,  fiufialo-bern',  and  Winter  Cherry. 
Sect  i.  Hair-hardyor  Wall  Fruits.  Subsect.  1.  The  Orape.  Subsect.  2, 
The  Peach  and  Nectarine.  Subsect.  3.  The  Almond.  Subsect,  4.  The 
Apricot  Subsect  5.  The  Pig.  Subsect  6.  The  Pomegranate.  Subsect.  1. 
Toe  PeruTiBn  Cherry.  Sect.  3.  Tropical  or  Sub-tropical  Fruits.  Subsect.  I. 
The  Pine-apple.  Subsect.  S.  The  Banana.  Subsect  3.  The  Melon.  Sub- 
sect.  4.  The  Cucumber.  Subsect.  5.  The  Pumpkin  and  Oourd.  Subsect  6. 
The  Tomato,  the  E^-pIant,  and  the  Capsicum.  Subsect.  7.  The  Oranse ' 
Family.  Subsect  8.  The  Guana,  Lo-quat,  Granadilla,  and  other  Fruits  little 
known  in  British  Gardens.  Subsect.  9.  Remarks  applicable  to  Fruit  Trees 
and  Fruit-bearing  Plants  generally. 

Chap.  V.  Catalogue  of  Culinarv  V^etsbles.  Beet  1.  Brassicaceous  Gs- 
culeots,  or  the  Cabbase  Tribe.  Sect.  2.  L^uminaceous  Esculents.  Sub- 
sect.  1.  The  Pea.  Subsect.  S.  The  Bean.  Subsect.  3.  The  Kidneybean. 
Sect.  3.  RadicaceoHs  Esculents.  Subsect.  1.  The  Potato.  Subsect,  2.  The 
Jerusalem  Artichoke.  Subsect  3.  The  Turnip,  Subsect  4,  The  Carrot. 
Subsect  5.  The  Parsnep.  Subsect  6.  The  Red  Beet.  Subsect  T.  The 
Skirret,  Scorzonera,  Salsily,  and  ^nothira.  Subsect.  6.  The  Hamburgh 
Parsley.  Subsect.  9.  The  Radish.  Subsect  10.  O'xalis  Ddppei,  O.  cren^ta, 
and  Tropc'oluin  tuberosum.  Sect.  4.  Spinaceous  Esculents.  Subsect.  I.  The 
common  Spinach.  Subsect.  2.  Orach  or  French  Spinach.  Subsect.  3.  New 
Zealand  Spinach.  8ubeect.4.  Perennial  Spinach.  SubsectS.TheSpinschBeet, 
and  the  Chard  Beet.  Subsect.  6.  Patience  Spinach.  Subsect  7.  The  Sorrel. 
Sect.  5.  Alliaceous  Esculents.  Subsect.  I.  The  Onion.  Subsect  8.  The 
Ledt  Subsect.  3.  The  Shallot.  Subsect.  4.  The  Garlic.  Subsect,  5.  The 
Chire,  Subiect,  0.  The  Rocambole.  Sect  6.  Aspanigaceous  Esculents, 
Subsect  I.  The  Asparagus.  Subsect  2.  The  Sea-Kale.  Subsect.  3.  The 
Artichoke.  Subsect.  4.  The  Cardoon.  Subsect.  5.  The  Rampion.  Sub- 
sect.  6.  Substitutes  for  Asparagaceous  Esculents.  Sect  T.  Acetariaceous 
Esculents.  Subsect.  I.  'Rie  Lettuce.  Subsect  8.  The  Endive.  Subsect.  3. 
The  Succory.  Subsect  4.  The  Celery.  Subeect.  5.  The  Lamb's  Lettuce, 
Burnet,  the  Garden  Cresa,  Winter  Cress,  American  Cress,  and  Water  Cress. 
Subsect.  6.  Small  Salads.  Subsect.  7.  Substitutes  for  Acetariaceous  Escu- 
lents. Sects.  Adornareous  Esculents.  Subsect.  I.  The  Parsley.  Sub- 
sect  8,  The  Chervil,  the  Coriander,  the  Anise,  Dill,  Fennel,  Tarragon,  and 
Purslane.  Subaect.  3.  The  Indian  Cress,  Borage,  and  Marigold.  Subsect.  4. 
The  Horseradish  and  Substitutes.  Sect.  9.  Condiment aceous  Esculents. 
Subsect.  1.  The  Rhubarb.  Subsect.  2.  The  Angelica,  Elecampane,  Sam- 
phire, Caper,  &c.  Sect.  10.  Arom aceous  Esculents.  Sect  11.  rungaceous 
Esculents.  Sect  12.  Odoraceous  Herbs.  Sect.  13.  Medicaceous  Herbs. 
Sect.  14.  ToxicuceouB  Herbs. 

Supplementary  Notes.  A  Monthly  Calendar  of  Operations.  General 
Index." 
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T%t  La^i  Ccmpamon  to  the  Floiaer-Garden;  being  an  AljAebtHeal  ArrtaigemtiU 
of  all  Ike  ornamental  Planlt  umalfy  groum  n  GardeTit  and  Skmbberiei ;  mli 
jnS  Dweclioni  for  their  Culture.     By  Hr«.  liOudon.     Second  edition,  wiib 
cooiidenble  additions  and  correctiona.     ISmo,  pp.  3M.     London,  1848, 
It  majr  be  sufficient  to  state  of  thit  work  that  it  hu  already  come  to  a 
iMond  edition,  and  that  thit  edition  is  brought  down  to  the  pment  time. 
This  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  woric  not  being 
stereotyped ;  a  practice  which  has  led,  in  various  instances  that  we  could  name, 
to  the  deception  of  the  public,  the  injury  of  authors,  and  the  retardation  of 
science.     We  could  name  a  work  in  which  successive  impression*  of  the  ste- 
reotype plates  have  been  designated  on  the  title  page  so  manv  editions,  snd  ra 
which  even  the  date  of  the  preface,  as  well  as  that  of  tae   titlepaee,  has 
been  altered  widiout  consulting  the  author.     We  know  of  no  remedy  for  this, 
unless  it  be  a  law  to  comjiel  those  who  stereotype  books  to  hare  that  slated, 
and  the  year  in  which  it  is  done,  on  the  titlepage. 

Jlte  Balanical  Teit-Bookjor  Colleget,  Seheoli,  and  prieale  StvdenU :  eomprimg 

Pert  I.  An  Introduction  to  tlmctural  and  phgaolapcat  Botany.   Part  II.  Tke 

Principlei  oftyitematie  Botany  i  teilA  an  Account  of  lie  cki^  natural  PamUiet 

cf  the  Veaelame  Kingdom,  aid  Notieet  of  the  principal  officinal  or  ethermit 

utefiti  Plantt.     lUtutraled  unlA  nmmerouM  EngraeingM  en  Wood,      By  Asft 

Oray,M.D.,&c     BTa,pp.4l3.     New  York  and  Boston,  IMS. 

We  have  received  this  book  just  in  time  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  iu  pagea, 

and  to  say  that  it  appears  to  us   a  vetr  excellent  work.     Part  I.  treats  of 

structural  and  physiological  botany,  and  Purt  II,  of  systematic  botany.    There 

are  numerous  woodcuts,  which  are  very  well  executed;  and  the  paper, type, 

and  printing,  are  etjual  to  those  of  any  London  publication. 

Botany  for  La^t;  or,  a  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Natural  Sytlent  of  P/anls, 
acrordiag  to  the  Clataficotvm  of  DeCanitolle,     fiy  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of 
"  Instructions  in  Oardening  for  Ladies,"  "  Year  Book  of  Natural  History," 
"  Companion  to  the  Flower-Oarden,"  &c.    ISmo,  pp.  493.     London,  1S42. 
The  author,  after  stating  that,  when  a  child,  she  found  the  Linnean  system 
so  repulsive,  that,  though  she  frequently  tried,  she  never  could  learn  botany, 
goes  on  to  say,  that,  after  she  nuiried,  she  determined  to  try  whether  she  could 
succeed  any  betterby  the  natural  system.     At  first  she  was  in  despair,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hard  names  of  Vasculares,  CelluUres,  Monocotyledons,  Dicoty- 
ledons, that  seemed  to  stand  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  science,  as  if  to 
forbid  the  entiaoce  of  any  but  the  initiateJ. 

"  Some  time  alWwarJs,  as  1  was  walking  through  the  gardens  of  the  Hon- 
ticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  my  attention  was  attract^  by  a  mass  of  the 
beautiful  crimson  flowers  of  Malope  grandidora.  1  had  never  seen  the  plant 
before,  and  I  eagerly  asked  the  name.  '  It  is  some  Malvaceous  plant,' 
answered  Mr.  Loudon,  carelessly  (  and  immediately  afterwards  he  left  me  to 
look  at  some  trees  which  he  wss  abotit  to  have  drawn  for  his  Arboretum 
Brilannicum.  '  Some  Halvaceous  plant,'  thought  I,  as  I  continued  looking 
at  the  splendid  bed  before  me  ;  and  then  I  remembered  how  much  the  fonn 
of  these  beautiful  flowers  resembled  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  crimson  Mallow, 
the  botanical  name  of  which  I  recollected  was  Malva.  '  I  wish  I  could  find 
out  some  othet  Malvaceous  plant,'  1  thought  to  myself;  and  when  we  soon 
afterwards  walked  through  the  hothouses,  I  continued  to  ssk  if  the  Chinese 
Hibiscus,  which  I  saw  in  flower  there,  did  not  belong  to  Malyscete.  I  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative,'  and  I  was  so  pleased  with  my  newly-acquired 
knowledge,  that  I  was  not  satisfied  till  I  had  discovered  every  Malvaceous 
plant  that  was  in  flower  in  the  garden.  I  next  learned  to  know  the  Crucife- 
rous and  UmbelUferous  plants  ;  and  thus  I  acquired  a  ;;eneral  knowledge  of 
three  extensive  orders  with  very  little  trouble  to  myself.  My  attention  was 
more  fairly  aroused,  and  by  learning  one  order  after  another,  I  soon  attained  ii 
Bufficieat  knowledge  of  botany  to  answer  all  thepurjMses  for  whlch|^)V'f4j^ 
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to  learn  It,  without  recurring  to  the  hard  words  which  had  so  much  alarmed 
me  at  the  outlet.  One  great  obstacle  to  my  advancement  was  the  difficulty 
I  had  in  understanding  botanical  works.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Lindley  ■ 
Ladiet'  Botany,  they  were  all  sealed  books  to  me;  and  eren  that  did  not  tell 
hair  I  wanted  to  know,  though  it  cootained  a  great  deal  I  could  not  under- 
naud.  It  ii  BO  difBcult  for  men  whose  knowledge  ties  grown  with  their  growth, 
andstrengthenedwith  their  strength,  to  ima^ne  the  state  of  proround  ignorance 
in  which  a  beginner  is,  that  even  the  elementary  book*  are  like  the  old  Eton 
grammar  when  it  was  written  in  Latiu  —  they  require  a  master  to  explain 
them.  It  is  the  want  that  I  have  Telt  that  has  induced  me  to  write  the  Tol- 
lowing  pages ;  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who 
may  be  now  in  the  same  difEculties  that  I  was  in  myself. 

'*  The  course  1  pursued  is  also  that  which  I  shall  point  out  to  my  readers. 
I  shell  first  endeavour  to  etptain  to  them,  u  clearly  as  I  can,  the  botanical 
characteristics  of  the  ordov  which  contain  plants  commonly  grown  in  British 
gardens  ;  and  at  the  end  of  my  work  1  shall  lav  before  them  a  slight  outline 
of  all  the  orders  scientificaUy  arranged,  whicn  they  may  study  or  not  ai 
th(w  like.  Most  ladies  wiL,  however,  probably  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the 
orders  contuning  popular  plants ;  and  these,  1  am  confident,  they  will  never 
n^ient  having  studied.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  form  a  kinder  wish 
for  them,  than  to  hope  that  they  may  find  as  much  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  as 
I  have  derived  from  it  mvself.  Whenever  I  go  into  any  country  I  have  foT' 
roerly  visited,  I  feel  as  though  I  were  endowed  with  a  new  sense.  Even  the 
very  banks  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  which  I  before  thought  dull  and  unin- 
tereatiog,  now  appear  fraught  with  beauty.  A  new  charm  seems  thrown  over 
the  face  of  nature,  and  a  degree  of  interest  is  given  to  even  the  commonest 
weed*.  I  have  oflen  heard  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  I  am  ijuite  sure  that 
it  contributes  greatly  to  enjoyment.  A  man  knowing  nothing  of  natural  history, 
and  of  course  not  caring  for  any  thing  relating  to  it,  may  travel  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  a  country  to  me  other,  without  findiiu  anything  to  intereat,  or  even 
•muse  him  ;  but  the  man  of  science,  and  particularly  the  botanist,  cannot  walk 
a  dozen  yards  along  a  beaten  turnpike-road  without  finding  something  to  excite 
his  attention.  A  wild  plant  in  a  hedge,  a  tuft  of  moss  on  a  wall,  and  even 
"  the  lichens  which  discolour  the  stone*,  all  present  objects  of  interest,  and  of 
admiration  for  that  Almighty  Power  whose  care  has  provided  the  flower  to 
ahelter  the  infant  germ,  and  ha*  laid  up  a  stock  of  nourishment  in  the  seed  to 
supply  the  first  wants  of  the  tender  plant.  It  has  been  often  laid  that  the 
study  of  nature  hs*  a  tendency  to  elevate  Mid  ameliorate  the  mind  ;  and 
there  i*  perhaps  no  brHuch  of  natural  history  which  more  fully  illustrates  the 
truth  of  this  remark  than  botany," 

With  this  quotation  we  leave  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  aniply 
observing  that  we  think  it  by  tar  the  best  introduction  to  the  natural  system 
of  botany,  for  grown  up  persons,  amateurs,  whether  male  or  female,  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

7fe  LillJe  EngSth  Flora,  or  a  Bolameat  and  Poptdar  Account  of  ail  oar  common 
Field  Flower*,  teilh  numeroui  WoodctU*  and  Engramigt  on  Steel  cf  every 
Specki.  By  O.  W.  Francis,  F.L.S.  Second  edition,  greatly  improved  and 
augmented.    12mo,  pp.813.   London,  1648. 

Wenoticed  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  our  Volume  for  IB39,  p.  87.,  and 
are  glad  to  find  that  it  has  come  to  a  second  edition.  It  is  certaiiily  a  re- 
markable example  of  concentration  and  exceedingly  cheap,  and,  we  can  most 
•trongly  recommend  it  to  every  young  lady  Uving  in  the  country. 

An  Analytaofihe  Briliih  Femi  and  Heir  Alliei.     By  U.  W.  Francia,  F.L.S. 

Second  edition.  8to,  pp.  88.    London,  1642. 

We  have  sjtoken  in  favour  of  tliis  work  in  a  former  volume,  and  at 
present  baVe  little  mora  to  say,  than  that  the  ferns  are  ^now  becoming  a  very 
asbionable  study,  and  their  collec^on  in  gardens  is  so  frequent,  that  we  ob- 
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aene  Hr.  Punplin,  and  some  others  of  the  London  nurBerymen,  rndTCrtuiiig 
feniB  for  sale.  The  itudy  of  ferns  recomniendB  itself  in  a  particular  manner 
to  p^vma  living  in  moist  diitricta,  not  only  because  fems  thrive  beiE  in  a 
moist  climate,  but  because  in  such  climates  h  great  variety  of  fems  will  gene- 
rally be  found  indigenous;  for  example,  Devonshire  and  Ayrshire.  The  same 
thing  iDay  be  observed  of  mosses  and  lichens. 

Rmr/i  Selected  Calaiogue  a/Rotei,  Ibr  the  Autumn   of  164S  and  the  Spring 

of  1813. 
Lane  and  Soru'  Catalogue  of  Rote*  for  1M8-3. 
Wood  atid  Soiu'  Deieriptive  Catalogue  of  Roiet,  for  the  Autumn  of  1848  and 

Spring  of  1B43. 
Hooker'*  Catahgve  of  Roiei  for  1842-3. 

Tliese  are  all  delightful  harbingers  of  spring,  and  they  coroe  in  suitably  to 
Gn  up  the  pause  that  would  otherwise  occur  between  leaving  off  and  bc^o- 
ning  again.  We  hail  them,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  and  strongly  recommend 
them  to  intending  purchasers. 

TV  Book  of  the  Farm.    By  Henry  Stephens,  Editor  of  the '  Quarterly  Journal 

of  Agriculture.'    Part  VIII.    8vo,  pp.  06.    Edinburgh  and  London. 

The  present  number  is  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume,  and  is  il- 
lustrated with  a  profusion  of  very  well  executed  wood  cuts.    In  other  respect* 
the  work  maintains  its  high  character. 
WAal  can  be  done  fir  EngliiA  AgricuUure  *     A  Letter  to  the  Moil  Kobte  lie 

Manpu:*!  of  Northampton,  F.G,S„  F.A.S.,  *c.  *c„  PrenderU  of  the  Royat 

Society.     By   J.  F.  W.  Johnston,   M.A.,   F.R.SS.L.&E.,  &c.      Pam|^. 

Svo,  pp.39.     Edinburgh,  London,  Durham,  Dublin,  and  all  Booksellera. 

Price  U. 

We  ou^t  to  have  noticed  this  pamphlet  before.  It  is  a  St  companion  to 
Greg's  Saitci  Farming,  noticed  in  our  last  Number,  p.  569. ;  and,  like  it,  is  ia 
favour  of  leases  of  19  or  SI  years,  corn  rents,  and  payment  chiefly  in  kind  to 
agricultural  labourers.  Without  the  first,  neither  capital  nor  skill  will  ever  be 
applied  to  agriculture  to  any  extent,  and  coDsequentV  no  improvement  worth 
mentioning  can  take  place  ;  without  a  com  rent  no  man  is  safe  in  taking  a 
farm  on  lease  while  the  present  com  law  exists  ;  and,  without  labourers  paid 
in  kind,  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  having  workmen  sufficiently  fed  to  do  the 
work  required  of  them,  in  years  when  the  necessaries  of  life  are  dear.  We  do 
not  know  any  change  that  would  be  BO  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
agricultural  labourer,  as  paying  him  in  flour,  potatoes,  and  a  certain  quantity 
oT  butcher's  meat,  butter,  and  milk  ;  with  something  also  in  money  to  procure 
clothes,  groceries,  &c.  We  feel  confident  that  the  advantage  to  the  farmer 
would  be  equally  great. 

Fh-tt  Additional  Sapplciaenl  to  the  Encyclofxxdia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  VtUa 
Architecture  and  Fnmilwe  ;  brining  doton  Improeemenit  in  ihe*e  Artt  to 
IB4!.  lUvttrated  frjr  nearl}/  300  Engraatigt  of  lieiigiu  by  t^rty  different 
Coalribulort,  By  f.  C.  Loudon,  FJ..8.,  &c  8vo,  pp.  161.  London, 
IMS. 

The  beat  mode  of  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  this  work  contwns 
will  tie  to  copy  its  Contents. 

"  Chap.  I.  Cottagex  for  Country  Labourers  and  Mechanics,  and  for 
Gardeners,  Foresters,  BailiSs,  and  other  upper  out-of-door  Servants  in  the 
Country,  including  Gate-Lodges  and  Gates.  Sect.  I.  Designs  for  Model 
Cottages.  Subs.  1.  Agriculturist's  Model  Cottage,  No.  1-  Subs,  2.  Agri- 
culturist's Model  Cottage,  No.  S.  Subs.  3.  Mechanic's  Model  Cottage. 
Subs.  i.  Placing  the  Model  Cottages  in  Rows.  Subs.  5.  Forming  Combi- 
nations of  DweUings  of  the  humblest  Class.  Sect.  II.  A  Selectiou  of  Plana 
of  Cottagea  which  have  been  erected  in  diff^ent  Parts  of  the  Country, 
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Beet.  II L  Hiscelltneous  Deaigni  for  CoKaAee  (chiefly  oruuneolsl).  I.  A 
Cottage,  with  omainentsl  Elevations,  in  the  Style  of  the  uicient  half-timbered 
Houses  of  Endand.  2.  A  Oate-Lodge,  combining  a  Stable  in  the  Swiu 
Style.  3.  A  Oate-Lodfe  ddcI  Oatea.  4.  A  Qate-Lodge  at  Ravenswonb 
Casite.  5.  A  Cottage  id  tbe  Stjle  of  the  Wingfield  Station  House,  on  the 
North  Midland  Railway.  6.  A  Cottage  in  the  Style  of  the  Eckington  Rail- 
wuy  Station.  7.  A  Cottage  in  the  Modem  Italian  Style.  B.  A  Cottage  in 
the  Style  of  tbe  Helper  Railway  Station.  9.  A  Cottage  in  the  Style  of  the 
AmtiergBte  Railiray  Station.  10.  The  Edensor  Oate-Lodges  and  Oates  at 
Chat^worth.  II  to  14.  Four  Ornamental  Cottages,  with  the  same  Accom- 
modation as  in  the  Model  Cottage,  No.  I.  15.  A  Cottage  in  the  Style  of 
Heriot's  Hospital,  Edlnliui^.  16.  The  Dairy  Lodge,  erected  at  Chequers 
Court,  Buckinghamshire,  for  Sir  Robert  Frsnkland  Russell,  Bart.  17  to  S6. 
The  Cottages  id  Casaiobury  Park.  ST.  A  Oate-Lodee  or  Cottage.  28.  A 
Turnpike  Lodge.  39.  A  Cyclopean  Cottage.  30.  The  Penshurst  Oate- 
Lodce  at  Redleaf,  the  Seat  of  William  Weirs,  Esq.  31.  The  Home  Lodge 
at  Chequers  Court.  32.  The  Keeper's  Lodge  at  Bluberhouses.  33.  A 
Cottage  in  the  Oothie  Style  for  an  upper  Servant.  34.  Double  Cottages  for 
two  upper  Servants.  35.  A  Cottage  in  the  Old  English  Style.  Sect.  IV. 
Construction  and  Materials  of  Cottages.  Sect.  V.  Cottage  Fittings-up  and 
Furniture.     Sect.  VI.  Villages. 

"  Cbap.  II.  Cottage  ViIIm  and  Villa*.  1.  A  Villa  in  the  Swiss  Style.  8. 
A  Villa  adapted  for  a  Situation  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Ayr.  3.  A  small 
Villa  in  the  Modem  Style.  4.  A  small  Vil^  for  a  Oenlleman  much  attached 
to  Gardening.  5.  Annat  Cottage,  near  Errol,  Perthshire.  6.  A  Cottage  id 
the  Old  Eng^h  Style.  7.  A  small  Roman  Villa.  S.  A  Roman  Villa,  de- 
signed for  a  particular  Situation.  E>  to  18.  Small  Villas  in  tbe  Gothic  Style. 
13.  Sir  John  Robison's  House,  Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh.  14.  A 
Land- Steward's  House  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  lovemesa.  15.  A  Villa  in 
the  Italian  Style.  16.  A  small  Gothic  Villa,  suited  to  the  Suburbs  of  a  large 
Town.     17.  An  Anglo-Orecian  Villa. 

"  CtiAP.  HI.     Farm  Buildings. 

"  Chap,  IV,  Schools,  Inns,  Workhouses,  and  Almshouses.  I.  A  School 
ID  the  Italian  Style.  8.  Description  and  Specification,  with  Details,  of  Dun- 
church  Sunday  School.  3.  A  Union  Workhouse.  4.  The  Almshouses  at 
Oving.     5.  A  Public-House.     G.  The  Hand  and  Spear  Hotel,  at  Wc^lvidge, 

"  Chap,  V.  Details  of  Construction  applicable  to  Cottages,  Farm  Build- 
ings. Villas,  &c.  Sect.  I.  Foundations  and  Walls.  Sect.  II.  Roofs  aod 
Floors.  Sect.  Ill,  Windows  and  Doors.  Sect  IV.  Cbtmney-Topa  and 
Smoky  Chimneys.  Sect.  V.  Ventilation.  Sect.  VI.  Tanks  and  Cottage 
Privies.  Sect.  VII.  Consiructioa  and  Arrangement  of  a  Bath  Room.  Sect. 
VIIL  Gates  and  Fences.     Sect.  IX.  Miscellaneous  Details.     Sect.  X.  Ma- 

"Chap.  VL  Fittings-up,  Finishing,  and  Furnishing.  Sect.  I.  Modes  of 
Heating.  Sect.  II.  Interior  Fittincvup  and  Fmiahing.  Sect.  III.  Kitchen 
Fitting»-up  and  Furniture.  Sect  IV.  Bed-room  Furniture.  Sect.  V.  Fur* 
niture  for  Living-Rooms. 

"  Chap.  VII.  Hints  to  Proprietors  desirous  of  improving  the  Labourers' 
Cottages  on  their  Estates." 

To  those  who  are  not  likely  to  procure  the  work,  we  give  the  following  as 
the  moat  important  part  of  it  as  nr  as  respects  labourers'  cottages ;  though 
the  greater  part  will  apply  to  houses  of  every  description. 

"  S£42.  Hie  ettentiai  Requuilei  for  a  comtortuble  labourer's  cottage  may 
be  thus  summed  up ; — 

"  1.  The  cottage  should  be  placed  alongside  a  public  road,  as  being  more 
cheerful  than  a  solitary  situation;  and  in  order  that  the  cottager  may  <n)oy 
the  applause  of  the  public  when  he  has  his  garden  in  good  order  and  keeping. 

"  2.  The  cotti^  should  be  so  placed  that  tbe  sun  may  shine  on  erery  aide 
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of  it  everv  day  througbout  tba  yew,  when  he  U  virible.  For  tbU  rncon,  ths 
froDt  of  the  cottage  can  oaly  be  parallel  to  the  public  road  in  the  cue  of  road* 
in  the  direction  of  north-east,  Eouth-weit,  oonh-weit,  and  louth-eait  t  in  all 
other  casea  the  front  muHt  be  placed  obliquely  to  the  road,  which,  aa  we  have 
previously  ihown,  ii  greatly  preferable  to  nnving  the  front  parallel  to  the  road. 

"3.  Every  cottage  ousbt  to  hare  the  floor  elevated,  that  it  maybe  dry; 
the  walls  double,  or  hollow,  or  batteued,  or  not  lesi  than  IB  in.  thick,  that 
they  may  retain  beat ;  with  a  couras  of  alate  or  flagstone,  or  tiles  bedded  in 
cement,  6  \a.  above  the  *urliu»,  to  prevent  the  rising  of  damp ;  the  roof  thick, 
or  double,  for  the  sake  of  warmth  ;  and  proiecting  Ifl  io.  or  S  ft  at  the  earea, 
in  order  to  keep  the  walls  dry,  end  to  chec«  the  radiatioa  of  heat  from  their 
exterior  lurfiice. 

"  4.  In  general,  every  cottage  ought  to  be  two  stories  high,  so  that  the 
sleeping-rooms  may  not  be  on  the  ground  Hoor,  and  the  ground  floor  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  above  the  outer  iurisce. 

"  S.  The  minimum  of  accommodatian  ought  to  be  a  kitchen  or  Itviiw-room, 
a  back-kitchen  or  wash-house,  and  a  pantry,  on  the  ground  Boor,  with  three 
bed-rooms  over  i  or  two  room*  and  a  wash-houM  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
two  bed-rooms  over. 

"4i.  Every  cottage,  including  its  nrden,  yard,  &C.,  ought  to  occupy  not 
less  than  one  sixth  of  an  acre;  and  the  garden  Ol^t  to  surround  the  cottage, 
or  at  all  events  to  extend  both  berore  and  tiehind.  In  general,  there  ought  to 
be  a  front  garden  and  a  back  yard  ;  the  lattrar  being  entered  from  the  back- 
kitchen,  and  containing  ■  privy,  liquid- manure  tank,  place  fur  dust  and  ashea, 
and  place  for  fuel. 

"7.  If  practicably  every  cottage  ought  to  stand  singly  and  surrounded  by 
its  garden  i  or,  at  all  events,  not  more  than  two  cottages  ought  to  be  Joined 
together.  Among  other  important  argumentn  in  favour  of  this  arrangement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  the  sun  can  shine  every 
day  on  every  side  of  the  cottajie.  When  cottages  ate  j[>ined  together  in  a  row, 
unless  that  row  is  in  a  diagonal  direction,  with  reference  to  a  south  and  north 
line,  the  sun  will  shine  chiefly  on  one  side.  By  having  cottages  singly  or  in 
pairs,  they  may  always  be  placed  along  any  road,  in  such  a  mannn  that  the 
BUD  may  shine  on  every  side  of  them  ;  provided  the  point  be  ^ven  up  of 
having  the  front  parallel  to  the  road  ;  a  point  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  advantages  of  an  equal 
diffusion  of  sunshine. 

"  b.  Every  cottage  ought  to  have  an  entrance  porch  for  containitif;  the  la- 
bourer's tools,  and  into  which,  if  possible,  the  stairs  ought  to  open,  in  order 
that  the  bed-rooms  may  be  communicated  widi  without  paaiing  through  the 
front  or  back  kitchen.  This,  in  the  case  of  sicknesa,  is  very  cetinthle;  and 
also  in  the  case  of  deaths,  as  the  remain*  may  be  carried  down  stairs  while 
the  family  are  in  the  front  room. 

"0.  The  door  to  the  front  kitchen  or  best  room  should  open  from  the 
porch  and  not  from  the  back-kitchen,  whicb,  aa  it  contains  the  cooking 
utensils  and  waahing-apparatus,  can  never  be  fit  for  being  passed  through  by 
a  stranger,  fir  even  the  master  of  the  family,  where  proper  regard  is  had  bj 
the  miiitress  to  cleanliness  and  delicacy. 

"  10.  When  there  it  not  a  supplyof  clear  water  from  a  spring  ac^joinuig  the 
cottage,  or  from  some  other  efficient  sonrce,  t^en  there  ought  to  be  a  well 
or  tank  partly  under  the  floor  of  the  back-kiccnen  supphed  from  the  roof,  with 
a  pump  in  the  back-kitchen  for  drawing  it  up  for  use,  aj  hereafW  described 
in  detail.  The  advantages  of  having  the  tank  or  well  under  the  back-kitchen 
are,  that  it  will  be  secure  from  froet,  and  that  the  labour  of  carrying  water 
will  be  avoided. 

"  1 1.  The  privy  should  always  be  separated  Irom  the  dwelling  unless  it  is 
a  proper  water-closet,  with  a  soil  pipe  commnnicsting  with  a  distant  liquid- 
manure  tank  or  cesspool.  When  detached,  the  privy  should  be  over  or 
adjoining  a  liquid-manure  tank,  in  which  a  straight  tube  from  the  bottom  of 
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th«  fauin  ought  to  terminate ;  by  which  mevng  the  aoil  basin  majr  tiiwaya  be 
kq>t  clean  by  pouring  down  the  cotnmon  slops  of  the  houae.  No  lurGtce 
being  lefl  from  which  Binell  can  ariae,  except  that  of  the  area  of  the  pipe,  the 
double  flap,  to  be  hereafter  described,  will  prevent  the  escape  of  the  eTspora- 
tion  from  this  bisbII  surface,  and  also  insure  a  dry  and  clean  seat. 

"  12.  The  situation  of  the  Itquid-manure  tank  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
from  that  of  the  filtered  water  tank  or  clear  water  well  It  should  be  covered 
by  an  air-tight  cover  of  fla^tone,  and  have  a  narrow  well  adjoining,  into 
which  the  liquid  should  filter  through  a  grating,  so  as  to  be  pumped  up  or 
taken  away  without  grosser  impurities,  and  in  this  state  apphed  to  the  soil 
about  growing  croM. 

"  13.  In  general,  proprietors  ought  not  to  intrust  the  erection  of  labourers' 
cottagea  on  their  estates  to  the  fanners,  as  it  ia  chiefly  owing  to  this  practice 
that  BO  manv  wretched  hoveU  exist  in  the  best  ctJtivated  districts  of  Scot- 
land and  in  Northumberland. 

"  14.  No  landed  proprietor,  as  we  think,  ought  to  charge  more  ibr  the  land 
on  which  cottages  are  built  than  he  would  receive  for  it  froni  a  fanner,  if  let 
as  part  of  a  furm  ;  and  do  more  rent  ought  to  be  charged  for  the  cost  of 
building  the  cattle  and  enclosing  the  garden  than  the  same  sum  would  yidd 
■!■■   ...  ._  1  :_  i__^  ^_   _- _ii Tiol  more  than  can  be  obtained  by  govem- 

re  laid  down  on  the  auppoution  that  the 
I  actuated  more  by  feelings  of  human 
araipothv  than  bv  a  desire  to  make  money  ;  and  hence  they  are  addressed  to 
the  wealthy,  and  especially  to  the  proprietors  of  land  and  extensive  manu- 
fiuloriet  or  mines. 

"8557.  Deagmng  Coliaga.  In  page  1140  we  have  summed  up  the  es- 
sential requisites  (or  a  labourer's  collage,  with  a  view  to  convenience,  comfort, 
and  other  directly  utefiil  properties.  The  following  Rule*  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  additional  to  those  given  in  the  page  referred  to,  and  as  having  for 
tbeir  object  lo  superadd  to  comfort  and  convenience  the  beauties  of  Archi- 
tectural Design  and  Taste. 

"  1.  Every  exterior  wall  should  show  a  plinth  at  its  base,  and  a  frieie  or 
wall-plate  immediately  under  the  roof.  In  the  case  of  earthen  walls,  the 
plintn  should  be  of  bridi  or  atone,  and  the  wall'f  late  of  wood.  The  stones 
of  the  plinth  should  be  larger  than  those  used  in  the  plain  parts  of  the  well 
which  are  above  it ;  and  the  upper  finishing  of  the  plinth  may  be  the  outer 
edge  of  a  course  ofalatea,  flag-stone,  tiles,  or  bricks,  laid  in  cement,  extending 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rising  <? 
(lamp  ;  the  appearance  of  the  edge  of  this  course  as  a  moulding  or  string 
course  crowning  the  plinth  will,  therefore,  be  highly  expressire  of  utility :  or 
(he  entire  plintb  may  be  built  in  cement,  which  will  be  equally  effective  in 
preventing  the  rising  of  damp,  as  well  as  expressive  of  that  important  use. 

"  8.  The  pitch  of  the  roof,  whatever  may  be  the  material  with  which  it  is 
cov.ered,  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  snow  from  lying  on  it ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  cross  section  should  in  many  cases  be  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Cottages  which  form  giite-lodges  in  the  Grecian  or  Italian  styles  form  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  ;  but  such  lodges  never  express  the  same  ideas  of  com- 
fort as  high-roofeU  coltasea,  with  high  and  bold  chimneys.  Such  lodges, 
indeed,  are  commonly  called  '  boxes ;  and  in  fact  many  of  them  are  ao  de- 
ficient in  height,  and  in  every  other  dimension,  that  they  give  rise  to  ideas  the 
very  oppoute  of  those  of  freedom  and  comfort, 

"  3.  When  the  wall  of  a  house  is  built  of  nibble-work,  small  stones,  or 
bricks,  the  sharp  right  angles  formed  at  the  sides  of  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  at  the  comers  of  the  building  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  accident  or  the 
weather  ;  so  chat  first  the  mortar  of  the  joints,  and  afterwards  the  stona  or 
bricks,  drop  out.  To  guard  against  this  evil,  or  the  idea  of  it,  Urger  stones 
are  used  in  building  jambs  and  corners,  or  the  Jacobs  are  splayed  or  rotmded 
off;  while  the  lintela  and  sills  of  the  doors  iud  windows  are  formed  of  single 
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•tonea.  Hence  all  doon  and  irindows  in  tuch  w«lU  abould  be  muTOunded  by 
CBUOga  of  sonie  aortt  or  have  the  jamba,  ailla,  or  liotela,  afilayed.  Hence, 
■lao,  the  propriety  of  quoia-iilonet  at  the  anglea  of  cnniers,  of  copio^-atODea 
to  the  gables,  of  cut  and  dressed  atonea  to  the  chinrney-topa,  and  (S  larger 


a  the  plinths  than  those  generally  uted  in  the  plain  parts  of  the  w 
lem.     In  the  case  of  earthen  walls,  the  jambs,  sills,  and  lintels  may 
bo  of  timber,  or  foraied  of  brirk  cairied  up  from  the  plinth. 


splayed  weatfaeringa  resting  on  the  plinth ;  a  shaft  risina  from  the  bate  mould* 
ings,  of  analogous  proporiions  to  the  doors  and  windows;  andacujital  or 
cornice  moulding  and  cap  or  blocking,  as  a  termination  to  the  ahan.  The 
materials  of  the  chimney-tops  oueht  in  general  to  be  superior  in  quality  lo 
tfaoM  of  the  valla  ;  for  example,  it  the  wwU  are  of  rubble  stoue,  the  chimneva 
should  be  of  stone  squared  and  dressed.  When  the  walla  are  of  eartfa  tse 
entire  stack  of  chimneys  will,  of  coiine,  be  built  of  brick  or  atone. 

"  5.  When  the  flues  of  the  chimneys  are  cairied  up  in  the  outer  wall,  there 
ought  alwaya  to  be  a  projection  outwards  in  that  wall,  beneath  the  chimneys, 
carried  up  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  apace  for  the  flues, 
the  strength  of  a  buttress  to  the  wall,  with  a  sufficient  breadth  for  supporting 
the  chimney-tops,  and  the  architectural  eKpression  of  all  these  purposes. 

"  e.  BaTes-futters,  and  ridge  and  hip  coverings,  with  similar  details  essen- 
tial as  '  Bniahings,'  as  well  as  Tor  habitableness  and  comfort,  should  never  be 
omitted.  The  eaves-gutters  should  be  properly  supported  by  brackets,  these 
being  of  stone  or  brick,  except  in  the  case  of  earthen  walls,  wQere  they  ought 
to  be  of  wood. 

"  7.  Over  the  front  door  or  porch  of  every  cottage,  there  ought  to  be  a 

»ked  stone,  on  which  should  be  cut  the  name  of  the  cottace,  the  initials  of 
the  first  occupant,  a  number,  a  sign,  or  some  distinctive  man  of  the  cottage, 
,.  ..  , u . J  jj,g,^  o__..  _,..,._  ^ 


worked  stone,  on  which  should  be  cut  the  name  of  the  cottace,  the  initials  of 
number,  a  sini,  or  some  distinctive  man  of  t] 
.  mtnr  be  registered  in  Uie  Book  of  the  Estate, 
rendering  cott^es  ornamental,  the    most  important  parts  and 


members  of  structure  are  those  on  which  most  decoration  should  be  be* 
■towed ;  such  as  the  porch,  entrance  door,  window  of  the  princqial  room, 
upper  parts  of  the  gablea,  chimney-tops,  &c. :  and,  in  otnameniing  each 
particular  part,  the  most  important  details  of  that  part  should  receive  the 
liighest  d^ee  of  decoration  ;  for  example,  the  hinges  and  latch  or  lock  of  • 
door  ahoukl  be  made  richer  ^an  the  muntings  and  styles,  and  the  muntipgs 
and  styles  richer  than  the  panels  ;  and,  hence,  a  door  in  which  no  ornament 
is  bestowed  on  the  latch  or  the  hinges  ought  not  to  have  the  muntings,  styles, 
or  panels,  atudded  over  with  ornamental  nail  heads  as  is  often  done. 

"  9.  Nothing  should  be  introduced  in  any  design,  however  ornamental  it 
may  appear  to  be,  thnt  ia  at  variance  with  propriety,  comfort,  or  sound  work- 
manship. 1^  mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of  tacking  the  walls  of  houses  with 
ornaments  that  have  no  connexion  with  construction  or  use. 

"  25A8.  I'or  lie  Labonrerf  CoUaget  on  EtIaUt  managed  by  JgenU,  we 
would  recommend  a  tour  of  inspection  by  a  competent  person,  and  a  Report 
drawn  up  on  their  present  slate,  and  on  the  meana  of  their  improvement. 
The  Report  should  include  the  character  of  the  surface  aoil  and  subsoil  on 
which  each  particular  cottage  stands ;  the  state  of  surface  and  underground 
drmnage;  the  aspect  of  the  different  sides  of  the  cottage,  and  its  shelter  or 
exposure ;  the  sources  of  water  and  of  liiel  ;  the  state  of  the  back-yard,  &c., 
if  any ;  the  state  of  the  garden  ;  and  the  connexion  of  the  cottage  with  the 
nearest  public  road.  The  cottue  itself  ought  next  to  be  examined  as  to  plan 
and  accommodation,  height  of  the  side  wbUs,  thickness  of  the  walls,  roof  and 
gutters,  floor,  windows,  stair,  fireplace,  bed-rooma,  exterior  appearance,  &c. 
The  Report  should  then  point  out  the  additions  and  altcrutiona  neci^ssary  to 
render  the  cottage  what  it  ought  to  be,  illusirating  these  by  plans,  sections, 
and  sketches,  and  givine  lists  of  fruit-trees  and  ahrutu,  where  these  are  wanting 
for  the  garden,     Woula  that  we  could  hear  of  some  of  the  first  landed  pro- 
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prietors  in  the  countrjr  hsTiiiK  such  Reports  made  on  the  labourers'  cottage*, 
knd  the  school-houses,  on  their  eataies  I  The  practice  would  soon  after  be- 
come ffcneral,  and  the  good  that  would  ultimately  result  to  the  cottager  and 
his  childreD,  and  the  acccision  of  beauty,  and  appearance  of  comfort,  to  rural 
scenery,  would  be  immense. 

"To  be  a  possessor  of  landed  property,  we  conuder  the  greatect  woridly 
privil^e  which  any  man  can  enjoy.  No  other  kind  of  property  is  i^culated 
to  afford  to  the  possessor  so  much  rational  enjoyment,  whether  in  the  occu- 
pation required  for  ita  cultivation  and  improvement,  or  in  the  recreation  which 
It  procure*  in  its  euibellishment.  In  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  landed  pro- 
perty enables  its  owner  to  contribute,  in  a  more  immediate  and  direct  manner 
than  many  other  kinds  of  property,  to  the  happinesa  of  his  fellow-creatures,  by 
improving  the  dwellings  of  those  who  reside  on  it ;  and  it  enables  him  to 
wocure  the  applause  of  the  public,  by  combining  improvement  with  embel- 
lishment in  such  a  manner  a«  to  render  his  estate  an  ornament  to  the  country 
in  which  it  is  situated.  There  are  few  or  no  landed  estates  which  do  not 
include  a  number  of  habitations,  more  or  less  scattered  over  the  land,  occupied 
by  the  humblest  and  most  helpleaa  class  of  society,  common  country  labourers. 
These  dwellings,  as  we  have  seen  (A  9£33.),  are  in  many  places  miserable 
within,  and  in  few  are  they  respectable  without.  Now  our  earnest  desire  is, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  landed  proprietors  to  this  subject.  On  some  estates 
the  cotragcs  may  be  already  sufficiently  comfortable:  but  in  much  the  greater 
number  we  know  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case :  and  what  is  lamentable, 
but  nevertheless  proved  to  be  true  beyond  all  doubt,  is,  that  on  those  estates 
in  which  agriculture  is  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  fur  example, 
in  the  North  of  England  end  the  Soutli  of  Scotland  (see  Dr.  (Hlly  and  Mr. 
Donaldson  in  $  2833.),  the  cott^uea  of  the  farmers'  labourers  are  far  wone 
than  they  are  any  where  else.  We  would  entreat  landed  proprietors  to  ex- 
amine the  cottages  of  their  labourers  themselves,  or  institute  enquiry  into 
their  condition  by  competent  persons.  V/e  would  suggest  that  increasing  the 
comforts  of  the  labourer's  home  is  the  most  effectual  means  that  can  be  taken, 
not  only  for  rendering  him  a  better  member  of  society,  but  a  better  labourcrt 
and  there  is,  also,  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  more  hkely  to  bring  up  his  fiimily 
in  moral  and  indiutrious  habits.  (See  the  description  of  an  improved  cottage 
and  its  occupants  in  p.  1136.)  It  used  to  be  alleged  by  some  that  increasing 
the  comforts  of  cottagers  only  increased  their  numbers,  and  ultimately  added 
to  the  mass  of  misery  among  this  class  (  but  this  opinion  has  more  recently 
been  found  to  be  erroneous,  for  thinking  parents,  who  possess  a  strong  sense 
of  comfort  and  future  enjoyment,  will  not  risk  the  diminution  of  the  sources 
of  happiness  by  burthening  themselves  with  large  families.  As  a  proof  of 
the  effective  working  of  this  principle,  we  refer  to  those  parts  of  Germany 
where  the  Isbouring  population  are  highly  educated  ;  as,  for  example,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Wuriembur^,  and  Prussia. 

"  The  power  of  improving  the  health  and  adding  to  the   comforts  of  a 


number  of  individuals,  who  m  a  greot  degree  look  up  to  and  are  dependent 
on  us,  must  surely  be  a  source  of  happiness  (o  every  rightly  constitutnl  mind. 
The  increased  attachment  of  the  benehted  party  that  will  thus  be  produced 


lugfat  equally  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  ;  independently  altogether  of  the 
ncreased  value  to  the  property,  bv  more  durable  habitations,  stronger  and 
steadier  workmen,  and  by  fumilies  less  likely  to  become  paupers,  vagrants,  or 
pilferers. 

"  The  improvement  of  labourers'  cottages  recommends  itself  to  the  landed 
proprietor  in  another  point  of  view,  vii.  the  ornament  which  such  cottages 
will  confer  on  his  estate.  What  can  have  a  more  miserable  appearance  than 
a  wretched  cottage  out  of  repmr,  and  without  a  garden  F  No  one  blames  the 
cottager  for  this  state  of  things ;  but  the  idea  of  a  thoughtless  or  inhumnn 
landlord,  or  of  an  unfeeling  mercenary  fwent,  immediately  occurs.  What,  on 
the  contrary,  gjves  a  greater  idea  of  comfort,  and  of  an  enlightened  benevolent 
landlord,  than  to  se«  every  cottage  on  his  estate  rearing  its  high  stcqi  roof 
3d  8er.— 1648.    XII.  t  t 
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and  bold  architcctunil  chimne;  topi,  indicating  unpte  room  and  wamith 
witbiD ;  die  whole  in  good  repair,  uid  ■urrouuded  by  fnilt-treea,  in  a  wdl 
■toeked  and  neatly  kept  garden  ?  Every  one,  in  travelling  through  a  country, 
must  have  observed  how  much  of  its  beauty  dqiends  on  the  state  of  ita  cat. 

tage*  and  their  garden*.     We  would,  thcreTore,  entreat  t—   , 

landed  property  to  consider  how  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  country  tti 
upon  them ;  and  we  would  farther  beg  or  them  to  atk  ihenueivea,  whelker  it 
ia  not  one  of  the  duties  entailed  on  them  by  the  nrrssraaiiin  of  landed  pro- 
perty, to  render  it  not  only  beneficial  to  thnr  funiliei  and  to  all  who  live  on 
It,  but  ornamental  to  the  country.' 

In  the  Gardeneft  C&romcie  for  1B4S,  p.  436.,  an  error,  or  rather  an  oinia- 
is  pointed  out  in  one  of  our  model  plana,  vii^  that  the  entrance  U 


living-room 


through  the  back  kitchen,     Thi«  is  unquestionably  an 
error,  but  it  ie  very  es«ly   Sf^K^^S^M 
corrected,  not  only  on  pa-       j|         ^^B      77 
per,  but  even  in  a  house,  ■ 

should  one  be  built  widi 
such  an  omisaton.  Tbu 
will  appear  evident  hy  jSg, 
78.  and  ;^.  77.  In  the 
former,  a  is  the  entrance, 
b  the  back^itchen,  and  c 
the  front  kitchen.  In  the 
latter,  the  same  apart- 
ments are  shown  with  a 
partition  at  e,  the  door  / 
opening  into  the  back 
kitchen,  and  the  door  g 
opening    into   the    front 


n<  Gratiet  of  ScoOand.     By  Richard  Pamell,  M.D.,  F.H.8.E.,  &c.     Illua. 

trated   by  figures   drawn   and   engraved   by   the   Author,     Bvo,  pp.  IA2. 

Edinburgh  and  London,  ISiS. 

The  grasses  of  Scotland  include  133  species  and  varieties,  all  of  which  are 
here  described  end  figured.  In  every  instance  these  figures  have  been  drawn 
and  engraved  by  the  author. 

"  Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  definitions  both  of  genera  and 
species.  In  some  inatancea  new  genera  have  been  framed,  and  a  few  new 
epcciei  have  been  added,  while  the  specific  characten  are  determined  througi)- 
out  with  the  greatest  posHible  care. 

"  Under  the  hc«d  of  habitat  the  several  countries  in  which  each  species  ia 
known  to  be  produced  are  cipressly  stated.  The  range  of  the  altitude  of  the 
places  of  growth  is  specified  as  accurately  as  poesibfe.  The  time  when  the 
seed  is  matured  (which  it  is  often  useful  to  know),  as  well  as  the  time  of 
flowering,  is  everywhere  indicated ;  and  notices  ore  introduced  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  other  properties  of  such  epecies  as  are  of  any  value." 

It  ii  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that,  to  the  student  in  this  denartment  of 
botany,  the  Grauet  of  Smlland  will  be  found  invaluable,  from  uie  fiuthful- 
ness  of  the  figures  and  the  copiousness  and  accuracy  of  the  descriptions. 
Dr.  PameH's  ori^nal  intention  was,  to  "  embrace  in  this  work  all  the  erassea 
of  the  United  Kingdom,"  and  he  was  only  deterred  from  the  "  want  ofrecent 
specimens  of  the  grasses  peculiar  to  England  and  Ireland."  'We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  at  no  distant  period  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  his  origind 
intention  ;  and  we  hope  that  this  notice  may  be  the  means  of  procuring 
him  some  cooperators. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I,  General  Notice. 
Ripe  Grapei  hate  been  sent  from  Boston,  U.  S.,  to  Chntsworth,  packed  in 
cotton  wadding,  and  arrived  in  a  sufficjently  good  state  to  admit  of  testing 
their  flavour.  (Gard.  Chron..  1B41,  p.  738.)  It  would  thus  appear,  that,  by 
menu  of  stcBin  and  railroads,  many  of  the  fruita  of  one  hembpnere  might  be 
distrihuted  over  the  other  ;  and  thus,  not  onlj  the  comforts,  but  the  luxuries, 
of  life  will  in  time  be  in  a  great  measure  equaUaed  kU  over  the  world. — Coiid, 


Art.  II.  RelTotpeclive  Criticism. 
TKJUSPLAHTma  targe  and  tmali  Treet.  —  I  perceive  that  jour  Svbtirban  Hor- 
^culturitt  has  reached  its  14th  number;  and,  though  you  promised  to  conclude 
the  work  with  the  I2th  number,  it  cannot  be  a  disappointment  to  your 
readers,  as  every  new  number  beers  evidence  of  practical  utility.  My  prac- 
tice in  transplanting  lar^  and  small  trees,  however,  leads  me  to  difler  from 
you,  in  both  cardinal  and  minor  points,  either  for  immediate  .or  _for  future 
effect.  That  your  mode  of  transplanting,  by  "  heading  in,"  will  succeed  to  the 
■atislaction  of  a  proprietor  who  baa  not  seen  any  other  mode  practised,  and 
that  good  flourishing  trees  may  be  obtained,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt :  but, 
that  trees  of  the  some  age  may  be  taken  up  and  tranaplonted,  and  succeed 
better  in  giving  immediate  effect,  and  certainly  as  well,  if  not  better,  for  the 
future,  witnout  the  least  mutilation  of  thdr  branches,  I  am  certain  ;  putting 
out  of  the  question  the  chances  of  having  unsound  timber  in  the  former  case, 
while  in  the  latter  there  is  no  more  risk  to  run  in  this  respect  than  there  is  in 
timber  produced  from  seed  on  the  ground  where  it  was  sown.  Though  I 
practise  the"  heading^in"  mode  with  young  trees  from  the  nursery,  after  iMing 
planted  out  one  or  two^eara,  I  feel  (»rtain  that  it  is  as  unsound  as  it  is  un- 
natural. A  seed  is  put  into  the  earth  in  a  nursery,  take  an  acorn  for  instance, 
BurrouncIeU  by  others  in  fuch  a  manner  that  when  its  cotyledons  expand,  the 
pressure  of  its  neighbours  is  such  that  it  has  difficulty  in  protrudiog  its  cor- 
culum.  When  it  has  succeeded  in  this  task,  and  appears  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  ita  foliage  is  almoat  amothered  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  plants. 
It  stands  here  one  or  two  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  it  is  trans- 
planted into  a  nursery  line.  Here  it  remains  till  it  has  undergone  another 
degree  of  smother.  After  this  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  gets  transported 
to  a  clayey  soil  (where  the  proper  drainers  have  never  sbed  their  balmy  influ- 
ence), and  there  planted  in  a  note  1liin.  by  IS  in.,  which  had  probably  been 
made  three  months  previously,  by  way  of  preparing  the  soil  for  the  reception 
of  the  young  plant,  and  which  hole  had  held  water  the  whole  of  that  time,  as 
would  on  India-rubber  slipper.  This  is  a  very  curious  cradle  to  rear  the 
wooden  walls  of  old  England  in,  but  so  it  has  been,  for  I  have  witnessed  sach 
a  state  of  thirgs  frequently.  la  it  surprising,  then,  that  if  this  plant,  so  impro- 
perly reared  to  this  stage,  does  not  aie  the  first  year  after  planting  that  it 
remains  almost  stationary  for  two  or  three  years  P  Certainly  not.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  sudden  change  which  the  root  of  the  plant  has  undergone,  the  top 
becomes  perolysedby  the  extremes  of  temperature;  and  constricted  bark  is  the 
consequence,  which  no  effort  of  its  broken  down  energies  can  remedy  ;  but, 
by  the  time  above  speciScd,  the  soil  having  got  condensed  about  ita  roots,  it 
bends  out  lateral  shoots  from  the  collar;  hence  the  notion  of  "  heading  in" 
suggested  itself.  That  "  heading  in"  is  here  necessarv  must  be  apparent  to 
every  person  of  the  least  pretensions  to  urboricultural  knowledge;  but,  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  aller  a  more  natural  treatment  of  the  inlant  plant,  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  I  am  not  supposing,  for  a  moment,  trial  the 
above  opinion  is  new  ;  on  the  contrary,  hundreds  of  practical  persons  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  I  only  mention  it  here,  by  way  of  showing  that  these 
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mi'iU  in  part  remain  the  saine  as  they  ever  did  i 
every  penon  who  is  well  acqumioted  with  theoi 
till  ihe^  »re  brought  down. 

Diuw  the  iMt  twelve  yean  we  h>*e  planted  here  aome  hundreds  of  single 
trees  mm  bushes  on  the  turf,  and  ui  groups  and  thiclcets,  with  underwood,  or 
rather  ttlncktbom  and  bramble,  gone,  broom,  tu.  The  trees  consisted  of 
oak,  liine,  elm,  walnut,  ash,  sycamore,  Spanish  chestnut,  horsecheatnut,  and 
beech,  and  the  single  bushes  were  hawthorn  ;  but  by  lar  the  greater  portion 
were  oaks  and  Spanish  chestnuts.  Thej  were  of  various  siw* ;  the  largest 
were  about  30  ft.  bieb,  of  5  or  6  tons'  wd«fat ;  the  middle  dse  Taried  from 
15  ft.  to  SO  ft. ;  and  the  sDMllest  atie  varied  Iram  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  two  last- 
sited  trees  were  taken  out  of  &B  3>ioung  plantations,  and  thousands  of  the 
smallest  size  have  been  taken  and  [Wanted  on  fmuAnJ  growtd,  to  fi>rm  new  plant- 
ations. Theae,  I  suppose,  are  about  the  same  kind  of  itu^  which  you  adriie 
to  be  transplanted  by  "  headii^  in."  Iliey  were  all  taken  up  and  planted, 
without  any  prerious  prepar^on  of  dther  roots  or  branches,  save  that  neces- 
sary preparation,  in  all  such  cases,  of  having  tbe  plantstiatM  thinned  every 
two  years,  or  thereabouts  t  as,  where  the  quality  of  tbe  soil  varies  as  it  does 
here,  no  definite  period  can  be  given  for  the  praArmance  of  such  operations 
as  that  of  thinning,  wherefote  the  operator  must  be  the  discriminator,  'Hiese, 
our  smallest  stu^were  taken  up  with  as  many  roots  as  possible,  and  with  as 
much  earth,  in  the  shape  of  a  ball,  as  could  not  be  conveniently  got  out  OTthe 
roots.  The  bottoms  of  these  balls  were  flattened,  and  two  of  them  were 
placed  on  a  small  machine,  or  truck  at  it  is  here  called,  the  trees  standing 
upright;  these  were  taken  about  a  mile  and  «  half,  to  their  place  of  destioa- 
tion,  by  a  horse  and  two  men.  The  tops  of  the  trees  were  tied  together,  and 
a  cord  from  these  to  the  handle  of  the  truck,  to  prevent  the  trees  InHn  foiling 
backwards,  and  another  cord  Avm  tbe  same  point  to  a  man  b^ind,  wbo  pre- 
vented them  from  falling  forwards,  or  right  or  left,  as  the  unevNiness  of  the 
foad  might  change  their  centre  of  gravity.  The  men  who  guided  tbe  handle 
of  the  truck  guided  the  horse  also,  by  lines.  The  middl&^iied  trees  were 
transported,  one  at  a  time,  on  the  same  machine. 

This  is  a  very  expeditious  mode  of  peopling  a  barren  landscape  with  trees, 
both  for  immediate  and  future  efihct.  The  huge  old  oaks,  and  other  large 
trees,  were  tnnsplanted  by  Sir  U,  Steuart's  three-wheeled  machine,  in  favour 
of  which  too  much  cannot  be  said  ;  as,  where  a  gentleman  determines  to  have 
the  large-sized  trees  tran^lanted,  they  can  be  transported  by  that  machine 
with  the  greatest  ease,  providing  always  that  there  i^  plenty  of  "  sea-room," 
as  my  men  term  it,  that  is,  plenty  of  room  between  the  gateways,  &c.  &c. 
The  young  trees  which  we  planted  on  trenched  ground  were  taken  up  with- 
out balls,  and  were  transported  on  a  waf^n  with  low  wheels,  40  or  50  at  a 
time.     All  has  been  executed  on  the  uon-mutilating  system,  save  in  those 

'-'-'■  — e  planted  on  the  turf,  where  both  young  and  old  were  pruned 

vsing  line,  and  Iher  have  succeeded  to  the  satis''"""'""   -' -- 

,     ,  1   every  other  gentleman   who    has  seen   them, 

rumoured  in  the  arbwicultural  world  that  we  fastened  the  large  trees  in  the 
,t  right  angles,  the  ends  of  the  rails 
O  stakes,  and  the  whole  being  under  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case,  as  we  never  tied  a  tree,  either 
Urge  or  small,  with  any  tie,  nail,  stake,  or  nul,  whatsoever ;  and,  as  Sir 
Henry  Steuart  justly  observed,  the  largest  trees  resist  the  wind  much  better 
than  the  small  ones ;  for,  while  many  of  the  small  trees  got  blown  aude,  the 
large  ones  never  moved  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  gravity  which  we  left 
them  at.  Tbeir  securitv  in  this  respect,  nevertheless,  depends  on  the  exe. 
cution  of  the  work ;  it  is  hard  work,  and  if  it  is  slipped  over,  the  trees  will  slip 
down.  Wherefore,  having  practisEKt  thus  much  on  the  non-uiutilating  system 
of  planting  with  success,  and  notwithstanding  the  practice  of  gardening  teach- 
ing me,  that,  if  ever  Itranaplantedmy  grandfather,  lou^t  to  mutilat^both  his 
h^  and  his  heeU,  I  no  longer  subscribe  to  the  ancient  practice  of  transplant- 
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itig  bj  "  headina  in  j"  for,  though  the  phytolocists  have  written  much  of  late 
jean  to  mointaia  their  favourite"  balancing  ofthe  head  to  the  capacity  of  the 
mutilated  root,"  they  iDUBt  give  way  in  the  end  to  that  doctrine  which  is  more 
Bimple  and  more  rationaL  Sir  H.  Steuart  observes  that  "  the  great  and 
leading  doctrine  with  the  planters  of  Enghind  respecting  the  remov^  of  trees 
seems  to  be,  that  old  trees  and  young  possess  similar  properties,  therefore,  they 
should  be  remoTed  on  similar  principles :"  and  he  infers  that  if  it  were  proved 
that  mutilation  of  the  roots  and  tope  of  young  trees  were  neceasary,  it  woald 
thence  follow  that  old  trees  should  likewise  be  mutilated.  I  am  convinced 
that  both  youn^  and  old  trees  should  be  removed  on  similar  principles,  but 
that  no  mutilation  should  be  applied  to  the  tops  of  either,  and  as  little  muti- 
lation to  their  roots  a«  possible. 

The  newly  planted  trees  were  protected  from  cattle  by  the  tabular  tree 
guard  (or  the  dendrophy lactic,  see  Gard.  J^ag-  vol.  vi.  p.  48.,  communicated 
by  John  Hialon,  from  Ashtead  Perk)  ;  and,  of  the  various  tree  guards  vrbich 
bave  come  under  my  notice,  it  "  bears  the  bell  amang  them  a'." 

As  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  every  gentleman  will  insist  on  having 
the  stems  of  his  newly  planted  trees  protected  from  the  mouths  of  cattle,  it  is 
no  less  the  planter's  duty,  for  his  own  credit's  sake,  to  insist  that  the  roots  of 
the  same  should  be  protected  from  their  feet,  which  double  purpose  the  tabular 
tree  guard  serves.  —John  Peariim.     KaM,  Oel.  84.  1848. 

Bkbm  Garden*,  (p.  565.)  —  I  have  just  received  the  laat  Number  of  the 
Gardirner'i  Mtwime,  and  Dave  hastily  run  oyer  Mr.  Barnes's  account  of  his 
proceeding  at  Bicton,  with  which  I  am  much  pleased.  It  would  be  well  if 
many  of  his  brotherhood  were  to  adopt  his  or  similar  rules.  I  have  for  some 
time  contemplated  such  a  system,  whidi  is  wanted  in  moat  large  gardens. 
All  the  Barneses  are  tfaorou^  ^rdeners.  A  younger  brother  lived  near  this 
place  several  years,  and  he  was  an  excellent  manager.  I  hope  you  will  induce 
the  Devon  one  to  be  a  fre(|ucDt  correspondent;  something  is  to  be  learned 
from  such  men  as  he.  With  regard  to  charcoal,  I  have  myself  tried  it  in 
a  small  way,  without  perceiving  the  beneficial  results  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Barnes  ;  my  experiments,  however,  were  only  triBing,  and  imperfeirtly  con- 
ducted.   1  shall  try  it  again  on  a  larger  scale.  —  T.  B.    Noe.  3.  ia48. 


ANNUAL    SUMMAEY. 

A  Summary  Vim  <if  the  Pro^reti  of  Gardening,  mid  of  Rural  Im- 
provement geiteralltf,  in  Britain,  during  the  Year  1842 ;  Kith  tome 
/Notice*  relative  to  the  Stale  5/"  both  in  Foreign  Counlriet-  By  the 
Conductor. 

Tub  increments  of  knowledge  that  can  be  added  to  any  science 
in  the  course  of  a  year  muet  necessarily  be  very  few,  even 
in  times  \r\ien  that  science  ib  undergoing  more  than  usual  dis- 
cussion and  experiment. "  Our  annual  summariea,  therefore,  are 
to  be  r^arded  in  the  light  of  a  short  recapitulation  of,  or  refe- 
rences to,  the  chief  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  horticultural  world  during  the  past  year.  If  we  were 
to  eon£ne  ourselves  to  what  is  really  new,  we  should  probably 
have  nothing  to  say ;  for  there  ub  few  inventions  or  discoveries 
which,  at  the  time  they  have  been  brought  forward  so  as  to  at- 
tract general  notice,  have  not  been  known  to  some  individuals 
long   before.     Thus,  steam  navigation  had  been  tried  nearly 
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half  a  oeatiuy  before  we  had  steam-boate ;  heating  by  hot  water 
was  invented  in  Faria  nearly  as  long  before  it  was  adopted  in 
England,  and  the  "  freqaent-drun  "  syBtem,  which  ia  now  effect* 
ing  a  revolution  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  haa  been 
practised  in  Essex  eonce  the  days  of  Mortimer.  The  chemistry 
of  cultivation  is  the  topic  at  present  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
the  scientific  cultivator ;  and,  Uiough  it  appears  to  present  many 
new  and  important  views,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
moBt  of  them  were  not  known  in  the  days  of  Chaptal  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  caae,  however,  it 
derogates  nothing  from  the  merit  of  individuals,  but  only  shows 
their  feeble  powers,  aa  compared  with  the  influence  of  extensive 
associations,  when  these  are  brought  to  bear  on  any  particular 
subject 

Science  of  Vegetable  Culture. — The  career  of  scientific  en- 
quiry, both  in  me  horticultural  and  agricultural  world,  is  at 
present  rapid ;  and,  if  the  researches  of  scientific  men  are  con- 
tinued and  tested  by  experience,  many  now  views  will  be  struck 
out,  and  a  great  practical  advance  obtiuned.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
of  immense  consequence  that  so  much  of  the  elements  of  science 
should  be  acquired  by  practical  men,  as  may  enable  them  to 
thoroughly  siit  the  opinions  brought  forward,  and  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  their  practical  value.  The  past  year  has  been 
distinguished  by  a  great  variety  of  efforts  to  elucidate  the  subject 
of  manures;  and  the  many  tables  published,  opinions  given, 
and  experiments  recorded,  in  the  two  leading  Agncultural  Joui^ 
nals,  in  the  Garderteri  Ckronick,  in  this  Magazine  (see  Con- 
tents, p.  i.),  and  in  the  works  of  Johnston  and  others,  have 
added  immensely  to  the  bulk  of  information  from  which  rules 
for  practice  must  ultimately  be  deduced.  That  much  ^sap- 
pointment  and  many  unaccountable  results  have  been  produced 
should  not  damp  our  endeavours.  The  difference  of  soils  has 
a  great  effect  in  producing  these ;  they  vary  so  much  in  their 
physical  properties,  both  naturally  and  artificudly,  that  experi- 
ments will  require  to  be  often  and  carefully  repeated  on  dl^rent 
soils,  in  different  seasons,  and  on  a  lai^  scale,  before  they  can 
enable  us  to  form  rules  for  our  guidance  in  practice ;  but,  prin- 
ciples being  once  firmly  established,  rules  will  be  deduced  from 
them,  from  which  practical  advantages  will  arise,  far  greater 
than  can  at  present  be  foreseen.  The  articles  on  manures  and 
soils,  of  most  direct  value  for  cultivators,  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  the  year,  are,  in  our  opinion,  those  of 
Mr.  Lymbum,  p.  72.  and  p.  396  ;  but  a  general  summary  for  the 
year,  on  the  subject  of  soils  and  manures,  by  thb  gentleman,  we 
are  unavoidably  compelled  to  postpone  till  our  next  publication. 
There  is  perhaps  no  person  in  this  country  so  competent  to  treat 
usefully  on  soils,  manures,  and  vegetable  physiology,  as  Mr. 
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IfTmbum,  who  is  at  once  an  excellent  diemist  luid  physiologist, 
and  a  cultivator  of  great  experience,  and  of  exten^ve  obs^va- 
tion,  botb  in  gardens  and  farms. 

The  doctrines  of  Liebig  hare  been  criticised  by  Dr.  Schleiden 
and  some  writers,  and  defended  by  Drs.  Gregory  and  Daubeny 
and  others;  for  these  discus^Dns  we  refer  to  the  Gardener' t 
Cknmicle  for  1842,  p.  403.  435.  469.  and  493.  Licbig's  lead- 
ing principle,  that  tne  carbon  of  plants  is  chiefly  derived  irom 
the  atmosphere,  appears  to  ns  to  remain  a  truth ;  and  one  more 
remarkable  has  seldom  been  promulgated.  Its  great  practical 
use  is,  that  it  suggests  the  immense  importance  of  admitting 
air  to  the  roots  of  plants,  either  by  using  rough,  stony,  turfy 
soil,  as  is  now  being  done  in  the  case  of  [uants  grown  in 
pots,  or  in  limited  masses  of  soil ;  and,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  culture,  of  stirring  the  soil  to  facilitate  the  descent 
of  ur  to  the  roots ;  or,  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  of  inviting 
the  roots  to  the  surface,  by  the  shade  and  moisture  produced 
by  mulching. 

As  a  general  result  of  all  that  has  been  written  or  experi- 
mented on  during  the  past  year,  we  may  state  that  the  great 
value  of  animal  manures  is  confirmed,  and  that  the  higher  the 
animal  is  in  the  scale  of  organisation,  and  the  better  he  is  fed, 
the  more  valuable  will  be  the  manure.  The  preeminent  value 
of  night  soil,  and  all  the  liquid  matters  produced  in  dwelling- 
houses,  cattle  sheds,  and  farm-yards,  oont^ning  ammonia  or 
any  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  though  long  known  and  duly  i^ 
preciated  on  the  Continent,  has  been  brought  prominently  for- 
ward to  the  notice  of  Briti^  cultivators,  both  by  reasonings  and 
experiments.  "  The  powerful  effects  of  urine  as  a  manure," 
Liebig  observes,  "  are  well  known  in  Flanders,  but  they  are 
conudered  invaluable  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  the  oldest  agri- 
cultural people  we  know.  Indeed,  so  much  value  is  attached  to 
the  influence  of  human  excrements  by  these  people,  that  the 
laws  of  tlko  state  forbid  that  any  of  them  should  be  thrown 
away,  and  reservoirs  are  placed  a^oining  every  house,  in  which 
they  are  collected  with  the  greatest  care."  {Chemutry  and  its 
Application  to  Agriculture,  ^c,  2d  ed.  p.  183.)  The  great  value 
of  wood  ashes,  and  of  the  Eishes  of  burnt  vegetables  generally, 
and  espemlly  those  produced  by  a  smothered  combustion,  has 
been  long  known,  but  comparatively  forgotten,  till  the  recent 
stimulus  given  by  Liebig  has  brought  them  again  conspicuously 
into  notice.  Wo  may  add  that  tSeir  value  has  been  coDiirm«l 
by  Mr.  Barnes  (p.  558.),  by  what,  to  him,  was  aa  completely 
a  discovery,  as  if  wood  ashes  or  diarcoal  ashes  had  never  been 
used  before. 

Experimental  Culture. — In  horticultural  practice  perhaps  the 
most  important  feature  that  has  lately  been  introduced  is,  the 
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use  of  rough  turfy  eoil,  mixed  with  fragmente  of  &eestone  and 
pebbles,  in  pot  culture.  The  great  advantagea  of  this  mixture 
are,  a  more  perfect  dminage,  a  more  ready  reception  of  water, 
a  more  free  traoamisaion  of  it  through  the  whole  maas,  and,  in 
conaequence  of  the  absorption  of  this  element  by  the  stones  and 
pebbles,  a  supi^v  of  it  from  them  to  tike  roots,  even  when  the  soil 
is  quite  dry.  Plants  growing  in  soil  thus  composed  can  hardly 
ever  suffer  from  being  orer-watered,  or  from  the  temporary 
neglect  of  watering ;  and,  if  this  pnKtice  could  be  adopted  in  the 
open  garden  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  found  as  beneficial  for 
culinary  crops  and  fruit  trees  in  beds  and  borders,  as  it  is  for 
ornamental  plants,  pine-apples,  or  orange  trees,  in  pot«.  For 
orange  trees  in  tubs  and  Iwxes  this  mode  of  using  strong  rough 
soil  will  be  found  of  immense  advantage ;  and  it  will  be  no  lees 
so  in  beds  and  borders  in  conservatories,  which,  when  composed 
of  sifted  soil,  veiy  often  get  compact  and  sodden.  That  excel- 
lent cultivator,  Mr.  Barnes,  in  addition  to  small  stones  uses 
Charcot,  sometimes  in  email  pieces,  and  sometimes  in  powdery 
refuse  (see  p.  558.).  In  looking  into  various  works  to  ascertain 
how  far  charcoal  had  been  before  used  in  cultivation,  we  find  in 
theNouveau  Court  compUt  ^Agriculture,  ^.  1819,  vol.  iv.  p.  71., 
that  the  places  in  the  forests  where  heaps  of  charcoal  had  been 
burnt,  and  where  a  great  quantity  of  charcoal  dust  is  usually 
found,  are  sterile  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years.  In 
sandy  soils  these  spots  will  often  bear  crops  the  second  year, 
while  on  clayey  soils  they  have  been  known  not  to  bear  a  crop 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  These  sterile  places,  however,  when 
they  are  restored  to  fertility,  bear  immense  crops;  and  the  char- 
cottl-makers,  being  aware  of  this  circumstance,  sow  or  plant  on 
them  tobacco,  w^d,  and  other  plants  which  exhaust  the  soil. 
An  English  gentleman,  who  has  been  a  good  deal  in  the  interior 
of  France,  informs  us  that  it  is  customary  about  Lyons  for  the 
peasants  to  petition  the  proprietors  of  forests  for  pennission  to 
sow  mustard  seed  (well  known  to  be  a  very  exhausting  crop)  in 
the  places  where  charcoal  has  been  burnt.  The  cause  of  the 
sterility  of  the  charcoal  spots  is,  doubtless,  the  excess  of  potash, 
which,  in  the  case  of  sandy  soil,  is  sooner  washed  in  by  the  runs. 
The  writer  referred  to,  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  power- 
ful effects  of  charcoal  as  a  manure,  first  notices  that  the  pro- 
perty of  charcoal  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture  powerfully,  and 
give  it  out  agidn  slowly  and  during  a  long  time,  was  well 
known,  and  that  this  rendered  it  a  valuable  addition  to  light 
soils  apt  to  suffer  from  great  drought  A  very  good  memoir  on 
the  use  of  charcoal,  he  informs  ua,  has  been  written  by  M.  T*- 
tin,  the  essence  of  which  is  said  to  be  embodied  in  bis  Principea 
raisonnes  et  pratiques  de  la  Culture.  Though  charcoal  is  con- 
sidered almost  indestructible,  yet  it  is  founuliable  to  decompo- 
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utioQ  in  a  veiy  bIow  d^ree,  eEpecially  when  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Pourcroy  found  that  charcoal  decom- 
poeed  water,  as  having  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  for 
hydrogen ;  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  proved  that  charcoal  was 
eoluble  in  potaeh  and  soda.  From  these  facts  it  is  concluded 
that  charc«d  not  only  fumishee  mobture,  but,  by  slow  decom- 
podtioD,  carbonic  add  gas.  Thouin,  in  his  Coura  de  Culture, 
1827,  vol.  i.  p.  292.,  says  that  charcoal  broken  in  pieces  is 
favourable  for  chalky  soils  by  absorbing  moisture,  and  for  absorb- 
ing heat  Irom  being  black.  JEle  confirms  the  fiict  before  stated,  that 
the  places  on  which  charcoal  baa  been  burnt  are  extremely 
fertile.  Powdered  charcoal  is  a  more  powerful  manure,  he 
eaye,  than  when  it  is  in  larger  pieces ;  acting,  however,  in  the 
same  manner  by  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  and  bringing 
it  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants.  By  the  experiments  of 
Mesarg,  Allen  and  Pepye,  charcoal  was  found  to  imbibe  from 
the  atmosphere  in  one  day  about  one  eighth  of  its  weight  of  water. 
When  recently  prepared,  charcoal  has  the  remarkable  property 
of  absorbing  di^rent  gases  and  condensing  them  in  its  pores, 
without  any  alteration  of  their  properties  or  its  own.  ^See 
Ure't  Did.  of  Ckem.,  and  of  Artg,  Manufactures,  §-c.)  Cnar- 
coal  ashes,  Marshall,  in  1800,  states,  are  considered  a  good 
manure  in  the  Midland  districts ;  but  these  ashes  arise  prin- 
cipally from  the  sods  used  in  covering  the  heaps,  and  contain 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  pieces  of  charcoal.  Arthur 
Young,  it  appears  {Antuds  of  Agriculture,  published  in  1784 
and  1785,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  p.  139 — 169.,  and  254—272.)  made 
a  great  many  experimenta  with  powdered  charcoal  as  a  manure, 
bat  arrived  at  no  definitive  result,  except  that  it  was  inferior  to 
charcoal  ashes,  and  still  more  so  to  wood  ashes.  Charcoal 
powder,  we  have  seen  by  the  experiments  of  Lucas  (see  our 
Volume  for  1841),  has  been  u^ed  successfully  for  striking 
cuttings;  and  Liebig,  referring  to  these  experiments,  says, 
"  common  wood  charcoal,  by  virtue  merely  of  its  ordinary 
well-known  ^operties,  can  completely  replace  v^etable  mould 
or  hiunuB.  The  experiments  (^  Lucas,"  he  adds,  "  spare  me 
all  further  remarks  upon  its  efficacy.  Plants  thrive  in  pow- 
dered charcoal,  and  may  be  brought  to  blossom  and  bear 
fruit  if  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  rain  and  the  atmo- 
sphere; the  charcoal  may  be  previously  heated  to  redness. 
Cbarcwd  is  the  most  '  indifferent  *  and  most  unchangeable 
substance  known ;  it  may  be  kept  for  centuries  without  change, 
and  is  therefore  not  subject  to  decomposition.  The  only  sub- 
stances which  it  can  yield  to  plants  are  some  salts  which  it 
contains,  amongst  which  is  silicate  of  potash.  It  is  known, 
however,  to  possess  the  power  of  condcnmng  gases  within  its 
pores,  and  particularly  carbonic  add;   and  it  is  by  virtue  of 
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this  power  that  the  roots  of  pUnta  are  supplied  in  charcoal, 
ezacUy  as  in  humua,  with  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ur,  which  is  renewed  aa  quickly  ae  it  is  abetntcted."  (Cbemiitry, 
ffc,  2d  e^t  p.  62.)  Cliarooal  therefore,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, must  act  as  a  perpetual  manure. 

Some  experiments  liave  beeu  made  with  moss  as  a  substitute 
for  soil  (p.  447.)  in  the  rearing  and  culture  of  plants ;  but  no 
new  results  have  been  obtwned,  unleas  it  be  that  the  means  of 
tiansplaoting  are  in  some  cases  fadlitated.  The  evils  of  indis- 
criminately watering  plants  in  pots  immediately  after  being 
shifted  have  been  ably  pointed  out  in  p.  11. ;  and  the  advantagee 
of  stirring  the  soil,  and  turning  up  new  soil,  in  p.  160.  and 
p.  396. 

Agents  of  Culture. — New  manures  and  new  implranents  are 
almost  every  year  being  brought  into  notice.  The  latter  we 
shall  advert  to  in  a  separate  paragraph.  Among  the  new  manures 
the  most  remarkable  is  Guano,  or  the  excrements  of  sea^owl, 
brought  from  Peru,  where  it  has  been  used  as  a  manure  since 
the  twelfth  century.  By  analysis,  it  consists  chie6y  of  urat« 
of  ammonia  and  other  ammoniacal  salts,  and  it  requires  to  be 
used  in  very  smidl  quantities,  otherwise  it  will  destroy  vegeta- 
tion.  An  artjfi<»sl  guano  is  prepared  in  London,  which  is 
conudered  by  many  not  inferior  to  that  from  Brazil  There 
are  some  other  comptuatively  new  artificial  manures.  Ghiano 
is  recommended  to  be  mixed,  at  the  rate  of  4  bushels,  about 
50  lb.  each,  and  which  cost  at  present  about  1 3<.  per  bushel, 
with  1  bushel  of  powdered  charcoal,  which  will  fix  the  manure 
by  retuning  the  ammonia  in  its  interstices,  and  then  drilled 
with  green  or  grain  crops,  or  spread  on  the  ground  and  har- 
rowed in  with  seed.  (Donaids&n  on  Manures,  p.  74.  See  also 
more  at  length  Squarcy  and  Ltfmbum,  in  p.  81.)  With  Daniel'e 
manure  we  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  acquiunted.  While  so 
much  manure  of  the  most  valuable  description  is  lost  or  neg- 
lected in  almost  every  dwelling-house,  in  many  farm-yards, 
and  at  many  railway  stations ;  and  while  as  mu<^  as  would  ma- 
nure two  or  three  counties  is  produced  in  the  metropolis,  only 
to  pollute  the  water  of  the  Thames ;  it  seems  an  umustifiable 
extravagance  to  pay  a  high  price  for  ingredients  of  doubtful 
merit.  Be  these  mgredients  what  they  may,  they  cannot, 
except  in  the  cases  of  bone-manure  and  guano,  prove  equal  to 
what  we  have  alluded  to  as  being  comparatively  n^lected  or  lost. 

Brick-dust  has  been  used  successfully,  as  a  substitute  for  sand, 
in  striking  cuttings;  and  the  advantage  is  that,  this  material 
being  an  absorber  and  retainer  of  moisture,  less  frequent  water- 
ing 18  required.  (See  R.  Drummond  in  Gard,  C%ron.,  1842, 
p.  742.) 
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Implemmts,  Irutrumentt,  ^e. — A  number  of  implementA,  and 
some  metruroenU  and  utenailB,  new,  curious,  or  useful,  will  be 
found  figured  in  p.  474.,  and  from  597.  to  601. ;  and  a  machine 
for  levelling,  and  other  purposes,  in  road-making,  in  p.  602.  A 
new  dahlia  stake  is  given  in  p.  453.,  and  a  very  convenient  coi^ 
rying  utensil  in  p.  306.  Another  utennl  also  deserves  notice, 
because,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  gardening  as  an  art  of 
culture,  it  may  be  referred  to  it  as  an  art  of  design.  We 
allude  to  the  box  for  receiving  the  soil  excavated  from  graves, 
and  returning  it  with  expedition  without  leaving  fragments  to 
disfigure  the  surface.  An  article  for  protecting  peas,  and  one 
or  two  others,  noticed  under  the  head  of  Implements  in  our 
Table  of  Contents,  may  also  be  worth  referring  to. 

Operatimu  of  CuUure  and  Matu^ement.  —  A  mode  of  working 
with  two  hoes,  one  in  each  hand,  long  in  use  by  the  market- 
gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  noticed  in  this 
Mtu;azine  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr.  Barnes,  (p.  555.)  This 
mode  of  ho^ng  serves  as  a  substitute  for  weeding,  and  is  greatly 
preferable  as  stirring  the  soil.  It  is  used  in  thinmng  all  seedling 
crops,  whether  broad-cast  or  in  drills.  Mr.  Barnes  has  seven 
difi&rent  sizes,  the  largest  hanng  a  blade  3|  inches  iu  width,  and 
the  smallest  one  of  |  of  an  inch.  He  also  uses  one  of  the 
smallest  width,  but  with  the  blade  pointed,  for  stirring  the 
surface  soil  of  plants  in  pots.  The  wnole  will  be  figured  and 
described  in  our  next  Volume,  The  only  objection  that  we  know 
of  that  can  be  urged  agunst  these  hoes  is,  uiat  they  require  the 
operator  to  stoop;  for  which  reason  many  would  pr^er  the 
crane-necked  or  sickle-hoe  figured  in  our  Voliune  for  last  year 

L2d8.  The  value  of  pure  sand  for  striking  cuttb^  is  well 
own,  but  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  be  had.  The  operation  for 
separating  this  sand  irom  the  sweepings  of  walks  is  described 
by  a  very  intelligent  correspondent  in  p.  452.  A  mode  of  se- 
curely fastening  the  mats  or  other  nightly  coverings  on  the 
aashea  of  pits  or  frames  is  described  by  Mr.  Ogle  in  p.  109.,  to 
the  excellence  of  whidi  we  can  bear  witness,  having  seen  it  in 
use  in  the  gardens  under  Mr.  Ogle's  care  in  Sussex. 

Garden  Vermin.  —  Our  present  Volume  is  enriched  by  a  va- 
riety of  papers  on  this  subject,  and  more  espe<»ally  with  some 
interesting  ones  on  destroying  vermin  in  small  gardens  (p.  292.), 
on  song  birds  in  flower-gajdens  (p.  254J),  on  the  Italian  owl,  and 
on  relative  subjects,  by  our  highly  esteemed  correspondent  and 
great  public  favourite,  Charles  Waterton,  Esq. 

Garden  Architecture.  —  We  have  observed,  in  some  few  cases, 
advantage  taken  of  British  sheet  glass,  which,  our  readers  are 
aware,  may  be  used  in  panes  from  3  ft  to  5  f^  or  even  6  fL  in 
length,  at  very  little  more  expense  than  the  best  crown  glass. 
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(See  our  Volume  for  1839,  p.  614.;  &nd  Supplement  to  Encyclo- 
padia  of  Cottage  Architecture,  p.  1280.)  A  greater  improvement 
naa  not  been  introduced  into  hothouse  building  since  these 
structures  were  invented,  as  the  splendid  house  at  Chatsworth, 
where  it  waa  first  used  by  Mr.  Paxton,  afibrda  ample  proof. 
We  here  repeat  our  recommendation  of  this  glass,  because  we 
ore  rather  enrprised  that  it  has  not  become  more  generally  em- 
ployed. In  this  country,  where  it  is  bo  desirable  to  have  covered 
waUts  for  exercise  in  wet  weather,  verandas  might  be  glazed 
with  it,  and  the  arrangement  might  be  such  as  to  combine  a 
conservative  wall  and  border.  Even  renuidas  open  to  the  south, 
and  covered  with  Cubitt's  patent  roofing,  consisting  of  boards 
without  rafters ;  or  with  young  larcb  or  fir  trees  sawn  up  the 
middle,  and  used  without  rafters,  on  Mr.  Cubitt's  prindple  (see 
Supplement  to  Cottage  Architecture,  p.  1260.);  or  with  zinc,  asphalt, 
thateh,  or  reeds ;  are  very  great  luxuries,  and  might  be  introduced 
with  excellent  effect  in  many  places  both  large  and  smalL  A 
covered  way  to  the  kitchen-garden,  the  stables,  or  the  iarm,  is 
often  very  desirable. 

An  economical  description  of  greenhouse  or  conservatory  has 
always  been  a  desideratum,  and  we  think  we  can  refer  to  two 
whicn  well  merit  imitation.  The  first  is  that  of  Mr.  Barratt, 
in  the  Wakefield  Nursery,  noticed  in  our  preceding  Volume, 
p.  670.,  which  is  85  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  cost  only 
170Z. ;  and  the  second  is  one  in  the  Exeter  Kursery,  which  is  a 
model  of  economical  arrangement  and  appropriate  beauty.  It 
is  200  ft  long,  26  ft.  wide,  16ft.  high  at  the  centre,  and  10  ft. 
high  at  the  sides,  with  a  span  roof  formed  of  sash-bar  without 
rafters,  except  in  two  or  three  places  where  the  roof  op^UB 
for  ventilation.  The  wde  walls  and  ends  are  of  stone,  lliere 
is  a  path  round  the  house,  within  2  ft.  of  the  walls,  which  is  of 
gravel;  and  the  edgings  to  this  walk  are  the  small  hot-water 
lupes  by  which  the  nouse  is  heated.  The  position  of  the  house 
IB  north  and  south.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  planted  with  ca- 
mellias, which  are  in  a  state  of  unsurpassed  luxuriance,  covered 
with  blossom  buds  to  the  ground.  The  outsides  of  the  walls  are 
used  for  tnuning  fruit  trees ;  but,  if  such  a  house  were  erected 
in  a  private  gai^en,  they  might  be  covered  with  ornamental 
climbers ;  or  the  roof  might  be  projected  so  &r  over  the  walls  as 
to  form  a  surrounding  conservative  wall,  or  as  much  farther  as 
would  constitute  a  veranda.  Such  a  structure  as  this,  connected 
with  a  dwelling-house  by  a  covered  way,  would  be  a  source  of 
very  great  interest  during  winter  and  spring.  What  the  total 
expense  may  have  been  we  do  not  know,  but,  considering  that 
there  are  about  6000  feet  of  roof,  and  17  rods  of  walling,  it  can- 
not much  have  exceeded  400/.,  a  comparatively  small  sum  for 
eudi  an  immense  structure,  and  one  capable  of  a£brding  so  much 
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enjoyment.  If  it  weie  not  conradered  desirable  to  cover  tlie 
exterior  walls  with  plants,  ttey  might  be  rendered  architectural 
by  pilasters,  buttresses,  or  other  means,  so  as  to  combine  with 
the  architecture  of  the  mansion ;  or,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, we  see  no  reason  why  the  walls  of  such  a  house  should 
not  be  erected  with  rough  timber  like  log  houses  or  with  rock- 
work,  and  ooyered  exteriorly  with  creepers  or  ivy.  An  excellent 
article  on  the  construction  of  pits  will  be  found  in  p,  457. ;  and 
another  by  the  same  author,  on  connecting  a  greenhouse  with  a 
library,  in  p.  396. 

Lajidicape-GardeniTiff. — The  advantage  of  employing  (urcles 
of  different  diameters,  disposed  in  groups,  as  beds  for  flowers  or 
for  low  shrubs,  is  beginning  to  be  understood ;  and  will  at  no 
distant  time,  we  trus^  banish  from  our  lawns  and  flower-gardens 
those  beds  of  incongruous  shapes,  put  down  at  random  m  such 
a  manner  that  they  never  can  combine  so  as  to  form  a  whole, 
rather  among  themselves  or  with  surrounding  objects.  It  is 
not  that  fanciful  shapes  cannot  be  so  disposed  as  to  form  one 
connected  figure,  but  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  do  this 
who  is  not  an  artist ;  difficult  for  a  gardener  to  cover  such  beds 
properly  with  flowers ;  and  (Hfficult  to  retfuu  the  shapes,  unless 
they  are  edged  with  lines  of  concealed  stone  or  brick.  In  general 
it  may  be  observed  that  all  flower-beds  that  are  to  be  scattered 
over  a  lawn,  and  seen  from  a  walk  on  the  same  level,  should  be  of 
simple  shapes,  such  as  circles  or  ovals,  the  eflect  brang  produced 
by  what  may  be  called  horizontal  perspective ;  and  all  scattered 
beds  which  are  to  be  seen  from  a  walk  considerably  above  thric 
level,  or  to  be  seen  on  the  side  of  a  slope  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  walk,  should  be  of  composite  forms,  calculated  to  ft 
into  one  another,  so  as  to  group  and  combine  vertically  as  well  as 
horizontally.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  are 
only  general  rules,  which  in  their  application  require  to  be  vof 
ried  according  to  circumstances ;  and  further,  that  cases  are 
continually  occurring  which  form  exceptions.  Neither  must 
these  remarks  be  considered  as  applying  to  borders,  or  continu- 
ous beds  along  the  margins  of  walks,  which  admit,  to  a  certtun 
extent,  of  the  flowing  lines  and  convolutions  of  the  Elizabcthnn 
style  and  the  arabesque. 

Almost  the  only  papers  on  Landscape -Gardening  in  the  present 
Volume  are  translations  from  the  principal  professional  landscape- 
gardener  that  Germany  has  produced,  the  Chevalier  Sckell  of 
Munich ;  but  in  the  notices  of  our  tours  there  are  numerous 
remarks  on  the  subject,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  found  useful  for 
the  young  gardener. 

Arboriculture,  more  especially  in  the  ornamental  department, 
is  making  some  progress,  as  appears  by  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  ^rubs  now  calti- 
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vsted  in  the  {aoriMaal  iMneries ;  and  we  tlimk  that  we  aMy 
also  add  that  the  planters  of  pleawre-grounde  are  now  intro- 
ducing  a  much  greater  number  of  species  than  they  did  even  a 
few  yean  ago.  There  are  also  throughout  the  country,  in  se- 
veral places,  such  considerable  collections  of  trees  and  sfarubB 
planting,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  called  arboretums;  while 
several  {Mnetume  have  been  planted  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  greatly 
increased  taste  for  the  pine  and  fir  tribe. 

In  order  to  make  known  what  new  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  grounds  of  the  principal  British  nurserymen,  we 
have  invited  2\.  of  tbem  to  send  us  names  of  what  they  conwder 
worthy  of  notice.  We  have  received  answers  from  upwards  of 
thirty  norserrmen  and  curators  of  Botanic  Gardens,  and  from 
these  we  shaU  make  up  a  report  for  onr  succeeding  Number. 
.  In  the  Gardenert'  ChromcU,  and  also  in  this  tJ^igtiaae,  there 
has  lately  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of  prun- 
ing trees,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  quantity 
of  timber  in  a  clean  straight  trunk,  but  nothing  nas  yet  appeared 
superior  to  Mr.  Cree's  system.  This  system,  as  our  readers  are 
well  aware  (see  oar  VoL  for  1841,  p.  435.),  conaets  of  phun  rules 
founded  on  the  soundest  principles,  and,  in  short,  may  be  called 
the  ne  pbu  ultra  of  scientific  practice. 

The  pruning  of  ornamental  trees  connsta  in  general  of  re- 
moving dead  or  decaying  branches ;  but  it  might  of^n  be  ap< 
plied  in  suoh  a  way  as  to  add  to  the  natural  character  of  the  tree, 
or  to  give  it  an  interesting  artificial  character.  For  example,  a 
large  tree  winch  has  taken  a  heavy  lumpish  form  may  be  improved 
in  shi^  by  tl>iT'"'*>g  out  a  number  of  the  smaller  branches,  so  as 
to  show  more  of  the  trunk  and  mun  limbs,  or  by  shortening 
lai^e  branches  so  as  to  cut  into  the  outline ;  and  a  tree  which  is 
already  taking  a  good  shape  may  have  the  characteristicH  of 
that  shape  aggravated  by  thinning  out  a  number  of  branches,  bo 
as  to  throw  ul  the  strength  of  toe  tree  into  branches  already 
large.  Remarkable  artificial  characters  may  be  given  to  trees 
by  various  modes.  In  the  case  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  by 
removing  entirely  every  alternate  tier  of  branches,  or  by  leaving 
any  one  tier  out  of  three  during  the  whole  length  of  me  stem, 
the  branches  which  form  the  remaining  tiers  will  acquire  an 
extraordinary  size,  and  produce  a  noble  candelabrum-like  appear- 
ance. In  the  spmce  and  ulver  fir  the  efiect  of  this  mode  of 
pruning  is  very  remarkable.  Heading  down  the  pine  luid  fir 
tribe,  by  strengthening  the  horizontal  branches,  induces  them  to 
extend  so  fer  as  to  rest  on  the  ground,  and  then  to  curve  up- 
wards towards  the  extremities,  so  as  to  form  singular  objects. 
In  tkis  way  a  coppice  of  spruce  fir  is  sometimes  formed  for  the 
pfotection  of  game.  Cutting  over  lai^,  healthy,  broad-leaved 
trees,  such  as  the  oak,  elm,  beech,  &o.,  at  the  height  of  10  or 
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12  feet,  or  even  at  the  snr&ce  of  the  ground,  and  afterwaida 
thinning  oat  the  branches  which  have  sprung  ap,  will  give  rise 
to  forms  which,  though  not  eo  grand  as  those  of  trees  with  bcdd 
erect  tnmke,  will,  at  least,  afford  varie^  by  being  nnguhr  or 
piotureeque. 

The  bfid  effect  on  the  timber  of  the  larch,  when  grown  along 
with  the  Sootch  j»ne,  has  been  confirmed  at  Nettleoombe  Court 
(see  p.  465.).  On  the  subject  of  pruning  trees,  and  the  pre- 
vious preparation  of  the  soil,  some  opmions  will  be  found 
express^  by  Mr.  Selby,  in  p.  668.,  which  are  at  variance  with 
ours,  and,  we  believe,  with  those  generally  adopted  both  by 
theorists  and  practical  men ;  but,  being  the  opinions  of  &  planter 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  great  experience,  they  deserve  every 
attention.  They  have  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Mwn,  in  our 
opinion  one  of  the  best  anthontiee  on  the  subject,  in  the 
Gardener^  Gazette,  who  Bays :  "  We  were  not  a  little  surprised 
at  finding  Mr.  Selby  deolare  that  he  is  not  an  advocate  '  for 
the  trenching  of  the  ground  previously  to  planting,  being  con- 
vinced, from  personal  observation  and  experience,  that  no 
adequate  or  remunerating  advantage,  either  by  the  more  ra[nd 
growth  of  the  tree,  or  the  improvement  in  the  quaUty  of  the 
timber,  is  obtfuned,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  great 
additional  expense  incurred.'  Now,  this  is  so  complete^  in 
the  teeth  of  all  past  and  present  experience,  that  it  would  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  sort  of  qualification ;  for,  if 
the  author  found  it  so  in  his  own  case,  which  is  just  probable, 
it  cannot  be  admitted  aa  a  general  ride.  If  IVb.  Selby's  soil 
was  of  a  generous  open  quality,  neither  rocky  gravel  nor 
tenacious  a&y,  his  pitted  trees  might  succeed  passably  welL 
Such  style  of  planting  we  have  executed  ourselves,  and  seen 
executed  by  others,  on  deep  rich  loams ;  but  in  no  case  eo  well 
as  if  the  ground  had  been  trenched  t^  the  depth  of  fifteen 
inches.  There  are  certain  make-shift  proceedings  of  sticking 
in  trees  any  how,  on  inaccessible  places,  or  on  mountains  <n 
great  extent,  where  neither  plough  nor  spade  is  available ;  but 
who  can  assert  that  such  mode  is  preferable  to  planting  on 
previously  prepared  ground  P  If  corn,  culinary  vegetables,  &c., 
'  are  benefited  by  deep  or  subsoil  ploughing,  how  much  more  are 
trees,  which  root  deeply,  benefited  by  having  the  soil  broken 
and  ameliorated  for  their  receptionP"  (^Gard.  Gax.,  Nov.  12. 
1842.  p.  734.) 

Planters  who  axe  demroua  of  introducing  the  /^us  Laricio 
var,  austriaca  on  a  large  scale  will  now  find  abundance  of 
plants  in  the  nurseries ;  as  they  will  also  of  Qu^rcus  Jilba,  the 
white  American  oak,  which  Cobbett  eo  strongly  recommended, 
but  which  is  so  difficult  to  introduce  by  means  of  acorns,  as  they 
germinate  as  soon  aa  they  drop  fix>m  uie  tree,  and  often  before. 
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This  plant  hat,  however,  through  the  patriotic  efforts  of  ft 
private  gentlemao,  been,  in  the  autumn  of  1 84 1,  introduced  to 
the  extent  of  30,000  plants,  20,000  of  which  will  be  dispoeed  of 
to  nurserymen.  We  hope  they  will  be  tried  in  the  south  of 
the  island,  more  especially  in  the  warmer  districts.  At  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tree  in  Mesara.  Loddiges's  arboretum, 
ve  do  not  recollect  one  plant  in  £ngland ;  the  tree  at  Twickea- 
ham,  recorded  in  our  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1868.,  on  the  authority  of  a 
correspondent,  as  Q,  ilbo,  being,  as  we  ascertained  after  the 
Arboretum  was  published,  Qu^rcus  /Mnua,  the  white  chestnut 
oak ;  and  that  at  Muawell  Hill  having  been  cut  down  when  the 
place  was  sold  three  years  ago.  The  Woods  and  Forests  a  few 
years  offo  formed  on  experimental  plantation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Southampton,  in  which  there  are  a  great  many  Ame- 
rican oaks  and  other  trees,  and  placed  it  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Page.  We  hope  to  receive  some  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Page,  in 
addition  to  the  notice  already  given  in  our  Volume  for  1839, 
p.  624. ;  or  periiaps  to  inspect  it  ourselves  in  the  course  of  next 
summer.  Plants  of  the  durmast  oak,  a  strong-growing  variety 
of  Q.  pedunculita,  which,  it  is  said,  has  produced  the  best  naval 
timber  sent  into  the  dockyard,  have  been  nused  in  abundance 
in  Mr.  Rogers's  nursery  at  Southampton.  "  Nearly  all  those 
majestic  oaks  which  grow  in  North  Stoneham  Park,  in  Hamp- 
shire," sayB  Dr.  Lindley,  "  ore  the  durmast ;  and  some  of  the 
finest  oak  timber  that  now  goes  into  Her  Majesty's  dockyard  is 
from  thence.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  otdcs  raised  from  the 
acorns  of  these  noble  trees  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  such 
as  are  obtained  in  the  nurseries  from  ocoms  gathered  at  random 
from  trees  of  all  sorts  of  constitutions,  none  of  which,  perhaps, 
are  really  above  the  average  in  point  of  stature.  As  a  Shetland 
pony  is  not  likely  to  be  the  parent  of  a  dray-horse,  so  a  pygmy 
oak  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  anything  better  thui  a 
pygmy  race  of  seeatings."  {Gard.  Chron.  1842,  p.  724.)  It 
would  be  well  if  the  principle  implied  in  this  sentence  were 
acted  on  in  the  case  of  propagating  by  seed  every  tree,  shrub, 
and  plant  whatever.  Gardeners  ore  too  apt  to  liioit  this  prin- 
ciple, viz.  that  like  begets  like,  to  annual  and  biennial  plants ; 
whereas  a  more  extended  experience  proves  it  holds  good 
equally  in  the  case  of  trees  and  ahrube. 

Fhriatlture.  —  Since  the  publication  of  Chevreul's  work,  en- 
titled De  la  Lot  du  Cantroite  timuUane  des  Couktirs,  et  des 
AppUcationt,  noticed  in  a  former  Volume'(1840,  p.  563.),  more 
attention  is  being  pud  to  the  massing  of  colours  in  fiower  bede. 
Of  the  fioricultural  part  of  this  work  we  shall  give  a  translation 
in  our  Volume  for  the  ensuing  year,  having  already  given  a 
portion  of  it  in  the  Gardmeri  Gazette,  p.  501.  and  662.,  when 
that  periodical  was  under  our  care ;  but  in  the  meantime  we 
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may  observe  that  the  two  guiding  principlce  hid  down  by 
M.  Cherreul  ore,  contrast  and  symmetry;  the  first  r^ulatea 
the  coloure  tbat  are  to  adjoin  each  other,  and  the  second  tiiose 
which  are  to  occupy  oppodte  and  correspondent  parts  of  the 
same  figure.  A  better  selection  of  the  lands  of  flowers  suit- 
able for  fiower  beds  is  also  beginning  to  be  mode  from  the 
immense  number  of  names  that  appear  in  catalogues.  To  bo 
able  to  select  suitable  kinds  can  only  be  the  result  of  consider- 
able experience ;  because  there  are  many  plants  that  have  suit- 
able colours,  which  flower  at  the  proper  period;  and  have,  ha 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  a  cat»l(^ei  all  the  qualities  required, 
which  yet,  on  trial>  will  be  found  to  run  to  leaves  rather  than 
flowers,  to  a«8ume  a  straggling  habit,  to  grow  too  high,  or  in 
some  way  or  other  to  defeat  the  end  in  view.  The  object  is  to 
select  plants  which,  to  all  the  other  desirable  properties,  shall 
add  that  of  exhibiting  their  flowers  more  conspicuously  than 
their  leaves.  Plants  which  produce  their  flowers  in  close  ra- 
cemes or  corymbs  are  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose,  such 
OS  the  verbenas  and  pelargoniums :  and,  next,  those  which  pro- 
duce their  flowers  from  xhe  axils  of  the  leaves,  growing  and 
flowering  as  they  grow ;  and  which  have  their  flowers  large  or 
numerous,  in  proportion  to  their  leaves,  and  produced  at  the 
^me  time,  such  as  the  ^nagdllis.  Lobelia,  &c.  On  this  sub* 
ject  we  have  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Ayres,  which  will  soon 
appear ;  and  Mr.  Ayres  has  promised  a  separate  publication  on 
the  subject  (see  p.  379.),  which,  we  feel  confident,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  planters  of  flower-gardens.  An  article 
on  Florist's  Flowers,  p.  454.,  and  one  on  Flower-Baskets, 
p.  271.,  well  deserve  perusal.  As  a  proof  of  the  growing  taste 
for  ferns,  we  observe  that  one  nurseryman,  Mr.  Famplin,  is 
advertising  collections  of  them  for  sale.  Mr.  Cameron  of  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  and  Mr.  Shepherd  of  Liver- 
pool, have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  culture  of  this  tribe ; 
and  they  must  be  gratified  to  see  their  taste  becoming  popular. 
Much  of  thiB  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  publications  on  ferns 
by  Mr.  Kewman  and  Mr.  Francis.  The  new  plants  figured  in 
the  course  of  the  year  are  enumerated  in  the  Contents,  p.  viii. 

Horticulture.  —  Under  this  head,  in  the  Contents,  will  be 
found  an  article  applicable  to  the  general  management  of  fruit 
trees  (p.  499.),  which  embodies  some  useful  principles.  The 
papers  on  the  culture  of  the  banana  (a  fruit  as  well  deserving  of 
nttention,  in  our  opinion,  as  the  pine-apple  or  the  melon,  except 
that  it  does  not  bear  carriage,  p.  564.)  reduce  the  treatment  of 
that  plant  to  the  simplest  principles.  The  use  of  charcoal  in 
the  cultivation  of  culinaty  crops  in  the  open  garden,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  pine-a{^les  and  bananas  in  pots,  m  practised  by  Mr. 
Barnes  at  Bicton,  bos  been  already  notic^  (p.  558.),  and  will 
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be  recurred  to  again  by  the  same  experienced  gardener,  ia  the 
course  of  a  series  of  letters  which  he  is  now  kindly  preparing 
for  US,  by  the  penuisaion  of  his  employer,  Lady  RoUe.  Our 
report  on  the  new  culinary  productions  of  the  past  year  will 
appear  in  January. 

Agriculture.  —  Necessity,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  meet 
kinds  of  improTementa,  promises  a  great  reformation  in  this  art. 
We  refer  to  the  number  of  Journals,  and  other  publications  on 
the  subject,  which  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year,  not- 
withstanding the  general  stagnation  of  commercial  Uterature. 
The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  intending  to  settle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  an  agricultural  engineer,  is 
a  favouraUe  omen ;  for,  doubtless,  he  woiud  not  have  taken  such 
a  step,  had  he  not  calculated  on  being  consulted  by  many  of  the 
extensive  landed  proprietors  of  England.  "  The  tariiT,"  a  cor- 
respondent observes,  "  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  half-]iara- 
lysing  the  wits  of  some  of  the  farmers,  and  of  doubly  stimulating 
those  of  others.  It  must  lead  to  good,  and  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  the  farmers  of  the  next  generation  will  not  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  of  men  from  those  of  the  nresent.  They  muat 
know  something  of  the  inside  of  a  book,  as  well  as  of  the 
outside  of  an  ox."  Whatever  improvement  takes  place  in 
the  condition  of  farmers  will,  we  trust,  be  extended  to  their 
labourers.  Our  opinion  as  to  the  amelioration  of  both  is  given 
briefly  in  p.  636.  We  were  much  gratified,  while  in  the 
South  of  England,  to  hear  of  one  gentleman  in  Cornwall, 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  inviting  his  tenants  to  meet  to- 
gether, and  joining  them,  and  getting  his  gardener,  Mr.  Cor- 
bett,  to  deliver  lectures  to  them  in  lus  presence,  on  vegetable 
culture,  which  lectures  are  reported  in  the  local  newspapers, 
and  do  great  credit  to  Mr.  Corbett ;  and  of  another  proprietor 
in  the  North  of  Devon,  Lord  Clinton,  establishing  the  Torring- 
ton  Farmers'  Club,  at  tlie  monthly  meetings  of  which  His  Loid- 
ship  presides,  and  is  at  the  expense  of  printing  such  papers 
read  at  them  as  are  thought  worthy  of  that  distinction,  in  a 
pamphlet  which  appears  occasionally.  Among  these  papers  are 
some  by  His  Lord^ip's  very  scientific  gardener,  Mr.  Cato,  who 
is  not  only  an  excellent  horticulturist,  but  has  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  farming  as  practised  in  the  best  districts  m  Scotland. 

Domeitic  Economy  and  Bee  Culture,  —  We  are  rather  sur- 
prised that  Fuller's  ice-preservers,  noticed  in  our  Volume  for 
1839,  p.  655.,  and  found  to  be  a  great  saving  of  labour  and  of 
ice  by  all  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  having  tried  them,  has  not 
come  into  more  general  use.  Air.  Wighton's  articles  on  bees  in 
this  and  preceding  Volumes,  and  his  very  interesting  treatise 
on  their  management  (see  p.  322.),  will,  we  hope,  induce  a 
number  of  gardeners  to  try  his  improved  Polish  hive. 
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Rural  Architecture  is  uodergoing  improremente,  slowly  in 
most  places,  but  comparatively  rapid  in  others  (sec  p.  610.). 
^j  the  improvement  of  cott^ee  we  do  not  mean  merely  orna- 
mental cbunney  tops  or  labels  over  the  windows,  but  a  greater 
attention  to  drannge,  nused  Soors,  lai^  windows,  higher  ceil- 
ings, and  the  other  requi^tes  to  better  health  and  comfort.  We 
do  not  desire  to  have  cottages  in  general  otherwise  than  simple  in 
their  architecture:  but  we  would  have  them  ample  in  regard  to 
room;  always  substantial  in  regard  to  execution;  with  high  steep 
roofs  to  throw  off  run  and  snow,  and  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
getting  underneath  the  slates  or  tiles  so  as  to  blow  them  off; 
and  high  chimney  shafts,  so  as  to  carry  away  the  smoke.  To 
every  cottage  we  would  add,  and  if  possible  surrounding  it,  a 
garden,  of  at  least  an  eighth  part  of  on  acre.  We  repeat  our 
opinions  about  cottages  at  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  in  the 
hope  that  gardeners  will  enter  into  our  views,  and  do  what  they 
can  with  their  employers  in  favour  of  country  labourers ;  for  we 
believe,  with  a  humane  and  enlightened  writer,  "  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  our  nobility  and  landed  gentry  would 
willingly  stoop  to  the  assistance  of  the  wretched  labourers,  if 
thev  ^ew  the  dreadful  privations  under  which  the  latter  are 
suffering;  and,  if  knowing  the  extent  of  that  suffering,  they 
coidd  see  the  means  by  which  it  could  be  permanently  re- 
lieved." {Letter  XIU.  of  One  who  hat  whisll^  at  Hie  Plough, 
in  Mom.  Ckron.  Nov.  16.  1842.) 

The  Weather  and  Crops.'— The  weather  of  1841  was  remark- 
able for  its  great  humidity ;  and  in  continuation,  the  same  cha- 
racter generally  prev^ed  till  March,  1842.  But  in  April  a 
de<uded  change  to  the  opposite  took  place,  and  a  warmer  summer 
followed,  with  less  interrupted  and  much  brighter  sunshine  than 
had  been  experienced  for  several  previous  years.  In  general 
the  crops  were  excellent,  the  shoots  of  woody  plants  well 
ripened,  and  the  bulbs  and  roots  of  herbaceous  plants  well 
stocked  with  nutriment  for  the  succeeding  year.* 

HtMtory  and  SCatittict.  —  A  con^erable  number  of  country 

*  "  In  Narember,  1841,  the  mean  temperature  was  about  the  avenge ;  the 
amount  of  rain  was  nearly  3Jin.,  being  an  inch  in  excess.  On  the  16th 
there  woe  an  unusually  severe  frost  for  the  period  of  the  season,  the  ther- 
mometer being  17°  below  freezing.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  about 
the  middle  of  December,  rain  more  or  less  fell  on  everv  day  throu^out  the 
month,  the  amount  being  IJin,  abave  the  avernge.  The  usual  temperature 
was  mdntained.  Slugs  were  never  remembered  to  be  so  numerous  or  so 
destructive,  not  only  to  varioui  kinds  of  garden  crops,  but  also  to  those  of 
the  agriculturist. 

"  In  January,  IMS,  the  weather  during  the  first  week  was  dry,  but  cold. 
The  mean  temperature  averaged  about  Oie  freezing  point,  or  3^°  below  the 
average  for  the  month.     The  thennometer  iudicated  a  continuM  low  grade 
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Beats  are  noticed  in  this  Volume,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to 
our  Table  of  Contente.  Nothing  contributee  to  improve  tbe  taste, 
as  well  as  the  knowledge,  of  a.  gardener  so  much  as  visiting  dif- 
ferent gardens ;  but,  to  derive  this  improvement,  he  must  have 
been  previously  well  instructed  in  his  profession,  be  naturally 
fond  of  it,  have  a  quick  eye  and  an  enquiring  mind,  and  be 
eager  to  improve  himself  to  the  utmost.  £very  man  acquires 
a  great  port  of  his  knowledge  from  experience,   but  a   still 


of  temperature,  but  no  remarkably  tetae  froita  were  experienced.  Februarj 
was  damp,  and  often  fog^;  but  the  amount  or  rain  was  somewhat  lets  than 
usual,  and  the  temperature  was  fully  an  average.  In  March  the  amount  of 
rain  was  about  half  an  inch  above  the  RTeraee  for  the  month ;  but  in  interrala 
he  drying  power  of  the  air  wai  consider^le.  The  temperature  waa  about 
2"  above  the  avenge  ;  the  weather  b«ng,  od  the  whole,  favourable  for  v^e- 
tation,  April  wai  remarkably  dry  ;  it  may  be  said  there  waa  only  one  wet 
day,  the  I3cb  ;  and  slight  showers  fell  on  five  others  i  the  whole  amaunting  to 
little  more  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  The  heat  of  the  sun's  rnys  was  greatly 
counteracted  by  north  and  north-east  winds,  which  were  by  far  the  most 
prevalent.  The  honechestnut  was  in  leaf  as  early  as  the  Ath.  Sharp  frosts 
occurred  on  the  nights  of  the  4th,  Sth,  and  £6th.  In  May  the  weather  was 
very  favourable  for  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  a  front  on  the  night  of 
the  Sil,  which  affected  the  blossoniB  of  apples  to  aonie  injurions  extent. 
Pears,  plums,  and  cherries  were,  for  the  most  part,  previously  out  of  blossom, 
and  their  young  fruit  waa  not  mucli  affiscted,  June  was  a  very  hot  month, 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  being  frequentlv  above  80°,  and  even  as  high 
as  90°  on  the  18th  and  13th.  No  ram  fell  till  the  18th  ;  and,  although  there 
waa  a  moderate  quantity  afterwards,  it  soon  disappeared  owing  to  the  great 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  ground  and  of  the  air.  The  mean  temperature 
of  July  was  lower  than  usual,  bang  only  equal  to  the  average  of  tliat  of  June; 
and  it  may  be  ohaerved  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  of  June  in  the  present 
season  waa  so  much  higher  thiin  usual  as  to  be  equal  to  the  average  of  July. 
The  amount  of  rain  was  nearly  an  inch  deficient  of  the  usual  quantity. 
August  was  excessively  hot,  exceeding  in  this  rexpect  any  corresponding 
month  in  the  present  century  ;  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  frequently 
above  80°,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  93°  in  the  shade.  A  large  quantity  of 
rain  fell  on  the  10th,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  supply  was 

Slentifiil.  September  was  rather  a  wet  month,  and  of  average  tempEralure. 
n  ailuMions  where  the  soil  was  too  dry  in  the  preceding  months,  many 
kinds  of  apples  and  peers  were  checked  in  Uicir  growth,  but  now  increased  con- 
siderably in  size  when  they  ouglit  to  have  been  ripening  off,  and  the  flavour  was 
in  consequence  not  bo  good  in  such  cases  as  mij-ht  have  been  expected,  or  ns 
it  would  have  doubtless  proved  had  the  rain  been  more  abundant  in  summer, 
and  dry  gunny  weather  more  prevalent  in  the  present  month.  TIte  mean 
temperature  of  October  was  G°  below  the  average;  and  even  in  the  banning 
of  the  month  there  were  several  frosty  nights,  which  had  the  effect  of  check- 
ing, in  a  great  measure,  the  ripening  of  grapes  on  walls.  This  production, 
alwavs  precarious  in  the  open  air  in  this  climMte,  waa  not  so  far  matured  as 
is  often  the  case  in  less  remarkably  hot  sumtners,  and  was  far  short  of  the 
periection  it  acquired  in  I6ii6.  On  the  20th  and  21st  as  much  as  10°  and 
1^°  of  frost  were  successively  experienced;  and  the  beauty  of  the  dahlias  and 
other  similarly  tender  flowers  was  spoiled  for  the  season.  The  weather  whk, 
however,  generally  dry,  and  favourable  for  (garden  operations,  and  such  con- 
tinues to  be  the  case  up  to  the  middle  of  November,"  —  If.  A'or.  15. 
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greater  from  obflervatlon  if  be  is  id  active  life,  or  from  reading 
if  fae  is  a  recluse. 

The  Horticultural  Societies  appear  to  be  in  general  as  well 
attended  as  ever.  At  the  firBt  meeting  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  on  May  14th,  there  were  6382  visitors,  ex- 
clusive of  exhibitors ;  at  the  second  meeting,  on  June  11th,  the 
number  of  visitors  was  13,407  ;  and  on  July  9th  it  was  3445 ; 
in  all  22,234.  The  corresponding  number  for  1841  was  21,769, 
and  for  1840,  19,137.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
the  statistics  of  the  Provincial  Societies  in  respect  to  attendance; 
this  being  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  prosperity  of  such  so- 
cieties, and  of  the  state  of  horticulture  throi^hout  the  country. 
The  public  are  certainly  much  indebted  to  those  proprietors 
who  encourage  their  gardeners  to  exhibit  at  horticultural  ex- 
hibitions, because  these  exhibitions  have  contributed  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  cause  to  the  present  highly  advanced 
state  of  garden  culture.  We  sometimes  hear  of  gentle- 
men who  object  to  allowing  t)ieir  gardeners  to  exhibit,  al- 
leging, thSt  they  are  apt  to  bestow  so  much  of  their  time  on  the 
plants  to  be  exhibited  as  to  neglect  what  is  under  their  charge 
generally.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  ;  but  a  patriotic  master 
will  make  allowance  for  it.  In  many  cases,  the  fault,  wc  think, 
is  the  master's,  who  ought  to  complain  whenever  he  sees  any 
thing  out  of  order,  or  finds  a  deficiency  of  produce.  When  a 
gentleman  shows  indifference  towards  the  state  of  his  gardens, 
nia  gardener  is  strongly  tempted  to  become  indifierent  dso.  A 
really  good  gardener  will  endeavour  to  grow  every  article  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  it  will  bear  public  exhibition,  but  he 
must  be  kept  up  to  this  point  by  judicious  reprehension  and 
judicious  approbation.  We  must  farther  take  into  considera- 
tion, that  it  is  more  than  can  be  expected  of  a  gardener,  or  of 
a  member  of  any  other  profession,  to  excel  in  every  thing  ;  and, 
therefore,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  gardener's  excelling  in  one  thing  that  he  must  be 
behind  in  every  thing  else,  it  is  for  the  proprietor  to  consider 
whether  he  will  not  derive  more  satisfaction  from  finding  his 
garden  and  his  gardener  celebrated  for  some  one  or  two  kinds 
of  production,  than  from  having  his  garden  and  his  gardener 
unnoticed. 

Public  Improvement. — The  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan 
Improvement  Society,  whose  first  Report  we  have  noticed  in 
p.  509.,  the  discussions  on  the  drainage  bill  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  publication  of  the  Sanitary  Report  of  the 
Poor-Law  Commissionert  (see  p.  472.),  have  directed  general 
attention  to  the  widening  of  streets,  and  the  drainage  of  low 
moist  situations.  There  is,  besides,  a  very  obvious  improve- 
ment in  the  public  taote  in  architecture,  which  may  bo  con- 
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Bidered  as  dating  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Nosh's  architectural 
alterations  on  the  exterior  of  the  Opera  House,  which  com- 
menced about  1813,  and  the  formation  of  Regent  Street  imme- 
diately after,  from  which  the  stimulus  thus  given  has  been 
continued  by  the  attempts  to  dignify  architectually  the  public- 
houses  of  the  metropolis,  by  t£e  improTements  of  the  shopa 
which  shortly  after  took  place,  and,  lastly,  by  the  noble  ex- 
amples of  architectural  and  engineering  works  exhibited  along 
the  different  rulways.  The  improvements  in  the  metropolitan 
parks,  which  were  begun  after  the  peace  of  1815,  enlai^ed  the 
taste  of  the  Londoners  for  rural  walks  and  landscape.  The 
establishments  of  Professorships  of  Architecture  in  the  two 
Lond<m  Colleges  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects ;  even  if  nothing  more  were  to  be  gained  than  educating 
the  eyes  of  amateurs.  The  formation  of  public  parks  and  gardens, 
by  the  government  and  by  patriotic  individuals,  will  contribute 
to  the  same  desirable  end,  and,  in  addition,  will  draw  closer  the 
bands  which  unite  the  different  classes  of  society.  Even  the 
manner  in  which  Her  Majesty  travelled  and  was  received  in 
Scotland  deserves  notice,  as  indicating  ajuster  estimate  of  what 
constitutes  the  dignity  of  royalty.  The  queen  was  treated 
by  her  Scottish  subjects  like  a  rational  being,  instead  of  being 
worshipped  like  a  goddess.  How  great  the  improvement  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  when  she  visited  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  July,  1575,  was  presented 
with  gifts  by  persons  representing  the  heathen  gods,  Sylvanus, 
Pomona,  Bacchua,  Neptune,  Mars,  and  Apollo !  She  was 
amused  with  masks  and  other  buffoonery,  and  with  the  barba- 
rous sports  of  boxing  and  bear-btuting,  and  complimented  by 
stopping  the  cattle  clock,  that  time  might  appear  to  stand  still 
during  Her  ftlajesty's  visit.  The  greatest  honour,  as  we  think, 
paid  to  the  British  queen  of  the  19th  century  was  at  Tay- 
mouth,  where  Her  Majesty  was  asked  to  plant  a  tree  in  comme- 
moration of  her  visit. 

Public  Gardens. —  The  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  since  they 
have  been  put  under  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  have 
been  very  greatly  improved;  and,  ns  th^  may  now  be  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  department  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  n 
Report  to  that  body  of  what  has  been  done  will  doubtless  soon 
be  published.  A  new  kitchen^arden  Is  being  formed  at 
Windsor,  which,  we  suppose,  will  also  be  reported  on.  The 
botanic  garden  in  the  Regent's  Park  is  in  an  advanced  state, 
and  already  forms  a  delightful  and  instructive  promenade.  The 
most  interesting  circumstance  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
public  gardens  about  the  metropolis,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  is,  the  naming  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  Kensington 
Gardens  and  St.  James's  Park.     The  labels  are  of  cast  and 
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wrought  iron.  The  name  is  paioted  in  black  letters  on  a  white 
ground,  on  a.  cast-iron  plate  14  in.  by  7  in.,  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick,  with  the  corners  rounded  oflf,  and  the  edges  turned  up. 
The  plate  is  riveted  to  a  wrought-iron  shank  2  ft.  in  length ; 
the  upper  part,  for  the  length  of  8  in.,  is  round,  and  about  I  in. 
in  diameter;  and  the  lower  part  is  about  l^in.  broad,  and  half 
an  inch  thick.  When  the  label  is  stuck  in  the  ground,  the  lower 
edge  of  the  plate  will  be  between  8  in.  and  10  in.  above  the 
surface.  There  is  a  strap  to  the  upper  part  of  the  shank, 
forming  an  angle  with  it  of  15°,  and  to  this  strap  the  cast-iron 
plate  with  the  name,  &c,  is  riveted.  The  cost  of  the  labels 
at  the  foundery  ie  XTL  lOs.  per  hundred,  and  of  painting  and  let- 
tering 8^  \5s,  per  hundred.  They  are  made  by  GrUdwin,  of 
61.  Watling  Street,  London.     A  disk  1  ft,  in  diameter,  and  two 

Eaving  tiles  for  it  to  rest  on,  would  have  cost  50«.  or  60s.  per 
undred  more,  but  it  would  have  kept  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
tally  within  its  base,  and,  by  greatly  extending  that  base,  would 
have  kept  the  tally  of  the  same  height,  as  well  as  in  the  same 
position  in  which  it  was  put  down,  for  many  years.  With 
their  present  construction  they  are  liable  both  to  sink  and  fall 
back ;  and,  though  these  chEingea  will  he  slow,  and  perhaps 
scarcely  perceptible  for  two  or  three  years,  yet  they  are  as 
certain  of  taking  place  as  the  laws  of  gravity  are  of  remaining 
unchanged.  The  labels  are  easily  read  at  the  distance  of  50  ft. 
The  scientific  name  and  authority,  ^English  name,  natural  order, 
native  country,  and  year  of  introduction,  are  placed  on  each 
plate  thus : 


We  need  not  enlat^e  on  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
that  this  enlightened  and  liberal  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  will  afford  to  the  public  frequent- 
ing these  gardens,  or  even  to  those  who,  living  remote  from  the 
metropolis,  can  only  visit  them  occasionally.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  tfiey  will  create  a  new  sense  in  thousands  of  persons,  and 
enable  them  to  derive  a  degree  of  enjoyment  from  trees  and 
shrubs  which  they  had  no  idea  of  before.  It  will  enable  the 
citizen  or  extensive  proprietor,  intending  to  plant,  to  make 
choice  of  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  thmks  moat  orna- 
mental, or  most  likely  to  answer  his  purpose  ;  and  thus,  by  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  individual  estates,  it  will  contribute 
to  increase  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  woody  scenery  of  the 
country.  It  will  enable  those  who  already  possess  collections  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  by  comparing  them  with  these  named  epeci- 
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mens,  to  aacertun  the  correct  namee  of  those  in  their  poeseaaion  ; 
and  it  will  be  particularly  useful  in  this  latter  respect  to  Duncry- 
men,  whose  coUectione  at  present,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  ungnlarly  deficient  in  respect  of  ntMoenclature. 

These  named  trees  and  shrubs  will  also  be  of  great  use  to 
nurserymen  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  by  creating  a  taste 
for  planting  a  far  greater  number  of  species  and  varieties  in 
pleasure-grounds  than  what  is  done  at  present. 

In  short,  at  a  mere  trifle  of  expense,  the  Woods  and  Forests 
have  done  what  will  gratify  everybody  that  visits  Kensington 
Gardens  and  St.  James's  Park ;  and  ultimately,  and  at  op  dis- 
tant period,  by  the  taste  it  will  create  in  persons  having  gardens 
or  country  residences,  contribute  rapidly  to  the  improvement  of 
nursery  commerce,  and  to  the  general  ornament  of  the  countrjr. 

Though  the  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  already  planted  in 
these  gardens  is  not  so  complete  as  it  might  be,  yet  it  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  all  the  spo 
cies  and  varieties  that  can  be  procured  in  the  nurseries,  ^tber 
at  home  or  abroad,  so  as  in  the  end  (perhaps  of  the  present 
year)  to  render  it  a  CMnpleto  Arboretum  et  Fniticetum  Britan- 
nicum. 

It  is  no  small  gratification  to  us  to  reflect  that  we  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  naming  these  plants,  though  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  suggestion  till  Lord  Lincoln  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  department  of  the  government.  It  is  also  a  source 
of  satisfaction,  and,  we  trust,  one  which  will  be  considered  laud- 
able, that  the  names  adopted  are  those  c^  the  Arboretum  et  Fruti- 
eetum  Britannicum.  The  names  have  been  selected  and  applied 
by  Mr.  George  Don,  F.L.S.,  than  whom  a  more  fit  person 
could  not  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Let  us  hope  that  similar  arborctums  will  be  planted  by  the 
Woods  and  Forests  on  the  crown  lands  at  Edinburgh,  Stirling, 
St  Andrew's,  and  perhaps  at  other  towns  where  there  is  go- 
vernment property  under  the  management  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests. 

In  the  ^^Decfator  newspaper  of  Nov.  12.,  p.  1088.,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  label  should  also  state  the  chief  use  or  value  of 
the  article  labeled  [such,  we  suppose,  as  a  timber  tree,  an  ever- 
fp^en,  an  ornamental  shrub,  &c].  The  AthetttEum,  noticing  this 
unprovement  in  Kensington  Gardens,  has  the  interesting  pas- 
s^e  which  we  quote  below." 

■•  "  Thow  who  stroll  around  Kensington  Gardens,  the  pleuantcst  or  sub- 
urban wdkB.andSt.  James's  Park,  the  latter  perhaps  the  licHt  work  that  Nash 
the  architect  accomphaheJ,  cannot  faJl  to  have  been  atriick  bv  the  new  source 
of  interest  which  ftoB  been  given  to  both  these  spots  by  the  naming  of  the 
■hrubs.  To  all  the  recent  plantationa  very  legible  explanatory  tickets  have 
been  attached,    Thb  little  piece  of  benevoleDt  atteDtion  will  geDerate  more 
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The  Derby  Arboretum  continues  to  douriah,  as  appears  by 
the  Atiniia.1  Keport,  publiahed  in  tlie  Derby  Reporter  of  No- 
vember 10.  1842.  The  total  income  for  the  support  of  this 
Arboretum,  rec^ved  from  annnal  aubscriptionB  and  money  taken 
at  the  gateB,  during  the  post  year,  was  398^ ;  a  sum  which 
exceeded  the  expenditure,  even  though  some  extraordinary 
chaises  were  incurred.  We  are  happy  to  see,  by  the  same 
Journal,  that  another  scene  of  recreation  has  been  provided  for 
the  people  of  Derby  by  the  town.  It  is  a  piece  of  meadow 
land,  on  which  are  being  formed  two  walks,  each  18  ft  wide, 
and  together  extending  3600  ft,  and  planted  on  both  sides  with 
standard  trees.  In  order  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Strutt,  the 
founder  of  the  Derby  Arboretum,  that  gentleman  woe  re- 
quested to  plant  one  tree,  to  be  called  the  DcrW  Oak,  and  Mr. 
Strutt  accordingly  planted  it  on  the  10th  of  November,  1842. 
"  It  was  on  oak  sapling,  measuring  14  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  9  in. 
in  circumference.  The  tree  is  planted  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  two  walks.     A  mound  30  ft.  in  diameter,  and  nused  2  ft 


practical  botaniots  wnong  the  numerous  young  persons  who  throng  the  gravel 
wstkB,  than  nlJ  the  dry  flora:i  put  together,  and  create  a  perception  of  the 
interest  which  may  be  taken  in  plants  and  shrubs  among  those  who  hitherto 
have  passed  them  unheeded.  Instead  of  grumbling  at  the  loss  of  the  old  trees 
in  Kensineton  Gardens,  for  which  these  plants  nave  been  substituted,  and 
avoiding  the  walks,  these  parts  of  the  Gardens  will  henceforth  become  the 
most  frequented.  What  a  pleasant  task,  and  eapeciallv  fur  those  who  take 
■  duty  walks,'  the  dullcit  of  walks,  to  wander   along  the  paths,  making   at 


elms,  then  the  thorna,  and  so  on.  These  tickets  give  all  the  ii 
which  can  be  desired  ;  the  scientific  name,  the  English  name,  the  class  to 
which  the  plant  belong,  its  natural  habitation,  and  when  it  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country.  They  might  serve  as  models  to  other  places  which  more 
especially  demand  proper  tickets.  Let  us  hope  thoy  may  shame  the  National 
Oallery  into  the  adoption  of  a  competent  and  systematic  mode  of  ticketing 
the  picturea.  Surely  the  executive  officers  might  concoct  tickets  which  should 
give  all  the  requisite  inrormalioii,  and  save  those  the  expense  of  a  catalogue 
who  are  unable  to  afford  to  purchase  one.  The  National  Gallery  is  supported 
for  the  instruction  of  the  public,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  its  officers  to  render  it 
as  efficient  as  possible  in  this  object.  In  ali  humility  let  us  ask  why  a  ticket, 
giving  information  like  the  following,  should  uot  be  appended  to  each  frame : — 
t. 


But  our  present  notice  is  rather  to  speak  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  than  the  neglect  at  the  National  Gallery.     We  cannot  say  much  in 

C raise  of  the  new  fountain  in  Kensington  Gardens  [see  our  Remarks,  p.  361.], 
ut  it  was  nn  excellent  thought  to  grain  the  alcoves  like  dark  oak,  which  has 
effectually  stopped  all  the  loose  scribbling  which  formerly  defiled  them."  {AUie- 
ncum,  1848,  p.  902.) 
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in  the  centre,  similar  to  those  introduced  b;  Mr.  Loudon  in  the 
arboretum,  h&d  been  prepared  with  about  two  thirds  of  iine 
marl,  and  one  third  of  the  rich  alluvial  meadow  soiL  The  tow^n 
council  and  several  huadreds  of  the  inliabitants  were  present 
to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  to  testify  their  undiminished 
respect  for  their  benevolent  townsman."  An  address  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Strutt,  and  various  other  particulars,  will 
be  found  in  the  Derby  Reporter  for  November  17. 

Of  the  notices  which  have  been  sent  us  of  the  state  of  the 
different  botanic  gardens,  that  of  Belfast  seems  in  the  most 
thriving  state ;  the  number  of  visitors  for  the  past  year  ex- 
ceeding 70,000.  An  arrangemeut  of  herbaceous  plants  ac- 
cording to  the  Natural  System  was  completed  last  spring,  of 
which  we  expect  soon  to  give  a  plan  and  description.  The 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  has  completed  its  hall  of  ex- 
hibition, and  the  range  of  hothouses  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden  is  also  made  complete.  The  majority,  however,  of  pro- 
vincial, botanical,  horticultural,  and  zoolo^cal  societies  are,  we 
r^ret  to  say,  suffering  from  want  of  funds ;  which,  wc  fear,  will 
always  be  the  case  while  these  are  private  speculations.  We 
would  make  them  the  properties  of  the  towns,  and  support 
them  by  rates  on  the  inhabitants  generally,  as  other  public 
municipal  institutions  are  supported. 

Cemeteries,  we  are  glad  to  find,  are  increasing  throughout  the 
country ;  and,  though  many  of  these  are  not  laid  out  in  the 
manner  which  we  think  they  ought  to  be,  yet,  as  they  multiply, 
th^  will  excite  the  attention  and  criticism  of  thinking  persons, 
which  will  in  the  end  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  better  taste. 

Commercial  Gardens, — During  our  tour  last  summer  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  nurseries  at  Bristol,  Taunton, 
Kxcter,  and  Plymouth,  most  of  which  exceeded  our  expectation 
in  point  of  extent  and  cultivation,  and  five  of  them  hsd  con- 
siderable collections  of  specimen  trees  and  shrubs  planted  along 
the  main  walk  or  walks ;  and  since  our  return  we  have  been 
equally  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  number  of  new  things  la 
the  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery,  and  the  extensive  collections 
indi(»tcd  in  the  nursery  catalogues  of  Mr.  Gregory  of  Cirea- 
cester,  Mr.  May  of  Leeming  Lane,  and  various  others.  Market- 
gardens,  we  observed,  were  b^inning  to  be  formed  adjoining 
the  railways  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  will  insure 
a  supply  of  vegetables  to  the  metropolis  at  less  prices  than  they 
have  been  sold  for  during  the  past  year. 

ffindoiD  and  Dratoingroom  Gardening  we  only  introduce  for 
the  sake  of  recommending  attention  to  Mr.  Ward's  cases  (see 
!>.  376.),  and  to  the  large  crystal  bell-glasses  that  are  now  being 
manufactured  for  covering  collections  of  miniature  plants  in 
drawingrooms. 
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On  the  Progreaa  of  Gardening  in  Foreign  Countries  we  have 
this  year  little  to  record.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  though 
our  hints  repeatedly  given  in  this  Mi^a^e,  for  planting  trees 
along  the  nulroada,  have  not  been  adopted  here,  yet  at  Vienna 
our  idea  haa  been  enterttuned  (see  p.  476.).  In  the  British 
dominions  in  India  great  progi^ss  appears  to  be  making  in 
the  introduction  of  European  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables, 
and  thb  is  also  the  case  in  Southern  Australia.  (See  Gard. 
Ckron.  Index.) 

Garden  Literature. — Few  publications  on  gardening  subjects 
have  appeared  in  the  coarse  of  the  year.  We  have  completed 
the  Suburban  Horticulturitt,  Gardening  for  Ladiex  and  The 
Companion  to  the  Ladies'  Flower- Garden  (of  both  which  works, 
and  Botany  for  Ladies,  we  are  more  proud  than  of  any  of  our 
own)  have  come,  the  former  to  a  fourth,  and  the  latter  to  a 
second,  edition.  The  two  Gardening  Newspapers  continue  to 
prosper ;  tlie  Chronicle  goes  on  with  its  accustomed  vigour,  and 
bae  deservedly  attained  a  very  extensive  sale.  The  Gardeners' 
Gazette  is  now  edited  by  our  much  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Mtun 
(who,  if  any  good  and  venerable  gardening  author  deserves  a 
pension  from  government,  is  the  man),  and  we  are  happy  to 
learn  that  it  also  has  increased  in  sale  There  is  surely  abun- 
dance of  room  for  both  papers.  A  rigidly  analytical  Table  of 
Contents,  in  addition  to  the  Alphabetical  Index  now  given, 
would  be  a  great  improvement  to  both  worka.  A  Gardening 
and  Agricultural  Newspaper  has  been  conunenced  in  Dublin, 
under  the  editorship  of  our  friend  Mr.  Murphy,  who  conducts 
it  with  the  greatest  ability  (see  p.  383.). 

Obituary.  —  To  the  names  of  those  enumerated  in  our  Table  of 
Ck>ntents  is  to  be  added  that  of  the  venerable  Mr.  John  Rogers, 
who  died  Nov.  9.  at  his  residence,  Southampton,  in  the  ninety- 
first  year  of  his  age.  Throughout  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  he  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  and  he  retained  unim- 
paired all  his  faculties  to  the  last.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  of  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  having 
commenced  his  career  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew, 
in  the  year  1768,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  John  Aiton, 
Esq.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  celebrated  Philip  Miller,  and  was  probably  the  last  indi- 
vidual living  who  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  that  eminent 
character.  Mr.  Rogers  was  the  author  of  many  treatises  on 
gardening ;  and  towards  the  decline  of  his  life  he  published  the 
result  of  his  experience  in  two  separate  works,  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Cultivators,  which  contain  much  practical  and  useful 
information.  He  was  the  father  of  Mr.  William  Rogers  of  the 
Southampton  Nursery,  and  assisted  in  the  forming  and  con- 
ducting of  that  extensive  establishment. 
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